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'*  MMiTiMg9  is  not  a  lottery —  u  we  sow,  aod  above  all  as  we  cultiTate 
tb*  Med,  BO  shall  we  le^i." 


VOL.    I-  B 


CHAPTER  I. 

O  Uappioess  1  our  being's  end  and  aim — 
Goody  pleasure,  ease,  content!  whate'er  thy  narae: 
That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh. 
For  which  we  bear  to  liye,  or  dare  to  die; 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies. 
Overlooked,  seen  double  by  the  fool  and  wise ; 
Plant  of  celestial  seed!  if  dropped  below, 
Say  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign*st  to  grow  ? 

Pope. 

There  are  few  things  which  inspire  such 
feelings  of  melancholy,  and  of  the  vanity  and 
instability  of  all  earthly  enjoymentsi  as  the 
fight  of  a  deserted  ball-room  the  morning  after 
a  f(6te.  The  smell  of  dust,  oil,  and  withered 
flowers, —  the  fragments  of  ribands,  combs,  or 
feathers,  which  may  be  generally  seen  on  the 
floor,  —  all  speak  powerfully  to  the  imagina- 
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tion  of  those  whose  minds  are  inclined  to  sad- 
ness. When  to  the  impression  which  all  these 
objects  produce  is  added  the  depression  of  spi- 
rits which  is  usually  felt,  even  by  those  whose 
enjoyment  of  the  preceding  night  may  have 
been  most  keen,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
painful  in  the  feeling. 

The  ball  at  Baynton  Hall  had  been  one  of 
the  most  splendid  ever  known  in  the  county. 
It  was  given  to  celebrate  the  introduction  of 
Helen  Baynton  to  the  world.  She  was  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  eighteen,  and  sole  heiress  to  the 
large  possessions  of  her  father,  an  old  gentle- 
man of  singular  habits  and  eccentric  character, 
who  had,  for  the  last  forty  years,  represented 
the  county  in  parliament. 

Helen  Baynton  had  for  months  looked  for- 
ward to  this  ball  as  to  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era,  in  which  all  the  happiness  of  life 
was  to  begin.  She  now  sat  on  a  bench  of  the 
deserted  saloon;  three  of  the  high  spacious 
windows  were  closed,  a  single  gleam  of  bril- 
liant   sunshine   found   its    way    through    the 
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fourth,  which  bad  just  been  opened,  and  illu- 
mined the  figure  of  the  young  girl,  causing 
her  light  brown  hair  to  shine  like  gold.  Her 
face  was  averted  from  the  cheerful  beam,  and 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  crushed  rose-bud 
which  lay  near  her  feet  on  the  floor.  There 
was  a  listlessness  in  her  attitude  as  she  leaned 
forward,  and  an  expression  of  melancholy  on 
her  countenance,  peculiarly  striking,  from  its 
contrast  to  features  which  seemed  formed  for 
the  dwelling  of  buoyancy  and  mirth. 

Near  th^  window  stood  a  tall  girl,  whose 
style  of  beauty,  though  extremely  different, 
was  thought  by  many  to  surpass  that  of  the 
heiress.  The  prospect  without  seemed  to  en- 
gross all  her  attention,  and  long  were  her  dark 
eyes  fixed  on  the  spire  of  a  distant  church 
which  rose  up  from  the  midst  of  a  grove  of 
dms.  The  reflections  which  this  object  seemed 
to  excite  in  her  mind,  were  of  a  more  cheerful 
cast  than  the  thoughts  that  occupied  her  listless 
companion ;  yet  the  joy  which  illumined  her 
countenance,  appeared  almost  as  much  at  vari- 
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ance  with  its  usual  thoughtful  expression,  as 
the  sorrow  which  depressed  the  lively  Helen. 
A  smile  played  round  her  beautiful  lips,  and 
the  blood  mounted  to  her  usually  pale  cheeks, 
till^  as  if  half  ashamed  of  the  thoughts  which 
had  so  powerfully  excited  her  imagination,  she 
suddenly  turned  round,  and  almost  started  when 
she  beheld  the  melancholy  expression  which  the 
attitude  of  Helen  evinced.  Suddenly  the  joy 
which  had  so  lately  illumined  h^  own  coun- 
tenance disappeared  as  she  approached  the 
disconsolate  girl,  and  was  replaced  by  a  look 
of  kind  commiseration,  as  she  imprinted  a 
gentle  kiss  on  Helenas  brow. 

"  Dearest  sister,  what  has  happened  ?  I  am 
afraid  you  are  dreadfully  tired.^ 

"  Oh  no,  not  in  the  least,**  said  Helen,  while, 
with  an  impatient  gesture,  she  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  crushed  rose-bud,  and  averted  her  head 
as  if  the  sunbeams  were  disagreeable,  but  in 
reality  to  hide  the  tears  which  now  glistened 
in  her  long  eyelashes. 

**  You   are  disappointed,  dear  Helen ;   the 
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ball     was    not     quite    so     pkasont    as    you 

expected,   and  I  think  I  know  wby/^  said  the 

other,  with  an  arch  smile,  as  she  placed  her 

arm  round  Helenas  neck,  and  sat  down  by  her 

side. 

"  Oh  yes,  it  was  quite  as  pleasant  as  I  ex- 
pected,**^  exclaimed  Helen,  in  a  pettish  tone* 
Then,  alter  a  few  moments'  consideraticm,  as 
if  ashamed  of  the  fretfulness  she  had  given  way 
to,  she  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed 
on  the  bosom  of  her  companion. 

**  Forgive  me,  dearest  Laura,  I  was  vexed 
with  you  for  disturbing  me,  or  rather  I  am 
angry  with  myself;  I  never  felt  so  miserable 
in  all  my  life.** 

*'  I  knew  it,  dear  Helen,  I  was  sure.*" 

**  What  could  have  changed  him  so  com- 
pletely?^ interrupted  Helen  raising  her  head. 
^*  His  very  features  seem  altered  since  we  met 
him  last  summer  at  Cheltenham.  When  he 
asked  me  to  dance  one  would  have  thought 
he  was  conferring  a  favour ;  and  then  he,  Ed- 
ward Mel?ille,  who  used  to  be  so  civil  to  papa, 
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and  SO  afraid  of  mamma,  talked  to  them  last 
night  in  quite  an  insolent  manner.*^ 

**  It  was  indeed  strange,^  said  Laura,  sink- 
ing into  a  reverie. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  which  was  at  last 
disturbed  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage  driving 
to  the  door.  The  two  girls  jumped  up;  and, 
running  to  the  window,  saw  a  chariot  and 
four,  with  an  earPs  coronet  emblazoned  on  it, 
pass  rapidly  by. 

''  Who  can  it  be  P""  exclaimed  Helen.  "  It 
18'  not  Lord  Newlan'*s  carrriage,  and  I  never 
knew  there  was  another  earl  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood ;  yet  they  are  not  post  horses,  so 
it  cannot  have  come  from  a  distance.  Let 
us  go  and  peep  into  the  hall.**^ 

**  Stay,  dear  Helen ;  you  know  mamma  does 
not  like  us  to  be  seen  till  she  sends  for  us.^ 

At  this  moment  an  old  man  in  a  grey  flannel 
dressing-gown,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under 
his  arm,  and  holding  a  tin  shaving^pot  in 
his  hand,  entered  the  room. 

**Oh,  papa!"^    exclaimed   Helen  bounding 
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towards  him,  and  kissing  bis  uDshaven  cheek, 
"  do  tell  me  whose  carriage  is  that  ?^ 

*'  Hush,  hush,"  whispered  the  old  gentle- 
man  hurrjitig  across  the  room,  *^  don^t  detain 
me,  for  he  wants  to  see  me ;  and  I  must  go 
and  dress.^ 

^^  But  who  is  it  ?^  said  Helen  following 
her  fiftther  to  the  door. 

**  Who  ?  why  Lord  Nightingford,  to  be 
sure,**  said  Mr.  Baynton,  as  he  stopped  with 
a  gratified  air  to  gaze  on  his  beautiful  daugh* 
ter^s  countenance,  then  with  a  mysterious  smile 
he  stroked  her  blooming  cheek. 

^  Lord  Nightingford  !"  said  Helen  in  a 
tone  of  indifference,  while  her  thoughts  seem- 
ed fiiu-  away. 

**  Lord  Nightingford  l^  said  Laura,  **  where 
can  he  come  from?  I  think  I  have  heard 
Ben —  Mr.  Rookmore  mention  that  name.^ 

*•  By  the  by,''  exclaimed  Helen,  "  why  did 
not  Mr.  Rookmore  come  last  night  ?  I  can- 
not imagine  how  you  could  enjoy  the  ball 
without  him.'' 
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I  did  not  enjoy  the  ball/'  said  Laura; 
hut,  as  if  ashamed  at  something  which  her 
words  seemed  to  imply,  she  added  with  a 
blush}  **  you  know  I  never  do  enjoy  balls,'' 

And  yet  you  looked  very  happy ;  but 
tell  me  what  prevented  him  from  coming?*^ 

**  You  know  he  does  not  think  that  sort 
of  dissipation  accordant  with  his  profession ; 
nor  indeed  do  I,^  continued  Laura,  her  fea- 
tures brightening  as  she  spoke. 

'*  Oh,  you  are  quite  made  for  a  clergy- 
man'*s  wife ;  and  yet,  dear  Laura,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  you  buried  there  in  that  dull 
parsonage,  among  those  gloomy  elm  trees, 
with  all  the  school  children." 

**  I  am  sure  it  is  anything  but  gloomy ; 
nothing  can  be  more  cheerful  than  the  dear 
old  bouse,  with  its  stone  porch  and  bay  win- 
dows to  the  south,  covered  with  roses  and 
jasmine.^ 

'*  Stay,  stay ;  you  are  talking  of  it  exactly 
as  if  it  was  really  to  be  your  future  home, 
and  look  as  pleased  as  if  mamma  had  con- 
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sented  to  the  match.  Ah,  now  you  are  blush- 
ing; nay,  don't  look  distreaaed,  but  tell  me, 
has  he  not  asked  you  to  become  his  wife  ?^ 

^*  No,^  exclaimed  Laura ;  *^  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  if  he  were,  it  would  be  so 
painful  to  Tefiise.'' 

''  And  would  you  really  refuse  him  ? — ^and 
why  ?  for  you  are  not  afraid  of  mamma ;  you 
never  tremble  at  her  anger  as  I  do, — and  I 
know  the  reason  ;  it  is  because  you  never 
fed  to  be  in  the  wrong,  you  know  she  is 
angry  unjustly,  and  therefore  you  can  look 
as  calm  and  proud, — no,  not  proud,  I  don'*t 
like  that  word, — ^but  as  commanding  as  you 
do  now.  As  for  me,  I  am  so  frightened  at 
her,  she  can  make  me  do  anything  she  chooses ; 
indeed,  she  even  contrived  to  make  me  uncivil 
to  Mr.  Melville  last  summer.  It  was  the  last 
time  I  saw  him,^  continued  Helen  musing 
deeply,  **and  perhaps  he  was  offended,  and 
that  made  him  behave  so  oddly  last  night. 
But,  then,  what  could  induce  him  to  come? 
and  how  strange    he    should  drop  down  in 
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that  sudden  manner  from  the  clouds,  when 
I  thought  he  was  in  the  south  of  France. 
Well,  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  see  him 
again  ?" 

**  My  child,  my  darling  Helen  r  exclaimed 
Mr.  Baynton  rushing  into  the  room,  and  em- 
bracing her  affectionately.  ^'I  am  so  glad; 
there,  go  to  your  mamma,  she  is  waiting  for 
you  in  the  drawing-room.  Good  b'ye.  I  am 
going  off  with  Lord  Nightingford :  be  has 
allowed  me  to  excavate  the  Cheselton  barrow 
on  his  estate;  and,  as  he  will  pass  by  it  on 
his  road  to  Exeter,  I  am  going  as  far  as  that 
with  him.  You  know  it  is  a  thing  I  have 
always  been  most  anxious  to  do ;  and  the  late 
lord  was  such  a  strange  man,  he  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  his  steward's  lodge  being  dis- 
turbed, though  I  proved  to  him  incontestably 
that  some  Roman  antiquities  must  be  found 
under  the  ground.  This  dear  good  man  has 
given  me  leave  even  to  pull  the  house  down, 
and  excavate^  if  necessary,  under  his  orna- 
mental dairy,"  and  the  old  gentleman  rubbed 
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his  hands  with  delight,  and  animated  by  the 
prospect  of  discovering  some  valuable  anti- 
quities, he  bounded  out  of  the  room  with  an 
activity  quite  at  variance  with  his  years. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lord  Nightingford^s  car- 
riage drove  off,  and  Helen  slowly  obeyed  her 
father's  command,  and  went  into  the  drawing- 
room.  She  trembled  as  she  approached  the 
door ;  for  when  Mrs.  Baynton  sent  for  her  in 
that  sort  of  way,  she  was  generally  doomed 
to  receive  what  in  common  language  is  termed 
a  scolding.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  terror 
and  awe  she  felt  for  her  step-mother,  that  on 
the  present  occasion  she  scarcely  ventured  to 
look  towards  that  part  of  the  room  where 
Mrs.  Baynton  was  seated,  but  stood  still 
near  the  door  with  an  air  of  childish  fear 
and  pettishness,  waiting  as  if  prepared  for 
the  worst. 

"  Come  here,  Helen,  and  sit  down  by  me,*^ 
said  Mrs.  Baynton,  in  a  voice  of  unusual  kind- 
ness ;  ^*  what  makes  you  look  so  frightened, 
eh  ?     Has  your  father  told  you  ?** 
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**  He  only  told  me  he  was  going  to  excavate 
the  great  barrow  at  Cheselton.^ 

*'  Poor  dear  man  !"  said  Mrs.  Baynton  with 
a  contemptuous  smile ;  **  he  thinks  more  of  his 
old  broken  pottery,  and  rusty  spear  heads,  than 
of  his  daughter's  fate.  'Tis  fortunate,  Helen, 
you  have  a  step-mother  who  thinks  for  you, 
and  who,  indeed,  I  may  fairly  say,  has  been 
more  than  a  mother  to  you,  or  you  would 
have  grown  up  to  be  as  ignorant  and  spoilt, 
as  I  found  you  at  eight  years  old.  Your 
father  would  have  let  you  run  completely 
wild.  Well  now,  my  dear,  I  have  to  inform 
you  of  an  important  event,"  continued  Mrs. 
Baynton  in  a  solemn  tone.  *'  The  Earl  of 
Nightingford,  who  has  lately  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  his  cousin,  and  an  unencumbered  estate 
of  twenty  thousand  a  year,  has  proposed  for 
you.  It  is  in  every  way  a  most  eligible  match ; 
and  though  you  are  heiress  to  the  Baynton 
property,  is  really  more  than  you  could  have 
expected.  My  dear  Helen,  I  heartily  wish 
youjoy.** 
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The  words  **  I  will  not  marry  Lord  Night- 
iogford,'"  were  striving  for  utterance  on  the 
pretty  lips  of  Helen;  but  there  was  Borne- 
thing  in  the  unusual  kindness  of  Mrs.  Bayn- 
toD^s  manner  which  imposed  on  the  young 
girl  more  than  her  most  severe  and  angry 
humour.  The  surprised  Helen  ventured,  how- 
ever, to  say  in  a  meek  tone  of  voice,  **  But 
I  really — I  cannot — I  do  not  wish  to  marry 
Lord  Nightingford.^ 

**But  of  course  you  will  wish  it,  and  in- 
deed yonr  father  has  already  given  his  consent ; 
so  do  not  be  so  capricious,  or  take  up  any 
foolish  ideas,  but  try  and  be  grateful  for' the 
good  fortune  Providence  has  allotted  you. 
Now  go  and  put  on  your  things  for  a  drive ; 
the  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  in  five  mi- 
nutes.^ Helen^  who  longed  to  communicate 
these  astounding  tidings  to  her  dear  Laura, 
hastened  away  without  making  any  observa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

La  cminte  est  de  toutes  les  fttes : 
Jamais  un  jour  calroe  et  serein 
Du  choc  t^n^breuY  des  temp^tes 
N  'a  garanti  le  lendemain. 


Reboul. 


^*  I  THINK  it  really  very  hard  I  should  be 
obliged  to  marry  that  Earl  of  Nightingford ; 
a  man,  too,  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen— very  hard  indeed,^  said  Helen  for 
the  hundredth  time  to  her  dear  Laura  when 
they  retired  to  rest.  "You  really  do  not 
seem  to  feel  for  me.  I  am  sure  if  you  were 
obliged  to  marry  any  other  person  but  Henry 
Rookmore  you  would  be  miserable.^ 

"  I  do  indeed  feel  for  you  most  deeply,^  my 
dearest  Helen;    but  just  consider  this,  have 
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you  any  reason  now  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Mel- 
ville continues  to  love  you ;  has  he  not  shown 
himself  capricious?  Indeed,  even  last  sum- 
mer I  always  thought  it  was  principally  your 
fortune  which  attracted  his  admiration.  You 
know  I  never  thought  him  worthy  of  my  dar- 
ling Helen ;  yet  he  is  certainly  very  handsome 
and  agreeable,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
preferring  him  to  any  man  you  have  yet  seen. 
Do  not  look  so  miserable^  dearest ;  try  to 
banish  all  this  from  your  mind  till  you  again 
see  Liord  Nightingford;  I  hear  he  is  to  come 
next  week.** 

^'  Well,  I  will  try  to  be  satisfied ;  and,  after 
all,  what  does  it  signify  ?  I  do  believe  I  would 
marry  the  man  I  hate  most,  if  I  could  not  have 
the  one  I  love.  Yes,  and  then  it  would  spite 
Edward  Melville,  too."" 

Laura  shook  her  head  with  a  mournful  air. 
**  Ah,  my  dear  Helen,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
you  utter  such  sentiments.  How  can  you 
expect  any  happiness  in  this  world,  still  less 
in  the  next,  if  spite  against  the  man  you  love, 
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and  premeditated  hatred  against  the  man  your 
parents  wish  you  to  marry,  are  to  be  your  mo- 
tives in  this  most  important  action  of  your  life? 
Dearest  girl»  pray  to  your  heavenly  Father 
for  guidance;  implore  him  to  remove  these 
bitter  feelings  from  your  heart, — ^to  enable  you 
to  pursue  steadily  the  right  path, — not  to  be 
terrified  by  your  fear  of  my  mother  to  do  a 
thing  which  you  really  dislike ;  and,  above  all, 
do  not  sacrifice  your  whole  existence,  and  en- 
ter into  the  sacred  duties  of  married  life,  merely 
to  gratify  a.  momentary  feeling  of  bitterness 
against  Edward  Melville.  Dear  Helen,''  con- 
tinued Laura,  while  her  beautiful  features  were 
illumined  with  an  expression  of  enthusiastic 
fervour,  '*  dear  Helen,  try  to  pray  for  a  better 
heart** 

**  I  cannot  l"^  exclaimed  Helen,  bursting  into 
tears.  "  I  feel  too  wicked ;  I  am  full  of  hatred 
and  spite ;  I  love  nothing — no,  not  even  Ed« 
ward ;  all,  all  my  feelings  are  turned  to  bitter- 
ness by  his  cruel  conduct  last  night.** 

Laura  said  no  more  that  evening ;  but  dur- 
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ing  the  foUowing  days  she  was  unceasing  in 
her  endeayouTS  to  improve  to  the  advantage  of 
her  mind,  this  first  grief  that  Helen  had  ever 
experienced. 

Hden  Baynton  was  one  of  those  engaging 
and  captivating  characters  which  are  called 
natural :  every  emotion  that  agitated  her  mind 
was  plainly  depicted  on  her  ever-varying  coun- 
toiance;  she  could  never  conceal  her  feelings 
or  repress  them.  These  aforesaid  natural  cha- 
racters, though  amiable  in  appearance,  are  ge- 
nerally essentially  selfish,  and  in  the  changes 
and  trials,  and  rubs  of  life,  are  rarely  to  be 
depended  on ;  being  solely  under  the  domi- 
nion of  impulse,  they  are  by  turns  victims  to 
the  good  and  the  bad,  to  hatred  or  to  love. 

Laura's  disposition,  as  well  as  her  appear- 
ance, was  in  most  things  the  reverse  of  tliat  of 
the  girl  who  called  her  sister.  She  was — but 
I  do  not  like  descriptions,  particularly  of  cha- 
racters I  love,  so  I  will  let  the  actions  of  my 
dear  Laura  show  her  character,  and  only  say 
that  she  was  daughter  to  Mrs.  Baynton  by  a 
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former  marriage  with  Captain  Copley,  a  naval 
officer  of  good  family  but  small  fortune. 

Mr&  Baynton  was  one  of  those  good  though 
uninteresting  women  who  invariably  act  up  to 
what  they  consider  their  duty.  It  is  easy  for 
persons  who  have  no  partiality,  who  love  no 
one  intensely,  to  do  their  duty  to  all.  Mrs. 
Baynton  never  thwarted  her  husband^s  fancies ; 
she  never  showed  more  favcnir  or  kindness 
to  her  own  daughter  Laura,  than  she  evinced 
towards  the  child  of  her  husband^s  former 
wife;  she  managed  the  household  with  eco- 
nomy, keeping  everything  and  everybody  in 
order  more  by  terror  and  method  than  by 
love.  Mrs.  Baynton  had  a  high  respect  for 
fortune  and  rank,  and  her  impartiality  was 
such,  that  she  had  bestowed  more  pains  on  the 
education  of  Helen  Baynton,  because  she  was 
heiress  to  eight  thousand  a  year,  than  she  had 
on  that  of  her  own  pennyless  child.  By  pains, 
I  mean,  that  she  gave  Helen  the  advantage 
of  masters  in  all  the  usual  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, and  placed  her  for  five  years  at  Mrs. 
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CamiUa  Ldonel's,  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
establishments  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
the  terms  were  three  hundred  per  annum,  ex- 
clusive of  washing,  Oerman,  and  the  harp. 

Laura  Copley,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
sent  to  one  of  an  inferior  kind,  where  the  Miss 
Straigbtboards  professed  to  instruct  in  all  the 
rudiments  of  polite  education  for  sixty  pounds 
a  year. 

Whether  the  Miss  Straigbtboards  were  more 
conscientious  in  fulfiUing  their  engagement 
than  Mrs.  Camilla  Lionel  I  know  not ;  but  the 
result  was,  that  Laura  contriyed  to  acquire 
much  solid  information  during  the  three  years 
of  her  abode  at  Clapham,  while  Helen  Bayn- 
toD  returned  home  at  seventeen  without  know- 
ing much.  I  must  not,  however,  wrodg  my 
heroine,  who  was  pronounced  by  every  one  to 
be  a  yery  accomplished  young  lady,  who  could 
sing,  and  play  on  the  harp  divinely,  paint 
flowers  from  nature,  and  more  important  still, 
was  M"*.  Michau's  best  pupil  in  dancing. 
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Mr.  Baynton  was  so  deeply  engrossed  by 
the  glorious  discovery  he  had  made  of  a  Ro- 
man  road  and  milestone  under  Lord  Nighting- 
ford's  dairy  at  Royston  Park,  that  he  remained 
to  prosecute  his  excavations  until  the  day 
appointed  for  his  future  son-in-law  to  visit 
Baynton  Hall.  This  engagement  he  would 
most  probably  have  forgotten  but  for  the  re- 
turn of  Lord  Nightingford  to  his  castle,  who^ 
with  a  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, offered,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Baynton 
Hall,  to  take  with  him  its  eccentric  owner. 

^^  I  will  come  in  one  half  hour,^  said  Mr. 
Baynton ;  ^*  but  allow  me  first  to  show  you 
an  undoubted  piece  of  Roman  wall :  here,  you 
see,  are  the  real  bricks ;  and  I  make  no  doubt, 
we  shall  find  some  tessellated  pavement  in  the 
direction  of  that  old  oak."" 

*'  But  you  surely  would  not  cut  down  that 
beautiful   tree  :    there  is  a  tradition  in  our 
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family,  that  it  was  planted  by  one  of  our 
ancestors  who  came  over  from  Normandy  in 
the  suite  of  William  the  Conqueror."* 
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^'  It  is  a  venerable  tree,^  said  Mr.  Baynton 
with  an  embarrassed  look — whose  respect  for 
anything  whicb  dated  from  the  Norman  con- 
quest was  yery  great — **  and  one  of  compara- 
tively bigb  antiquity ;  but  then,  my  dear  lord, 
just  consider,  if  we  were  to  find  a  temple  of  the 
sge  of  Antoninus,  or  indeed  from  the  forma- 
tion of  these  bricks  I  should  almost  pronounce 
it  to  be  of  the  period  of  Titus^just  consider 
what  a  glorious *^ 

**  WeU,  we  will  consider  of  it,*  said  Lord 
Nightingford ;  ^'  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  be  late — you  said  your  dinner- 
hour  was  six." 

**  Ah,  true  !  and  you  have  not  yet  seen 
my  daughter  since  you  proposed :  I  nearly 
forgot  all  about  it  —  she  is  a  dear  child ! 
Here  I  look  at  the  piece  of  ancient  vase  I 
found  in  the  large  barrow,  with  the  head  of 
a  spear,  and  the  bones  of  a  female.  Have  a 
care  there  !**  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  turning 
to  one  of  the  workmen :  **  do  not  strike  the 
ground  so  hard  with  your  spade,  but  lift  the 
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earth  so*  Stay !  you  had  better  not  pro- 
ceed in  this  direction  till  I  return  to-morrow, 
lest  any  of  the  pavement  I  expect  to  find 
should  be  injured.  Be  here  ready  for  work 
to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  but  do 
nothing  till  I  arrive/" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Though  thnes  may  change,  and  friends  may  range, 

Wh%t  fear  can  overwhelm. 
If  we  but  know,  'mid  ereiy  woe. 

Oar  Father  *s  at  the  helm  ? 

Miss  Botle. 

As  the  day  approached  on  which  Lord 
Nightingford  was  to  arrive,  Helen'^s  agitation 
hicreased  to  such  a  degree  that  she  became 
really  ill,  and  declared  she  would  not  appear 
at  dinner.  When  the  dressing-bell  rang,  Mrs. 
Baynton  came  into  her  room  to  feel  her  pulse, 
and  see  whether  her  indisposition  was  real,  or, 
as  had  been  sometimes  the  case  before,  merely 
nnaginary. 

^  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  you  any  harm 
to  come  down  to  dinner,^  said  Mrs.  Baynton, 
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after  feeling  her  pulse.  *'  Come  come,  this  is 
nothing  !^  she  continued,  with  an  air  of  se- 
verity on  seeing  Helen  prepared  to  remon* 
strate.  '^  Lord  Nightiiigford  would  think  it 
very  odd  if  you  were  not  to  appear.  Now 
dress  yourself  at  once,  I  insist  upon  it." 

The  poor  girl  tremblingly  obeyed,  and  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  adorned  by  the  tasteful 
hands  of  Mad^  Felicie.  Just  as  the  last  pin 
was  placed  in  the  band  which  encircled  her 
slender  waists  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door. 
Helen  ran  to  the  window,  but  she  was  only 
in  time  to  see  the  skirt  of  a  coat  ascending 
the  hall  steps. 

*'  Come,  dear  Helen,^'  said  Laura,  **  let  us 

run   down,  for  you  know  mamma  will 

But,  bless  me,  what^s  the  matter;  you  look 
as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost  ?^ 

''  Melville— Edward  Melville  is  with  him  r 
exclaimed  Helen ;  ^'  he  has  just  followed  him 
up  the  steps :  cruel  unfeeling  wretch  to  come 
here  with  my  future  husband !  Oh,  dearest 
Laura!  what  can  I  do? — it  is  impossible  to 
go  down.** 
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How  very  strange!^'  said  Laura.  *'But 
are  you  sure  you  saw  Mr.  Melville  arrive  with 
Lord  Nightingford  ?  VTell,  I  will  not  try  to 
persuade  you  to  oome  down  now  —  I  wiU  go 
and  say  you  are  worse.^ 

**  Dinner  is  on  the  table,^  said  the  butler, 
knocking  at  the  door ;  '^  and  mistress  told  me 
to  say  they  were  all  waiting,'' 

Laura  gave  one  tender  embrace  to  her  agi- 
tated friend,  and  hurried  into  the  drawing* 
room.  When  she  was  gone,  Helen  threw  her- 
sdf  on  the  bed,  and  tore  with  vexation  the 
roses  which  had  so  lately  been  placed  in  her 
hair. 

<*  It  is  Melville,  Edward  Melville  himself  r 
exclaimed  Laura,  bursting  into  the  room,  her 
countenance  radiant  with  joy.  '<  Edward 
MelviUe  is  now  Lord  Nightingford  !** 

Helen  started  up,  scarcely  able  to  believe  her 
senses,  or  to  comprehend  the  sudden  change 
from  so  much  misery  to  the  happy  lot  which 
now  awaited  her.  '^Let  me  see  him,  dear, 
dear  Edward  ! "  was  all  she  could  say  as  the 
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tears  of  joy  started  to  ber  eye ;  and,  supported 
by  the  scarcely  less  agitated  Laura,  sbe  entered 
the  drawing-room.  Her  first  impulse  would 
have  been  to  run  up  and  express  all  she  felt 
to  Lord  Nighdngford ;  but  sbe  met  the  cold 
scrutinizing  gaze  of  her  mother-in-law,  which 
checked  the  display  of  her  affectionate  feelings, 
and,  with  an  embarrassed  and  constrained  air, 
she  received  the  formal  salutation  of  Lord 
Nightingford. 

As  sbe  was  conducted  by  her  future  husband 
—  her  own  dear  Edward  Melville  —  into  the 
dining-room,  she  gradually  became  less  em- 
barrassed ;  and  when  they  were  seated  at 
dinner,  she  soon  began  to  ask  him  a  thousand 
questions.  All  was  satisfactorily  explained  by 
Lord  Nightingford.'  He  had  been  suddenly 
recalled  from  the  south  of  France  by  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  unexpected  death  of  his 
distant  cousin,  the  late  Earl  of  Nightingford, 
who,  with  his  only  son,  was  drowned  while 
sailing  in  their  yacht  in  the  Mediterranean. 

"  Well,  it  is  all  very  delightful  now  l^  ex- 
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claimed  Helen,  after  abe  had  detailed  to  him 
aQ  the  fears  and  apprehensions  she  had  suf- 
fered for    the    last    week.     *'How   strange   I 
should  nerer   have  discovered   the  real  state 
of  the  case  during  that  time !     I  wonder  that 
when  mamma   saw  how  miserable   I   was  at 
the  idea  of  marrying  Lord  Nightingford,  she 
did  not  imagine  that  I  must  be  ignorant  who 
you  now  are     but   these  things  don't  strike 
her;   and    then   dear  papa    has   been  absent 
ever  since^     I   shut  myself  up  in   my   room 
in  despair,  and  Laura  has  never  left  me,  so 
we  had  no  way  of  hearing  anything  about 
you.     But  why  were  you  so  stiff  and  formal 
on  the  night  of  the  ball  ?  —  you  did  not  seem 
the  least  glad  to  see  me.*^ 

If  Helen  had  not  been  so  deeply  absorbed 
in  her  own  feelings  of  happy  surprise,  she 
might  have  remarked  the  same  expression  of 
edd  hauteur  on  the  brow  of  her  lover  at  this 
very  moment ;  and  she  might  have  felt  that  the 
derided  tone  in  which  he  now  spoke,  was  very 
different  from  the  soft  and  insinuating  accents 
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which  had  awakened  such  powerful  emotions 
in  her  heart  the  preceding  summer.  Had 
she  known  much  of  the  world,  too,  she  would 
have  attributed  to  its  true  source  the  changed 
manner  of  a  man  who,  in  a  few  short  months, 
had  risen  from  the  struggling  barrister  with 
three  hundred  a  year  to  an  earldom  with 
twenty  thousand. 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  all  was  ex- 
plained ;  when  the  guileless  Helen  had,  by 
her  unreflecting  observations  and  inquiries, 
shown  to  her  future  husband  all  the  deep 
aflection  which  had  long  dwelt  in  her  yoyng 
bosom ;  when  all  this  excitement  was  over, 
and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Laura,  she  saun* 
tered  into  the  conservatory,  there  was  a  slight 
expression  of  doubt  and  disappointment  on  her 
countenance.  This  did  not  escape  the  affSec- 
tionate  and  watchful  eye  of  her  more  than 
sister,  whose  deep  and  penetrating  intelligence 
divined  both  the  feeling  and  its  cause,  though 
to  Helen  herself  they  were  scarcely  percepti- 
ble ;  but  Laura  said  nothing ;  the  fate  of  her 
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<Iear  Hdea  was  aow  decided  :  the  match  oon^ 
sidered  bo  good  by  her  parents,  proved  to  be 
>bo  the  one  which  Helen  herself  had  for  the 
hat  six  months  secretly  .desired.  All  remon- 
stnmces,  all  words  of  caution,  would  now  be 
Qidess;  and  Laura  felt  that  to  pray  fer- 
TCQtly  for  the  dear,  but  thoughtless  Helen, 
was  all  that  remained  for  her  to  do. 

The  "two  girls  walked  up  and  down  for  some 
time  in  silence,  amid  the  flowers  in  the  con* 
Krratoiy.  Helenas  step  became  more  and 
more  languid.  "It  is  so  hot  here,"*^  she  at 
last  said  in  a  dis-spirited  tone ;  "  let  us  go  out 
on  the  terrace.'^ 

They  left  the  conservatory,  and  sat  on  a 
bench  under  a  wide-spreading  chestnut  tree. 
The  evening  was  beautiful;  the  moon-beams 
illumined  with  their  silvery  touch  the  lovely 
view  seen  from  the  terrace  at  Baynton  Hall, 
and  shone  brightly  on  the  old  towers  and 
gable  ends  of  that  Elizabethan  structure.  It 
was  a  scene  which  could  not  fail  to  call  forth 
poetic  and  enthusiastic  feelings  even  in  minds 
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the   least  sensitive  to   the  calm   beauties   of 
nature. 

*"*  I  wonder  if  Edward  will  come  to  us 
here?**  said  Helen,  in  a  low  melancholy 
tone. 

While  the  sisters  were  still  on  the  terrace, 
lights  were  brought  into  the  sitting-rooms, 
which  illumined  the  low  casements  of  the  old 
library,  and  the  oriel  windows.  Soon  Hden 
saw  the  gentlemen  pass  through  the  long  libra- 
ry, and  anxiously  traced  their  slow,  talking  pro- 
gress into  the  drawing-room.  She  saw  Lord 
Nightingford  and  Mr.  Denman,  the  master 
of  the  fox-hounds,  retire  into  one  of  the  deep 
bay  windows.  They  seemed  to  be  engaged 
in  an  interesting  conversation. 

^*  He  is  not  thinking  of  me,  nor  is  he  even 
looking  at  the  beautiful  view,^'  thought  Helen, 
as  a  sigh  heaved  her  bosom ;  but  she  did  not 
like  to  utter  the  thought,  though  she  looked 
for  consolation  into  the  beautiful  countenance 
of  Laura.     It  was  more  than  usually  sad. 

"What  are   you    thinking  of?*"    inquired 
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Helen.      **  Ah,  I  know,  .for  I  detected  your 
eyes  fixed  on  the  old  twisted  chimneys  of  the 
parsonage :    they  really  do  look  picturesque 
by  moonlight,  and    how   pretty   those  lights 
are  in  the  Gothic  windows  of  the  church.     I 
suppose  Mr.  Rookmore  is  teaching  the  chil- 
dren to  sing?      Oh,  this  is  Saturday  night. 
I  am  sorry  to-morrow  will  he  Sunday.** 
"  Why  should  you  be  sorry,  dearest  Helen  ?  ** 
**  Oh,  because  it  is  such  a  dull  day,  and  I 
know  dear  Eklward  could  never  bear  it ;  and 
he   only   went  to  church,   because  you   and 
mamma  used  to  look  so  grave  if  he  did  not." 

Laura  sighed,  then  said  in  a  gentle  yet 
solemn  tone,  '*  Can  you  expect,  dear  Helen, 
that  those  who  have  no  regard  for  the  religion 
which  they  profess  to  believe,  will  have  much 
respect  for  the  faith  they  swear  at  the  altar 
of  their  God.  Do  you  not  wish  that  Edward, 
that  Lord  Nigbtingford,  should  always  con- 
tinue to  love  you,  in  sickness,  in  health,  for 
better,  for  worse,  in  sorrow  or  joy,  even  unto 
death  ?     Will  those  words  be  binding  on  one 
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who  thinks  the  service  of  prayer  and  praise 
irksome,  and  who  would  prefer  to  be  occupied 
in  some  trifling  pursuit,  rather  than  to  return 
thanks  for  all  the  blessings  of  this  life  in  the 
house  of  Ood  ?  Oh»  dearest  Helen,  I  tremble 
for  you  both.  If  he  cease  to  love  you,  if  you 
should  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  that  a 
rival — '^ 

**  Oh,  do  not  draw  such  a  horrible  picturew 
I  should  die.  I  could  never  live  to  see  my 
husband^s  affections  given  to  another.** 

**  And  do  you  think,  were  you  to  leave  this 
world,  your  soul  would  then  be  happy  in 
heaven  ?** 

**  Oh,  no,  I  can  imagine  no  happiness  with- 
out Edward'^s  love.  Oh,  if  I  thought  religion 
would  ensure  his  constancy,  I  would  become  a 
saint  this  very  instant.  Tell  me,"  she  continued 
with  (eagerness,  *^  do  you  really  think  he  will 
not  be  faithful  unless  he  be  religious?  Oh, 
I  will  try  and  persuade  him,  and  yet  I  fear 
it  would  make  him  hate  me.^^ 

^I  would  not  wish  to  see  you  become  ex- 
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actly  like  those  people  who  are  usually  termed 
Mints,  no ;  but,  dear  Helen,  I  wish  you  would 
try  to  feel  pleasure  in  thinking  of  your  Saviour, 
and  endeavour  to  look  for  your  chief  happiness 
to  him  alone.  Then,  in  the  hours  of  darkness, 
— when  all  you  love  best  will  vanish  before 
your  eyes, — when  friends  fail,  and  tempt»- 
tioos  beset  your  lonely  path,  then  you  would 
find  in  God  a  sure  and  certain  refuge,  and  in 
His  service  a  delightful  peace  and  joy."" 

**But  how  can  I  make  Edward  religious? 
that  is  by  far  the  most  important ;  because,  you 
know,  I  am  sure  of  my  own  love  and  constancy 
tohm:!. 

"  It  is  always  in  our  power  to  influence  in 
some  degree  those  with  whom  we  live.  If 
Lord  Nightingford  should  know  that  you 
enter  the  house  of  God  with  reluctance,  i^ 
he  see  you  fSsIling  asleep  during  the  sermoDjr 
and  inattentive  to  the  prayers,  is  it  not  an 
encouragement  to  his  indifference?'' 

'<  That  is  true,"  exclaimed  Helen :  ^*  I  will 
really  try  to-morrow  and  follow  your  advice. 
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I  will  pinch  my  arms  or  bite  my  lips  all  church 
time,  that  I  may  not  fall  asleep." 

Laura  shook  her  head  mournfully,  though 
she  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  this  new 
mode  of  becoming  religious. 

**  How  very  provoking  that  Edward  will 
not  come  out  to  us!  and  yet  I  am  sure  he 
must  have  seen  us  sitting  here  all  this  time. 
There,  the  tea  is  going  in  now;  I  think  he 
must  come  to  tell  us  it  is  ready.  How  tire- 
some of  that  nasty  Mr.  Denman  to  engross 
so  much  of  his  attention  ;  what  can  they  be 
talking  about  ?  Oh,  there  he  comes  at  last  !^ 
she  exclaimed,  jumping  up  and  bounding 
across  the  lawn  towards  a  figure  that  was 
crossing  the  dark  shade  cast  by  a  high,  tower 
of  the  building. 

*^  Mistress  desired  me  to  say  tea  is  ready, 
Miss,^  said  the  loud  nasal  voice  of  John  the 
footman. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Who  may  misprize  Dorchesthan  hilb  t    What  though 

Thej  tower  to  no  such  height  as  looks  with  scorn 

Over  a  dwindled  plain ;  what  though  no  crags 

Be  there  to  fortify ;  no  forest  belts 

To  gird  them  midway  round ;  yet  theirs,  instead, 

Are  graceful  slopes  with  shadowy  dips  between ; 

And  theirs  are  breezy  summits,  not  too  high 

To  recognise  &miliar  sights,  and  catch 

Familiar  sounds  of  life,  the  ploughman's  call, ' 

Or  tinkling  from  the  fold. 

Kekyon. 

With  a  slow  step  and  pensive  air,  the  two 
girls  entered  the  drawing-room. 

**  Hey-day  !  what^s  the  matter?*  exclaimed 
Mr.  Denman,  *'  you  both  look  as  sentimental 
as  if  you  had  been  singing  ditties  to  the  moon 
in  company  with;  bats  and  screech-owls  ;^  and 
be  approached  Laura,  of  whom  he  was  a  great 
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admirer,  aud  engaged   her  in  a  conversation 
which  was  intended  to  be  very  witty. 

Besides  being  the  best  fox-hunter  in  the 
county,  Mr.  Denman  was  reckoned  a  wit; 
and  if  unvarying  good-humour,  and  a  buoy- 
ant flow  of  animal  spirits,  can  entitle  a  person 
(as  it  often  does)  to  be  called  clever,  Mr. 
Denman  was  decidedly  sa  That  he  was  good- 
natured  and  generous,  no  one  could  doubt ; 
and  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  county  who 
maintained,  that  the  pennyless  Laura  Copley 
was  by  far  more  beautiful  and  clever  than  the 
heiress  of  Baynton.  This  evening  his  atten- 
tion to  Laura  was  more  than  usually  marked, 
and  she  seemed  to  listen  to  his  discourse  with 
more  pleasure.  If,  however,  Mr.  Denman 
had  possessed  much  penetration  (which,  by 
the  by,  is  a  quality  that  seldom  belongs  to 
what  are  called  good-natured  people),  he  might 
have  perceived  that,  though  his  companion 
smiled  in  the  proper  place  at  his  sallies  of 
wit»  and  made  fitting  observations  at  the  right 
time,  her  thoughts  were  engrossed  by  two  peo- 
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pk  who  sat  near  the  piano  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room. 

Mr.  Baynton's  attention  was  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  examination  of  some  ancient  coins.  His 
wife  had,  after  her  second  cup  of  tea,  lallen 
quietly  asleep  in  an  easy  chair,  so  that  nothing 
DOW  interfered  to  divert  the  attention  of  Lord 
Nightingford  from  his  intended  bride. 

His  answer  to  her  request  that  he  would 
accompany  her  in  one  of  the  duets  they  used 
to  sing  last  summer,  was,  that  he  had  quite 
given  up  music.  This  reply  reached  the  watch- 
ful ears  of  Laura ;  but  as  they  then  approach* 
ed  the  piano,  she  could  not  distinguish  die 
conversation  that  ensued,  though  she  could 
perceive  that  it  seemed  almost  entirely  sus* 
tained  by  Helen.  Laura  saw  with  pain  and 
regret  the  same  expression  of  ennui  on  the 
countenance  of  Lord  Nightingford,  while  he 
was  listening  to  the  lively  conversation  of 
Hden,  as  she  used  to  observe  on  his  features 
when  Dr.  Chum  was  preaching  one  of  his 
loogest  sermons  at  Cheltenham.    There   was 
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the  suppressed  yawn,  the  half-vacant  stare, 
though  he  could  not  avoid  reading  an  expres- 
sion of  such  deep  devoted  affection  in  the  eyes 
of  his  future  bride,  as  would  have  transported 
most  men  out  of  their  senses  with  delight. 

The  following  was,  as  Helen  had  predicted, 
a  dull  day,  and  on  Monday  Lord  Nightingford 
departed.  He  kissed  Helen,  and  expressed  a 
wish  as  he  bid  her  good  b'ye,  that  an  early 
day  might  be  fixed  for  the  marriage,  as  he 
thought  courtship  a  great  bore. 

Helen,  who  began  to  be  accustomed  to  the 
cold  indiffSerence  of  his  manner,  was  pleased 
by  even  this  allusion  to  a  marriage,  which  she 
almost  began  to  think,  from  his  apparent  un* 
concern  about  it^  would  never  take  place. 

"  Will  you  write  to  me?"  she  ventured  to 
inquire  in  a  meek  tone,  as  be  was  about  to 
enter  his  travelling  carriage. 

^*  Yes,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  I  shall  scarcely 
know  what  to  say.  You  know  I  am  going  to 
shoot  with  my  friend  Lord  Moredale:  we 
shall  be  out  from  morning  till  night  on  the 
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moors,  and  of  course  tired  to  death  when  I 
come  home  for  dmner,  and  too  aleepy  in  the 
evemng ;    however,  I   will    see.     Good  b'ye, 
good  b'ye, — ^I  shall  be  late.^ 

The  carriage  drove  off,  and  Helen  ran  to 
shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room. 

The  next  day,   Mr.  Grifnal,  a  thin«faced, 

bluenioaed  lawyer  from  D ,  came  to  arrange 

lettlemenU  &c.  with  Mr.  Baynton,  or  rather 
with  his  wife;  for  the  former  was  too  much 
engrossed  by  his  excavations  under  Lord 
Nightingford^s  dairy  to  bestow  much  attention 
to  law  proceedings,  and  accepted,  with  extreme 
joy,  his  wife's  offer  of  arranging  the  whole  bu- 


And  here  I  must  do  my  friend  llifrs.  Bajmton 
the  justice  to  say  she  was  most  liberal  in  the 
pecuniary  arrangements,  as  she  caused  all  Mr. 
Baynton's  fortune  to  be  settled  upon  Helen, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  herself.  These  pro- 
ceedings, and,  above  all,  a  variety  of  patterns 
of  silks  and  dresses,  which,  by  order  of  the 
thoughtful  Mrs.  Baynton,  arrived  from  Lon- 
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doD,  tended  to  raise  the  dropping  spirits  of 
Helen.  Like  most  young  beauties  whose 
minds  have  not  been  highly  cultivated,  she 
was  fond  of  display.  When  the  interesting 
occupation  of  ordering  a  trousseau  reconciles 
many  girls  to  a  marriage  against  their  inclina* 
tion,  can  we  wonder  that  it  proved  a  great 
consolation  to  Helen,  who  was  about  to  be 
united  to  a  man^  changed  indeed  most  strange* 
ly,  but  who  was  still  the  object  of  her  first 
choice.  Visions,  besides  those  of  affection,  be- 
gan to  mingle  among  her  ardent  imaginings* 
A  heart  so  buoyant,  so  full  of  innate  happiness 
as  that  of  Helen,  grasps  with  eagerness  at 
every  prospect  of  joy ;  it  is  often  almost  un- 
consciously diverted  from  the  object  which  at 
first  it  considered  alone  worth  living  for,  and 
thus,  with  the  sportive  lightness  of  a  butter^ 
fiy,  seeks  for  sweets  from  various  and  most 
opposite  sources. 

Helen  had  never  been  out  in  London,  but 
her  beau  ideal  of  its  joys  was  most  captivating. 
For  a  time,  however,  her  ambitious  views  had 
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been  checked  by  the  consciousness  that  Edward 
Meltille  was  poor ;  but,  though  she  knew  that 
with  him  she  could  never  shine  as  a  star  in 
fashionable  life,  her  love  was  so  pure,  so  de» 
voted,  that  she  regretted  it  not.  In  order  to 
marry  him,  she  might  have  been  easily  persuad- 
ed to  relinquish  all  ambidous  dreams,  and  run 
the  risk  of  being  disinherited  by  her  fiither. 
Love  had  worked  this  in  the  mind  of  a  girl, 
whose  naturally  ingenuous  and  kind-hearted 
disposition  was  spoilt  by  early  indulgence,  as 
well  as  by  the  very  injudicious  treatment  of 
Mrs.  Camilia  Lionel,  at  her  *<  establishment  for 
young  ladies/* 

Whilst  the  marriage  preparations  were  in 
progress,  Mr  Denman  proposed,  one  fine  morn- 
ing, to  Mrs.  Baynton,  that  her  daughter  Laura 
should  become  mistress  of  his  house  and  for- 
tune. Mrs.  Baynton  was  delighted — this  would 
be  even  a  better  match  than  Helenas ;  she  could 
scarcely  believe  her  ears,  and  all  the  reply  she 
could  for  some  moments  make,  was,  *^  But 
Mr.  Denman,  are  you  aware  that  my  daughr 
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ter'ft  fortune  is  only  one  thousand  pounds  ?  and 
even  that  will  not  come  to  her  till  after  my 
death ;  for,  as  Mr.  Baynton  has  settled  all  his 
fortune  on  Helen,  I  shall  have  only — " 

**  Stay,^  said  Mr.  Denman,  *^  I  am  quite 
aware  of  all  this,  and  that  you  have  made  Mr. 
Baynton  behave  most  generously  to  his  daugh- 
ter ;  but,  happily,  my  fortune  is  such  that  I  do 
not  require  any  addition.  Now  then  to  the 
point, — do  you  think  your  daughter  will  accept 
me?'* 

*'  Accept  you,  dear  sir !  do  you  imagine  she 
would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  reject  such  a  splen- 
did match  ?  " 

*^  Then  I  will  go  to  her  immediately.  I  see 
she  is  sitting  on  the  bench  at  the  end  of  the 
terrace,^  said  Mr.  Denman,  his  red  face  beam- 
ing with  joy,  and  his  little  grey  eyes  twinkling 
with  good-nature. 

Mrs.  Baynton  observed  that  this  proceeding 
was  rather  against  rule — it  was  her  part,  she 
said,  to  inform  Laura  of  the  proposal;  but 
when  she  saw  the  impatience  depicted  on  the 
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counteiuuice  of  Mr  Denman,  and  that,  heedless 
o{  ber  Temonstrances,  he  was  about  to  leave 
the    Toom,    she    made    no  further  objections. 
Indeed  Mrs.  Baynton  felt  so  happy,  that  for 
once  she  almost  forgot  the  rules  of  duty  she 
had   laid   down   for  her  conduct.      Maternal 
affection  would  break  out ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  schooling  she  had  given  herself,  the  pro- 
spect of  her  own   daughter's   happiness  gave 
her  more  joy  than  even  the  thoughts  of  Helena's 
brilliant  match. 

**  Why,  to  be  sure  it  is  a  better  match," 
thought  she,  as  the  tears  of  joy  started  to  her 
eyes.  **  No  wonder  I  should  feel  so  pleased,^ 
she  continued,  as  if  to .  find  an  excuse  for  a 
feeling  so  like  culpable  partiality ;  **  who 
would  have  expected  such  a  thing  ?  one  thou- 
sand pound,  and  her  schooling  only  cost  sixty 
guineas  a  year  !  To  be  sure  she 's  a  good  girl, 
and  yet  |she  likes  her  own  way, — can't  manage 
her  so  well  as  Helen,  who  was  such  a  spoilt 
child. — But,  bless  me,  what  are  they  about  ?^ 
she  continued,  looking  towards  the  terrace.^ 
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Mrs.  Baynton  could  not  hear  their  convert 
sation,  but  the  bench  at  the  end  of  the  terrace- 
walk,  on  which  her  daughter  and  Mr.  Denman 
sat,  was  near  enough  to  afford  a  clear  view  of 
their  countenances.  The  expression  on  that 
of  Mr.  Denman  was  changed  indeed  since  he 
left  the  drawing-room  :  disappointment,  sorrow, 
and  even  a  shade  of  anger,  were  visible  on 
features  which  seemed  made  for  mirth. 

There  is  something  startling  in  the  sight 
of  an  expression  of  feeling  in  a  person  to  whose 
nature  it  seems  quite  foreign.  Mrs.  Baynton 
was  by  no  means  a  keen  observer  of  the  human 
countenance,  and  yet  she  was  much  astonished 
by  the  alteration  bn  that  of  Mr.  Denman. 

*'What  can  the  foolish  girl  be  saying  to 
him  ?  ^  thought  she ;  ^<  Laura  is  telling  him 
some  long  story, — how  odd  !  what  can  she  say 
to  make  him  so  angry  ?  Come,  he  is  beginning 
to  be  pacified  again.  Ah,  well,  it 's  all  right 
now,  as  he  is  taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it" 

But  Mrs.  Baynton^s  calculations  were  wrong. 
All  was  not  right,  in  the  manner  at  least  she 
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supposed.  Liaura  Ciopley  had  firmly,  though 
with  expressions  of  dncere  gratitude,  refused 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Denman.  This  had  at  first 
excited  a  feeling  of  anger  in  the  breast  of  her 
good-natured,  but  hot-tempered  suitor,  who 
was  little  accustomed  to  have  his  wishes 
thwarted,  and  who,  moreover,  entertained  a 
tolerably  good  opinion  of  hb  own  importance 
and  attractions.  He  expressed  his  vexation 
in  no  T€Tj  measured  terms;  but  his  heart 
was  too  kind  to  harbour  long  a  feeling  of 
enmity  to  any  person  or  thing;  and  when  he 
heard  the  meek  tone  of  Laura'^s  melodious 
voice  asking  his  foigiveness,  while  in  a  timid 
and  embarrassed  manner  she  hinted  that  her 
affections  had  been  long  engaged  by  another 
person,  he  could  not  resist  experiencing  both 
pity  and  admiration  for  the  interesting  girl. 
He  in  turn  craved  pardon  for  his  harsh  words, 
and  taking  her  hand  pressed  it  respectfully  to 
his  lips. 

**Yotur  mother   seems  to  know  nothing  of 
this  sad  impediment  to  my  wishes,^  continued 
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he,  while  a  tear  glistelied  in  his  usually  laugh- 
ing eye.  **I  know  she  will  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed after  all  she  said  to  me.  Is  she 
acquainted  with  the  happy  man  who — '^ 

^'Yes:  but  she  is  not  at  all  aware  of — 
indeed,  nothing  has  ever  passed,  and  I  soarcely 
know—'' 

Laura's  embarrasement  was  so  great,  she 
could  say  no  more;  but  Mr.  Denman,  whose 
benevolent  countenance  again  gleamed  with  a 
something  of  its  wonted  cheerfulness,  said  in 
a  tone  softened  by  kindness,  ^^Do  not  be 
afraid:  tell  me  your  real— or,  stay,— I  think 
I  have  it,''  he  continued.  ^  If  I  guess  right 
as  to  the  person,  will  you  nod  assent?"  and 
encouraged  by  the  fainit  smile  on  Laura's  me- 
lancholy countenance,  he  continued,  gazing 
archly  on  the  church  steeple  which  was  just 
then  gilded  by  a  brilliant  ray  of  setting  sun  : 
'^  My  eyes  are  at  this  moment  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  he  lives. — ^Ah,  I  know  I  am 
right  now ;  you  need  not  even  nod  your  headf** 
he  said,  on  seeing  the  pale  cheek  of  Laura 
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dnged  with  a  Uuah  deeper  than  the  crimsoD 

ntuch  BOW  glowed  in  the  erening  clouds. 

There   waa   a  long  pttuae:   many  tboughu 

seemed   to    flit   over    the  open  hrow  of  Mr* 

Dennum  ;  hot,  to  judge  firom  the  smik  which 

gndually  hegan  to  play  round  hia  mouth*  they 

were  anything  but  sad;   and  yet  he  dghed, 

and  there  waa  a  mdancholy  resignation  in  the 

vdce  which  said,  **  Well,  I  hcype  he  is  worthy 
at  you  ;  do  not  look  so  sorrowful,  dearest  Miss 
Copley :  aD  may  yet  be  wdl,— for  you  at  least." 

Laura  shook  her  head.  *'  Your  .mother's 
anger  will  be  perhaps  hard  to  bear,''  he  con- 
tinued ;  **  but,  after  all,  I  think  she  will  oon* 
sent.  Yes,  in  time,  she  will  consent  to  your 
marriage  with  the  Vicar  of  Brafield.^ 

Laura  started.  '*  Yes,*"  continued  Mr.  Den- 
man,  in  almoet  his  usual  light-hearted  tone, 
*'  yes,  Mr.  Rookmore  is  from  this  moment 
Vicar  of  Brafield.  The  house,  which  has  been 
left  in  a  deplorable  state  by  the  last  incum- 
hent,  shall  be  thoroughly  repaired,  and  Mr. 
Bookmore  shall  step  into  a  comfortable  abode, 

TOL.  I.  D 
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and  a  clear  nine  hundred  a  year.  Ah,  how 
ghid  I  am  to  see  your  dear  face  look  so  happy, 
even  though  its  sunshine  is  purchased  by  my 
disappointment  Nay,  do  not  say  anything: 
I  will  hear  of  no  more  impediments,  but  will 
go  and  use  all  my  influence  with  your  mother 
to  induce  her  to  forgive  you  for  refusing  me.^ 

Laura's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak;  she 
could  only  press  the  hand  he  extended  to  her, 
and  the  next  moment  she  saw  her  generous 
friend  bound  across  the  terrace,  and  enter  the 
drawing^^room.  What  would  be  the  result  of 
his  interview  ? — would  her  mother  ever  for- 
give her,  even  now  that  Mr.  Rookmore's  pro- 
spects were  so  much  brightened? — would  she 
not  be  exasperated  by  her  refusal  of  such  a 
match  as  Mr.  Denman? — would  not— ^but  it 
is  useless  to  relate  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
a  heart  at  once  so  enthusiastic^  affectionate, 
and  sensitive  as  that  of  Laura  Copley. 

Her  agitation  was  now  so  great  that  she  felt 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent  its  traces  from 
bcjng  visible  on  her  countenance.    She  feared 
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lest  some  one  should  see  her  from  the  windows 
of  the  bouse,  or  that  some  of  the  garden  peo- 
ple would  come  near  the  terrace.    She  longed 
to  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room,  yet  dread- 
ed lest  on  the  way  there  she  should  meet  her 
mother  or  some  of  the  servants. 

With  soft  yet  hurried  steps  she  descended 
the  green  lawn  which  sloped  down  to  the  river 
side,  and,  crossing  a  narrow  foot-bridge,  was 
soon  under  the  thick  shade  of  a  beech  grove 
on  the  other  side.  In  the  middle  of  this  dark 
and  venerable  wood  there  was  a  ruin  of  the 
dd  moated  Castle  of  Baynton,  which  had 
stood  many  a  siege  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  was  finally  dismantled  by  its  possessor  Sir 
Hugh  Baynton,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
sabeth, to  build  the  present  HaU,  which  stands 
on  a  higher  and  more  eligible  part  of  the  park. 
All  that  had  been  spared  of  the  old  castle, 
was  one  ivy-oovered  tower,  and  the  end  of  a 
building,  said  to  have  been  the  chapel.  In 
this,  a  beautiful  gothic  window,  with  its  rich 
tnueiy,  was  still  entire,  though  the  fine  paint- 
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ed  glass  representing  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
emblazoned  with  the  Baynton  arms,  which  it 
once  contained,  had  been   removed  to  adorn 
the  library  of  Baynton  HalL    The  sombre  and 
melancholy  grandeur  of   this  old  place   was 
always  particularly  congenial  to  Laura's  feel- 
ings, and  as    her  admiration  of  it  was  not 
shared  by  any  of  the  family  except  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton, she  was  sure  to  find  quiet  here;  and  shade 
too — dark  verdant  shade — ^for,  owing  to  its  low 
position,  and  the  height  of  .the  wide-spreading 
trees  around  the  ruin,  it  was  seldom  visited 
by  more  than  a  few  chequered  flitting  rays  of 
sunshine.      Under    the    old    Gothic    window, 
Laura  would  often  sit  for  hours  occupied  with 
her  book  or  thoughts.     Sometimes  she  would 
mount  a  winding,  broken  staircase  which  con- 
ducted to  a  little  room  near  the  summit  of 
the  tower,  and  from  thence,  if  in  an  adven- 
turous mood,  she  would  clamber  up  to  the 
broad  battlements  at  the  top« 

This  elevated  spot  commanded  one  of  those 
quiet  rural  views  which   are  quite   peculiar 
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to  England.     Around  and  beneath  were  the 
lYnck  and  even  summita  of  the  beech  trees. 
This  grove    was  bounded  on   two    sides   by 
the  broad  river,  which  first  ran  through  the 
Baynton  park  and  gardens^  and  then,  after 
several  windings  in  the  meadowed  plain,  tra- 
versed the  pretty  village,  and    bordered  its 
venerable  churchyard.    Beyond,  were  hills,  or 
rather  undulating  slopes,  covered  with  rich^ 
fidds,  and  hfdge  rows  of  majestic  elms.    The 
whde  landscape  was  now  tinged  with  the  warm 
hues  of  autumn.    The  river  was  so  smooth 
fhat  the  vivid  colouring  of  trees  and  flowers 
which  fringed  its  banks  was  reflected  on  its' 
gendy  moving  surface,  and  even  the  gable 
ends  and  terraces  of  the  hall  on  the  opposite 
boght,  played  there  in  graceful  lines.    Such 
a  scene  as  this,  where  there  is  no  distance,  no 
bold  feature,  where  the  highest  objects  in  the 
horizon  are  the  tall  trees, — ^tbe  roof  of  ^n  old 
manor*hou8e,  or  the  grey  spire  of  a  village, 
church,  has,  I  think,  a  very  soothing  effect 
on  the  mind.     It   seems  to    tranquillize  the 
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restless  and  ambitious  dreams  that  trouble  the 
existence  of  most  of  us  in  these  days  of  moTe- 
ment.  It  sweetly  invites  us  to  come  and  be 
contented  and  happy^  and  do  good  in  a  place 
which  abounds  in  eyerydiiiig  that  can  refine 
and  satisfy  a  healthy  mind,  and  to  fix  our  chief 
hopes  and  aims  on  the  attainment  of  a  still 
more  enduring  bliss  in  the  world  to  come. 
Yes,  I  love  these  quiet  nooks  of  happy  Eng- 
land, where  every, object  in  the  pret^  land- 
scape  seems  to  point,  like  the  village  spire,  to 
heaven. 

Laura  now  leaned  on  the  broken  battlement. 
The  golden  rays  of  the  autumnal  sun  had  de^ 
parted  from  the  adjoining  woods,  but  they  still 
illumined  the  figure  of  Laura;  yet  she  saw  not 
the  glorious  sunset :  strange  to  say,  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  green  and  stagnant  water  of 
the  moat  which  lay  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred 
feet  beneath.  Yet  their  expression  did  not 
participate  in  the  gloomy  object  on  which  they 
were  fixed ;  now  and  then  a  smile  played  round 
her  lips,  and  dimpled  her  still  blushing  cheek. 
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SocvD    her    r^Teiie   iraa .  diatUTfaefll   hj'   the 
mili&ig  of  tlie  branches  of  a  sd&sows  ash 
tiee,  whi^    gf^ew    on   the  wall   imnwdiateiy 
Ixhind.     She  started  and  tamed  XDund;  hor 
eyes  iKyw  rested  on  a  move  interesting'  object 
thaa  the  green  pond  which   had  so  long  A* 
Tetted  tbeb  gaaa^.  and  were  Shranoed  by  a 
stiU  more  radiant  expression,  and  yet  that  of 
the  two  dark  orbs  which  met  her  gaae,  was 
anything  bat  cheerfoL    Often  as  Lauia  had 
been  in  this  spot  before,  she  had  never  yet 
met  her  lover  there;  often  had  Henry  Rook* 
more,  from  the  window  of  his  own  room  at 
the  rectory,  seen  her   graceful  form  leaning 
over  the  same  battlement,  yet  he  had  never 
ventured  to  seek  her  there  until  now.    The 
deep   settled    melancholy   which  dooded  his 
brow,  and  told  a  tale  of  no  ordinary  grief, 
showed  that  it  was  not  from  m  feding  of  hope, 
or  because  he  had  anything  gratifying  to  com- 
municate, that  be  was  now  induced  to  depart 
from  the  rule  he  bad  so  long  followed. 
Lsura  was   accustomed  to  see  a  cloud  on 
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his  fine  open  brow,  and  to  mark  the  ravages 
of  care  and  illness  on  his  pale  cheek;  but 
there  was  usually  a  sublime  expression,— a 
look  which  seemed  to  show  that  he  rejoiced 
in  being  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  Re- 
deemer's sake^— -a  look  which  sought  for  happi- 
ness in  speaking  words  of  peace  and  hope  to 
his  fellow-creatures.  This  expression  was  now 
gone,  and  the  despair  which  sat  upon  his 
features  seemed  to  depress  his  whole  figure, 
and  could  not  be  dispelled,  even  by  Laura's 
unwonted  and  joyous  welcome;  yet  with  a 
faint  smile  he  said,  **  I  am  glad  you  do  not 
reproach  me  for  thus  intruding  on  your  so- 
litude ;  indeed,  I  know  you  would  not,  if  you 
knew  the  motive  of  my  visit,^  he  continuedy 
while  his  lips  quivered  with  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings. 

*'What  has  happened  .^^  inquired  Laura; 
^*  or,  rather  no,  do  not  tell  me,  but  let  me 
first  try  to  dissipate  your  grief,  by  informing 
you  of  what  has  —of  what  I  know  will  give 

• 

you    pleasure,"    she  continued  with    a    deep 
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Uush,  whfle  her  eyes  were  concealed  by  their 
long  dark  lashes;  but,  as  if  ashamed  of  her 
embarrassment,  she  endeavoured  to  raise  them 
to  his  countenance,  and  in  a  few  words  inform 
liim  of  Mr.  I>enman'*s  intention  of  bestowing 
the  vicarage  of  Brafield  upon  him.  The  ex- 
treme agitation  of  her  manner,  and  the  con- 
fusion which  she  strove  in  vain  to  suppress, 
as  she  communicated  the  joyful  tidings,  filled 
the  young  man  with  the  most  delightful  hopes 
as  to  her  feelings  towards  him.  He  knew  that 
she  was  fully  aware  of  his  long  and  ardent 
though  undeclared  attachment ;  for  Rookmore 
felt  his  own  position  too  strongly  to  venture  to 
seek  for  a  return  to  that  love  which  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  conceal.  Now  every  obstacle 
was  removed;  and  as  the  young  clergyman 
gased  on  the  struggling  emotion  of  the  object 
dearest  to  his  heart,  he  could  no  longer  restrain 
the  transports  of  a  joy,  which,  from  being 
wholly  unexpected,  and  coming  at  a  time  when 
be  thought  all  was  lost,  was  more  intense.  His 
heart  throbbed   tumultuously,  and  declaring' 
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his  long  Buppresaed  feelings  with  passionate 
fervour^  he  gained  from  the  agitated  Laura 
the  delightful  confirmation  of  his  hopes. 

'<  But,"^  said  he,  after  the  first  transports 
were  over ;  ''  what  is  now  to  be  done  ?  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  my  poor  mother, 
to  say  my  dear  father  has  been  carried  to 
prison:  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  small  rent 
of  the  cottage  they  took  at " 

*^  Ohy  ho  !  ^  interrupted  a  loud  cheerful 
voice,  from  the  dark  room  beneath ;  *'  so  here 
you  are  —  1  have  found  you  at  last  1  Here,  Mr. 
Rookmore,  give  me  your  hand,  and  help  me 
to  get  up  this  horribly  steep  place.  It  is 
very  well  for  light  creatures  like  you,  but 
by  Jove !  I  thought  my  fat  body  would  have 
stuck  in  the  narrow  stairs;  and  now,  after 
having  risked  my  life  to  tell  you  a  piece  of 
good  news,  I  dare  say  you  will  hardly  thank 
me  for  disturbing  your  tiie^a-tiie.  Oh  1  I  am 
quite  out  of  breath,^  continued  the  stranger, 
whom,  I  hope  my  readers  have  discovered  to 
be  Mr.  Denman. 
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Rookmore  was  endeavouring  to  express  bis 
gratitude  for  Mr.  Dennuui's  most  generous 
conduct,  when  tlie  latter  stopped  bioi  short 
by  exclaiming,  ^'Wbat  was  that  you  were 
saying  aboat  prison  and  your  father?''  in- 
qniied  he,  raising  his  little  grey  eyes  to  the 
tall  figure  of  Henry  Rookmore.  '<  Eh !  tell 
me  the  truth,  young  man;  never  fear.  111 
not  repeat,  I  swear  by — beg  pardon  for  swear- 
ing before  a  clergyman ;  but  tell  me  candidly, 
for  I  don't  like  to  make  people  happy  by 
halves." 

<*  It  is  a  long  story,''  said  Mr.  Rookmore, 
in  whose  eountenance  pride  and  anxiety  seemed 
combating  with  Christian  resignation.  *^  I  fear, 
unless  I  could  tell  you  all  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  most  unfortunate  result,  you 
would  be  in  some  degree  prejudiced  against 
my  dearest  father." 

<*  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot !  it  is  not  for  one  like 
me  who,  God  knows,  does  not  lead  the  most 
creditaUe  of  lives,  to  condemn  others." 

'*  But,  Mr.  Denman,  in  this  case,  indeed. 
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there  needs  neither  oondemnatioii  nor  excuse; 
if  the  truth  were  known,  you  would  see  that 
not'  a  shadow  of  blame  oould  be  attached  to 
my  dear  father's  conduct,  that*-^* 

'*  That  *s  enough  :  I  am  sure  if  he  be  at 
all  like  his  son,  no  one  could  suspect  in'  him 
anything  that  was  not  honourable  and  good. 
Now,  only  just  tell  me  the  sum  of  money  which 
caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison.  You  know  the 
living  of  Brafield  is  worth  nine  hundred  a 
year,  and  it  will  be  only  paying  a  little  in 
advance.** 

Again  the  same  contending  emotions  might 
be  seen  to  flit  across  the  Inow  of  Henry  Rook- 
more:  several  times  he  attempted  to  speak; 
and  Mr.  Denman,  wishing  to  relieve  his  em- 
barrassment, at  last  inquired  whether  the  sum 
was  more  than  a  thousand  pounds. 

**  A  tenth  part  of  that  sum  is  all  that  my 
poor  father  owes,  and — ^^ 

<*  Say  no  more  about  it,**  exclaimed  Mr. 
Denman,  feeling  in  the  pocket  of  his  capacious 
waistcoat.    *^  Here  1  **  he  continued,  with  a  half 
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timid  ]ock^  n  if  fearfol  of  hurting  the  fediogt 
of  the  man  he  wished  to  benefit, — ^  tbii  is, 
n  fiKt,  youra,  fas  a  fiMPmer  has  just  gi^en  it 
me  out  of  the  little  money  which  ought  pro* 
{niy  to  go  to  the  iricar.    Indeed,  it  is  sbame- 
fni  to  thiok,^  continued  he,  talking  in  a  loud 
decided  tone,  in  order  to  drown  the  remon- 
strances which  Rookmore endeavoured  to  make; 
^  it  is  shameful  that  out  of  iSve  thousand  a 
year,  which  originally  went  to  the   church, 
the  Ticar  should  now  get  only  a  fifth  part.^ 

Having  forcibly  thrust  a  hundred  pound 
note  into  the  young  man's  hand,  and  cast  one 
glance  of  half  sorrow  half  joy  on  Laura,  he 
hurried  down  the  winding  stair. 

'^  What  a  generous  creature  i  ^  exclaimed 
Laura,  while  tears  of  gratitude  and  admiradon 
for  the  roan  whose  peace  she  had  so  tmwittingly 
disturbed,  glistened  in  her  eye.  ^^But  how  late 
it  is!  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  hark  {  the 
church  dock  is  striking  seycn.  My  mother 
will  think— oh  !  I  must  hasten  home.* 
Henry  accompanied  her  as  far  as  the  little 
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foot-bridge.  The  walk  was  not  long,  yet  they 
contrived  to  say  much,  to  give  joyful  utterance 
to  many  feelings  which  each  had,  till  now, 
endeavoured  either  to  annihilate  or  to  conceal 
in  their  hearths  inmost  recesses.  But  the  con- 
versation  of  lovers  is  so  uninteresting  to  every 
one  but  themselves,  that  I  will  not  relate  it. 
All  seemed  now  smooth,  every  obstacle  to 
their  happiness  removed.  Rookmore  resolved 
to  start  that  very  evening  for  C j  to  li- 
berate his  dear  father  from  prison.  This  de- 
lightful prospect,  mingled  with  the  almost  cer- 
tainty of  obtaining  the  being  he.  loved  so 
deeply,  formed  a  mass  of  happiness  that  was 
almost  overpowering.  "  Surely  this  is  some 
enchanting  dream,"  be  exclaimed  when  they 
reached  the  little  bridge ;  **  it  is  too  delight- 
ful to  be  true.  Can  it  last  ?  **  added  he  with 
that  sort  of  eager  fearfulness,  which  a  person 
who  has  long  been  inured  to  misfortune  is  sure 
to  feel,  even  in  the  midst  of  unexpected  joy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fean  and  distulfii ;  and 
adTenity  is  not  withont  comforts  aod  hopes.  We  see  in 
needleworks  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have 
a  livdy  work  npon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  hare 
a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome  ground : 
judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure 
of  the  eye. 

Bacoh. 

EYEBTTHiiiG  Beemed  now  really  prosperous. 
LaarB  found  her  mother  much  disappointed, 
it  wa8  true,  but  still  she  gave  a  reluctant  con- 
seot  to  the  proposal  which  Mr.  Denman  had 
made  for  Henry  Rookmore.  *^  It  was  all  very 
strange,  very  odd  indeed,''  the  old  lady  ex- 
claimed, "  and  she  thought  the  world  was  going 
topsyturvy.  That  one  gentleman  who  had 
just  offered  himself  and  his  fortune  to  Laura, 
should  suddenly  not  only  relinquish  his  wish, 
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but  demand  her  in  marriage  for  another ! 
Mr.  Denman  must  be  a  very  singular  indi- 
vidual," she  continued;  *'and,  for  her  part, 
it  was  all  so  extraordinary,  she  scarcely  knew 
whether  she  was  standing  on  her  head  or  her 
heels.'' 

Helen  was  enchanted  to  hear  of  the  removal 
of  those  obstacles  which  she  knew  better  than 
any  one  else  had  long  interfered  with  Laura's 
secret  wishes.  Mr.  Baynton  was  delighted, 
because  he  was  extremely  fond  of  Henry  Rook- 
more,  and  had  often  thought  of  trying  to  get 
him  oh  in  his  profession.  He  probably  would 
have  turned  his  mind  to  this  object,  and  found 
time  to  do  so,  if  he  had  been  aware  that  the 
young  people  were  attached ;  for  Laura  was 
a  good  girl,  he  said,  and  clever  too,  and 
showed  more  taste  for  antiquities  than  even 
his  own  child;  and  she  had,  moreover,  ma- 
terially assisted  him  in   the  history   he   was 

writing  of  the  Roman  antiquities  of  D shire. 

**  Besides,"  continued  he,  when  his  wife  ex- 
pressed her  regret  that   Rookmore's  fortune 
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would  be  still  very  smaU,  and  that  be  could 
make  no  settlement  on  his  wife, — **  besides, 
reooUect,  my  dear,  Henry  Rook  more  is  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
€i  Scotland,  and  that  is  the  principal  consi- 
doation  after  all.'" 

While  Laura  was  occupied  with  these  most 
unexpected  and  delightful  prospects  for  the 
future,  ber  lover  was  no  less  pleasingly 
engaged.  He  started  that  same  evening  by 
the  coach,  which  passed  through  the  little 
village  of  Baynton,  and  the    next    morning 

arrived   at  G .     I  shall  not  describe  the 

meeting  of  the  happy  parents  and  child,  or 
try  to  depict  the  joy  which  the  thoughts  of 
his  bright  anticipations  awakened  in  their 
hearts.  I  will  only  say  that  he  installed 
them  in  a  small  but  comfortable  abode,  which 
would  be  only  a  temporary  home  until  the 
ricarage  at  Brafield,  which  Mr.  Denman  had 
so  generously  promised  to  build,  should  be 
finished. 
On  the  third  day  after  the  young  man's 
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departure  from  home,  the  same  coach  coo- 
veyed  him  to  Baynton  again.  The  road  went 
through  Brafield  village,  which  was  situated 
about  five  miles  from  Baynton.  As  he  drove 
through  its  quiet  little  street,  Rookmore  gazed 
with  intense  interest  on  the  beautiful  old  Gothic 
church  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
and  on  the  countenances  of  his  future  parish- 
ioners. Ah!  what  blissful  virions  of  joy  flitted 
through  his  active  mind  I  Already  he  saw  the 
beautiful  form  of  Laura  entering  one  of  the 
cottages,  her  sweet  countenance  inspiring  joy 
and  peace  to  the  aged  sufferer  it  contained; 
he  saw  her  in  the  pretty  school-house,  and 
heard  the  melodious  tones  of  her  voice  instruct- 
ing the  village  children  to  sing  hymns.  The 
coach  had  long  passed  the  village  of  Brafield, 
yet  still  Rookmore^s  thoughts  were  there. 

<*  Whose  fine  place  is  that  on  the  right  ?" 
inquired  a  passenger,  who,  fortunately  for  the 
lover's  reveries,  had  hitherto  been  silent. 

'<  That  is  Brafield  Park,  and  belongs  to 
Mr.  Denman,"*   said  Rookmore,    looking    to- 
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wafds  the  magnificent  reddence  of  his  bene- 
factor. 

^  I  suppose  the  family  are  absent^^t  seems 
to  he  sfant  up,**  continued  the  stranger ;  ^*  for 
my  port,  if  I  had  snch  a  beautiful  place  as 
that)  I  am  sure  I  should  never  leave  it  even 
for  a  day.*" 

Rookmore  then  perceived  that  all  the  win- 
dows were  closed,  and  his  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  painful  circumstances  which  he  had  in 
his  own  overwhelming  happiness  almost  for- 
gotten,   fie  called  to  mind  that  Mr.  Denman 
had  been  disappointed  in  his  best  affections, 
and  as    he  considered  what  a  dreadful  loss 
sudi  a  creature  as  Laura  must  be  to  the  man 
who  had  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining  her,  he 
sighed,  and  began  to  fear  that,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Denman's  apparent  cheerfulness,  he  must 
have  suffered  deeply  from  her  refusal,  and  now 
perhaps  he  had  quitted  his  beautiful  place  to 
seek  for  relief  in  change  of  scene. 

The  house  was  certainly  shut  up,  yet  Rook- 
more  knew  that  a  large  shooting-party  was 
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expected  there.  The  more  he  reflected  on 
the  probable  cause  of  Mr.  Denman^g  absence, 
the  more  deeply  was  he  touched  with  com- 
passion and  sympathy  for  that  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, which  must  have  been  powerful 
indeed  when  it  could  induce  his  hospitable 
friend  to  break  up  a  party  about  to  assemble 
for  a  battue  in  the  preserves  of  Brafield,  an 
event  which  that  devoted  sportsman  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  consider  the  most  important  object 
in  life. 

Mr.  Denman  had  not  left  his  beautiful  home, 
nor  had  he  postponed  the  jovial  party  which 
were  to  meet  there.  His  friends  arrived  at  Bra- 
field  the  day  after  the  s^ene  which  was  described 
in  the  last  chapter  as  having  taken  place  on 
the  old  tower  of  Baynton  Castle.  They  ar- 
rived full  of  glee,  anticipating  the  week  of 
sport  and  revelry  to  which  they  had  been 
long  looking  forward  with  delight.  They 
arrived,  and  found  the  whole  neighbourhood 
and  house  in  consternation!  Mr.  Denman, 
the  jovial  and  kind-hearted,  was  dead  !     He 
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had  not  returned  home  t\ie  preceding  ereoiBg, 
aad,  after  a  long  searchi  his  hcxly  was  found 

in  a  field  near  the  <4d  min  of  Bajnton  Castle, 

• 

and  from  its  afipeanince^  be  was  pronounced  to 
have  died  from  a  audden  fit  of  apoplexy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Some  murmur,  when  their  sky  is  clear 
And  wholly  bright  to  view. 

If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 
In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. 

And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled, 
If  but  one  streak  of  light, 

One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night. 

» 

In  palaces  are  hearts  that  ask, 

In  discontent  and  pride. 
Why  life  is  such  a  dreary  task, 

And  all  good  things  denied. 
And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 

How  love  has  in  their  aid 
(Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire) 

Such  rich  provision  made. 


Trench. 


Thb  successor  to  Mr.  Denman^s  property 
was  his  heir-at-law,  a  needy  man  with  a  large 
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fiunily,  who  immediately  gave   the  living  of 
Brafidd   to  his   second   son.    Thus  were  the 
prospects   of    Laura  and  her  lover  suddenly 
obscured,  and  the  joyful  hopes  they  had  for 
one  short  day  entertained,  seemed  now  for  ever 
gone.    They  were  both  sufBciently  wise  to  see 
the  folly  of  marrjring  upon  an  uncertain  curacy 
of  one  hundred  a  year ;  and  therefore  the  pru- 
dent Mrs.  Baynton  had  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading them  to  give  up  their  engagement  for 
the  present. 

Helen  endeavoured  most  assiduously  to  con- 
sole her  dear  sister  under  this  severe  and 
unlooked-for  trial.  Next  to  her  intended  hus- 
band, Laura  was  the  person  Helen  loved  best 
in  the  world ;  but  as  the  day  fixed  for  her 
own  marriage  approached,  she  became  so  taken 
up  with  various  employments,  and  her  mind 
so  intent  on  the  great  event  which  was  to 
decide  her  fate,  that  her  words  of  tender  com- 
miseration became  strangely  mingled  with  those 
things  which  were  uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 
A  smile  was  sometimes  excited  on  the  pale  and 
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now  thin  cheeks  of  Laura,  when  she  saw  Helen 
endeavouring  to  look  sad,  and  she  half  play- 
fully told  her  to  think  only  of  her  own  joyful 
prospects,  and  that  to  see  her  dear  Helen 
happy  was  the  hest  consolatioD  which  could 
be  afforded  to  her  depressed  spirit. 

Lord  Nightingford  sometimes  called  at 
Baynton  Hall ;  his  manner  had  still  the  same 
appearance  of  indifference,  though  he  often 
brought  magnificent  presents  to  his  future 
bride.  These  same  presents  seemed  almost  to 
indemnify  the  gay  Helen,  whose  sunshiny  but 
volatile  mind  seized  with  eagerness  on  every- 
thing which  could  afford  gratification.  To 
show  her  newly  acquired  treasures  to  her 
neighbours,  and  to  hear  the  Miss  Dulfords 
and  the  Lady  Molseys  exclaim  *'  How  splen-^ 
did ! ''  and  wonder  if  they  should  ever  be  so 
fortunate,  was  delightfuL  All  these  little 
triumphs,  and  the  excitement  of  preparation, 
tended  to  make  Helen  almost  forget  that  her 
future  husband  was  quite  a  different  sort  of 
person  from  her  former  lover,  and  the  day 
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fistd  for  her  manris^  arrived  witlioot  bftving 
apmenced  any  feeling  of  appneheiiskai  as  to 
Her  f uliufe  fate. 

It  ^as  aclj  when  the  wedding  was  over, 
when*  after  the  Hftoidid  bteakfiwt  which  was 
^ven  at  Baynton  Hall,  she  bade  acfieu  to  her 
oU  Cither  and  her  dear  Laura^  that  a  sodden 
feeliog  Cft  sorrow,  apprehensbn,  and  dismay, 
seemed  iodeed  to  drown  all  her  joy.  She  huag 
oa  Laanfs  neA  and  shed  floods  of  tears ;  her 
sorrow  was  not  duainidied  by  the  sound  of 
her  httsband^s  voioe^  who,  in  a  eommanding 
toae,  reminded  her  that  the  carriage  had  long 
beoi  waiting. 

**  But  when  shall  I  ever  see  dear  Laura 
agaki  ?^  said  Heleo^  with  an  imploring  look  to 
Lord  Nightingford*  ^Cannot  she  go  abroad 
withus?"" 

Lord  Nightingford  made  no  reply,  but,  with 
a  decided  air,  led  her  towards  the  carriage,  and 
they  drove  off.  Tlie  '*  happy  couple"  went  to 
spend  the  first  week  of  their  honeymoon  at 
a  villa  of  Lord  Nightingfbrd^s  near  Richmond, 
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and  then  proceeded  to  the  Continent  to  pass 
the  ensuing  winter  at  Rome. 

Helen  had  never  been  abroad  before,  and 
she  enjoyed  the  tour  with  all  the  ardour  and 
freshness  of  a  lively  young  creature  who  was 
just  emancipated  from  the  restraint  of  her 
parents  and  teachers.  Lord  Nightingford  was 
kind, —  that  is,  he  allowed  her  to  do  exactly 
as  she  pleased  in  all  the  minor  arrangements  of 
thdr  existence, — but  there  was  nothing  like 
cordiality  between  them. 

Helen  was  naturally  very  talkative,  but 
there  was  a  something  —  die  scarcely  knew 
what — that  prevented  her  expressing  her  real 
thoughts  to  Nightingford.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  smoking,  and  seemed  rather  annoyed 
when  he  had  to  take  the  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  to  answer  the  observations  of  his  wife. 
To  this,  as  to  most  other  of  his  peculiarities, 
Helen  soon  got  accustomed ;  for  she  loved  him, 
and  how  easy  it  is  not  only  to  -  paidon  the 
errors  of  those  we  love^  but,  in  time,  to  ima- 
gine their  very  faults  are  almost  perfections ! 
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The  winter  at  Rome  was  unusually  gay. 
Helen,  as  the  loveliest  of  all  the  English  brides 
who  were  there,  excited  universal  admiration- 
There  was  in  her  manner  a  winning  softness 
which  blended  gracefully  with  the  sprightly 
gaiety  of  ber  Gountenance.  In  her,  might  be 
seen  that  look  of  all  others  the  most  fascinating, 
that  look,  wliich  seemed  to  express  a  determi* 
nation  not  only  to  be  happy  herself,  but  to 
communicate  her  joyous  feelings  to  all  around. 
The  only  thing  which  interfered  with  the 
intoxication  of  this  gay  and  dissipated  life,  was 
a  fear  of  losing  even  the  slender  hold  she  still 
had  on  her  husband's  affections. 

There  lived  in  the  same  hotel  with  the 
Nightingfords  a  beautiful  French  lady,  the 
Countess  St.  Oerard,  who  was  apparently  one 
of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  young  English 
Mde.  The  character  of  the  latter  was  far 
too  natural  to  be  suspicious,  and  yet  there  was 
something  about  the  lovely  Countess  which  pre- 
vented Helen  from  returning  with  the  same 
warmth  the  affection  which  that  lady  professed 
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to  feel.  At  first,  Lady  Nigbtiogford  had  been 
annoyed  at  experiencing  this  strange  and  unae- 
countable  coldness ;  but  when  she  saw,  alas ! 
too  plainly,  that  her  husband  enjoyed  the  con- 
versation of  Madame  St.  Gerard  more  than  that 
of  any  other  person, — ^that  the  French  beauty 
seemed  to  have  the  power  of  drawing  forth 
those  smiles  and  witty  sayings  which  appeared 
to  have  deserted  him  since  he  became  Lord 
Nightingford, —  Helen  only  sighed  over  her 
own  fate. 

Now  was  the  time  when  the  poor  young 
creature  required  the  kind  admonitions  and 
advice  of  some  wise  friend.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  treat  the  Countess,  whom  she  could  not 
avoid  meeting  constantly,  with  proud  coldness. 
Yet  even  the  inexperienced  and  uncalculating 
Helen  soon  saw  the  disadvantage  of  this^  as 
by  separating  Madame  St.  Gerard  from  her- 
self, she  only  threw  her  more  into  the  society 
of  her  husband. 

Poor  Helen !  how  she  longed  for  Laura !  how 
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her  heart  yearned  to  communicate  her  doubts 
and  perplexities  to  that  sympathising  and  af- 
fectionate sister. 

Helenas  disposition  was  particuUirly  sociable, 
and  her  beautiful  countenance  not  only  showed 
her  most  transient  thoughts,  but  the  longing 
that  she  felt  to  communicate  all  her  feelings  to 
those  she  loved.  The  person  with  whom  she 
was  now  most  intimate  was  Lady  Penville,  like 
herself,  a  beauty  and  a  bride.  She  was  English, 
but  had  from  childhood  lived  so  much  abroad, 
that  she  had  few  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
characteristics  of  Englishwomen.  Like  Helen, 
she  was  good-natured  and  affectionate,  but  de- 
void of  principle,  and  systematically  worldly. 
The  intimacy  with  such  a  person  as  this  was  the 
more  dangerous  to  Helen  from  the  naturally 
good  qualities  which  Lady  Penville  possessed, 
and  from  the  firm  persuasion  that  lady  had  that 
her  own  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  was  right. 
Helen  often  acted  imprudently  from  thought- 
lessness; but  she  could  never  reason  about  a 
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folly  in  the  clever  and  systematic  manner  that 
Lady  PenviUe  did.  To  make  the  most  of  the 
present  moment;  to  enjoy  at  all  hazards  the 
passing  hours  of  brilliant  youth ;  and  to  sacri- 
fice even  affections  which  could  tend  to  mar 
this  adored  spirit  of  happiness,  was  Lady  Pen- 
ville^s  system. 

It  is,  mote  or  less,  the  system  of  most  peo- 
ple who  have  been  educated  in  the  wide,  yet 
selfish  world  of  foreign  travel;  without  local 
attachments,  or  any  of  those  ties  of  country, 
place,  or  family,  which  formerly  contributed 
to  make  Englishwomen  domestic  and  well- 
principled.  Yet  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
charm  and  fascination  in  this  sort  of  ever- 
sunny  character,  which  render  the  English 
of  the  present  day,  who  have  lived  much 
abroad,  the  pleasantest  and  most  captivating 
people  in  the  world. 

The  penetrating  and  experienced  Lady  Poi- 
ville  soon  discovered  Helen's  jealousy  of  Ma- 
dame St.  Gerard;  yet  she  allowed  Helen  to 
pour  forth  all  her  fears  and  anxieties,  and 
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theD»  after  appeoritig  mach  surprised,  she  fully 
confirmed  her.  friend's  suspicions  by  mention- 
ing  several  oi  her  own  observations,  ending  all 
by  giving  her  some  sage  advice;  But  poor 
Helen  was  both  too  fond  of  her  husbfind,  and 
too  unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of  this  deceitful 
world  to  follow  Lady  PenviUe^s  counsels,  and 
the  result  of  tkdr  long  conversfiition  only  tend- 
ed to  depress  Helen's  spirits,  and  give  her  a 
feeling,  of  disgust  to  everything. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  splendid  masque- 
rade at  the  Colonna  Palace.  For  invitations 
to  this  f&te  all  the  English  had  been  striving 
and  doing  a  thousand  mean  things,  but  only  a 
few  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  desired 
end.  Amongst  these  favoured  few  were  the 
PenviUes  and  Nightingfords ;  and  the  dress 
which  Helen  was  to  wear  at  the  masquerade 
had  been  long  a  subject  of  interesting  debate 
and  emplo]rment.  But  after  her  confidential 
conversation  with  Lady^  Penville,  and  the 
strange  and  perplexing  advice  that  lady  had 
so  smously  given  her,  Helen  was  too  much 
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dispirited  to  take  any  interest  in  the  t&te. 
To  be  gay,  to  amuse  herself,  and  banish  all 
thoughts  of  her  husband's  doings,  if  they  were 
such  as  did  not  conduce  to  her  own  happiness, 
was  a  plan  totally  at  variance  with  her  every 
feeling. 

Indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  Lady  Penville^s 
advice  was  at  present  so  far  from  corrupting 
Helen's  mind  that  it  tended  rather  to  show  her 
the  dangers  of  the  dissipated  life  she  was  lead- 
ing. In  short,  it  caused  her  to  reflect  and 
think  of  many  things  which  in  the  full  glee 
of  her  buoyant  spirits  and  hurried  life  of  plea- 
sure had  never  struck  her  before.  She  felt 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  go  to  the 
masquerade;  and  when  Lord  Nightingford, 
who  was  engaged  to  dine  out  with  a  party 
of  young  Englishmen,  inquired  at  what  hqur 
he  should  send  the  carriage  for  her,  Helen 
said  she  had  a  bad  headach,  and  would 
rather  remain  at  home.  Lord  Nightingford 
made  no  observation,  nor  did  he  even  look 
disappointed;  on  the  contrary,  Helen  fancied 
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she  bdield  a  gratified  smile  on  his  countenance. 
As  he  left  the  Toom  her  heart  siuik  within  her, 
a&d  she  burst  into  tears. 

Hours  had  passed,  and  still  Helen  remained 
in  the  same  chair,  absorbed  in  grief,  and  re* 
fleeting,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  on  the  oc- 
currences of  her  short  life.  At  this  moment 
of  intense  thought  many  things  struck  her  as 
mysterious  and  perplexing  in  her  husband's 
character,  and  she  wondered  at  her  past  insen<> 
sibility  and  blindness  to  the  roost  inexplicable 
change  in  his  entire  disposition.  He  certainly 
had  nerer  appeared  to  love  her  ance  he  be- 
came Lord  Nightiogford ;  but  then  why,  when 
he  was  no  longer  poor, — when  he  could  have 
chosen  among  all  the  beaudes  of  the  day,— -why 
did  he  fix  on  her,  unless  he  was  actuated  by 
affection  ? 

Now  that  her  curiosity  was  once  fairly  awak.* 
eoed,  the  more  she  reflected  the  more  ardently 
did  she  long  to  fathom  his  real  motives.  From 
a  long  and  deep  reverie  she  was  at  last  aroused 
by  the  voice  of  her  maid  Felicie. 
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^'  Oh,  miladi  f^  she  exclaimed,  ^^  what  a  sad 
pity  you  are  no  going  to  de  fSte ;  and  what 
a  strange  ting !  the  Countess  is  prevented  too, 
and  she  will  no  be  able  to  wear  her  beautiful 
dress,  which  is  nearly,  but  not  quite  so  hand- 
some as  yours/' 

"  Why  is  she  not  going  ?  *'  inquired  Helen 

languidly  raising  her  head. 

**  She  slip  down  in  getting  out  of  her  car^ 
riage  this  evening,  and  sprain  her  ankle,  so 
dat  she  cannot  move,  and  is  obliged  to  lie  on 
de  sofa." 

Helen  mused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
said  in  a  timid  voice,  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
words  she  was  uttering,  *^Do  you  think  you 
could  persuade  Madame  St.  Gerard^s  maid  to 
allow  you  to  borrow  the— the — dress  her  lady 
was  to  wear  this  evening  ?  I  have  a  fancy.*  she 
continued,  afraid  that  Felicie  would  make  some 
observation  or  objection ;  **  I  have  a  great 
fancy  to  go  to  the  masquerade  in  a  dress 
which  would  completely  disguise  me.  It 
would  be  such  fun,**  she  continued,  trying  to 
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assume  her  usual  animated  look  :    **  I  should 

like  to  hear   what  people  would  say  without 

their  knowing  me.     But  then  the  Countess's 

nudd  mast  promise  not  to  inform  her  mistress,'' 

she  continued,  looking  very  serious. 

Pdide  readily  entered  into  the  fancy  of 
her  lady,  and  tripped  ofip  to  do  the  best  she 
could.  Heloi  walked  slowly  to  the  window 
and  watched  the  moonbeams  dancing  in  the 
Tiber.  The  most  guileless  and  uncalculating 
character  had  suddenly  become  artful  and 
designing. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Now,  it  is  gone !    Our  brief  hours  tniTel  post. 
Each  with  its  thought  or  deed,  its  why  or  how; 
But  know  each  parting  hour  gires  up  a  ghost 
To  dwell  within  thee.    An  eternal  now— 

What  now  thou  doest  or  art  about  to  do 
Will  help  to  give  thee  peace,  or  make  thee  rue 
When  wavering  o'er  the  dot  this  hand  shall  tell 
The  moment  that  secures  thee  heaven  or  hell. 

Xinet  oompoted  on  an  old  Time^itu, 

In  the  mean  time,  though  no  positive  events 
had  occurred  at  Baynton  Hall  to  forward  the 
wishes  of  the  two  lovers,  yet  one  of  those 
changes  and  chances  was  quietly  in  operation 
which  often  interfere  with  our  most  wise  re- 
solutions, and  almost  imperceptibly  influence 
our  fate  in  this  world. 
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Mr.  BayntoQ  was  now  a  very  old  man,  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  disposition 
is  naturally  good,  the  errors*  exaggerations, 
or  &Uiea»  which  have  clouded  its  virtuous 
qualities  during  the  busy  years  of  active  life, 
vanish  as  it  approaches  the  threshold  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  evening  of  life  is  brightened 
by  the  full  glow  of  those  virtues  which  in  the 
dawn  of  existence  gave  promises  of  a  brilliant 
character.  I  say  sometimes  only,  for,  alas ! 
it  is  often  the  case  that  bad  qualities  become 
worse  as  age  advances ;  but  so  it  was  not  with 
Mr.  Baynton.  SUs  health  began  to  fail,  but 
so  far  from  this  making  him  peevish,  his  mind 
became  more  cheerful ;  and,  instead  of  being 
absorbed  in  his  usual  studies  and  antiquarian 
pursuits,  his  better  affectioDs  seemed  awaken* 
ed,  and  he  enjoyed  more  than  anything  else  the 
society  of  Laura  and  that,  of  the  young  curate. 
Rookmore  now  passed  most  of  his  evenings 
at  the  Hall,  for  Mr.  Baynton  delighted  in 
bearing  him  read  the  Scriptures;  and  when 
the  old   man  retired  to  rest,  he  often  asked 
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his  wife  why  the  young  people  shoald   not 
marry  ? 

Mr«  Baynton  loved  the  young  curate,  and 
he  loved  Laura  too,  better  than  any  one  in  the 
world,  except  his  own  Helen;  and  he  now 
loved  these  even  better  than  the  very  perfect 
Roman  villa  he  had  lately  discovered  under 
Lord  Nightingford^s  dairy.  He  had  nev^r 
set  any  value  on  money,  nor  did  he  himself 
care  for  any  of  those  little  iMXuries  and  com* 
forts  which  most  people  think  indispensable 
to  their  existence  in  this  artiBcial  world.  A 
new  coat  or  a  good  hat,  or  even  a  good  din- 
ner, rather,  bored  hitn.  He  had  always  en- 
joyed wearing  shabby  clothes,  and  being  his 
own.  valet ;  and  nothing  pleased  his  appetite 
so  much  as  going  without  regular  meals, 
and  just  eating  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese, 
or  partaking  of  that  which  formed  the 
dinner  of  his  labourers  out  of  doors.  It  was 
a  favourite  maxim  of  his  that  people  might 
live  very  happily  on  almost  nothing,  if  they 
chose ;  and  yet  the  old  gentleman  was  by  no 
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means  stingy.  On  the  oontrary,  be  gave  sway 
much  in  charity ;  his  purse  was  ever  open  to 
ahnost  indiscriminate  appeals  of  distress ;  he 
spent  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of  old  books, 
coins,  and  other  antiquities  and  was  said  by 
many  wise  heads  in  the  neighbourhood  to  have 
lived  much  beyond  his  income 

What  folly !  ^  he  would  often  exclaiid, 
what  folly  it  is  that  the  young  people  should 
not  marry.  Surely,  though  they  have  no  for- 
tune, and  the  curate^s  pay  is  only  one  hun- 
dred  a  year,  yet  cannot  they  always  have  the 
use  of  our  garden  and  farm  ?  They  need  not 
spend  a  farthing  on  house-keeping ;  and  as  for 
dress,  of  course  Laura  will  continue  to  have 
the  same  allowance  she  has  from  us  now ;  and 
why  you  tell  me,  Mrs.  Baynton,  that  I  cannot 
afford  to  increase  it,  I  can^t  imagine." 

**It  is  but  too  true,  Mr.  Baynton:  I  am 
tired  of  telling  you  that  you  ought  to  look 
into  your  affairs.  How  you  have  contrived 
to  spend  so  much,  I  catnnot  say;  but  this  I 
know,  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  remainder 
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of  your  property  that  it  was  tied  up  at  Helenas 
marriage,  or  you  would  soon  have  been  obliged 
to  sell  this  very  estate." 

*^  Sell  this  estate  !— sell  Baynton  and  Wam- 
inghaoiy  that  have  been  in  our  family,  from 
father  to  son,  since  the  Conquest !  I  ''d  rather 
die  a  thousand  deaths,  ay,  and  see  my  libra- 
ry buried,  and  my  Etruscan  vases  broken, 
than  consent  that  this  estate  should  pass 
from  the  Bayntons  !*  A  tear  glistened  in  the 
old  man''s  eye  at  the  idea  of  such  a  contin- 
gency, as  he  gazed  upon  the  beloved  portraits 
of  his  numerous  ancestors,  which  frowned  or 
smiled  in  stately  grandeur  round  the  old  walls. 

'^And  yet,  unless  you  are  more  prudent, 
Mr.  Baynton,  there's  no  knowing  what  dis- 
tress you  may  bring  upon  us.  'T  was  but  the 
other  day  you  were  taken  in  again  by  the 
son  of  that  good-for-nothing  bailiff,  who  con- 
trived to — ** 

**  I  was  not  taken  in  !^  said  the  old  gentle- 
man impatiently,  for  this  was  his  weak  point ; 
and  though  the  confiding  benevolence  of  his 
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heart  would  never  allow  him  to  be  cured,  as 
bis  wife  called  it,  of  doing  foolish  things,  yet 
he  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  imputation.    He 
bad  in  the  course  of  bis  life  sufiPered  so  much, 
not  from  the  loss  of  bis  money,  but  from  find- 
ing BO  many  base  and  ungrateful  hearts,  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  subject. 

**  Well,^  be  said,  ''  but  this  has  nothing  to 
do  witb  Laura  and  Rookmore.  Even  supposing 
that  I  cannot  allow  them  anything  more,  they 
may,  as  I  have  often  proved,  live  perfectly  well 
with  the  assistance  of  our  dairy  and  garden  : 
and  then,  they  are  sure  to  have  the  living  of 
Baynton :  the  present  rector  cannot  live  much 
longer,  and  what  is  to  prevent  me  from  giving 
it  to  Rookmore  ?^ 

^Nothing,  certainly.  But  just  consider, 
my  dear  sir,  be  is  not  older  than  yourself,  and 
suppose  you  were  to  die  before  him,  and  that 
Laura  were  to  marry  Rookmore,  and  lived  on 
the  garden  and  farm  of  this  house ;  who  knows 
that  your  successor.  Lord  Nightingford,  would 
be  equally  disposed  to  favour  the  curate  i^ 
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^*  Poh  !  poh ! — what  nonsense  you  talk !  as  if 
Helen  — little  Helen,  who  loves  Laura  even 
better  than  I  do,  would  not  take  good  care  of 
her,  and  give  Rookmore  the  living  and  a 
handsome  allowance  besides,  too.  •  No,  no,  never 
fear :  I  am  determined  they  shall  marry .''^ 

Mrs.  Baynton  had  made  every  objection 
which  her  prudence  and  sense  could  suggest, 
but  as  she  saw  ther^  was  no  convincing  her 
husband,  she  at  last  gave  up  the  point,  after 
observing,  in  an  under  tone^  that  it  was  im« 
possible  to  i>e  sure  of  people,  and  who  knew 
but  Lord  Nightingford  might  give  the  living 
to  somebody  else,  and  for  aught  she  could 
tell,  might  sell  the  place,  too. 

Mr.  Baynton,  who  overheard  this,  actually 
stamped  with  rage  and.  horror  at  the  idea  of 
such  a  misfortune;  however,  it  made  no  im- 
presdon  on  a  mind  so  habitually  prone  to  judge 
well  of  all  mankind,  and  to  hope  for  the  best 
in  everything. 

How  often  does  the  fate  of  our  existence 
depend  on  the  almost  trifling  peculiarities  of 
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tho€e  mth  whom  we  live!     Laura  was  what 
migbt  really  be  termed  a  sensible  and  pru- 
dent person*      Though  enthudastically  affeo 
tionate,  she  had  none  of  that  sort  of  thought* 
lessness  which  induces  many  to  forget  the  old 
pioverb   of    love  and  poverty  being    seldom 
oompatihle ;     nor   was  she  urged   to  the  step 
by  Bookmore  himself;   who,  tholigh  he  had 
suffered   so  severely  by  the  late  disappoint- 
ment as  almost  to  lose  his  health,  yet  was 
too  deeply  sensible  of  the  duty  he  owed  to 
the  object  of  his  affection,  to  press  her  to  do 
what  might  cause  di£Bculties  or  regrets. 

But  where  can  be  found  two  loving  hearts 
insensible  to  the  reasoning,  even  though  they 
are  aware  of  its  fallacy,  of  a  wise-looking  and 
kind  old  man,  who  endeavours  to  persuade  them 
there  would  be  nothing  foolish  or  imprudent  in 
the  measure  that  would  complete  their  wishes  ? 
Perhaps,  although  Mr.  Baynton  thought  he 
was  confident  of  the  affection  of  Helen  for 
Laura,  and  certain  that  she  would  provide  for 
her  poor  sister,   yet  there  may  have  been  a 
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shadow  of  almost  unconscious  doubt  in  his 
mind  which  made  him  anxious^  before  his  death, 
to  secure  to  the  lovers  that  happiness  which 
he  was  sure  they  would  find  in  each  other. 
So  at  last,  after  many  objections  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Baynton,  and  many  misgivings  on 
that  of  Laura  herself,  as  to  the  prudence  of 
the  determination,  a  day  was  fixed  for  her 
marriage  with  Rookmore.  Thus  in  this  strange 
world  are  the  wisest  people  often  induced  to 
do  the  most  foolish  things. 

The  young  people  were  married ;  and  their 
honeymoon  was  spent  in  the  peaceful  rectory 
at  Baynton.  For  six  months  afterwards  Mr. 
Baynton  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
the  happiest  of  the  happy,  and  of  saying  to  his 
wife  every  Sunday  after  service,  **  Well,  you 
may  talk  of  Helen  and  her  fine  match,  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  think  she  ''s  half  as  happy  as 
these  two  dear  souls  with  their  one  hundred  a 
year.^  Mrs.  Baynton  smiled  gravely,  for  she 
was  worldly  wise. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Certainly  virtue  ia  like  precious  odours,  most  Ingrant 
where  they  are  incensed  or  crused;  for  prosperity  doth 
ben  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. 

Bacon. 

Wb  left  Helen  just  as  she  had  resolved  to 
attend  the  masquerade  in  the  dress  destined 
for  Madame  St  Gerard.  Felicie  succeeded 
in  her  endeavours  to  procure  the  disguise; 
and  Helen,  trembling  with  apprehension,  and 
half  repenting  of  her  strange  resolve,  entered 
the  splendid  ball-room  at  a  late  hour,  her 
features  completely  hidden  by  her  mask. 

The  first  person  she  saw  was  Lord  Night- 
ingford,  who  seemed  to  have  been  watching 
for  her  arrival.     Poor  Helen  trembled,  as  he 
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approached  and  took  her  hand,  but  she  made 
a  violent  effort  to  overcome  her  embarrass- 
ment, and  determined  to  act  the  part  she 
had  designed.  He  whispered  a  few  words  in 
her  ear,  and  pressed  her  hand  as  he  gently 
reproached  her  for  being  so  late.  He  smiled 
on  her  too,  but  it  was  not  the  same  expres- 
sion as  that  with  which  he  used  to  smile  on 
his  Helen  before  their  marriage.  She  saw 
there  was  more  of  vanity  than  affection  in 
that  smile  now ;  there  was  more  triumph  than 
love  in  the  air  with  which  he  led  her,  the 
supposed  Madame  St.  Oerard,  to  the  dance. 
This  conviction  was  gratifying,  and  gave  her 
some  degree  of  confidence  and  hope* 

**  Why  did  you  marry  that  foolish  wife  of 
yours  P^  whispered  Helen,  in  French,  speak- 
ing with  a  violent  effort,  while  she  imitated 
the  voice  of  Madame  St.  Gerard. 

"  Why  did  I  marry  ? — ah  !  why,  that  is  hard 
to  say.  In  the  first  place,  she  has  a  good 
fortune,  and  then  I  rather  liked  her  before  I 
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got  pcMsesaion  of  my  own,  and  was  piqued  at 
ber  parents'  rejection  of  my  suit*" 

**  Bat  surely,  when  you  got  your  title  and 
fortune,  you  might  have  had  your  chmoe  of 
all  the  beauties  in  London — why  fix  then,  upon 
that  poor  little  girl  ?** 

*^  That  is  true ;  but  then  I  thought  her  rather 
pretty,  and  imagined  she  would  ornament  my 
house,  and  do  the  honours  gracefully.  She 
has  not  turned  out  so  wril  as  I  expected, 
and  her  persevering  affection  for  me  begins 
to  be  very  tiresome.  But,  dear  Madam,  you 
tremble  —  you  are  ill  —  come  into  the  con- 
servatory ;  this  room  is  too  hot.^ 

Helen  did  indeed  tremble;  she  had  learnt 
the  worst :  nothing  could  now  make  ber  more 
tttihappy,  and  the  impulse  of  curiosity  which 
had  nerved  ber  to  act  a  part  was  fled.  She 
cared  little  for  keeping  up  the  disguise,  but 
shrank  in  dismay  from  her  husband. 

**  What  can  have  happened  ?  I  have  offend- 
ed you,"  said  he,  in  a  tender  tone,  **  dearest 
Bladame  St.  Gerard  r— 
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^'  I  am  not  dearest  Madame  St.  Gerard  !" 
exclaimed  Helen,  when  they  had  reached  the 
conservatory,  and  unfastening  her  mask,  she 
stood  before  him. 

I  will  not  describe  the  scene  which  followed — 
the  anger  of  Lord  Nightingford,  or  the  grief 
of  poor  Helen.  It  may  be  imagined  that, 
after  this  fatal  evening,  Lady  Nightingford 
did  not  feel  very  much  at  ease  in  the  society 
of  her  husband,  and  yet  there  was  no  open 
rupture  between  them.  Lord  Nightingford 
detested  scenes,  and  he  was  also  keenly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  keeping  up  a  semblance 
of  affection  towards  his  wife.  He  therefore 
endeavoured  to  subdue  the  anger  he  really 
felt  at  Helen's  having  penetrated  the  secret 
of  his  attachment  to  Madame  St.  Gerard. 
They  now  both  dreaded  to  be  tite-a^tAe  with 
each  other,  and  therefore  led  a  life  of  still 
greater  gaiety  than  before. 

Lord  Nightingford  was  tempted  to  gamble, 
and  Helen,  who  was  too  virtuous  to  be  fully 
satisfied  with  the  adulation  she  received,  and 
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whose  education  had  not  taught  her  to  seek 
employment  for  the  mind,  had  recourse  to 
the  comparatively  innocent  excitement  of  pur- 
chasing those  beautiful  and  expensive  objects 
which  no  place  offers  in  such  tempting  variety 
as  Italy. 

Soon  afterwards,  Helen  received  a  letter 
from  Laura,  which  suddenly  interrupted  the 
course  of  her  dissipation,  and  plunged  her 
in  grief. 

One  day  Mr.  Baynton  did  not  return  home 
at  his  usual  hour,  and  just  as  Mrs.  Baynton 
was  going  to  send  down  to  the  rectory  to 
know  if  he  intended  to  dine  there,  she  heard 
an  unusual  noise  in  the  hall,  and  the  butler 
rushed  in  with  a  face  of  sad  importance.  His 
master,  his  dear  master, — for  Mr.  Baynton 
was  beloved  by  all  his  dependants, — was  dan- 
gerously  ill.  His  insensible  form  had  been 
brought  home  by  the  labourers,  whose  ex- 
cavations he  had  been,  during  the  entire  day, 
superintending. 

Laura  came  to  weep,  in  silent  anguish,  over 
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the  inanimate  features  of  her  more  than  father, 
upon  whom  every  effort  to  restore  conscious- 
ness  had  been  tried,  but  in  vain.  It  was 
long  before  they  could  clearly  ascertain  how 
the  event  had  occurred^  A  Wound  on  the  head 
was  the  only  external  injury  that  was  visible, 
and  when  the  trembling  labourer  .bad  suffi* 
ciently  recovered  to  give  an  account  of  the  af- 
fair, it  appeared  that  Mr.  Baynton  had  caused 
a  large  barrow  to  be  excavated,  and,  fearful 
lest  any  mischief  should  be  done  to  the  anti- 
quities he  expected  to  find,  had  worked^  in  il 
himself  for  several  hours.  The  labourers  had 
repeatedly  called  out  that  there  was  danger  lest 
the  stones  should  give  way  and  fall,  on  him ; 
but,  eager  in  -the  employment,  he  was  deaf 
to  their  caution.  At  last  the  top  fell  in, 
and  though  the  old  gentleman  sims  immedi^ 
ately  rescued  from  his  perilous  situation,  yet 
the  wounds  he  had  received  were  so  severe^ 
that  consciousness  never  returned,  and  before 
morning  he  was  a  corpse. 
Laura's  letter  ended  •  by  saying  that   Mrs. 
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Baynton  intended  soon  to  quit  the  hall,  and 
to  reside  with  her  old  maiden  sister  in  Staf- 
fordshire. Laura  did  not  dwell  on  her  own 
grief,  or  the  sad  loss  she  and  her  husband 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  one  who  had, 
in  his  latter  days,  been  more  than  a  father 
to  theitt^  She  did  not  say,  what  was  really 
the  case,  that  henceforth  their  chief  means 
of  subsistence  would  cease;  that,  as  Baynton 
now  belonged  to  Lord  Nightingford,  the  poor 
curate  and  his  wife  would  no  longer  receive 
their  usual  supplies  from  the  farm  and  gar- 
den«  But  Laura  did  mention  that  she  hoped 
Lord  Nightingford  would*  remember  the  old 
servants  at  Baynton  Hall,  most  of  whom,  in 
the  true  primitive  styie  of  <dd  English  man 
ners,  had  been  ail  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  the  late  possessor. 

Six  months  after  the  death  of  its  old  mas« 
t^,  Baynton  Hall  seemed  already  changed; 
and  yet  nothing  had  been  touched;  every 
chair  and  picture  was  in  its  wonted  place. 
The  same  ponderous  tomes  still  lay  on  the 
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library  table,  and  were  open  at  the  very  page 
where  the  eyes  of  their  old  friend  had  last 
rested  on  them.  At  mid-day,  a  gleam  of  sun 
continued  to  shine  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  bei^tiful  painted  glass  window, — which  I 
mentioned  as  having  been  taken  from  the  an- 
cient chapel  of  the  ruined  castle^ — illumining 
the  time-worn  pages  with  the  brilliant  reflection 
of  the  crest  and  arms  of  the  family.  But 
the  shutters  of  all  the  lower  windows  were 
closed ;  dust  had  begun  to  accumulate  on  the 
furniture,  and  spiders  were  revelling  amid  the 
gilt  carving,  and  spinning  their  webs  from 
the  high  back  of  one  embroidered  chair  to 
another. 

A  solemn  and  mournful  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  vast  mansion.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard,  except  the  lazy  purr  of  an  old 
cat  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  ticking  of  the  great 
clock,  or,  now  and  then,  the  slow  shuffling 
step,  across  the  sandy  floor,  of  an  old  wo- 
man, the  sole  inhabitant  of  the  place.  And 
this  old   woman,   who  now  daily  cooked  her 
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own  scanty  meal,  and  cleaned  her  own  room, 
had  been,  m  short  months  ago,  the  luxurious 
housekeeper  and  important  directress  of  the 
large  establishment.  Fifty-six  years  had  she 
served  the  master  of  Baynton  Hall,  and  was 
almost  as  much  revered  by  the  neighbours 
as  the  mistress  herself;  yet  this  old  woman, 
who  might  easily  have  found  a  situation  in 
some  respectable  family,  preferred  to  live 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  house  she 
loved  so  well,  though,  for  looking  after  it,  she 
was  only  to  receive  the  scanty  pittance  which 
would  have  been  paid  to  a  stranger. 

Mrs.  Sunwell,  unlike  most  housekeepers, 
had  neither  made  nor  saved  money  by  her 
long  service.  The  goodness  of  her  heart,  as 
well  as  extreme  veneration  for  the  character 
of  her  master,  had  caused  her  to  imitate  even 
his  faults.  Mrs.  Sunwell  gave  all  her  wages 
to  the  poor,  except  the  few  pounds  which 
purchased  her  yearly  wardrobe,  consisting  of 
an  every-day  dress  of  coloured  chintz,  and 
an  evening   and    Sunday  one    of   grey  silk, 
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with  a  dose  lace  cap  made  after  the  fashion 
of  the  last  century.  And  now,  in  her  old 
age,  she  passed  her  solitary  days,  not  a  prey 
to  regret  at  having  been  so  improvident* 
but  full  of  hope  and  redgnation.  Deefv 
ly  did  she  mourn  the  death  of  her  dear 
master,  because  she  loved  him  so  much,  and 
because  all  the  place  and  parish  and  neigb^ 
bourhood  would  feel  and  su£Per  from  his  loss. 
Of  herself  she  never  thought,  nor  did  a  single 
murmur  .pass  her  lips  at  having  no  one  to 
assist  her  in  keeping  the  house. 

One  only. fear  she  had  had— a  deep  acute 
pang  had  depressed  for  a  season  her  cheerful 
spirits :  it  was  when  she  was  ordered  by  Lord 
Nightix^ord^s  steward  to  quit  the  place.  But 
it  passed  away  when  the  hard  proud  man 
accepted  her  offer  of  remaining  to  take  care 
of  the  hall  for  the  ten  pounds  a  year  he 
had  offered  to  an  old  garden-woman.  And 
Mrs.  Sunwell  remained,  and  wept  wnowfvl 
fareweUs  to  all  the  other  servants  who  were 
turned  off;  and  a  mournful  day  it  was,  when 
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the  old  gardener,  and  coecbman,  and  all  the 
others  bade  thehr  last  adieu  to  the  beloved 
place. 

But,  on  the  first  evening  of  their  departure, 
Mrs.    Sunwell    was-  not   alone.      Laura   and 
Henry,  bringing   with   them   a  beautiful   in- 
fimt,  which   now  began  to  delight  them  with 
its  smiles,   came  to  drink  tea  with  the  old 
housekeeper.     *'  Oh !  ^  said   the  old  lad j,  as 
she  poured    out   the    tea   which    Laura    had 
taken  care  to  provide,  **  oh !  if  I  could  but 
think  it    wasn't  Miss  Helenas  doing,  I  should 
not   be    so   miserable :    if  I  thought    she  'd 
come  bere  soon  and  see  justice  done  to  the 
place,    and  have  some   of    the    old    servants 
taken  care  of;   for  there  ^s  Mr.  Parsenall  the 
butler  far  worse  off  than  me,  because  he^s 
so  lame,  't  is  doubtful  whether  hell  get  an^ 
other  place.      If  I  thought  she  would   come 
back,  ch  !  I  wouldn't  mind  anything !     But, 
somehow,  I  have  my   fears;    and  H  was  but 
this  morning  I  said  to  Betty,  says  I,  (as  she 
was  dusting  the   toilet  in   the  blue  bedroom 
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for  the  last  time»  and  crying  so  that  her 
tears  fell  fast  on  the  damask  cover  as  she 
was  wiping  away  the  dust,)  says  I,  *  Betty, 
I  begins  to  think  our  young  lady  will  never 
come  and  sleep  in  that  bed  again — and  oh  ! 
what  would  her  poor  father  have  said  if  he 
thought  she  would  desert  the  place  this  way  ? 
And  oh !  Miss  Laura,  beg  pardon — Mrs.  Rook- 
more,«-only  think,  Jonas  the  stable-boy  d^ 
clared  he  heard  Mr.  Lucas,  that  steward  of 
my  lord's,  say,  that  his  master  talked  of  sell- 
ing  the  place.' " 

Laura  started  and  turned  pale,  but  not 
wishing  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  so- 
litary old  woman,  she  tried  to  assure  her 
it  was  impossible.  She  did  not  say  that 
she  had  written  several  letters  to  Helen  about 
the  old  servants  and  received  no  answer ;  but 
she  faintly  expressed  a  hope,  that  Helen  would 
soon  return. 

*^  I  hope  so,  I  hope  so,^  said  the  old  woman, 
catching  at  her  words.  **  If  I  wasn^t  sure  all 
this   is   done   without   Missy's,    I   mean   my 
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ladj^s  knowledge^  I  shouldn^t  care  how  soon 
these  old  bones  was  resting  in  the  church- 
yard. I  only  wish  to  live  till  I  see  the  place 
restored  to  the  family  honours,  and  every- 
thing going  on  as  I  knew  my  old  master 
would  have  wished.** 

Often  did  Laura  visit  the  old  Hall,  and  al- 
low the  garrulous  inmate  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  talking  for  hours ;  for  she  never  could  per- 
suade her  to  come  to  the  parsonage:  she 
seemed  to  have  quite  a  superstitious  dread 
of  leaving  the  house  without  an  inhabitant, 
**  Sure  I  'd  be  giving  it  up  to  the  spirits  of 
desolation  at  once,"  she  would  say.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  this,  or  whether  she  herself 
understood  the  expression,  Laura  could  never 
ascertain;  but  the  latter  had  such  4  venera- 
tion herself  for  the  place,  that  she  readily 
entered  into  the  old  woman^s  feelings. 

If  all  the  servants  suffered  so  much  at  the 
loss  of  their  kind  master  and  the  desertion  of  the 
place,  it  may  be  imagined  what  were  the  feelings 
of  Laura,  whose  only  weakness  was  an  over- 

fS 
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weening  affection  to  the  few  friends  she  loved* 
and  whose  local  attachments  were  wonder* 
fully  strong*  Baynton  Hall  had  been  the 
first  place  where  the  accents  of  kindness  and 
praise  had  reached  her  young  ear.  To  Bayn- 
ton she  had  come  a  poor  harshly  used  child. 
To  Baynton  Hall  she  had  afterwards  returned 
in  the  vacations,  and  was  received  by  her  dear 
step*father  with  as  much  affection  and  kindness 
as  he  lavished  on  his  own  Hden.  At  Baynton, 
all  was  smiling  and  sunny ;  an  atmosphere  of 
affection  seemed  to  breathe  round  the  fdace. 
Every  dependuit  about  it,  every  garden»wo- 
man  and  workman  had  been  pursuing  the  same 
occupation  for  years,  cheered  by  the  neven- 
failing  smiles,  or  nods,  or  kind  words,  of 
their  master.  Here,  too^  had  their  parents 
worked  before  them ;  and  the  inherited  feeling 
of  attachment  is  strong  in  most  of  the  seque»> 
tered  parts  of  England,  even  to  those  masters 
of  the  soil  who  are  unworthy  of  the  poor  man^s 
affection.  Here  had  Laura  thought,  felt,  and 
loved,  and  there  was  not  a  rustic  seat  or  tree 
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that  did  not  vividly  recall  some  event  of  her 
life. 

To  an  innocent  mind  and  loving  disposition, 
all  that  revives  the  recollection  of  the  past  is 
pleasant.  Even  when  the  dear  ones  are  no  more 
who  caused  our  chief  pleasure  in  those  scenes, 
stilly  if  there  be  no  remorseful  feeKngs  mingled 
with  our  regret,  we  love  the  place  which  is 
hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of  past  joy. 
The  same  feeling  of  happiness  seems  still  to 
breathe  tbere«  to  pervade  ev«ry  well-known 
object.  No  wonder,  then,  if  Laura  spent  many 
of  the  leisure  hours  she  could  command  in 
wandering  over  the  beloved  place,  thinking 
of  past  times,  and  uttering  fervent  prayers 
for  her  iquch-loved  Helra. 

But  the  poor  curate^s  wife  had  not  much 
time  to  devote  to  such  an  indulgence,  and  as 
months  sped  on  she  had  still  less  at  her  dispo- 
sal.  Her  mother's  prophecy  began  to  be  ful- 
filled. Already  the  dairy  and  farm  and  garden, 
which  poor  Mr.  Baynton  had  looked  upon  as 
a  never-failing  source  of  maintenance  for  the 
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young  couple,  was  gone.  The  gardeners  were 
dismissed  soon  after  his  death ;  the  farm  had 
been  let  out  to  several  tenants,  and  the  dairy 
was  shut  up, — that  picturesque  old  dairy 
in  the  tulip  garden,  which  it  had  been  the 
pride  of  several  generations  of  Mrs.  Bayn* 
tons  to  ornament  with  costly  china,  and  where 
cheeses,  celebrated  all  over  the  country,  had 
been  made  for  centuries. 

So  the  curate  and  his  wife  and  child,  had 
to  subsist  on  one  hundred  a-year  I  They  could 
have  kept  no  servant,  but  that  Helen's  old 
Scotch  nurse,  who  lived  at  one  of  the  park 
lodges,  and  had  been  allowed  twenty  pounds  i^ 
year  by  her  master,  insisted  upon  serving  the 
Rookmores  for  nothing.  She  had  laid  by  a  small 
sum,  and  though  her  allowance  had  ceased  at 
Mr.  Baynton^s  death,  the  old  woman  declared 
she  could  a£Pord  to  live  the  remainder  of  her 
.  days  without  going  to  service,  or  being  a  bur« 
then  to  any  one. 

She  was  sorely  hurt  at  the  neglect  of  her 
darling  young  lady,  or  rather  at  <'my  lord^s^ 
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unkindness,  for  the  simple  creature  was  pod- 
tWe  that  ^  he  must  ill-treat  her  darling  child 
Helen,  and,  perhaps,  keep  her  in  a  prison  in 
some  o^  them  outlandish  parts,  to  prevent  her 
coining  among  us  agin,  the  puir  innocent.^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

O  Memory  1  thou  ever  restless  power. 
Recalling  all  that 's  vanish*d  from  our  sight ; 
Thy  pencil  dipp'd  now  in  the  rainbow's  light. 
Now  in  the  gloomy  tints  of  midnight's  hour. 
From  youth's  gay  garden,  manhood's  blighted  bower. 
Culling  thy  varied  chaplet,  dark  and  bright — 
The  rose,  the  rue,  the  baleful  aconite. 
Alternating  the  cypress  and  the  flower ! 

Casting  with  lightning  speed  thy  wizard  glance 
Through  the  long  retrospect  of  by-gone  years. 
Whence,  at  thine  'best,  in  dim  array  advance. 
Shadows  of  idle  hopes  and  idle  fears : 
Half  cheerful  is  thy  saddest  countenance, 
Thy  sweetest  smile,  alasl  is  moist  with  tears  ! 

Marquess  of  NoBTHAiiirroK. 

Thb  first  winter  after  Mr.  Baynton^s  death 
was  long  and  severe      A  gloomy  cold  still- 
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ness,  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood of  Baynton  Hall.  Not  only  did  the 
curate  and  his  wife  fed  most  acutely  the  loss 
of  those  comforts  and  luxuries  which  render 
the  burthen  of  grief  more  tolerable,  but  every 
cottage,  every  villager,  felt  the  chilling  pri- 
▼atioD.  The  poor  suffered  from  temporal  dis- 
tress, but  chiefly  did  they  mourn  that  old 
man  whose  gladsome  countenance  was  sure  to 
cheer  them  in  any  distress.  He  was  gone  for 
ever ;  and  the  voice  which,  with  good-natured 
fun  and  encouragement,  had  so  often  greeted 
their  ears,  was  sQent  in  the  grave. 

At  last,  the  melancholy  winter  past  away; 
the  old  lime  trees  and  stately  oaks  began  to 
put  forth  their  green  leaves  ;  the  cheering 
sun  beamed  as  brilliantly  as  ever  on  Baynton 
Hall,  and  spring  flowers  came  up  among  the 
weeds  in  the  old  borders,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  neglect  with  which  they  were  treated. 
But  the  grass  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  broad 
gravel  walks,  and  weeds  and  nettles  nearly 
choked  the  sweet  violets. 
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It  was  then  that  Laura  and  all  the  people 
who  loved  the  old  place,  heard  that  Lady 
Nightingford  had  arrived  in  London :  and 
from  busy  gay  London,  poor  good  souls  !  they 
expected  her  to  come  to  see  a  place  which  she 
knew  would  make  her  very  melancholy,  and 
leave  a  scene  of  gaiety  where  amusements  were 
in  full  play,  and  at  a  moment  too,  when  straw, 
berries,  young  men,  and  plovers^  ^ggSt  are  espe* 
cially  in  requisition.  Yet  the  people  of  the 
village  said  that  surely  Lady  Nightingford 
would  soon  come  now  and  restore  all  things ; 
and  Laura  yielded  to  the  general  persuasion. 
She  indulged  herself  oftener  than  of  late  ^in 
wandering  over  the  place,  and  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  revert  to  the  early  and  happy  days 
of  childhood,  and  visit  those  spots  which  re- 
called more  particularly  dear  Helenas  doings 
and  sayings  of  yore. 

Here  had  the  young  heiress  (for  she  always 
knew  her  prospects) --here,  on  this  old  seat 
at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  had  she  often  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  she  should  be  grown 
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up  and  have  her  motber^s  fortune.  Helen  al- 
ways thought  aloud .  so  she  said  she  would 
give  her  darling  Laura  a  beautiful  house  and 
garden,  and  would  paint  pictures  to  adorn 
the  walls,  and  work  covers  for  the  chairs ; 
and  Laura  should  have  a  fine  carriage  and 
a  grand  piano.  Laura  sighed  as  she  remein« 
bered  all  this,  not  because  she  had  no  houses  or 
carriage,  or  grand  piano,  but  because  she  fear- 
ed that  Helen's  once  affectionate  and  kind  heart 
was  changed.  Never,  indeed,  had  she  buOt 
much  on  the  stability  of  feelings  and  affecdons 
which  are  not  guided  by  religion ;  but  still, 
she  had  always  trusted,  that  the  child  of  hope 
and  importance  to  the  place,  the  young  object 
of  so  many  prayers  and  good  wishes,  would 
in  time  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  duty. 
To  think  of  her  changed  or  perverted,  was 
far  worse  than  if  she  had  died. 

Laura  had  made  all  sorts  of  excuses  for 
Helen.  She  had  called  to  mind  the  temp- 
tauons  and  snares  which  must  beset  her  in  the 
life  she  led ;  but  it  was  hard  to  a  person  who 
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had  such  strong  local  attachments  as  Laura, 
to  comprehend  that  anything  could  have  in- 
duced her  sister  to  remain  so  long  absent  from 
the  place,  —  could  have  prevented  her  from 
coming  to  visit  the  grave  of  her  dear  father,-— 
that  family  vault  where  her  forefathers  bad 
slept  for  centuries.      Laura  was  certain  that 
Helen  had  always  dearly  loved   her  parent; 
but  how  strange  that,  as  yet,  no  steps  bad 
been  taken  to  place  even  a  tablet  to  record 
his  name,  the  last  of  that  illustrious  race,  and 
the  only  one  who  had  no  monument  to  re- 
cord his  virtues  or  his  deeds.      But  now  she 
fondly  hoped  that  Helen  would  come,  and  all 
would  be  well. 

Encouraged  by  these  delightful  anticipa- 
tions, Laura  lingered  on  the  old  terrace  one 
fine  evening  until  the  sun  had  set.  Rook- 
more  had  been  absent  all  day,  and  would 
not  return  till  late,  as  the  vicar,  who  lived 
at  his  larger  parish  twenty  miles  from  Bayn« 
ton,  had  sent  for  him.  So  Laura  had  brought 
her  beautiful  child,  and   the  little  dress  she 
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^«&  making  for  its  expected  oomponioiif  and 
sat  cm  tbe  bench  at  the  end  of  the  teiv 
laoe,  where  «he  and  Helen  had  conversed 
so  often.  Laura  thought  of  the  convena* 
doD  they  had  together  the  evening  after 
Hden  had  diaoovered  that  her  future  hus- 
band. Lord  Nightingford,  was  Bklward  Mel- 
ville; Here,  too,  had  poor  Mr.  Denman  of- 
fered her  his  hand,  and  here  had  he  gienerous- 
ly  forgiven  her  refusal,  and  heaped  bene6t8 
oo  his  rival. 

How  many  sad  events  had  occurred  since 
then ;  and  yet  as  Laura's  spirits  were  more 
raised  by  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  Helen,  she 
felt  as  if  that  evening  were  but  yesterday. 
When  it  became  too  dark  to  work,  she  gazed 
oo  the  windows  of  the  old  mansion,  and  almost 
expected  to  see  lights  brought  into  the  rooms ; 
but  all  was  dark,  except  where  the  moon, 
which  DOW  arose  over  the  lime  avenue,  shone 
upon  the  bright  lattices  of  the  oriel  windows 
in  the  south  turret. 
The  church  clock  struck  nine :  Laura  start- 
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ed  up,  surprised  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
She  had  a  long  and  lonely  way  to  walk  home, 
for  the  shortest  path  through  the  kitchen  gar* 
den,  that  path  which  she  had  so  often  trod 
with  those  loved  ones  who  were  now  dead, 
or  far  away,  was  blocked  up.  She  now  al- 
ways came  straight  through  the  fields,  and 
by  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  a  walk  which, 
even  by  day,  was  peculiarly  lonely  and  sad. 

The  dark  grove  round  the  old  ruin  seemed 
never  visited  by  a  human  footstep.  There 
was  a  superstition  that  the  place  was  haunt- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  Bay n tons,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  had  commit- 
ted suicide  there ;  and  if  ever  an  old  place  was 
fit  abode  for  a  perturbed  spirit,  it  was  De 
Baynton  castle.  Screech-owls  and  bats  were 
there  in  abundance,  and  as  their  melancholy 
hooting  now  reached  Laura^s  ear,  she  almost 
trembled,  and  instinctively  pressed  her  little 
child  closer  to  her  bosom^yet  she  was  by  no 
means  superstitious;  and,  gathering  up  her 
work,  she  was  preparing  to  descend  the  slop- 
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ing  lawn»  which  led  to  the  river  and  old  ruins, 
when  a  strange  sound  was  heard,  from  beneath 
the  adjoining  grove^  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
dairy. 

Laura  listened  attentively, — ^it  was  like  the 
homely  noise  of  a  hoe  striking  against  the 
ground;  her  heart  bounded  almost  unconsci- 
ously with  joy,  for  it  was  one  of  those  rural 
sounds  she  loved  so  much,  and  which  put 
her  in  mind  of  the  summer  mornings  when 
she  used  to  hear  that  very  sound  under  her 
bedroom  window  in  happy  days  of  child- 
hood. 

She  now  looked  up  at  that,  bedroom  win- 
dow :  it  was  one  of  the  oriel  windows,  the 
highest  in  the  south  turret,  and  she  thought 
of  the  old  garden-man,  Daniel,  who  had  been 
a  soldier,  and  lost  a  leg  when  serving  with 
Mr.  Baynton^s  brother  in  the  wars.  He  al- 
ways weeded  the  pleasure-grounds ;  and  Laura 
remembered  how  joyfully  she  used  to  throw 
open  that  little  casement  and  receive  a  morn* 
ing  greeting  and  blessing  from  the  good  man. 
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So  absorbed  was  she  in  the  past,  and  in 
in  thinking  of  the  sunny  though  time-worn 
countenance  of  old  Daniel,  and  wondering 
what  had  become  of  him  now,  that  she  per- 
ceived not  that  the  sound  still  continued. 

^*  It  must  be  fancy,"  thought  she  at  last, 
when  a  rustling  among  the  trees  again  raised 
her  attention,  and  made  her  start  and  look 
round.  '^  It  must  be  fancy ,^  thought  Laura ; 
^*  and,  yet,  old  Mrs.  SunweU,  the  housekeeper, 
declares  that  some  good  spirit  keeps  this  ter- 
race free  from  weeds,  that  she  hears  after 
night-fall  the  sound  of  a  hoe  and  spade;  and 
certainly  the  grass  has  not  invaded  this  beauti- 
ful walk,**  she  thought,  as  she  saw  by  the  clear 
moonlight  the  broad  expanse  of  weedless  graveL 

The  sound  of  hoeing  became  more  distinct, 
and  Laura,  with  a  curiosity  not  quite  unmin- 
gled  with  superstitious  feeling,  approached  that 
end  of  the  terrace  whence  the  noise  came,  and 
whicii  was  overshadowed  by  the  wide  spread- 
ing  branches  of  ancient  trees.      It   was  not 
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fancy ;  there  was  certainly  the  shadowy  out- 
line of  a  figure  bending  towards  the  ground, 
and  stirring  it  with  some  garden  implement. 
The  eyening  breeze  blew  fresh,  and  whistled 
through  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  Laura's 
baby  began  to  cry.  The  figure  started  up 
and  turned  away,  but  soon  came  back,  and 
Laura  beard  a  well-known  voice  saying,  **  Oh, 
Miss  Laura,  is  that  you  ?  I  was  a-going 
away,  because  I  didn^t  want  you  to  find  me 
here ;  but  then  I  was  afeared  ye  would  be  ter- 
rified like,  if  ye  had  seen  me,  and  think  \  was 
a  gbost."^ 

^*  What  are  you  doing  here,  Daniel,  at  this 
time  of  night  P  and  where  have  you  been  ?  I 
have  never  seen  you  since  your  dear  master's 
death."" 

**Tis  because  I  got  a  place  wi'  Farmer 
Nolan,  at  Cheselton,  and  I  had  no  time ;  but 
the  real  truth  on  "t.  Miss,  is,  I  wouldn't  trust 
myself  to  see  ye,  for  my  heart  is  welL-nigh 
broken ;  and  so,  says  I,  « 1 11  never  go  near 
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any  o'  the  famUy  agaiD,  and  I  ^U  never  spake 
a  word  about  them/  because  the  thought  of 
it  all  seemed  to  choke  me.  So  I  worked  from 
morning  till  night  at  Farmer  Nolan's,  and 
would  not  suffer  any  one  to  ask  me  'ere  a 
question  about  the  family ;  and  so  I  thought 
in  time  IM  forget  all,  but  it  wouldnH  do. 
One  Sunday  I  heard  the  bell  ring  more  sweet- 
ly than  ever  at  Baynton  church,  all  across  the 
hillsy  though  'tis  two  miles.  I  had  never  heard 
Vm  so  plain  before,  and  the  sound  seemed  to 
draw  me  to  that  church;  so,  instead  o^  go- 
ing to  Cheselton,  I  went  across  the  meadows, 
and  tuk  my  old  place  under  the  big  monument 
of  master^s  great-grandfather ;  and  the  old  tomb 
with  the  fine  figure  in  red  laying  on  the  top, 
looked  so  friendly  like^  and  the  figure  in  white 
opposite,  of  master^s  first  wife,  seemed  to  smile 
upon  me  just  as  she  did  upon  her  baby,  that 
is.  Miss  Helen,  afore  she  died;  and  so  I 
thought  all  the  ould  hefigies,  as  master  used 
to  call  ^em,  seemed  fond  o'  me;  and  when 
service  was  over,  I  couldn't  help  coming  up 
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to  see  the  grand  place  where  they  had  all 
lived.  Ah,  but.  Miss,  when  I  8ee*d  the  deao- 
latioD,  when  I  see'd  Miss  Helenas  garden,  and 
youm,  all  lookmg  like  a  wilderness,  I  thought 
my  heart  would  break,  and  I  sat  down  under 
the  old  sun-dial  yonder,  and  cried  like  a  child ; 
and  while  I  was  a  crying,  I M  a  old  knife  in 
my  pocket,  and  not  well  knowing  what  I  was 
about,  I  began  weeding;  and  though  I  soon 
found  what  I  was  about,  and  I  knew  it  was 
the  holy  Sabbath,  I  oouldnH  help  myself,  my 
knee  seemed  fSutened  to  the  ground,  though 
*twas  not  for  prayer ;  and  I  went  on  weeding 
tfll  the  bells  rung  for  evening  service.  I  was 
afetred  'twas  sinful,  so  I  got  up  and  tried 
to  wipe  the  stain  of  the  gravel  (fur  ^twas  got 
wet  wi^  the  long  grass)  from  my  Sunday 
smock-frock,  and  went  to  the  church  again. 
I  wouldn't  trust  myself  to  come  and  see  youy 
though  my  1^  seemed  a-most  ready  to  drag 
me  there ;  but  I  determined  to .  come  now 
and  then  after  day^s  work  was  done,  and 
try  to  keep  the  t^race  decent.    And  to  be  sure 

VOL.  I.  o 
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I  have  slept  better  at  nights  since,  though  I 
be  sometimes  tedicMis  tired.^ 

^'  And  you  have  walked  all  those  two  miles 
here  and  badci  after  your  chy^s  work  ?  Poor 
Daniel !  **  said  Xiaura^  touched  by  Ihe  old 
mane's  recital. 

'^  Oh,  the  two  miles  is  nothing  in  these 
long .  days ;  but  the  only  thing  I  couldn^t 
abide  at  firat,  was  passhig  through  the  old 
castle  down  there.  O  Mias^  't  is  a  fear* 
ful  place;  I  have  heard  strange  sounds,  and 
•»«-but  His  better  not  to  think  on  such  things.^^ 

"  Much  better  not,  Daniel«  particularly  as 
we  must  now  pass  by  the  place." 

The  old  garden-mao  acoompamed  Laura 
through  the  dreaded  ruins*  Whether  it  was 
that  Daniel  was  so  busy  talking  and  amiliBg 
at  Laura^s  beautiful  baby,  I  know  not;  but 
certainly  they  heard  and  saw  nothing  more 
strange  than  some  bats  and  owlsi  which 
screeched  and  flitted  across  the  dear  tky 
near  the  old  ruined  tower. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


-Sue  they  wIm  lead 


A  coQDtiy  life  must  be  mate  pvue  aod  holy 
Thsaa  we  of  the  crowded  city.    There  the  heart, 
Dwefiiog  in  profit^le  aolitude, 
H<4ds  frequent  commuae  with  itself  in  tileitce.; 
Or,  which  is  sweeter  still,  may  meditate 
Amid  the  curious  melodies  of  nature, — 
The  mnnnuriog  sounds  of  insects  on  the  wing^ 
The  song  of  birds,  the  flow  and  fell  of  waters, — 
Which  calm  the  soul  and  fit  it  for  good  thoughts, 
Better  than  «ile«oeir--On  the  works  of  God 
The  eye  coutinnally  rests,  and  meets 
No  intervening  obstacle  to  exclude 
The  ohaenration  of  his  favantitt  spriagiog 
From  the  fiur  earth !    Oh !  in  the  country, 
We  seem  to  stand  in  our  Creator's  presence, 
flmioaiided  by  the  wonders  he  hath  made 
To  charm  and  bless  us ;  while  the  land,  sea,  and  sky 
Are  open  all  before  us,  and  our  hearts 
Beedve  an  elevation  aod  a  purity 
From  the  deep  sentiment  whidi  breathes  from  them ! 

Habvess. 

Whsn  Laura  reached  the  rectory,  the  found 
Rookmore  avraiting  her  arrival  with  great  aox- 

o2 
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iety.     His  manner  was  agitated ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  their  marriage,  he  s^med  to 
be  thinking  of  something  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  communicate  to  his  wife.     Mrs.  Newlan, 
the  old  woman  who  had  been  Helen's  nurse, 
and  was  now  the  only  domestic  in  the  rectory, 
looked  full  of  importance  too,  and  bustled  into 
the  room  unsummoned,  many  times  after  she 
had  laid  the  little  supper  on  the  parlour  table. 
Laura,  as  long  as  they  were  subject  to  inter- 
ruption, did  not  wish  to  ask  her  husband  any 
questions,  and  related  her  strange  interview 
with  old  DanieL    But  neither  Rookmore  nor 
Mrs.  Newlan  seemed  to  attend  much  to  what 
she  was  saying.    At  last,  tbe  old  nurse,  who 
had  been  always  a  sort  of  privileged  person 
'  in  the  family,  exclaimed,  as  if  unable  to  keep 
silence  any  longer,  **  Sure,  Miss — Missis,  you 
take  it  very  easy ;  don't  ye  know  that  Parson 
Lay  land  is  a-dying  ?" 

^^  Poor  man  !^  exclaimed  Laura,  *'  I  am  very 
sorry.  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  of  this, 
Henry?     I  thought  you  had  been  with  him 
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aD  the  day.  Poor  man,  I  bad  no  idea  he  was 
evenfll." 

"  I  knows  why  Master  didn't  tdl  you,  well 
enough,  for'  be  was  angered  wi^  me  when  he 
came  home,  and  I  beard  the  parson  was  dying, 
because,  says  I—" 

^Stay,"  exclaimed  Rookmore,  '*do  not  men- 
tion that  subject  again.  I  fervently  hope  and 
pngr  Mr.  Ijayland  will  recover.^ 

*'  And  sure  that  wo^n't  prevent  his  recovery, 
for  Miss  lisura  jist — ** 

**  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it*"  exclaimed 
Bookmore  impatiently.  But  the  old  nurse, 
who  was  a  wise  and  calculating  person^  was 
Qot  so  easily  silenced ;  she  stood  twirling  the 
eorner  of  her  apron  most  resolutely  behind 
Rookmore^s  chair,  and,  looking  at  Laura,  said, 
^*  What  harm  could  it  do  the  poor  gentleman 
if  Miss  Laura  was  jist  to  write  a  line  to  Helen, 
and  to  say  as  bow  the  parson  is  ill,  and  of  course 
she  would  wish  to  fulfil  her  fathei^s  last  wish, 
and  give  this  living  to  the  person  it  was  always 
mtended  for?     Where  could  be  the  harm  o' 
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this?  I  knows  the  world  better  nor  either 
of  ye ;  I  know  there 's  Mr.  Taing^  my  Lord's 
curate  at  Royston,  will  be  looking  after  the 
living,  and  he  no  ways  deserving  of  it ;  only 
just  may  be  he'll  get  it,  fbr  the  hold  he  has 
over  my  Lord^s  mind,  because  be  was  his  tutor, 
and  other  people,  too,  may  be  looking  for  it ; 
and  my  Lady  may  not  know  Mr.  Layland  is 
so  near  death,  and— but  don^t  let  me  be  pmU 
ing  here,  and  wasting  the  time.  Only  jfal 
sit  down,  Missis,  and  write  a  word  to  my 
Lady  ;  or  if  you  wont,  I  will,^  continued 
the  nurse  in  a  resolute  tone  when  she  saw 
that  Laura  hesitated,  and  looked  towards  her 
husband. 

After  a  long  consultation,  and  many  scruples 
on  the  part  of  Bookmore,  who  had  never  adsed 
for  anything  in  his  life,  a  letter  was  written. 

They  had  certainly  alwayis  hoped  that  they 
would  never  be  obliged  to  quit  the  did  rectory, 
where  they  had  passed  so  many  happy  days, 
and  leave  the  parishioners,  who  were  so 
often  visited  by  the  curate  and  his  wife,  and 
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90  well  kBown  to  them^  as  to  be  lored  like 
deur  Tflalions  and  frienda  They  had  never 
indulged  in  a  wtah  beyond  this;  not  even 
ktdy,  when  the  loas  of  the  gaiden  and  farm 
of  Baynton  Hall  had  reduoed  them  to  depend 
finr  snbaiflteiice  sdiely  on  the  curacy  of  one 
huodzed  a  year«  Bui  now  they  reflected 
with  sorrow  and  dismay,  that  if  Mr.  Layland 
should  die^  and  that  Lord  Nightingfbrd  were 
to  beatow  the  ttring  on  some  one  else,  the 
future  incumbent  mig^t  possibly  serve  the 
church  himself,  and  reside  in  the  rectory- 
house  and  keep  no  curate^  Their  only  means 
of  support  would  then  be  gone ! 

It  was  this  consideration,  and  the  anxious 
glances  which  poor  liaura  cast  towards  her 
sleeping  child  —  that  dear  child  which  might 
soon  have  no  roof  over  its  head  '^^  which  deter- 
mined Rookmore  to  allow  his  wife  to  write. 
It  was  a  difficult  letter  to  pen,  for  Laura 
had  of  late  seldom  heard  from  Helen;  and 
her  sister^s  letters  had,  from  the  period  of  her 
marriage,  become  gradually  shorter,  and  less 
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confidential.  The  ooDsequence  of  tfais  was  a 
restraint  on  both  sides ;  and  when  this  is  felt 
by  a  person  who,  like  Laura,  is  all  aflPection, 
yet  diffident  of  herself,  and  fearful  of  widen- 
ing the  breach  which  seemed  to  have  sprung 
up  between  her  and  a  beloved  sister,  it  increases 
the  difficulty  of  asking  a  favour.  To  be  obliged 
to  intrude  her  own  cares  and  anxieties,  when 
she  would  wish  to  say  nothing  but  what  would 
tend  to  win  back  the  lost  affection  of  Helen, 
both  to  herself  and  the  old  place,  was  very 
painful. 

The  important  letter,  for  which  old  Mrs. 
Newlan  waited  up  with  the  greatest  anxiety, 
cost  Laura  many  tears.  At  last  it  was  finidiedy 
and  given  to  the  delighted  nurse,  who  was 
to  rise  early  the  following  morning  and  take 
it  to  the  post-office  at  the- nearest  town. 

With  a  more  cheerful  cauateoanoe  than 
she  had  worn  since  her  old  mast^a.  death, 
Mrs.  Newlan  started  off  with  the  letter.  As 
she  walked  along  the  short  cut  through 
the  meadows,  a  thousand  vague  hope^  flitted 
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througfa  her  mind.  She  imagined  that  thiv 
letter  was  longer,  and  evide&tly  written  more 
horn  poor  Lauia^  heart  than  many  whieh  she 
hid  before  taken  to  the  post  This  letter,  over 
wbieh  she  had  seen  so  many  tears  shed,  might 
Bot  only  be  the  means  of  ensuring  competence 
to  the  Rookmores,  but  it  might  touch  the  heart 
of  the  heiress  of  Baynton,  and  bring  her  back 
to  the  jAace  again.  Already  the  old  nurse 
fdt  the  roay  lips  of  her  dear  foster-child  press 
her  dieek ;  and  in  the  fair  vision  which  her 
imsgination  conjured  up,  there  was  a  strange 
mixtare  of  the  lovely  laughing  child  she 
had  danced  on  her  knee,  and  the  beautiful 
bhttbing  lady  who  had  departed  as  a  bride 
from  her  fatber^s  hall. 

Of  all  the  kindly  affections  which  embellish 
our  nature,  there  are  few  more  devotedly  fer- 
vent and  unselfish)  than  the  love  of  a  lowly 
nurse  towards  the  child  she  has  reared.  She 
coDtempiatea  its  progress  through  life  with 
greater  interest  than  she  feels  even  for  her 
own  offsprii^.      Years   and  years  may  pass 
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Bwaji  and  she  may  receive  no  mark  of  affec- 
tion from  the  object  of  her  pride  and  love— 
she  may  be  forgotten ;  but  the  poor  nur^  for- 
gives and  loves  on.  The  creature  that  once 
clung  with  childish  affection  to  her  breast,  ia 
now  in  a  sphere  far  above  her  own ;  it  has  no 
further  need  of  her  care,  and  is,  perhaps,  quite 
unconscious' of  her  devoted  and  enduring  love; 
her  darling  is  subject  to  a  thousand  tempta- 
tions,  and  is  loved  and  admired  by  the  great ; — 
and  how  can  it  be  expected,  that,  in  the  splen- 
did circle  where  that  idol  moves,  it  can  have 
time  or  thought  to  bestow  on  her  ?  80  reasons, 
and  so  loves  many  a  nurse,  till  old  age  and 
death  close  her  faithful  and  humble  career. 

I  know  this  by  experience;  I  have  seen 
several  examples  of  it  My  own  nurse  has 
loved,  and,  thank  Ood,  stilMoves  me,  with 
this  untiring,  and  forgiving,  and  unobtrusive 
affection. 

Mrs.  Newlan  was  not  without  that  usual 
quality  in  servants — curiosity :  but  if  she  did 
listen  at  the  door  when  Rookmore  and  his 
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wife  were  plsnniDg  the  letter,  and  then  went 
into  the  room  mad  fumUed  about  near  the 
desk,  to  try  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  writing ; 
if  she  now  twirled  the  letter  round  and  round 
and  peeped  into  it,— she  did  all  this  to  try 
and  disoorer  if  the  expressions  of  affection 
it  oootained  were  such  as  would  touch  the 
heart  of  her  darling  Helen.  With  all  her 
efforts  and  peepinga,  she  could  but  see  little 
now,  for  the  predous  document  was  enclosed 
to  Iioid  Nij^tingford.  With  many  a  fer-* 
▼ent  prayer  to  heaven  she  dropped  it  into 
the  post-hot;  and,  after  ascertaining  from 
the  Btationer'*B  wife  at  the  office,  that  it  would 
reach  London  the  following  day,  the  old  nurse 
leinmed  on  her  way,  full  of  hope» 

Laura's  hopes  were  not  so  hrightt  A 
day  passed,  and  then  another,  and  the  fourth 
morning  which  might  hate  brought  an  answer 
arrived,  hot  the  penny-postman,  who  passed 
through  the  village  every  day,  did  not  turn 
his  steps  towards  the  rectory.  The  nurse 
DOW  dreaded  not  only  that  the  living  wpjuld 
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be  lo8t,  but  that  her  darling  child  must  be 
illy  or  surely  she  would  have  written. 

The  accounts  of  Mr.  Layland's  danger  be* 
came  more  alarming.  Rookmore  and  his  wife 
thought  and  reflected  on  every  contingency; 
and,  as  time  passed  on,  they  began  secretly 
to  fear ;  but  the  more  they  feared,  so  much 
the  more  did  they  encourage  each  other  to 
hope.  Yet  both  gazed  in  silent  grief  on  all 
the  beloved  objects  which  surrounded  them ; 
and  more  hours  of  each  day  were  now  spent 
by  them  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  as  though 
they  half  dreaded  that  they  might  soon  be 
obliged  to  quit  their  humble  neighbours. 

In  the  old  reetory  every  chair  and  table 
seemed  dearer  than  ever  in  their  eyes,  and 
became  dearer  still  as  days  passed  by,  and 
brought  no  answer  to  their  letter.  Many 
were  the  excuses  and  reasons  talked  over 
and  suggested  by  the  kind-hearted  curale 
and  his  wife  for  this  strange  delay. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

But  here  ia  the  town,  all  is  so  artificial. 
We  see  and  bear  of  nothiog  bat  of  iiian^ 
And  his  ingenious^  petty,  Yaio  desires; 
Our  Tery  walls  confine  and  hem  us  in, 
And  shut  out  nature,  truth,  religion,  from  us. 

I  know  not  that.    Wherever  we  go,  we  bear 
Our  own  temptations  with  us,  and  still  think 
To  draw  from  our  peculiar  state  or  station 
The  excuse  for  yielding  to  them. 

Haembss, 

Bblxn  was  not  up  whes  the  post  came  in 
whidi  bnn^t  Laun's  letter,  but  Lord  Night- 
kgUnd,  to  whom  it  was  enclosed,  was  already 
m  the  library. 

He  flung  the  letter  from  Laura,  with  several 
others,  on  a  table,  among  a  heap  of  note8» 
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cards,  and  printed  invitadoDS.  On  this  table, 
also,  was  a  long  list  which  Helen  had  made  out 
the  preceding  day,  of  the  company  which  were 
to  be  invited  to  a  great  ball,  the  first  they  had 
yet  given  in  London.  This  list  interested  Lord 
Nightingford.  He  looked  at  it  with  compla* 
cency,  and  sat  down  at  the  table  to  add  a 
few  names  at  the  end,  and  erase  some  others, 
which,  after  due  consideration,  he  thought 
would  not  be  eligiUe. 

While  he  was  absorbed  in  this  important 
occupation,  Laura's  letter  was  jostled  about 
by  the  comer  of  the  large  sheel  of  foolscap 
paper  on  which  the  list  was  written.  The 
letter  got  shifted  and  jogged  from  the  surface 
of  one  open  note  to  another,  till  at  last  it  was 
fairly  shoved  under  a  large  Dresden  china  ink- 
stand; where,  after  an  oooasional  Ijoucfa  from 
the  same  foolscap  enemy  at  one  end,  it  reposed 
in  calm  tranq[uiUity. 

Helen  came  down  soon  afterwards,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  Lord  Nightingford  sitting  at 
her  table,  but  was  not  quite  so  'gratified  to 
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fed,  on  looking  over  the  list,  that  he  bad 
drawn  his  pea  through  the  names  of  some  of 
tlifisr  Naples  friends. 

^  Surely,**  exclaimed  she,  ^*  the  OubfaiDgs's 
are  very  nice  people^  and  Julia  was  so  kind 
to  me  when  I  was  ill  at  Naples.  I^e  is  the 
most  delightful  friend  I  have,  and  leminds 
me  sometimes  of  dear  Laura.^ 

^She  may  be  a  very  charming  person,  I 
have  no  doubt,**  said  Lord  Nightingford ;  **  but 
she  will  be  of  no  use  at  our  hall.  Suppose 
their  names  should  get  among  the  list  in  the 
Morning  Post?  Oubbings,  Mrs.  and  Miss, 
and  Hopkins,  too, — I  cannot  endure  the  idea 
of  it ;  besides,  they  know  nobody.* 

<<  But  poor  JuUa  will  be  so  hurt.  What  ex- 
cuse can  I  give  for  leaiing  them  out  ?  I  shall 
never  venture  to  see  her  again." 

**  So  much  the  better;  I  have  long  wished 
to  cut  those  people :  they  are  in  ona*s  way 
in  London.  You  have  yet — ^we  have  both — 
our  aoquaintanoes  still  to  make  in  the  English 
world ;  a  proper  position  in  society  is  to  be 
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attained.  And  you  know  it  is  impossible  to 
be  too  particular  in  the  choice  of  our  associ- 
ateS}^  continued  Lord  Nigbtingford  with  a 
very  wise  and  conscientious  look,  as  he' left 
the  room. 

Helen  sighed  as  she  sat  down  to  write  on 
the  printed  invitations  the  names  of  many 
people  which  sounded  very  aristocratic,  but 
whom  she  was  well  aware  did  not  care  for 
'  her.  In  this  mechanical  occupation  she  had 
leisure  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  melancholy 
hearUessness  of  fashionable  life ;  but  it  was 
soon  time  to  drive  out,  and  then  so  many 
exciting,  though  unimportant  events,  occur- 
red, that  she  did  not  feel  long  depressed. 

The  writing  table  was  not  again  visited  by 
Helen  that  morning.  On  the  following  day  she 
answered  many  notes  at  it,  but  did  not  discover 
the  letter  on  which  depended  the  future  fate 
of  those  she  loved  better  than  any  one  in  the 
whole  world  except  her  husband.  She  dipped 
her  pen  again  and  again  into  the  beautiful 
flowery  inkstand,  and  whQe  conning  over  an 
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ezpresaioD  in  a  oommoii-plaoe  note  of  condo- 
lence  or  oongratulAtion,   her  eyes  rested  on 
the  little  Chinese  grinning  figure,  holding  a 
gaudy  umbrella  in  a  fanciful  attitude  over  the 
inkstand.     Helen  hastened  to    seal  her  notes, 
and  leave  the  heartless  and  tiresome  occupa* 
tiona  of  the  writing-table,    still    unconscious 
that   the  expressions  of  the   truest  love  and 
kindly  feelii^s, — that  a  letter  bedewed  with 
tears  of  affection  and  sorrow,  was  so  near,  con- 
cealed   by  that  inkstand   with   the   capering 
laughing  figure ! 

The  next  momiog  the  honsenudd^  atten- 
tiott  was  attracted  by  the  extreme  disorder  of 
the  writing  table ;  and  being  in  a  tidy  humour, 
she  cemied  over  many  of  the  notes  with  true 
bopaemaid's  curiosity.  But  she  soon  threw 
them  down  with,  a  yawn,  and  half  muttered 
a  r^ret  that  '*  my  lady  had  never  anything 
like  so  many  nice  secrets  as  oAer  ladies  had 
where  she  lived  befioce  " 

BeUy  peeped  into  some  letters  in  the  blot- 
ting  book  with  little  better  success.     It  was 
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all  80  proper  and  monotonous  that  she  began 
to  think  she  did  not  see  enough  of  the  world 
in  this  place^  where  there  was  no  scandal, 
nothing  mysterious  to  amuse  her,  and  show 
what  high  life  was.  With  a  discontented 
jerk,  Betty  arranged  the  heaps  of  papers,  and 
dusted  the  china  inkstand.  As  she  settled  it 
more  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  a  letter, 
poor  Laura's  anxious  tearful  letter,  came  in 
sight. 

*<Well,  there  must  be  something  in  this, 
any  how,**  thought  Betty,  as  she  twirled  it 
round  and  round,  and  peeped  into  it,  while 
her  scandal-loving  mind  began  to  try  and  di* 
vine  who  the  writer  might  be*  **  A  lover  to 
be  sure,  or  my  lady  wonldn^t  have  bid  it  there 
out  of  my  lord^s  sight.  I  'U  lay  any  wager 
it 's  from  Lord  Alayfidld.  <  Dearest  Helen,'  I 
see,  and  *  regret — ^that  our  love '«••  that  nasty 
flap  hides  it;^  then  tryii^  another  side  she 
read,  **  ^  I  long  to  find  that  jrou  are  not  really 
changed,  that  you  love—**  another  abominable 
turn.    Well»  at  any  rate  I  have  discovered 
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aQnetbing.  I  am  sure  it's  finom  Lord  Majfidd* 
and  if  I  dcmH— '' 

The  entrance  of  Lord  Nightingford  put  an 
cud  to  Betty^s  aolfloquy.  She  threw  down  the 
letter,  and  began  to  dust  and  dean  with  great 
energy,  till  a  reproof  from  her  master  for  not 
having  done  the  room  sooner,  caused  her  to 
bnrry  away  :  but  she  flounced  out  of  the 
library  with  more  than  usual  importance ;  she 
could  now  give  herself  airs,  and  bduive  as  she 
Kked,  for  she  indulged  in  the  gratifying  feeling 
that  the  honour  of  ^*my  lady  **  was  in  her  keep* 
ing.  Betty  listened  at  the  door,  and  looked 
dirougb  the  key-hole  to  see  whether  Lord 
Nightingford  would  disoorer  the  important 
scaled  letter;  but  he  only  put  down  a  few 
more  names  on  the  list  of  invitations,  and 
then  left  the  room. 

Hden  came  in  soon  afterwards,  and  ap- 
proaching the  taUe,  the  first  object  which 
met  her  eye  was  the  well-known  writing  of 
Laora.  She  tore  open  the  seal,  and  as  she 
glanced  over  the  first  page,  a  gleam  of  such 
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real  joy  as  bad  not  cheered  her  for  many 
a  day,  caused  her  almost  to  jump  with  delight. 
It  was  written  with  the  warmth  and  affection 
of  former  years,  add  carried  Helen's  mind  back 
to  the  happy  times  when  there  never  was  a 
shadow  of  restraint  between  them.  But  when 
Helen  had  finished  its  contents,  and  looked  at 
the  date,  an  expression  of  fear  and  anxiety 
clouded  her  brow.  She  hastily  rang  the  bell ; 
but,  too  impatient  to  wait  till  it  was  answer- 
ed, ran  down  to  Lord  Nightingford's  sitting 
room. 

He  was  not  there;  he  had  just  gone  out. 
Helen  was  in  dismay.  Five  days  had  passed 
since  Laura's  letter  was  -written.  The  rector 
might  now  be  dead,  and  she  dreaded  to  think 
what  might  have  happened  :  for  Lord  Night- 
ingford  never  consulted  her,  never  even  men- 
tioned anything  relating  to  his  or  to  her  pro- 
perty. He  would  be  out  the  whole  day,  as  he 
never  returned  home  till  dressing  time,  and  He- 
len passed  the  weary  bours  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  anxiety. 
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Laura  was  in  her  thoughts  the  whole  time. 
Her  oonscieoce  bad  long  secretly  reproached 
her  for  writing  so  seldom ;  she  had  often  felt 
how  remiss  she  had  been,  both  to  Laura  and 
to  all  the  old  people  at  Baynton.  Manj 
vague  thoughts  and  intentions  had,  at  dif<* 
ferent  times,  crossed  her  mind  about  en<- 
deavouring  to  do  something  for  them  ;  but, 
as  usual  with  those  whose  desires  are  chief- 
ly set  upon  the  honours  and  vanities  of 
this  worldy  the  calls  of  early  affection  were 
postponed  or  forgotten.  All  the  painful 
compunctions  she  now  felt,  made  Helen 
still  more  anxious  to  secure  the  living  to 
Rookmore. 

Some  visiters  called  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  poor  Helen  was  so  distrait  and 
agitated,  that  she  gave  wrong  answers  to  most 
of  the  observations  that  were  made,  and  said 
many  foolish  things.  Even  during  a  drive 
she  took  with  the  sprightly  Lady  Penville, 
and  a  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens,  where 
Lord  May  field  joined   them,  and    was  more 
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amusing  than  ever,  her  thoughts  were  solely 
occupied  by  the  dear  and  only  real  friend 
she  possessed.  A  vague  presentiment  of  ill 
depressed  her  spirits.  Perhaps,  judging  from 
past  forgetfulness,  she  felt  a  sort  of  dread 
that  it  would  be  in  some  manner  her  fault 
if  misfortune  should  now  happen  to  Laura. 
Who  has  not  felt  this  vague  fear  and  dis* 
trust  of  themselves,  and  not  trembled  when 
they  suddenly  find  that  something  impor* 
tant  depends   upon    their   own    exertions   or 

The  Nightingfords  were  engaged  to  dine 
out,  and  the  first  moment  Hden  could 
see  her  husband  that  day,  was  when  they 
both  entered  the  carriage  which  was  to  take 
them  to  the  Duke  of  Brandon's  dinner  party. 
And  often  this  was  the  only  moment  when 
they  met  alone ! 

The  instant  the  carriage  door  was  shut, 
Helen,  with  a  hurried  yet  trembling  voice 
began,  ^*  Dear  Edward,  I  have  a  favour  to 
ask.'' 
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''  WeU,  what  18  it  r  said  Lord  ^ightingfoid. 
*'  I  suppose  you  are  in  ddbt  again,  or  you 
want  to  buy  that  old  china  table  of  Marie 
Antoinette's.'* 

*^  Noi  indeed,  I  want  nothing  for  myself^ 
it  is  lor  dear  Laura :  the  Rector  of  Baynton 
is  dyiog.'^^ 

*^  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that ;  I  heard  of  his 
illness  in  a  letter  I  got  yesterday  from  Bfr. 
Taing.  But  I  can  do  nothing  about  appointing 
a  successor,  as  I  am  in  treaty  with  Mr.  Brew« 
iag  far  the  sale  of  Baynton  Hall.  I  have 
thought  it  expedient  to 

*'  Oh !  Edward,  what  do  you  mean  ?  surely 
you  cannot  be  serious!— Sell  the  place  I  sell 
Baynton ! "  and  poor  Helen  burst  into  tears. 

^  Lady  T4ightingford,*'  said  the  earl,  with 
grave  solemnity,  *'  you  forget  yourself;"  and 
pulling  the  check-string,  he  called  to  the 
coachman  to  drive  home  again. 

^<  No»  no,^  exdaimed  Hefen,  hastily  drying 
her  eyes.  ^*1  will  not  be  foolish, — I  will  go 
to  the  dinner  party,''  she  continued,  as  she 
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SAW  the  look  of  extreme  anger  with  whieh 
Lord  Nightingford  regarded  her ;  for  Helen 
could  not  bear  to  incur  his  censure. 

Lord  Nightiogford  loved  show  and  popuw 
lantjF,  and  Helen  had  soon  discovered  that 
he  never  looked  on  her  so  approvingly  as  wh^n 
she  was  admired  by  others ;  when  her  dress,  or 
her  parties,  or  taste  were  praised,  Lord  Night- 
ingford smiled  on  her  with  pleasure :  so  poor 
Helen  had  almost  insensibly  grown  to  value 
most  those  things  which  were  of  the  greatest 
iodportance  in  his  eyes.  She  knew  he  was 
extremely  anxious  that  she 'should  become 
the  fashion  in  London ;  but  to  obtain  sud* 
denly  that  desired  elevation  requires  more 
than  either  rank,  beauty,  or  even  talent. 

Helen  was  accomplished  and  beautiful^  but 
she-  was  not  particularly  brilliant  in  conver- 
sation ;  and  she  still  possessed  too  much  innate 
artlessness  to  calculate  always  for  the  best  in 
that  intricate  maze,  the  London  world.  She 
was  often  civil  to  the  wrong  people,  and  some- 
times on  the  point  of  forming  fijendships  with 
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tkom  who  could  be  of  so  i»e  to  bcr  in  ex* 
dsmre  woaetj.  Id  hci^  the  sunpUctty  of  her 
keert  caufled  Helen  to  do  many  things  whieh 
Maided  hat  progress  in  the  pursuit  ci  fiuhion, 
sad  wUeh  bad  often  annoyed  her  husband. 
She  knew  that  much  now  depended  upon  the 
weoess  of  her  first  balL  The  Duchess  of 
Irsndoo  had  said  so,  and  Lord  Nightiogfoid 
hid  dedared  that  the  Duchess  was  the  best 
stade  she  could  consult  in  all  London. 

The  invitations  were  already  sent  out :  but 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  the  party  were  by 
no  means  ended;  for  Helen  had  been  repeat* 
edly  UAd  to  leave  nothing  undone,  which  could 
iseore  the  preaance  of  leading  and  important 
diameters  at  her  bdl.  She  had  several  yet  to 
heeome  acquainted  with. 

The  Duchess  of  Brandon  had  promiaed  to 
miite  some  persons  of  distinction  to  meet  her 
at  dinner  this  very  day,  that  she  might  be  in- 
troduced to  them  as  if  by  chance,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  them  to  her  balL  She 
wsa  also  to  accompany  the  Duchess  afterwards 
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to  a  very  select  ball  at  L house,  and  there  to 

be  introduced  to  mdrefexclusives.  So  this  was 
an  important  day ^ and  it  was  the  connderation 
of  all  that  bung  upon  it  which  caused  Helen 
to  dry  ber  tears  sq  quickly,  and  promise  Lord 
NightiQgford  that  she  would  not  be  ^foolish' 
For  this  object,  and  that  she  might  not  appear 
to  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  her  new  'ac*- 
quaintances,  Helen  tried  hard  to  forget  tbosa 
dreadful  words  spoken  by  her  husband :  but 
it  would  not  do — all  that  evening,  the  words 
**  sell  Baynton  HalP'  sounded  like  a  kntlLin 
her  ears.  In  despair,  she  endeavoured  to  laugh 
and  talk  more  gaily  than  ever,  and  try  to  drown 
those  frightful  tones.  She  thought  of  sucb  a 
misfortune  was  the  more  dreadful,  because-she 
did  not  feel  entirely  guiltless  of  rendering  the 
sale  of  the  property  necessary.  She  stilL  loved 
faer  husband  too,  notwithstanding  all  bis  indif- 
ference,  sufficiently  to  try  to  make  excuses  for 
bim,  and  take  the  principal  share  (^the  Uame 
upon  herself. 

**  Is  Edward— *is  Lord.Nightingford  gone  ?  * 
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mqirired  Helen,  towards  the  end  of  the  evei^ 
iDgi  of  ber  partner.  Lord  Mayfield,  after  their 
waits  was  over. 

^  I  think  iDot,^  said  he;  ^*  but  why  are  you 
so  anxkms  about  him  ?  he  is  never  angry  when 
yon  remain  late.** 

**  Oh  !  no;  but — ^but  I  wanted  to  see-  faini ; 
I  have  admelhing  very  particular  to  say,  and — 
and  we  so  seldom  meet,^  oontitaued  Helen,  with 
a'Sigh.' 

'  *'You  am 'sad  this  evening,  Lady  Night* 
idgfard;  I  see  that  you  are  unhappy,  even 
throajgb  the  forced  spirits  you  assume ;  I  know 
you  too  well  to  be  decdved,^  said  be,  in  a 
tone  of  deefi  anxiety*  •  ^^  I  Irish  I  could  dis- 
oover  what  has  annoyed  you ;  I  would  give 
Ae  worM  to  remove  the  cbud  from  that 
brow.'* 

^  You  are  ^#a3rs  so  kind ;  but — but  indeed 
it  is  nothing,^  said  Helen,  trying  to  laugh, 
wli9e  a  tear  started  to  her  eye.  They  walked 
towards  the  refreshmentToom,  and -soon*  Lord 
MayieM  drew  from  Helen  an  account  of  her 
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aoxiety  about  the  friend  of  her  youth,  and  her 

> 

fears  lest  Bajuton  Hall,  the  dear  home  of  her 
childhood,  should  be  sold. 

He  listened  to  her  with  so  much  interest, 
that  Helen  continued  to  expatiate  on  the  cba« 
racter  of  Laura,  and  ia  so  daaog,  she  enjoyed 
g  pleasure  to  which  she  had  long  been  a 
stranger-^the  delight  of  reading  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  another  the  interest  she  felt  for 
so  dear  a  friend*  Lord  Nightingford  never 
had  patience  to  listen  when  she  talked  of 
Laura  and  her  perfections,  and  of  the  hap- 
py days  Helen  had  spent  with  her  at  Bayn- 
ton  Hall. 

Lord  May  field  was  a  deep  reader  of  human 
nature,  and  had  long  been  much  interested  by 
the  young  creature  who,  amid  many  tempt- 
ations, and  exposed  to  the  society  and  example 
of  worthless  and  unprincipled  friends,  seemed 
to  preserve  a  devoted  affection  for  her  hua» 
band.  He  had  first  become  acquainted  with 
Helen  soon  after  her  marriage,  when  he  was 
passing  the  winter  at  Rome,  in  bad  health 
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and  low  spirits.  He  bad  gone  abroad  dia- 
appointed  and  almost  heart-broken^  not  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  to  Ay  from  a  faithless 
fair  one,  but  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  be- 
trothed bride.  The  beautiful  girl  to  whom 
he  had  been  long  attached,  died  only  a  few 
days  before  that  which  was  fixed  for  their 
wedding.  At  Rome  he  did  not  go  into  so- 
ciety,  but  he  had  formerly  been  a  schoolfel- 
low of  Lord  Nightingford^s,  and  he  met  him 
one  day  at  Tivoli  with  Helen,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance was  renewed* 

A  slight  resemblance  between  the  young 
EngBsb  bride,  and  Lord  Mayfield's  lost  love, 
first  attracted  his  attention,  and  seemed  to 
ha^e  the  effect  of  rousing  him  from  the  de* 
spair  into  which  he  had  been  plunged.  He 
did  not,  however,  go  into  the  gay  world  of 
Rome,  and  seldom  met  Helen  except  in  the 
picture  galleries,  or  when  she  visited  some  of 
the  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
neighbourhood 

Hden  saw  that  he  was  unhappy;  and  this. 
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and  his  baring  been  a  scboolfellov  of  her  bus- 
band's,  induced  her  to  .try  .to  amuse  :faixn.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  taste  and  discernment,  and 
he  at  once  saw  that  Helenas  powers  of  mind 
had  not  been  fully  developed— ^ that  she  was 
born  for  something  better  than  the  gay  friveh 
lous  life  she  led,  and  that  her  good  fedings 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  being,  extinguish- 
ed. He  saw,  too,  with  regret^  the  change 
which  some  ten  years  had  operated  for  the 
worse  in  the  character  of  Lord  Nightiiigford, 
and  he  trembled  for  the  £EUe  of  both. 

Since  that  winter  at  Rome,  he  had  not  met 
the  Nightingfords  until  lately.  He  fb^nd 
Helen  more  beautiful,  indeed,  but  less  attract- 
ive in  his  eyes,  than  when<  he.  first  became 
acquainted  with  her ;  for  Mhe.  was  more  de- 
voted  to  the  world  and  the  pursuit.of  fiftshioa) 
but  now;,  when  she  confided  to  him  her 
anxieties  about  Laura,  and  described  in .  uqt 
usually  enthusiastic  language  the  pesfections 
of  that  beautiful  character — when  she  tiniidly 
hinted  at  her  own  failings,  and    reproached 
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bmdf  for  haTing,  perhaps,  rendered  the  sale 
of  Baynloii  necessary — he  regarded  her  with 
more  interest  than  ever.  ' 

He  advised  ber  to  use  her  utmost  influence 
with  Liord  Nightingford,  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
BajBton.;  for  he  saw  that  she  was  still  deep 
ly  attached  to  the  home  of  her  youth ;  and 
he  waa  ^annSous  that  this  slender  link,  which 
seemed  to  connect  her  with  the  better  feelings 
and  hopes  of  her  childhood,  should  not  bef 
severed. 

Helen  returned  home  that '  evening,  with  a 
firm  determination  to  rise  early 'and  see  Lord 
Nigbtingford,   before  he  went  out  the  dext    . 
morning,  and  conjure  him  to  Bave  the  old  place.: 

It  was  not'  much  after  ten  o^clock'the  next 
dcf,  when 'Helen  hurried  down  to  Lord  Night- 
in^oird*9  sitting-room.  This  was  full  two  hours 
before  the  time  she  generally  left  her  room, 
yet  he  was  already  out.  He  had  gone  to  see 
some  horses,  the  valet  believed ;  but  he  would 
be  sure  to  be  at  home  in  the  course  of  the 
mormog. 
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•  fiekn's  heart  sank ;  for  she  feared  that  th# 
only  aooment  she  should  be  aUe  to  qpeak  fb 
her  husband,  would  be  when  tbe^' weat'6ut 
to  dinner  again.  She  would  have  to  pass 
another  long  day  of  anxiety,  and  another 
cnrtning  of  stifled  sorrow  and  sufiipiiessed 
feeling* 

The  post  came  in ;  Helen  heard  the  knocks 
and  flew  down  to  look  at  the  directions  of  the 
letters ;  but  there  was  none  in  Laura^s  halid- 
writing.  ^  Thank  Ood !  ^  thought  she,  ^*  the 
rector  cannot  yet  be  dead,  or  she  wouki  ha^re 
written  i^ain." 

Helen  ordered  the  carriage  at  «  late  hour 
ibr  her  drive  that  day,  in  hopes  that  Ix>rd 
Nightingford  would  return  home  before  fiv« 
o*cIock:  but  he  did  not;  he  went  into  the 
city  on  business,  and  had  ordered  the  groom 
who  attended  him  at  the  sale  of  horses  in  the 
momitig,  to  have  his  own  in  waiting  at  the 
dub  in  Uie  afternoon. 

The  anxious  Helen  discovered  this.  It 
would    then,    be  impossible    to   see  him    all 
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4llj  ir  SO  wbm  made  mne  viAits,  4uifl  got  over' 
1^  loos  weBfisome  hoim  m  wdl  as  she  CDd|d;> 
:  Lovd  NighliAgfofd  greeted  her  thai  evcsA* 
hig.as.  he  jiepped  into  the  carriage  (wfaeae 
^.had  been  waitii^.for  some  iiiiiiiite8),.with 
fei^  ^eoiUiiess  than  usuaL  He  kisaed  her  inr 
brow,  and  asked  if  she  enjoyed  the  ball  last 
iiiglit*  Helen  was  so  touched  at  this  xin^ 
wooted  pioof  of.  interest,  that  she  dreaded 
nasee  than  ever  to  annoy  him»  by  aliudiag 
lo  the  subject  about  which  she  was  so  anxi« 
otta;  and  yet  the  moments  were  predons, 
lor  they  had  only  a  short  way  to  drive* 

^Detar  Edward,^  she  b^an^  "  I  hope  ^ou 
wiH  not  be  an^y^  but  I  do  so  wish  you 
would  promise  that  Uviog*-*^ 

^'  I«dy  Nightingford,''  said  he,  with  a  grave 
and  f faiUing  look^  ^  I  told  you-  yesterday 
ihat^**-*' 

•  ^*  CMi  I  but  yoUr  did  not-^ypii  eould  not  mean 
that  there  was  a  chance  of  bsing  fcally  obliged 
l#  selldear,  dear  Bayntou,'' 

^  Indeed  I  did  ;  nd  I-  heve  been  eonfimed 
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in  this  opinion  by  imy  solicitor  .tonlay.  I  IniTe 
already^  too  many  places  for  my  fovtunek  It  is 
impossible  to  live  in  the  style  I  wisb,  and  to 
keepxup  all  these  country  residei^oes.^ 

"Bat  surely, — is  there  no  other,  is  there 
none  but  poor  dear  Baynton  that .  could  be 
sold  ?.**  .... 

"  None,^  said  ..Lord  Nightingfocd  as  he 
gravfiy  adjusted  his  stock,  and  then  caiefully^ 
buttoned  hi^  glove.  /*  None..  You  know  mine 
are  all  entailed ;  and.  the .  property  you  inhe- 
rited from  your  mother. is  tied  .up.  Thece  is 
nothing  disposable  ei^cept  Qaynton,**,  conti^ 
nued  Lord  Nightingford  ip  a  decided  tone, 
as  he,  let  dpwn  the  windov  of.  the  magnifi* 
cent  carriage  in  which  they  sat. 

Oh,  with  what  difficulty  did  Helen  restrain 
her  t^rs,  and  how  agonizing  were  theiegveto 
she  experienced  at  this  sad  intelligence!  The 
memory  of  all  the  sunny  .years  she  had  passed 
at  j^yntpn,  crowded. vividly. Xo  her  mind;  and 
by  contrasting  painfully  with  her  present  un- 
satisfactory life,  seemed  to  crush  every  hope. 
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She  made  serenQ  ottemptb  durhig  the  ibait 
temainder  of  tfaie  drive  'to  eombat  -faer  ims^ 
baod^s'detemiinatiQa ;  but  all  she  could  extort 
from  him  *waa  a  promise,  that  if  the  rector 
aboold  d&  before  the  place  was  'sold.  Rook- 
more  abould  be  his  successor. 

That  night,  at  a  crowded  assembly,  Helen 
again  met  Lord  May  field,  and  again  confided 
her  sorrows  to  his  sympathishig  ear.  Sorrows, 
indeed,  they  were;  for  the  moi^  she  reflected 
the  dearer  did  therecoltection  of  the  old  Hall 
appear.  She  now  wondered  at  h^  own  in- 
sensibility at  not'  having'  gone  immediately 
to  Baynton^  to  dear  Laura,  on  her  return^ 
and  -  firmly  did  she  resolve  to  go  and  take 
a  last  look'  of  the  place  she'  wits  so  fondly 
attached  to. 

But  it  is  not  easy  for  a  wife  who  is  Imbitually 
inflaenoed  by  even  the  caprices  of  a  husband, 
and  who  is  also  of  a  jealous  disposition,  to  do 
as  she  intends.  Now  it  so  happened  that  Lord 
Kigbdngford  was  resolved  that  his  wife  should 
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sofc/viak  Baynion  HaU :  he  knew  that  if  Helen 
went  there,  sfae.JFoidd  take  all  fioits  of  foolish 
fimdes  in  her  head,  and  want  some  of  the  aid 
fianttture,  and  perhaps  fill  their  house  in  Look 
don,  or  at  Royston  Park,  with  old  iumbeidng 
pictures,  and  wish  to  provide  for  all  the  tire* 
scune  superannuated  people  he  had  already  been 
tormented  about. 

Indeed  Helen  wad  so  entangled  with  the  en* 
gagemeata  and  pursuits  of  £sshion,  that,  not** 
withstanding  her  bitter  sorrow  on  first  heac> 
ing  that  Baynton  was  to  be  sold,  it  wonld 
have  been  very  difficult  to  find  a  vacant  week 
ibr  the  intended  visit.  Besides^  Lord  Night* 
ingford,  who,  perhaps,  may  have  fdt  some 
slight  compunction  at  parting  with  the  place^ 
treated  her  with  more  kmdness  than  usual,  and 
entered  most  warmly  into  all  the  little  details 
of  her  intended  ball,  which,  indeed,  really  in- 
terested him* 

The  ball  was  splendid  indeed.  Helen  bad 
the  happiness  of  receiving  the  Duchess  of 
Brandon's  congratulations  on  having  given  the 
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idobO  sucGBaif ill  one  of  the  whole  nemBou*    Her 
Imaband  Biafled  od  her  approvingly. 

Ob  the  fioUowiag  moming  was  sigDed  .the 
deed  i^  surrender  of  Baynton  Hsll,  be  to 
Timolhy  Brewing,  Esq* 
-  Laura  received  at  last  a  v^y  kind  letter 
from  Helco.  It  was  written  with  all  the  af^ 
fection  of  former  years,  and  expressed  in  most 
tottdiing  language  her  grief  at  the  sad  pro> 
spect  of  losing  the  dear  home  of  her  youths 
and  At  the  impossibility  of  promising  the  liv«. 
ipg.io  Bookmore  unless  the  present  incumbent 
should  die  before  the  sale  took  place.  Yet 
she  did  not  tl»ow  the  blame  of  all  these  rai^ 
foBtunes  on  Lord  Nightingford :  on  the  coo*> 
tiBcyy  she  tried  to  excuse  him  by  stating  that 
be  had  succeeded  to  a  property  much  encum- 
bered by  debts*  She  said  that  she  hoped  soon 
to  run  down  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  place, 
and  see  her  darling  Laura ;  but  is  the  mean 
lame,  if  Bookmore  and  her  dear  sister  would 
come  to  town,  she  and  Lord  Nightingford 
would  be  enchanted  to  see  them. 
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This  waft-  the  first  positiye  oonfirHUitioii 
Laura  had  reoeiyed  of  the  sad '  romours  wlu«sk 
were  afloat  about  the  sale  of  BayntoD.  ^She 
read  .the  letter  several  times  before  she  ciould 
believe  that  it  was  real,— »that  the  fatal'  lines 
were  really  penned  by  Heleoy  -  the  dear  offeo- 
tionate  Helen,  the  happy  heiress^  the  actual 
possessor  of  that  loved  and  venerated  pbtoe. 
Could  she  calmly  write  those  words  which 
Laura  had  heard  pronounced  only  by  the 
envious  and  unkind,  and  which  all  the  affec- 
tionate old  people  'about  the  place  liad  indigw 
nantly  aad  vehemently  contradicted  ? 

Oh,  hdw  painful  it  is  to  discover* that  the 
disparagements  pronounced  by  the  unfeeling 
on  a  being  we  dearly  love,  are  just  t  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  Laura  looked  with  di»> 
pleasure  on  Helenas  writing*  •  ^^Oh,  how  could 
she  have  penned  these  words,  'sell  BayntoA 
Hall  !*  with  any  degree  of  composure?  * 

**  The  old  housekeeper,  poor  Mrs.  Sunwell, 
what  would  she  do  ?^  was  Laura^s  anxious 
thought,  after  the  first  bitter  pangs  of  grief 
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\iad  in  aoiDe  degree  subsided.  She  was  an* 
iriOkig  lo  teU  her  the  sad  truth,  and  yet  she 
wMied  to  prepare  the  poor  woman's  mind  fat 
that  last  and  worst  blow. 

Several  times  during  the  ensuing  fortnight 
did  the  Bookroom  spend  their  evenings  with 
Mrs.  Suawell  in  the  housekeeper's  room  at 
Bayttton^  and  poor*  Laura  listened  with  pa. 
tienee  to  the  old  lady's  reasonings.  *'  That  for 
her  part  she  wouldn't  believe  a  word  about 
it ;  they  never  could  he.  going  to  sell  the 
M  place ;  the  very  dust  of  their  forefathers 
would  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them,  and 
thcsr  disturbed  spirits  would  haunt  them,  if 
tbey  only  thought  of  such  a  thing.  My  lady, 
she  waft  sure,  would  soon  be  here  now,  and 
set  all  to  rights."  Thus  did  the  poor,  solitary, 
affectionate  creature  reason  and  talk,  and  Laura 
bad  not  the  courage  to  undeceive  her  I 
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anger  ;^  for  she-  saw  Chat  they  gased  on  'aH  Ihe 
articles  of  furniture,  all  theses  objects  so'^ear, 
so  venerated,' with  acold^  indifferent,  and  yet 
calculating!  eje.  The  ample  'folds  of  a /ed 
damask-  curtain  ^eonoealed  Laura,  and  Rook- 
more  was<  so  little  known  out  of  *  the  viUi^ 
that  no  one  observed  hini.'  >  \  •  ,       ..    . 

^^  I  fear  that  we  have  not  done  wisely  in 
coming  here,^  said  the  young  man  as  he  looked 
on  the  pale  and  >  agitated  cpuBtenance  of  his 
wife.'  <^  I  will  go  and  see -if  the  •  picture  you 
wish  to  have  will  soon  be  put  up  for  sale;  if 
not,  we  had  better  return  home.^    •  • 

Laura  felt  she  had  not  indeed  -done 
in  coming;  but  she  clung  with  such -a  yearning 
fondness  to  the  old  place,  that  she  longed  to  see 
the  jast  of  all  the  dear  objects  it  contained,  and 
to  know  who-<^what  sort  of  peitons-^would 
have  the  happiness  to  ^ssess  them.  ^  Surely 
Helea  did  not  <  intend  to  part  with  aU^  her 
things^"  thought  shei  '^^  Her  mother^s  ptbtnre^ 
and  that  work-table,  embroidered  by  those 
beautiful  hands,  with  the  history  of  Mordecat 
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deserted;  but  old  Mr.  BayntoQ^B  huge  fcliioSf 
which  had  so  long  lain  untouched  on  the  table« 
were  gone  !  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  would 
never  again  illumine  their  dark  pages  as  of 
yore,  with  the  brilliant  reflection  of  the  crest 
and  arms  of  his  family— 'these  tomes  were 
closed,  and  consigned  like  himself,  to  a  neglects 
ed  Testiiig*idaoe  i  yet  the  gaudy  sunbeam  still 
gleamed  through  the  room,  and  shone  upon 
a  vast  oonpourse  of  people  who  hurried  to  and 
fro;  but  its  brightness  was  dimmed  by  the 
dust,  which,  as  if  in  revenge  of  its  long  neg- 
lect, clouded  the  atmosphere,  and  moved  with 
a  melancholy  undulating  motion  through  the 
spacious  roooh 

This  was  the  second  day  of  an  auction  at 
Baynton  HalL  And  here  Laura  saw  many 
wcU^iuiown  faces,  many  fbrms  which  had  gUd^^ 
edi  mrrtfafidly  through  these  very  rooms,  at  the 
ftvquMt  balls  and  festivities  given  by  the  late 
hospitable  owner.  She  had  never  met  them 
since  those  happy  days,  and  now  she  turned 
away  with  a  flight  and  a  feding  almost  of 
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MUke  balls  which  seemed  so  necessary  to  her 
existence,  cost  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
poor  curate^s  income  for  four  years ;  nor  did 
she  recollect  that  he  was  about  to  lose  even 
that.  In  shorty  Helen,  in  despair,  tried  to 
ferget  all  about  Baynton  Hall. 

Rookmbre  had  fully  entered  into  all  hh 
wife's  feelings  oh  this  melancholy  occasion,  and 
with  a  sensitive  consideration  of  her  attach- 
ment to  the  interesting  objects  at  the  Hollf 
he  had  silently,  and  with  much  difficulty^ 
scraped  together  twenty  pounds,  that  be  mSght 
have  the  delight  of  purchasing  for  her  some 
favourite  picture,  or  piece  of  fbmiturei  as  a 
memorial  of  the  old  place. 

Ther^  was  a  small  portrait  of  Mr.  Bayntdn, 
with  Helen  in  his  arms  when  a  child ;  and 
after  anxious  consideration  the  delighted  and 
Bui^rfsed  Laura  fixed  on  this.  Bhe  bad  al- 
ways loved  it,  and  the  likenesses  of  both  were 
good*  Mr.  Baynton  had  altered  but  little  in 
appearance  after  it  was  painted;  and  Helen, 
when  last  she  saw  her  on  her  marriage  &r^» 
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ins  like  U  tliU — so  innocent,  90  childlike  wns 
her  sunny  countenance.  It  was  put  up  to 
jmction.  Alasi  the  twenty  pounds  were  not 
sufficient ;  that  siixn  was  soon  ouUbid*  Book** 
more  glanced  eagerly  towards  Laura  to  inquire 
if  be  should  bid  igain^  but  she  shook  her  bead, 
tor  Ae  knew  it .  would  be  wrong  to  spend 
more.  She  tried  to  smile,  though  her  lips 
quivered  with  suppressed  feeUng,  in  older 
that  her  kind  husband  might  not  be  dia- 
treised  at  her  disappointment 

After  a  few  more  bi44iBg8,  the  bdoved 
piicture  waa  knocked  down  for  thirty  pounds, 
to.  a  hard*ieatured,  fat-headed  draper,   from 

D ,  who  cared  nothing  for  old  Mr*  Bay»* 

too,  but  thought  the  picture  would  look  rery 
lespectable  in  the  country  villa  he  was  just 
fitting  up, 

;  Iiaura  had  not  much  time  to  grieve  over 
lier.  difappt^ntment,  as. she  was  soon  ciUkd 
to  witness  a  scene  of  more  real  snffermg*  Old 
JJnkiif  the  one  legged  garden-man,  who. had 
beim  found  by  Laura  weeding  the  tcrrnc^  .by 
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ttoonlighty  came  hobbUng  along  in  his  tattered 
garments  amid  the  crowd  of  weU-di*e88ed  p«r- 
chasers)  in.  search  of  Mrsi  Rooknore^  taiDform 
her.  that  the  old  housekeeper,  poor  llr&'Stin- 
well^  was  dying.'  -She  had  been  .dangoroiMly 
ill  ^  since  the  place  i  was  actually 'sold,  and  wds 
unable  to  be  removed;  so  Mr.  Bretnng^s 
bailiff  had  grumblii^ly  allowed  her  to  remain 
IB  the  south  atticj  -    > 

.  To  this  :  lonely  chamber  of  Bufferia{g  tdid 
Laura  and  her  husband  now  repair.  The 
well-known  staircase  and  passages-  throc^b 
which  they  passed,  looked  desolate  indeed^  *fbr 
the- furniture  had  been  all  moved  away*  The 
ancient  and  quaintly  carred  chests;  ia  which 
Helen  and  Laura,  when  childreo,  had  often 
laughingly  concealed  themselves,  were  gme ! 
so  were  the  large  China  vases  wUch  ^ittid 
adorned  the  staircasew  The  places  wbeee  the 
Indian  cabinets,  on  the  wide  landing-pkaes, 
had  stood,  were,  still  indicated  by  the  more 
ynvid  cclkmt  of  the  green  paper'  on  the  wall. 
Lauia?s- too  acute  memory  did  not   require 
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dieK  sad  marks  to  recall  all  the  dear  ob- 
jetts  to  her^iid;  but  ahe  hurried  on^aod 
did  Botallow  heraelf  to  diink  of  them.  * 

Softly^  with>  a  trembliDg  haod^  .did  LAVim 
apen*  the  door  of  poor  Mrs.  Sunweirs  attic. 
Tbe  bed  oa  whieh  she  jay»  and  a  aiagle  diair* 
were/idl  the  furniture- left  ther& 

'  ^  Thaak .  y e^^  >  gasped  -  the '  dying  woman, 
^*  thank  ye,  mytdearest  Miss — Ood  bless  your 
dailiiig  fStuse,*  for  coming  up  to  see  a  poor  ne- 
glcetedold  woman  !  *  Thank  God !  *"  she  conti- 
imed,  alter  a  pause,  to  take  breath,  >>- Thank 
God,  I  shall  be  goRe-«4n  his  merey  he  wiH 
take  me  befix^ — before^— Oh  i  what, — what  is 
that  noise?  Is  not  master^s  coffin  nailed  down 
-yet?*  .t       .     , 

Laura  shuddered,  for  she  saw  *  the  poor 
4reman  mistook  the  noise  of  the  anctioneei^s 
haBHser,  for  the  last  sad  sounds*  in  the  chamber 
•of  death  ;'and  indeed,  amid  the  deserted  place, 
it  P»odioed  witha  funeresl  tone. 
•  *  Oh,  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  him  a 
ODvpse  i"  sheeentinuedk    *^  But  surely  he  is  laid 
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to  hk  cold  grave  long  ago.  What  MMiod  is 
that  again? — I  beard  it — ^Ah  yest  it  is  tlie 
funeral  knell  of  all  the  BaynUms.  The  whdk 
family  is  gone  —  gone  for  ever,  and «—  welU 
thank  Ood,  I  am  going  too,"  continued  the 
old  woman,  in  a  more  peaceful  tone,  and  doaed 
her  eyes,  and  laid  her  head  on  one  aide  as 
if  she  were  going  softly  to  sleep.  But  soon 
die  breathed  with  difficulty,  and,  starting 
up  again,  exclaimed,  "  Is  Miss  Helen  oome 
yet?  tell  me  the  moment  she  comes. —  Ohi 
I  remember  now,  they  say  she  will  never — 
never  come  here  again  —  never  —  well^  may 
Ood — I'm  going — may  Gtod  forgive-* and 
bless  her  I " 

The  old  woman  had  clasped  her  thin  hands 
while  she  uttered  this  prayer:  it  was  her 
last  Those  hands  were  now  fixed  in  the 
rigidity  of  death — those  lips,  whose  last  breath 
had  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  beiug  who  had 
injured  her  most,  still  retained  the  smile  of 
heavenly  charity  which  had  prompted  that 
simple  prayer.    The  old  housekeeper  looked 
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m  dnih  mr  she  had  always  done  in  life,  hiip|^ 
aad  paaoehd.  Her  kiftd  and  cheerftil  nature 
.tnuDpiied  e««n  ov<er  misfortune:  when  she 
t&M-  live  DO  longer  in  joy,  her  cfaeerfal 
iprit  departed  to  the  God  from  whence  it 
eMBe,  aad  no  yexations,  not  even  the  object  of 
lier  warm  afl^don,  the  unthinking  Helen, 
M  power  to  torment  her  more. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  pen— to  register ;  a  key- 
That  winds  through  secret  wards; 

Are  well  assigned  to  memory 
By  allegoric  bards. 

As  aptly  also  might  be  given 

A  pencil  to  her  hand ; 
That,  softening  objects,  sometimes  even 

Outstrips  the  heart's  demand^ 

That  smoothes  foregone  distress,  the  lines 

Of  lingering  care  subdues. 
Long  vanished  happiness  refines, 

And  clothes  in  brighter  hues ; 

Yet,  like  a  tool  of  fancy,  works 

Those  spectres  to  dilate 
That  startle  conscience  as  she  lurks 

Within  her  lonely  seat. 

Oh !  that  our  lives,  which  flee  so  £ist. 

In  purity  were  such. 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past^ 

Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch  ! 

WORDSWOETH. 

How  strange  and  inscrutable  are  the  ways 
of  Providence  I    A  few  weeks  after  Baynton 
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was  sold,  Mr.  Layland,  the  rector  of  Baynton, 
died,  and  Mr.  John  Brewings  brother  to  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  Baynton  estates,  step- 
ped into  the  living.  Though  a  rich  man,  be 
did  not  intend  to  keep  a  curate.  The  long- 
dreaded  event  had  then  actually  arrived,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  the  Rookmores  would  be 
obliged  to  quit  their  beloved  home.  If  any- 
thing could  compensate  Rookmore  for  the 
loss  of  his  all,  it  would  have  been  the  tes- 
timony of  sincere  affection  he  received  from 
the  poor.  Never  was  pastor  so  beloved  or 
r^;retted  by  his  parishioners.  He  had  been 
there  twelve  years.  Every  one  said  it  was  a 
hard  case  that  he  should  be  turned  adrift  on 
the  wide  world,  and  a  shame  that  the  late 
Mr.  Baynton's  daughter-in-law  should  be  left 
flo  totally  unprovided  for,  and  such  an  exem- 
plary young  clergyman  allowed  to  starve. 
Even  Baynton,  they  declared,  was  too  small  a 
field  for  such  an  excellent  clergyman ;  and  that, 
if  Lord  Nightingford   chose  to    sell  the  liv- 

iS 
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ing,  which  belonged  to  the  family,  he  should, 
at  all  events,  have  given  Rookmore  another. 

This  was  the  universal  opinion,  not  only 
of  the  poor,  but  of  the  rich.  Not  that  the 
latter  cared  much  about  the  loss  of  so  good 
a  clergyman,  or  that  they  were  particularly 
fond  of  Laura,  but  because  every  one  likes  to 
censure  bis  neighbours;  and  the  rich  were 
jealous  as  well  as  the  poor,  only  in  a  different 
way,  that  Lady  Nightingford,  the  little  Helen 
Baynton  they  all  remembered  when  a  child, 
had  become  a  lady  of  high  fashion  in  London. 
They  found  fault  with  her,  and  gravely  con- 
demned the  hardness  of  her  heart,  saying, 
again  and  again,  ^*  How  utterly  spoilt  she 
must  be!^  because  it  gave  them  no  trouble 
to  do  so^  and  because  we  all  like  to  discover 
faults  in  those  friends  or  acquaintances  who 
have  been  more  successful  in  the  world  than 
ourselves. 

But  no  one  tried  to  assist  the  poor  clergy- 
man, and  very  few  exercised  that  most  dif- 
ficult of  Christian  virtues,  charity ;— charity. 
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I  mean,  of  thought  and  speech  towards  the 
erring  and  apparently  guilty  cause  of  the 
Rookmores^  loss.  Few  took  warning  by  this 
lesson,  and  looked  within  their  own  hearts, 
to  see  if  the  seeds  of  vanity  and  thoughtless- 
nessy  and  a  too  great  carefulness  for  the  plea- 
sures of  this  world,  which  had  caused  Helen 
to  forget  the  friends  of  her  youth,  did  not 
lurk  there.  Nor  did  they  ask  themselves 
whether  they  had  never  been  guilty  of  an 
offence  of  the  same  kind;  whether  they  had 
always  employed  their  talents,  their  time,  and 
influence,  in  the  way  most  pleasing  to  Ood. 
Still  less  did  they  place  themselves  in  the 
situation  of  Lord  Nightingford  and  Helen, 
and  consider  whether  they  might  not  have 
done  the  same  in  their  circumstances.  This 
last  perhaps  they  could  not  imagine  possible, 
for  it  is  very  hard  to  understand  all  the 
temptations  of  a  kind  of  life  that  we  have 
not  oursdves  experienced.  The  line  between 
good  and  bad  is  less  distinctly  marked  than 
most  of  us  suppose ;  and  if  we  could  read  the 
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secret  thoughts  of  the  greatest  sinners,  we 
should  be  surprised  to  find  in  how  many 
points,  they  are  better  than  ourselves. 

Yet  those  who  were  the  actual  sufferers, 
the  poor  exiled  Rookmores,  exercised  that 
spirit  of  true  charity,  which  their  rich  neigh- 
bours, who  lost  nothing  by  the  event,  forgot, 
and  never  did  their  voices,  or  even  thoughts, 
mingle  with  the  murmurs  of  those  around, 
against  the  Nightingfords. 

The  last  prayer  which  was  offered  up  by 
the  poor  curate  and  his  wife  in  the  house 
which  had  so  long  been  their  happy  home, 
was  a  petition  for  Helen.  Both  felt  that  in 
this  hour  of  trial,  they  themselves  had  been 
graciously  supported  by  that  Almighty  whom 
they  served,  and  though  both  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  temptations  and  pleasures 
which  might  beset  Helenas  path,  and  pervert 
her  mind,  yet  they  felt  that  she  must  be 
sadly  in  want  of  divine  grace.  In  the  midst 
of  all  their  outward  distress,  they  were  happy« 
They  well  knew  this  peace,  this  firm  and  calm 
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reliance  on  the  protection  of  Grod,  could  only 
come  from  their  heavenly  Father ;  and  more 
than  ever  did  they  feel  that  those  who  have 
not  an  habitual  reliance  on  him  must  be  mi- 
serable. 

This  last  apparently  irretrievable  misfortune^ 
brought  far  less  sorrow  than  the  young  pair 
had  anticipated,  and  thus  they  had  receiv- 
ed a  practical  lesson  of  the  all-sufficiency 
of  his  love  to  console  them.  They  looked 
back  to  moments  of  prosperity,  and  remem- 
bered that  they  had  then  been  less  sensible 
of  the  presence,  the  joyful  presence  of  Gh)dt 
than  now;  and  by  this,  they  instinctively  learn- 
ed to  suspect  the  real  wants  and  consequent 
misery  of  those  prosperous  ones  who  had  in- 
flicted so  much  ill  on  the  poor  parishioners. 
Therefore,  it  was  chiefly  for  Helen  that  Laura 
grieved.  Unceasingly  did  she  pray  that  her 
heart  might  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her 
errors,  and  that  she  might  be  spared  the 
bitter  pangs  of  feeling  that  dire  remorse  whidi 
comes  too  late. 
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Again  she  wrote  to  Helen  and  described 
in  vivid  colours  the  distress  of  the  old  ser- 
vants, reminding  her  that  the  old  nurse  who 
loved  her  so  warmly,  would  now  have  no  home. 
Of  herself  she  said  nothing,  nor  did  she  even 
mention  that  she  was  sitting  for  the  last  time 
at  the  old  oak  writing-desk,  in  the  wainscot- 
ted  parlour,  —  that  parlour  which  for  twdve 
jears  had  been  the  scene  of  her  dear  husband's 
beautiful  thoughts,  and  her  own  happiness, — 
that  on  the  morrow  she  knew  not  even  what 
roof  would  shelter  herself  and  the  objects  of 
her  love. 

It  was  November :  a  cold  drizzling  rain  beat 
against  the  casement,  and  melancholy  and 
cheerless  was  the  first  sound  that  met  their 
awakening  ears  on  that  last  morning.  Before 
daylight  they  were  up,  for  there  were  many 
little  things  still  to  arrange.  Mr.  Brewing  had 
bought  their  piano ;  the  smaU,  but  pretty  and 
sweet-toned  instrument  which  Mr.  Baynton  had 
given  them  on  their  wedding-day.  Laura  and 
her  husband  were  passionately  fond  of  music : 
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they  bad  both  beautiful  voices,  and  many  a 
happy  eyeuing  had  been  spent  in  singing 
together  to  the  accompaniment  of  that  dear 
piano. 

It  was  some  consolation  to  poor  Laura,  that, 
as  their  means  would  no  longer  permit  her  to 
retain  it,  the  cherished  instrument  should  re- 
main at  the  rectory  :  she  had  loved  it  so  well, 
— ^it  had  been  the  melodious  depository  of  so 
many  joyful  and  sad  feelings, — that  it  would 
have  grieved  her  to  see  it  removed  from  its 
accustomed  place,  and  sent  far  away  to  a 
strange  abode. 

'Mrs.  Newlan  declared  she  would  not  leave 
them.  The  good  woman  would,  however,  not 
burthen  their  slender  purse,  but  said  that  she 
had  one  hundred  pounds,  which  was  sure  to 
last  her  life,  and  which  she  always  meant  to 
leave  to  Laura's  child.  On  this  she  would 
now  support  herself  while  living  with  them. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  dark  day  the  Rook- 
mores  and  the  old  nurse  quitted  the  rectory. 
They  walked  through  the  drizzling  rain  to  a 

i5 
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small  cottage  at  the  farther  end  of  the  village, 
where  they  had  taken  lodgings  for  a  short  time. 
Wlien  Rookmore  had  installed  Laura  in 
this  humble  dwelling,  he  walked  over  to  see 
a  friend  at  Gheselton,  who  was  looking  out 
for  a  new  curacy  for  him.  This  was  the  only 
chance  they  had,  and  anxiously  did  Laura 
await  her  husband^s  return.  A  curacy  had 
been  beard  of  in  the  large  city  of  D 

Laura  had  never  lived  in  a  town,  and  she 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  leaving  the  beautiful 
country,  the  peaceful  woods  and  valleys  :  a 
town,  too,  was  associated  in  her  mind  with 
the  idea  of  sin,  of  temptation,  and  sorrow.  It 
was  in  towns  Helen  had  always  lived  since 
she  married,  and  Laura,  in  the  simplicity  of 
her  heart,  prayed  that  Rookmore  and  herself 
might  not  be  led  by  this  change  of  place  into 
the  forgetfulness  of  their  duties  to  their  Ood, 
and  kindness  to  their  neighbours. 

Rookmore  was  successful  in  his  negotiation 
for  the  curacy ;  but  the  salary  was  only  to 
be  seventy  pounds  a-year,  which  was  thirty 
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pounds  less  than  the  wages  paid  by  the  new 
mcumbent  to  his  butler.  However^  Rook- 
more  had  too  much  real  Christian  cheerfulness 
to  repine  at  the  smallness  of  the  emolument. 
He  was  thankful  to  get  anything^  and  with  one 
of  his  moat  sunny  smiles — a  smile  of  cheer* 
fulness,  which,  like  a  ray  of  heavenly  light, 
brought  peace  to  her  heart,  he  informed  Laura 
of  his  success. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  his  wife  that  they 
were  now  certain  of  something ;  so  she  tried 
to  hope  the  best  of  their  town  life ;  and  the 
two  outcasts  from  their  happy  home  passed  a 
cheerful  and  pleasant  evening  in  their  present 
humble  abode. 

The  house  to  which  they  had  removed  was 
quite  a  cottage,  and  the  night  intensely  cold. 
The  old  bare  boards  of  the  little  room  in 
which  they  were  to  sleep,  did  not  join,  and 
they  could  see  into  the  room  beneath,  through 
the  chinks.  But  old  Mrs.  Newlan,  ever  at- 
tmtive  to  their  wants,  and  grateful  at  being 
allowed  to  remain  with  them,  had  contrived. 
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to  make  up  on  two  chairs,  a  nice  little  warm 
bed  for  the  child,  who  slept  as  peacefully  as  in 
its  own  cot  at  the  rectory.  Mrs.  Newlan  smiled 
'  more  cheeringly  than  ever  as  she  kissed  it  that 
night,  and  then  prepared  to  assist  Laura  to 
undress. 

The  old  nurse  had  that  good  taste  which 
springs  from  deep  feeling,  and  seldom  belongs 
to  servants  in  these  attachless  days ;  and  this 
it  was  that  caused  her  to  try  and  make  the  best 
of  everything.  There  were  no  window-cur- 
tains, but  she  had  contrived  to  pin  up  an  old 
petticoat  of  her  own  across  the  little  ill-closed 
casement,  and  having  made  them  as  comfort- 
able as  she  could,  she  wished  her  dear  mistress 
a  good  night,  and  retired  to  share  a  still  more 
miserable  room  than  Laura'^s,  with  the  poor 
woman  of  the  cottage. 

**  How  thankful  I  ought  to  be,^^  thought 
Laura,  *^  for  such  an  attached  friend  !  it  is  pro- 
bably the  lot  of  few  to  receive  such  a  heart- 
felt  '  Good  night  I^  such  a  fervent  ^  God  bless 
you  !^.  as  beamed  in  that  old  woman's  counte- 
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nance.  She  is  happier  now  than  ever,  because 
aU  the  kindness  of  her  nature  can  be  deve- 
loped; she  knows  how  useful  she  is  to  those 
she  loveS)  and  this  makes  her  joyful  in  the 
midst  of  misfortune.^  And  after  a  long  and 
blissful  prayer,  Laura  retired  to  rest,  this 
first  evening  of  her  exile  from  her  beloved 
home. 

It  was  about  the  same  hour  that  Helen, 
now  in  Paris,  was  stepping  into  her  carriage 
to  go  to  a  great  ball  at  the  Austrian  embassy. 
The  Nightingfords  had  run  over  to  Paris  while 
some  alterations  were  in  progress,  at  Lord 
Nightingford^s  seat  in shire. 

And  Helen  left  England  without  seeing 
Laura,  for  she  dreaded  to  see  her  now. 

'*  How  wretchedly  cold  it  is  !"  said  the  shiv- 
ering beauty  as  she  took  off  her  cloak  in  the 
hall  at  the  Austrian  palace. 

**  Yes,  it  is  a  great  penance  to  go  out  such  a 
night  as  this,**  said  Lord  Nightingford  with 
an  ill-humoured  shiver.  **  Come,  make  haste  ! 
you  keep  me  so  long  standing  in  the  cold,  while 
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you  are  pulling  off  those  confounded  slippers. 
Come,  there  ^8  the  Duchess  de  Longueville 
standing  near  the  door,  and  this  is  just  the 
moment  to  be  introduced  to  her :  she  has  such 
a  delightful  house.^ 

Helen  hastened  to  get  off  the  rebellious 
slippers  by  the  assistance  of  Lord  Mayfield,-— 
the  most  admired  English  beauty  of  the  season 
entered  the  brilliant  room, — the  buzz  of  admi* 
ration  reached  her  ears.  Was  she  so  happy 
as  Laura  in  her  little  cottage  ? 

That  mania  for  fashion,  which,  if  once  in- 
dulged in,  becomes,  particularly  in  English 
people,  such  a  fearful  passion,  had  made  the 
Nightingfords  as  anxious  to  belong  to  the 
most  leading  set  in  Paris,  as  they  had  been 
in  Italy  and  London. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

To  seek  the  haunts  of  pover^  aod  pain. 

Teach  want  to  thrive,  and  grief  to  smile  again ; 

To  guide  young  footsteps  to  the  right,  and  win 

The  old  in  error  from  the  ways  of  sin ; 

To  ease  the  burthens  of  the  human  race. 

Mend  every  heart,  and  gladden  every  face ; 

She  Bved  and  breath'd — not  from  the  world  estranged. 

Bat  moved  amongst  it,  guileless  and  unchanged ; 

Still  loved  to  view  the  picture's  brighter  side. 

The  first  to  cherish  and  the  last  to  chide. 

Oallt  Kviobt. 

Im  a  few  days  the  Rookmores  removed  to 

the  town  of  D ,    It  was  a  chilly  frosty  day 

in  November ;  the  high  road  to  D passed 

through  Baynton  Park,  and  in  some  places 
commanded  a  fine  though  distant  view  of  the 
ancient  Hall.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and 
illumined  the  old  place  with  a  cheerful  ray ; 
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but  marks  of  alteration  were  already  visible, 
and  a  scaffolding  was  placed  against  the  south 
turret  which  contained  the  room  Laura  had 
formerly  occupied.  Mr.  Brewing  had  no  ve- 
neration for  antiquity,  and  it  was  said  he 
intended  to  modernise  the  mansion. 

On  looking  for  the  last  time  on  the  old 
place,  its  well-known  terraces  and  sloping 
gardens,  Laura  was  spared  the  most  painful 
of  all  those  regrets  which  are  experienced 
when  bidding  adieu  to  the  home  of  our  youth 
— ^the  conviction  that  we  have  not  valued  the 
blessings  and  affection  which  have  surrounded 
us  under  the  paternal  roof.  No  painful  re- 
membrance of  slighted  kindness  or  neglected 
advice  was  recalled  in  Laura^s  mind  by  those 
beloved  objects ;  no  unkind  words  nor  peevish 
ill  temper  towards  the  dear  ones  who  were 
gone,  rose  up,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  like 
ghosts,  to  scare  away  and  embitter  the  thoughts 
of  past  joys,  and  to  render  the  parting  from 
a  former  home  more  painful  still. 

Oh,  what  a  blessing  is  a  well-regulated  and 
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rdigioas  mind !  How  often  have  I  felt,  when 
gazing  on  the  old  familiar  objects  endeared 
by  the  memory  of  those  I  loved  best,— how 
often  have  I  felt  that  some  kind  word  from 
their  beloved  lips,  has  come  with  fearful  dis- 
tinctness to  reproach  me  for  either  disregarding 
it,  or  for  not  having  at  the  time  been  fully 
aware  of  the  inestimable  value  of  being  so  loved ! 
I  know  that  my  feelings  are  morbidly  sensitive 
on  this  point,  and  that  I  suffer  the  regrets  of 
not  having  made  the  most  of  my  former  hap- 
piness to  haunt  me  like  spectres;  yet  though 
I  do  it  to  an  almost  sinful  degree,  and  by  thus 
poisoning  other  and  present  joys,  sow  over 
again  the  seeds  for  future  repining,  yet  I 
would  address  9,  word  of  warning  to  others,  to 
beware — ^to  try  and  remember,  that  the  remorse 
'  excited  by  knowing  that  we  have  not  enjoyed 
the  past,  is  worse  than  the. simple,  though 
poignant  sorrow,  of  thinking  00  departed  joys 
when  they  are  gone  for  even  Unless  mingled 
with  this  remorse,  I  do  not  agree  with  Dante, 
that  there  is   **  Nessun  maggior   dolore  che 
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di  ricordarsi  del  tempo  feliee  nella  miseria.'*^ 
I  think  that  the  remembrance  of  real  pure  joy 
is  always  pleasant,  even  if  those  are  dead  who 
were  the  sources  of  it. 

To  return  to  Laura.  The  lodging  which 
best  suited  the  poor  curate^s  slender  purse  was 
in  a  narrow  street  near  the  church  he  was  to 
serve.  The  two  rooms  they  hired  were  low 
and  ill-furnished,  but  this  evil  was  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  gloomy  prospect  from 
them.  The  window  of  the  little  bedroom 
looked  out  on  the  broken  but  plastered  wall 
of  the  next  house,  which  was  only  distant  at 
arm's  length.  The  view  from  the  sitting-room 
was  a  little  back  court,  where  a  few  clothes  were 
drying,  where  there  was  a  piynp,  and  some 
buckets  lying  about.  In  this  dark  lodging 
Rookmore  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  his  wife 
alone,  to  go  and  visit  his  father,  who  was 
again  ill  and  in  distress. 

But  how  totally  independent  of  place  are 
those  sunny  dispositions  and  calm  hearts,  which 
daOy  implore  and  receive  from  Heaven  *^  that 
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peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.^  Even 
in  her  husbaod'^s  absence  the  daily  bread  of 
cheerfulness  failed  not:  their  hearts  were  too 
closely  united  in  constant  prayer  to  Qod  erer 
to  feel  separated.  When  Laura  knelt  at  her 
lowly  bed-side,  she  felt  a  delightful  conviction 
that  her  Henry's  thoughts  were  then  also  with 
that  God  whom  both  loved  better  far  than 
they  did  each  other.  These  two  beings  had  at- 
tained that  most  rare  of  all  mortal  perfections, 
— ^their  hearts  were  firmly  set  on  things  above. 
To  anive  at  this,  they  had  passed  through 
many  a  sore  ordeal.  Adversity  had,  from  the 
childhood  of  both,  lent  its  harsh  but  healing 
hand  to  subdue  whatever  of  evil  might  lurk 
in  their  hearts  ;  and,  what  is  more  wonderful, 
they  had  passed  through  prosperity  unhurt; 
yes,  prosperity,  though  their  lot  may  not  seem 
to  deserve  the  name.  Yet  what  is  more  pro- 
sperous than  the  union  of  those  who  seem  form- 
ed for  each  other  ?  and  what  danger  is  greater 
than  that  two  hearts  should  become  so  en- 
twined as  to  forget  all   besides?   how  many 
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persons  there  are  who  have  passed  safely 
through  every  other  trial  without  forgetting 
their  Maker,  and  yet  sin  at  last  by  making 
the  being  that  possesses  their  best  affections, 
the  "  God  of  their  idolatry.'* 

There  was  nothing  selfish,  nothing  gloomy 
in  Laura's  devotion ;  her  prayers  were  of  that 
truly  perfect  nature  which  could  bear  to  be 
interrupted.  She  enjoyed,  above  all  things, 
to  read  the  Scriptures,  but  it  was  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  ilUhumour  that,  when 
called  by  old  Mrs.  Newlan,  she  rose  up  from 
the  real  enjoyment  of  communion  with  her 
heavenly  Father,  to  answer  some  homely 
question,  or  attend  to  the  common-place  con- 
cerns of  the  little  household. 

During  Rookmore's  absence,  Laura  endea- 
voured  to  render  the  appearance  of  the  rooms 
less  dull.  Not  a  ray  of  sunshine  ever  found 
its  way  there ;  but  Laura  had  so  much  in  her 
heart,  and  such  an  anxious  wish  to  make  all 
those  she  loved  happy,   that  she  soon  made 
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the  little  rooms  look  more  cheerful.  She  found 
some  half  dead  geraniums  down  in  the  little 
yard,  which  she  brought  up  and  put  in  her 
window,  and  they  soon  revived  under  her  ten- 
der care.  Then  she  decorated  the  bare  patch- 
ed walls  with  some  of  her  own  drawings; 
several  landscapes  and  views  taken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baynton  Hall,  and  the  like- 
nesses of  some  of  her  friends  and  favourite 
parishioners,  made  the  little  room  look  quite 
cheerful. 

They  had  brought  some  books  from  the 
rectory,  but  there  was  no  book-stand  or  any 
place  to  put  them  on.  This  want  was  soon 
supplied  by  Laura's  ingenuity :  she  found 
an  old  broken  chest,  which  the  woman  to 
whom  the  house  belonged,  was  going  to  break 
up  for  fire-wood  ;  this  she  bought  for  sixpence, 
and,  by  the  help  of  old  Mrs.  Newlan,  whose 
husband  had  been  a  carpenter,  with  a  few 
nails,  and  a  little  paint,  Laura  made  quite  a 
pretty  book-stand. 
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All  those  additions,  with  many  more  little 
trifling  alterations  which  her  good  taste  dic- 
tated, but  which  cost  nothing,  so  changed 
the  appearance  of  her  apartment,  that  when 
Rookmore  returned  he  could  scarcely  believe 
it  was  the  same. 

Laura  had  not  much  genius,  but  she  had 
a  great  willingness  to  be  happy,  and  sufficient 
energy  and  determination  to  do  what  could 
most  conduce  to  the  pleasure  both  of  others 
and  herself.  This  is  often  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute for  genius,  and  makes  people  do  more, 
and  succeed  better,  than  those  who  have 
much  natural  talent  Laura  was  resolved  to 
do  something  to  increase  their  small  income, 
and,  after  deliberation,  she  decided  upon 
taking  likenesses. 

In  the  happy  days  at  Baynton  Hall,  she  had 
painted  a  miniature  of  Helen,  which  old  Mr. 
Baynton  and  many  people  declared  was  an 
excellent  likeness;  but,  since  her  marriage^ 
Laura  had   very  little  leisure,  and  she  had 
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scarcely  even  taken  up  a  brush ;  she  bad  not, 
indeed,  more  time  now,  far  otherwise;  but 
feeling  the  dire  necessity  of  aiding  in  the  sup- 
port of  her  family,  she  was  determined,  as  far 
aa  her  health  would  permit,  to  exert  herself. 

Helen's  portrait  she  had  given  to  Lord 
Nigfatingford,  and,  except  a  few  sketches  and 
interiors  of  cottages,  she  bad  nothing  to  show. 
She  therefore  began  by  taking  likenesses  of 
her  husband  and  child.  Rookmore's  appear- 
ance was  well  known,  for  his  preaching  was 
so  much  admired,  that  the  church  he  served 

had    become   the   most    popular    in    D . 

Though  sadly  out  of  practice,  she  seemed 
inspired  by  affection  and  the  beauty  of  her 
models,  and  produced  a  most  pleasing  picture, 
Rookmore  said  it  was  impossible  that  very 
handsome  face  could  have  any  resemblance 
to  hifl^  but  he  thought  the  likeness  of  his  beau- 
tiful child  excellent ;  so  Laura  took  it  with  a 
beating  heart  to  the  bookseUer^s  and  told  her 
tale. 
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Mr.  Dobbs,  the  booksdier  aod  stationer,  was 
a  benevcdent  man,  and  seemed  gready  iater- 
ested  by  the  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Rookmore  to  gain 
something  for  her  family. 

**  A  lady  !^  he  exclaimed,  "  a  real  lady, 
sister-in-law  to  a  countess,  and  a  clergyman's 
wife !"  and  she  had  hardly  taken  her  depar- 
ture before  the  honest  man  gave  due  notice 
to  almost  every  customer  that  entered  his  shop, 
and  plac^  Laura's  miniature  in  the  very  best 
light  He  pointed  out  too,  simple  man!  all 
those  parts  which  he  considered  to  have  most 
.merit.  *'  Was  ever  anything  like  the  finish 
of  the  child*8  shoes  ?  it  is  as  if  they  had 
just  come  out  of  the  shoemaker's  hands,  so 
fresh,  just  blacked  too ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rookmore^s  waistcoat— --'t  is  all  touched  to  the 
life.'' 

I/aura  had  certainly  been  fortunate  in  meet- 
ing with  a  show-man  who  entered  so  warmly 
into  her  wishes;  but  here  her  good  fortune 
seemed  to  end.  For  a  long  time  all  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Dobbs  to  find  any  employment  for  her 
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vere  onaTaOiDg.  Every  one  said,  indeed,  ll 
was  a  beautifal  picture,  but  they  didn't  happen 
to  want  any  likeness  taken. 

One  day  Mrs.  Oifford,  the  rich  widow  of 
an  India  merchant,  came  into  the  shop,  and 
Mr.  Dobbs  anxiously  showed  the  miniature  evefi 
before  be  gave  her  the  writing-paper  she  wish- 
ed to  purchase.  Mrs.  Gifford  pushed  it  an- 
grily away,  and  without  looking  at  it,  said, 
^  She  had  no  taste  for  such  trash." 

<*But  really,"  exclaimed  poor  Mr.  Dobbs, 
*^  it  would  be  doing  a  great  charity,^  and  he 
gave  the  history  of  Laura^s  distress,  and  her 
whole  pedigree  and  parentage,  while  Mrs.  Oif- 
ford  looked  at  the  writing-paper. 

She  did  not  appear  to  hear  a  word  he  said, 
and  Mr.  Dobbs  saw  there  was  nothing  to  hope 
from  this  cold-hearted  lady,  who  was  the  richest 
person  in  the  place.  At  last,  however,  the 
bookseller  was  successful  with  an  attorney,  who 
was  delighted  with  the  portrait  of  Laura's 
child.  He  said  it  was  very  like  his  own,  who 
must  be  exactly  that  age,  and  determined  at 
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once  to  have  just  such  a  portrait  taken  ci  it. 
He  half  wished  to  dt  himself  also,  that  the 
child  might  be  drawn  exaotly  in  the  aaoie 
attitude.  But  he  was  decidedly  an  ugly  man, 
and  his  vanity  did  not  eKtend  to  anything 
befenging  io  him,  but  his  little  boy.  It  was 
an  only  child,  and  as  he  and  his  wife  wece 
•dd  people,  he  was  wonderfully  proud  of  tlie 
boy ;  both  parents  thought  him  the  most^  per- 
fect of  human  beings. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  parenti?  ^es  are 
not  often  quite  correct  in  their  estimation  of 
the  beauty  ci  their  offspring,  and  this  was 
peculiarly  die  case  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snod- 
grass. 

The  youthful  heir  to  an  industrious  and 
skilful  attorney,  the  important  being  who  wim 
all  in  aU  to  his  doting  parents,  was  by  no 
means  fsvoared  by  nature.  The  ehfld 
plain ;  be  squinted,  his  coarse  bushy  hair 
red ;  the  shape  of  his  head  would  have  dis- 
jnayed  a  phrenologist,  so  amall  were  bis- good 
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organs  in  comparison  to  the  animal  propen^ 
sitiesi  which  were  fearfully  developed. 

When  Laura  first  saw  the  child,  she  stood 
a^ast,  for  the  bookseller  had  repeated  to  her 
Mr.  Snodgrass^s  observation,  that  his  child 
greatly  resembled  the  portrait  of  her  own. 
Yet  did  the  kind-^hearted  Laura  not  allow  her- 
self to  despise  Mr.  Snodgrass  for  his  blind- 
ness ;  it  only  made  bar  examine  her  own  feel- 
ing to  discover  whether  the  like  blindness  on 
her  part  induced  bar  to  consider  her  own  little 
Helen  a  beauty. 

She  commenced  the  work  of  taking  Master 
Sondgrass's  likeness  with  a  detarmination  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  face,  and  not  hurt 
die  father^s  feelings  by  making  the  defects  of 
his  child  too  apparent ;  but  this  was  no  easy 
task,  for  as  yet  Lawra  had  painted  nothing 
bot  beauty,  and  she  sighed  over  the  unsightly 
ootline  truth  obliged  her  to  make. 

''Now  mind,^  said  the  delighted  mother, 
'*to  take  him  when  he  0miles;  be  looks  so 
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much  prettier.  Here,  Johnny,  look  up  tft  the 
lady.'* 

"  No,  I  woVt,^  said  the  sulky  boy,  laying 
his  chin  most  resolutely  on  the  edge  of  his 
red  cloth  frock. 

**  Do,  dearee,  and  yon  shall  have  a  new  cart 
and  horse.  Look  up,  and  here  is  a  plum  for 
you ;"  Johnny  extended  his  hand,  but  kept  his 
head  down :  **  No»  you  shanH  have  it  nnletts 
you  look  up.** 

Here  Johnny  began  to  roar,  and  Mrs.  Snod- 
grass  went  to  call  her  husband  to  try  and 
pacify  him.  The  old  gentleman  came  ftom 
the  grave  employments  of  the  counting-house, 
to  this  still  more  important  scene,  and  heid 
his  rebellious  oflTspring  upon  his  knee,  while 
be  coaxed  and  petted  him  into  an  improved 
temper.  But  Johnny,  who  had  sense  enough 
to  see  they  wanted  him  to  do  something  which 
he  was  determined  not  to  do,  still  persisted 
in  his  objection  to  look  at  Laura.  She  sug^ 
gested  that  it  might  be  better  to  paint  him 
with  his  eyes  down,  thinking,  too,  this  would 
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be  a  fortunate  way  of  avoiding  the  unliicky 
squint. 

^'  Wliatf  leave  out  the  eyes  !  ^  exclaimed  the 
motfaer  in  dismay;  ^* surely  you  wouldnH  think 
of  such  a  thing !  So  beautifully  blue,  too,  as 
tbey  are  —  like  heaven^s  own  colour,  as  the 
poet  sayst*^  drawled  out  Mrs.  Snodgrass,  with  a 
sentiiiiental  look.  '*  Come,  Johnny,  now  do  be 
a  good  boy, — now  smile  and  laugh,  as  you  did 
yesterday,  when  you  run  the  pin  through  the 
oockchafier.  Here,  MoUy,**  continued  the  fat 
lady  waddling  to  the  door,  and  calling  at  the 
tcfp  of  ber  voices  **  Molly,  try  and  find  a  cock- 
diafer  for  him  :*  adding  in  a  lower  key,  ^*  ^t  is 
a  crud  thing  to  be  sure,  but  I  'd  do  anything 
to  get  him  to  smile ;  his  dear  rosy  lips  look 
so  pietty  then.^ 

Laura  doubted  whether  the  rosy  lips,  which 
were  nttfaer  purple  and  thin,  and  extended 
nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  could  ever  look  pretty. 
But  die  did  not  even  smile,  for  she  fully  en- 
tered into  the  feelings  of  that  a£PectioQ  which 
can  convert  deformities  into  beauty,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  to  pfepare  her  colours,  while  die  tried  in 
every  imaginable  manner  to  look  on  Johnny^s 
features  with  a  favourable  eye. 

*<  Will  t\As  do,  Ma'am  ?  I  can't  find  a  codu 
chafer,  nowhere,^  said  a  red -faced  good-hu* 
moured  looking  nndd,  who  now  eDiered  holding 
a  poor  little  struggling  ttog  in  her  hand. 

''Nasty  creature,**  exclaimed  Johnny,  hot 
his  face  brightened :  ''  put  'it  on  the  ground, 
Molly,  and  I'll  tread  on  k,^  he  continiied 
with  a  grin* 

''  Ah,  now*— now,  Mrs.  Rookmore^  look  «t 
him,— ^see  how  pretty  his  teeth  shine,  atad  how 
his  rosy  cheeks  are  dimpled  !* 

But  poor  Laura  was  so  utterly  disgusted 
with  the  sight,  and  horrified  at  the  savage 
exultation  on  the  boy's  countenance,  that  her 
brush  fell  out  of  her  hand.  Her  looks  were 
rivet  ted  by  the  poor  suflMng  frog,  whose  deatl». 
struggles  Johnny  was  prolonging ;  she  shut  her 
eyes  with  horror,  and  she  could  not  avM  ex. 
claiming,  with  perhaps  more  indignation  Chan 
became  a  poor  portmit-painter,  against  sneh 
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antltjf  mad  tb«ii»  with  «  gentle  tooc^  io  whkl> 
fiiiDUMift  and  humiUty  were  Ueoded,  camtioogd, 
the  paroKts  io  kind,  yet  eloquent  langOAge, 
ugaJBUt  the  daoger  of  eacouragiQg  the ,  cruel 
propensities  of  their  child. 

Atn.  Snedgrass  waa  offended,  md  the  at- 
torney amaacd  at  laura^a  audacity^  but  hia 
belter  judgment  oould  not  help  being  oon^ 
Tiooed  of  the  tvuth  of  her  argument.  Jahnny 
began  to  cry  again,  for  he  fel(  aomebow  that 
tbe  strange  lady  did  not  regard  blta  with  the 
saose  fawning  look  of  admirati^a  be  was  aoei)A^ 
tomed  to  witness  on  the  oountenances  of  other 
visiters ;  so  the  indignant  mother  caught  him 
up  in  her  arms,  and  carried  him  out  of  the 
room  amid  a  volley  of  kisses. 

But  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  set  his  heart  upon  a 
pretty  picture  of  his  son  and  heir,  and  a  pretty 
pktttre  he  was  resolved  to  have ;  so  he  per- 
suaded poor  Laura  to  come  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  a  later  hour,  when  Master  Snod- 
grass would  have  dined,  and  perhaps  be  in  a 
better  humour ;  *^  or,  suppose,'^  continued  the 
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anxious  father  with  a  brightening  look,  **  sup- 
pose you  were  to  take  him  while  he  is  eating  it. 
He  'd  be  sure  to  sit  still,  at  all  events ;  for  he 
has  such  a  fine  appetite,  and  does  so  enjoy  his 
meals.** 

Laura,  who  was  of  course  willing  to  make 
every  attempt,  both  on  her  own  account  and  his, 
to  please  the  affectionate  father,  agreed  to  re- 
turn the  following  day  at  one  o^cIock. 

^' Thank  you,  Mrs.  Rookmore;    remember 

not  later  than  one,  and  I  will  contrive  to  be 

there,  too,  and  have  the  lower  shutters  closed, 

'     as  you  wished  to-day,  and  the  table  ready  for 

you  in  the  dining  parlour/^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Kor  hen  alone  the  virtues  that  require 

Some  stroke  of  iate  to  rouse  their  latent  fire ; 

Great  for  ao  hour,  heroic  for  a  scene^ 

Inert  through  all  the  common  life  between ; 

But  such  as  each  diurnal  task  perform^ 

Pleased  in  the  calm,  unshaken  by  the  storm : 

la  her  had  nature  bounteously  combined 

Ihe  tenderest  bosom  with  the  strongest  mind. 

Sense  that  seemed  instinct,  so  direct  it  caught 

The  just  conclusion,  oft  refused  to  thought ; 

Simplicity  of  heart,  that  never  knew 

What  meant  the  baubles  which  the  world  pursue. 

All  these,  by  not  a  taint  of  self  alloyed. 

All  these  were  hers — for  others  all  employed. 

Gally  Kkioht. 

RooKMOBB  was  surprised  to  see  his  wife  return 
80  sooD  from  her  first  sitting ;  and  Laura,  who 
knew  that  it  had  cost  him  many  pangs  before 
he  gave  his  consent  to  her  plan  of  taking  like- 
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nesses,  told  him  that  the  child  was  in  a  bad 
humour,  and  perhaps  ill,  but  did  not  relate 
the  whole  unpleasant  scene,  for  she  knew  it 
would  make  him  unhappy. 

As  Laura  had  risen  very  early  that  morning 
and  finished  all  the  requisite  work  for  the  day, 
she  employed  the  time  which  would  have  been 
devoted  to  the  young  Snodgrass,  in  making  a 
sketch  from  her  window.  She  began  to  paint 
that  same  little  yard,  which,  from  being  the 
only  prospect  commanded  from  this  window, 
was  so  calculated  to  depress  poor  Laura^s  spi- 
rits on  her  first  arrival  at  D • 

She  had  since  been  very  happy  in  the  room, 
which  looked  on  nothing  but  that  yard.  The 
sun  seldom  shone  there,  but  she  had  looked 
on  it  when  on  her  return  from  the  abodes  of 
misery  and  suffering — from  many  interesting 
visits  to  desponding  sinners,  whose  repenting 
hearts  Laura  hiul  been  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling to  their  Qod.  She  felt  that  she  had 
been  of  some  use.  Yes,  she  was  conscious  of 
being  far  more  useful  in  this  large,  dark,  noisy 
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towiiy  than  ^Tca  ia  her  own  dear  nUngf  of 
Bqroten ;  fi>r  there  were  nany,  nauy  iMre» 
who  had  aerer  thought  of  the  word  of  God^-^ 
who  had  never  been  kindly  Yiailed  by  thoae 
of  a  higher  rank  in  life  than  tbeoifplves*  So 
the  little  yard  over  whidi  ahe  had  mused  in 
the  twiliglit  honra  of  evening,  or  talked  with 
her  dear  hofthand,  had  beoome  interesting  in 
her  sight.  I^e  rsmeanberedt  toc%  having  seen 
a  picture  by  Ostade,  in  a  house  near  Baynt5in» 
iriiich  refpresented  a  place  not  very  unlike  that 
yard,  and  an  old  woman  who  soaetinies. stand 
near  the  pump  washing  vegetables,  was  very 
like  A  %inre  in  Ostade^s  {Hctures  so  Jjaura 
thoaght  Aat  if  she  could  eu^ceed  in  making 
a  good  picture  of  it,  the  kind  bookseller  might 
be  able  to  sell  it 

At  this  Y&ty  moment  the  old  womao  hiqph 
pcnad  to  be  in  a  piaturesque  attitude*  Kbe 
was  sitdng  on  an  inverted  tub,  waabmg  earrots 
and  turnips  in  the  stone  trough  under  ike 
pump ;  a  dish  of  herrings  lay  near,  with  fome 
brown  pans,  and  other  kitchen  utensils;   the 
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dark'  stone  wall  behind  formed  a  good  faaBk** 
ground,  and  the  old  pump  and  the  ^tone  us* 
derneath  were  stained  here  and  there  with 
br^ht  patches  of  green. 

Laura  took  advantage  of  this  fiaTouraUe.nuo- 
xttent  to  begin  her  sketch.  She  enjoyed  her 
task,  and  smiled  to  think  that  a  plane  which 
has  oDoe  appeared  so  wretched,  might  make  an 
interesting  picture.  Rookmore  sat  neajr,  read-i 
ing  aloud  to  her  some  religious  poetry  of  hia 
own  composition,  and  ocfcasionally  casting  am 
admiring  and  delighted  glance  towards  her 
sketch.  They  were  very  happy,  the-  poor 
husband  and  wife,  though  the  days  were  rar 
pidly  shortening  into  long  cold  winter  even- 
ings, and  fuel  was  very  dear.  The  first  qu|ir- 
ter's  salary,  too,  twenty  pounds,  would  not  be 
^  due  till  after  Christmas,  and  this  was  all  they 
had  to  discharge  the  debts  of  their  housekeep-; 
ing  and  lodging ;  and  in  January  Laura  would 
have  another  baby  to  provide  for. 

'^  I  think  you  certainly  might  make  some* 
thing  if  you  were*  to  publish  those  lines,**  said 
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liBttrEy  after  a  due  consid«ratioii  whether  it 
0i%ht  not  be  partiality  which  made  her  think 
them  ao  very  beautiful.  Bookmore  had.  such 
a  low  opinion  of  his  own  powers  that  he  laugh* 
ed  at  the  idea;  but  Laura  resolved  that  his 
poem  should  accompany  her;  picture  to  Mr. 
Dobbs  the  bookseller ;  and  in  the  delight  of 
the  present  moment,  and  sanguine  hopes  that 
God  would  bless  their  little  effiirts  with  suo- 
cess,  Laura  forgot  the  difficult,  and.  arduous 
task  she  was  to  undertake  at  one  oVlock  on 
the  morrow.  And  a  difficult  one  it  proted» 
indeed,  to  make  anything  at  all  satisfactory  of 
an  object  which  might  have  served  as  a  model 
for  a  glutton. 

The  parlour  was  duly  prepared;  the  little 
high-chair  placed  opposite  the  young  gentler- 
man's  plate,  in  a  good  light,  and  Master  John* 
nyV  appetite  in  excellent  order.  He  knew^ 
too,  that  some  mighty  event  hung  upon  his 
dinner,  and  that  he  was  to  have  a  particularly 
good  one,  and  a  pigeon^pie ;  so  he  had  already 
begun  to  cry  for  it    But  the  dinner  was  not 
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to  be  brought  in  till  Laura^  iGobun  wese 
all  mixed,  aod  die  was  quite  nAdy  to  take 
the  first  faTourable  look.  Johany  was  tbtn. 
seated  on  his  chair  of  state,  and  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  and  his  month  ready 
open,  awaited  the  arriTal  of  Molly  and  the 
tray. 

<*  How  sweet  he  looks  P  exoiatmed  Mrs. 
Snodgraas.  **0h,  if  he  would  but  torn  his 
eyes  to  Mrs.  Bookmore.^ 

*^  Suppose,^  said  the  imaginative  fistber,  **  we 
were  to  hold  a  plate  of  pigeon-pie  over  Mrs. 
Rookmore^s  head,  just  to  give  her  a  sight  of 
his  fuU  face/' 

Johnny  gave  a  rebellious  grunt, 

<*  Don't  torment  him,  dear  Mr.  S.;  you  know 
it  makes  him  ill." 

*f  No,  I  woVt ;  only  just  let  tne  try  it  Cmt  a 
moment.    Here^  MoUy,  give  me  the  dish*" 

Johnny^s  ^es  f<^owed  in  dismay,  and  di* 
rected  a  vacant  stare  towards  the  pie  mhkh 
Mr.  Snodgrass  held  over  Laura^s  head. 

^*  There  oow,  bow  eager  the  little  angel 
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looks !  Now,  Mrs.  Rookmare  will  be  able  to 
femember  that  look,  my  dear  Mr.  S.;  ao  do 
give  him  his  dinner  now,  poor  child  f 

Laara  thought  there  would  be  no  danger 
that  she  should  forget  that  look,  and  she  sigh* 
ed  to  think  how  disappointed  both  parents 
must  inevitably  be,  to  tee  even  the  most  favoui^ 
able  representation  of  their  son  upon  her  ivory. 

*<  It  is  very  difficult  to  paint  children,''  she 
said,  while  looking  at  the  voracious  boy,  who 
continued  with  wonderful  energy  to  stuff  his 
cheeks  quite  full :  **  she  almost  despaired  of 
making  a  likeness  of  Master  Snodgrass.^ 

^  Oh  i  do  try,"  exclaimed  both  parents ;  **  I 
am  sure  we  shall  be  pleased;  only  do  it  as 
well  as  you  did  your  own  child,  and  I  am 
sure  Mr.  S.  and  I  will  be  quite  satisfied.^ 

Laura  suggested  **  that  was  such  a  different 
thing,  as  she  was  so  well  acquainted  with  her 
ctdkPs  features,  that  it  made  no  diffisrence 
whether  it  sat  still  or  not." 

^  But  you  professed  to  take  Kkeiieases,''  said 
Mr.   Soodgrass  with  some  sharpness.      This 
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uras  true,  and  Laura  felt  she  was  bound  to 
make  the  attempt ;  so  she  exerted  her  patience 
find  ingenuity  to  the  utmost,  and  by  Idolong 
as  little  as  possible  at  the  ungainly  ehtld,  and 
endeavouring  to  embody  what  she  saw  was 
the  ibnd  parents^  notion  of  him,  the  pictut^ 
was  at  last  finished. 

^I  can't  say  it's  like  him,**  said  the  dis^ 
appointed  father. 

**  It  does  n'*t  half  do  him  justice,''  said  the 
mother. 

However,  as  Laura  had  put  some  very  pret- 
ty flowers  in  his  lap,  had  been  most  successful 
in  her  imitation  of  his  best  frock  and  pink 
ribbons,  and  adorned  the  back^ground  with 
mach  good  taste,  the  parents  tried  to  be  satis- 
fied. Mr.  Snodgrass  pulled  out  the  guinea, 
which  was  the  sum  stipulated,  and  so  ended 
Laura's  first  attempt  at  portrait  painting. 

And  here  it  appeared  that  her  efforts  were 
doomed  to  terminate^  for  Mr.  Dobbs  could 
n6t  persuade  any  one  else  to  employ  her  ; 
he  was  delighted,  however,  with  her  painting 
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of  the  yard,  and  mott  sanguine  in  his  hope  of 
^OPQ  finding  a  purchaser. 
,  Such  tbii^9  however,  are  not  easily  to  be 
fpund  when  most  wanted,  and  many  said  **  it 
W]snf  a,  gloomy  picture  ;^  others  that  '<  it  was 
a  nasty  common  subject."  The  rich  Mrs.  6i£- 
ford  again  visited  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Dobbs^ 
wijdb  a  timid  and  despairing  look,  showed  her 
the  picture  when  she  had  finished  her  pur- 
chases. 

*'Oh,  by  that  lady,  is  it,  you  told  me  a 
Iqqg, story  about  before?  I  remember;  well, 
w.hat  does  she  want  for  it  ?'^  said  Mrs.  Oifford^ 
looking  with  a  cold  ill-humoured  expression 
on»  the  painting.  ^  One  guinea !  that  ^s  a  great 
deal  too  much !  however,  I  ^U  buy  it.  She 
takes  likenesses,  does  she  ?  Do  you  think  she 
could  copy  a  minature  ?^^ 

The  delighted  Mr.  Dobbs  said  he  waa  cer- 
tain Mrs.  Rookmore  would  do  it  to  her  satis- 
faction. 

**  Well,  send  her  to  me  to-morrow,"  said 
the  lady. 
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The  instant  bis  shop  was  closed  ftft  the 
evening,  Mr.  Dobbs  hastened  to  cany  the 
guinea  and  the  good  news  to  poor  Laura.  It^ 
was  a  cold  evening,  and  jet  there  was  nor  fire 
in  the  dismal  grate;  and  the  solitary  fallow 
candle  which  burnt  on  the  little  taUe  at  wMch 
Laura  and  her  husband  were  sitting,  juA 
showed  the  patchy  walls  and  scanty  fumiv 
ture  of  the  room.  But  that  melancholy  light, 
which  flared  to  and  fro  from  the  cold  bveeze 
that  poaetrated  through  the  chinks  of  the 
unclosable  doors  and  windows,  shone  on  two 
countenances  of  such  transcendent  cfaeedid- 
ness — expressive  of  peace  and  faith  id  a 
degree  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  agitated 
world. 

Laura's  slender  fingers  were  busfly  employed 
in  making  a  little  dress  for  her  future  child, 
and  Rookmore  was  reading  alotid  when  Mrs. 
Newlan  came  to  announce  Mr.  Dobbs. 

**  Dear  me,  to  be  sure  if  the  fire  isn*C  gom^ 
out !  ^  exclaimed  the  nurse  with  a  shrug  of  apo» 
logy  to  Mr.  Dobbs.     Laura  smiled,  tor  shtf 
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knew  the  old  #oinaii  was  aware  there  had  been 
none  in  the  grate  all  day.  ^*  Shall  I  light  it 
iqpin,  ma'^am  ?^ 

'*Ye8,  if  Mr.  Dobbs  feels  the  room  cold," 
said  LauHL 

Mr.  Dobbs  protested  he  did  not,  with  a  look 
of  kind  commiseration  around  the  room,  which 
showed  that  he  understood  the  whole  state  of 
the  case.  He  immediately  said,  *^  I  have  bet- 
ter news  for  you,  ma*am«  Here  is  the  priee 
of  your  beautiful  picture^  and  Mrs.  Gifford> 
the  rich  widow,  bought  it ;  and  you  will  please 
to  go  to  her  house  to-morrow  monmig  at 
twelTe,  to  copy  a  miniature.'* 

Rookmore  and  his  wife  expressed  their  warm 
thanks  for  Mr.  Dobbs^s  kindness;  while  Mrs. 
Newlan,  who  had  held  the  door  in  her 
band,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight,  and 
left  the  room,  muttering,  **Well,  they  shall 
have  a  fire  to-morrow,  at  any  rate.  Poor 
souls '  to  think  of  their  sitting  in  the  cold 
this  perishing  weather,  and  that,  too,  without 
tasting  meat  for  a  whole  week  and  more.** 
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Mr.  Dobbs  then  proceeded  to  describe  to 
Laura  what  sort  of  person  Mrs.  Gifibrd  wat, 
and  hoped  she  would  humour  the  old  lady's 
peculiarities.  Laura  was  therefore  prepared 
to  find  Mrs.  Oifford  an  eccentric  persqo,  and 
with  some  fear  and  misgivings  she  entered  that 
lady^s  drawing-room  the  next  day. 

^  So  you  are  in  distress^  are  you — and  a 
lady?'"  exclaimed  the  rich  widow  in  a  sharp 
quick  tone,  while  she  eyed  Laura  from  bead 
to  foot.  **  Your  own  extravagance,  I  suppose ; 
people  can^t  expect  to  spend  their  money  and 
have  it  too.** 

Laura  proceeded  meekly  to  explain  that  she 
had  not  been  extravagant. 

**Oh,  a  love  match  then,  I  suppose;  ran 
away  and  o£Pended  your  father  and  mother. 
Well,  they  were  very  right  not  to  assist  you  af  tor* 
wards.  But  your  face  does  not  look  in  distress ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  seldom  seen  any  one 
whose  happy  expression  I  envy  so  much  4  but 
I  can^t  waste  any  more  time.  Miss  Scragjp  l** 
screamed  the  lady  at  the  top  of  her  voioe. 
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^  Hiss  Scraggs,  why  I  told  you  to  be  within 
fae&ring." 

*^Here  I  am,**  exclaimed  a  thin  pale  lady 
emeiging  from  an  inner  room. 

'^But  why  didnH  you  come  the  first  time 
I  called  ?  you  know  it  makes  my  throat  sore 
to  scream  for  you.^ 

^  I  answered  directly,  but  you  did  not  hear 
me." 

*  Well,  well,  that  *s  enough ;  your  voice  is 
so  dirill,  it  goes  through  my  head.*" 

Miss  Scraggs  compressed  her  pale  thin  lips 
together,  and  was  silent. 

*•  Where  is  that  picture  of  my  poor  dear 
husband  1^  sighed  Mrs.  Giffi^rd. 

**  Do  you  mean  the  oil  painting  ?** 

*^  No,  no ;  how  stupid  you  are !  how  could 
I  want  the  oil  painting  to  be  copied?  the 
miniatorie,  I  mean ;  get  me  tlie  miniature.^ 

Miss  Scraggs  walked  to  the  further  end  of 
'tlie  room,  and  went  down  on  her  knees  before 
a  cMffbnnier,  where,  after  fumbling  for  a  few 
ndmites,  she  said  it  was  locked. 
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*<  Locked,  is  it  ?  well,  and  what  have  yon 
done  with  the  key?  you  are  always  lomg 
everything.** 

Miss  Scraggs  suggested  that  she  nerer  had 
the  key,  and  supposed  it  was  on  Mrs.  Gtfbrd's 

bunch. 

"On  my  bunch,  hey?  how  do  you  know 
that  ?  been  prying  over  my  things,  and  into 
my  papers,  I  suppose, — can't  allow  of  such 
things :  one  of  my  agreements  with  yon*  was, 
you  were  to  have  no  curiosity.  DonH  apeak 
now;  I  won''t  be  contradicted.  Take  away 
that  bird,  it  drives  me  mad.'' 

Miss  Scraggs  took  up  a  large  cage  contain- 
ing a  parrot,  which  began  to  scream  louder 
on  being  moved. 

**  Dear  me,  how  awkwardly  you  carry  it ! 
don^t  make  it  scream  so,  I  say."* 

The  door  was  closed  on  the  obnoxious  bird, 
and  the  room  restored  to  silence.  Laura  look- 
ed at  the  splendid  furniture,  and  observed  the 
comfort  and  elegance  of  everythnig  ib  the 
apartment    She  sighed  to  think  that  til  these 
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luxuries^  and  the  means  i>f  making  otliers  faap- 
fsfi  bnnigbt  no  contentment  to  the  irrkaUe 
widow.  Mrs.  Qifford's  countenance  was  the 
very  picture  of  discontent. 

*'  Well,  now  where  is  the  miniature  ?  you 
are  wasting  all  this  lady's  time,'^  said  Mrs» 
-Qifliyrd  fumbling  for  a  bunch  of  keys  in  her 
peticule ;  **  here,  take  this,  and  open  the  place, 
'ipMi  don't  knock  anything  down*** 
'  Miss  Scniggs  opened  the  chiffonnier  very  gen- 
tly, yet  so  full  was  it  stuffed,  that  many  things 
came  tumbling  out  when  the  door  was  opened. 

**  There,  I  knew  that  would  happen,**  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Gifford,  who  well  might  expect 
to  hear  the  crash,  being  conscious  that  she  had 
filled  the  place  so  full  herself,  that  many  things 
must  fall  out  when  the  door  was  opened.  She 
was,  however,  so  accustomed  to  throw  the 
Uame  of  every  misfortune  on  the  luckless 
eemponion  who  was  paid  for  bearing  with 
her  ill-humour,  that  she  coattnued,  *^  You  «re 
•OtdieadfttUy  awkward,  and  make  sudi  a  noise 
Coow   I  suppose  all  tlie  things  are  injured.   Here 
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bring  me  the  miniature,  Miss  Scraggs,^  said 
Mrs.  GKfford  with  extreme  anger,  perceiving 
that  the  glass  had  been  broken  in  the  falL 

/^  Now  Mrs.  What 's-your- name,  do  yon 
think  you  can  copy  this  miniature  exactly? 
Mind,  you  must  make  it  resemble  my  ppor 
husband  quite  as  much  as  this ;  and  remem- 
ber it  is  a  thing  I  am  fonder  of  than  any 
living  being,  and  if  any  misfortune  should  hap- 
pen to  it,  I  should  never  forgive  you :  here,^  will 
you  promise  that  nothing  shall  happen  to  it?* 

Laura  said  she  hoped  nothing  would  occur 
to  endanger  its  safety. 

"You  hope!^  exclaimed  the  impatient  wi- 
dow ;  "  what,  does  not  it  depend  upon  your- 
self?* 

Laura  again  promised  to  take  all  the  care 
of  it  she  possibly  could,  but  observed  that  it 
was  impossible  she  could  quite  ensure  its  safe- 
ty ;  her  house  might  take  fire, — or  some  acci- 
dent might  happen  to  herself. 

*' That's  true.  Gk>  away,  Miss  Scn^ggs, 
into  the  other  room ;  I  want  to  talk  to  this 
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young  woman,  and  don't  listen  to  me  now ; 
I  Iiate  eavesdroppers.** 

Mrs.  GiflFbrd  waited  till  the  door  was  closed 
on  ber  poor  companion,  and  then  said  to  Laura 
in  a  softer  tone,  *^  I  like  your  looks ;  I  like 
your  honesty.  I  think  you  would  be  kind  to 
me,  and  enter  into  my  feelings.  I  once  had 
a  dear  husband  who  loved  me,  and — and  per- 
haps I  was  not  worthy  of  him.  I  did  not 
value  the  happiness  I  enjoyed.  He  was  taken 
from  me,  and  now  I  am  left  alone,  quite  alone. 
No  one  in  the  whole  world  cares  for  me,^  con- 
tinued the  old  Uidy  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  while 
a  tear  dimmed  her  dark  flashing  eyes,  and  the 
irritability  of  her  former  manner  was  for  the 
moment  subdued.  She  added  then  in  a  more 
cheerful  voice,  ^  I  should  like  to  have  you  for 
my  companion*  Now,  if  you  can  come  and 
live  with  me,  I  will  send  away  that  horrid 
Miss  Scraggs  this  very  day, — tiresome,  cring- 
ing creature !  ^ 

Laura  explained  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible. 

VOL.  1.  L 
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as  Rookmore  and  his  wife  could  hot  relieve 
their  temporal  wants,  they  both  felt  the  more 
anxious  to  administer  all  the  comfort  they 
could  to  their  minds ;  so  they  spent  much  of 
their  time  in  thdr  cottages. 

*^  It  gladdens  my  heart  to  see  you,**"  was 
often  repeated  by  these  poor  people;  *'  and 
sure  the  sight  of  ye  is  like  a  summer's  san,** 
Laura  felt  it  therefore  pleasant^as  well  a&  right, 
to  go  as  frequently  as  she  could  to  visit  the 
distressed. 

In  returning  home  with  Rookmore,  one  dim 
twilight  evening,  full  of  these  pleasant  thoughts, 
Laura,  slipped  on  the  frozen  pavement,  and 
her  head  came  in  contact  with  an  iron  railing. 
She  was  so  stunned  by  the  blow,  that  her 
husluind  was  obliged  to  carry  her  home^  and 
•end  at  once  for  a  physician.  The  wound  was 
not  severe,  but  Mrs.  Newlan's  first  dread  was, 
that  the  shock  she  had  received  would  bring  on 
a  premature  confinement. 

Dr.  Grant  soon  arrived,  and  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  terrified    nurse  and  anxious  bus- 
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baod  to  Laura's  bed-side;  and  there  they 
stood  and  watched  with  intense  interest  -  the 
doctor^'s  countenance,  as  he  felt  the  pulse  of 
his  patient.  Poor  Laura  scarce! j  breathed. 
Dr.  Grant  looked  very  grave,  and  shook 
his  head.  **  Mrs.  Rookmore  is  in  great 
danger,^  said  he,  at  length,  in  a  suppressed 
voice. 

Now  was  the  time  of  real  trial  for  the  poor 
curate;  and  oh,  how  completely  as  nothings 
did  alL  his  former  grievances  appear !  how 
utterly  dark  and  gloomy  was  everything  now  ! 
and  the  future 

Rookmore  stood  at  the  little  window  of  the 
fiirtitig-room,  and  gazed  on  the  view — on  that 
'Httle  doll  yard,  so  hallowed  by  Laura's  beauty- 
fioding  thonghts.  That  his  beloved  wife  should 
^,  that  he  would  be  left  alone  in  the  world 
"Was  all  his  agonised  fedings  could  comprehend. 
'*ia  ^n  did  he  try  to  recall  those  sources  of 
consolation  which  he  had  so  powerfully  and 
ciitclttally  tncul^ted  upon  others,  and  which 
dUl  hitberlo  been  the  rule  and  guide  of  his 
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own  thoughts.  Laura,  his  adored  Laura !  the 
companion  of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows — whose 
active  self-denying  mind  was  always  ready 
to  do,  or  to  devise  something  to  raise  bis 
drooping  spirits-^so  gentle — so  uncomplaining 
and  tender —  the  sunbeam  of  his  existence ; — 
and — ^must  be  lose  her  ? 

Thus  the  poor  clergyman^s  faith  was  tempo- 
rarily obscured ;  in  the  first  bitterness  of  this 
sudden  and  overwhelming  sorrow,  he  could 
see  no  ray  bf  hope  or  comfort. 

*^  They  must  not  make  that  noise  down 
stairs,^  whispered  Mrs.  Newlan  in  his  ear. 
*'  Do,  sir,  go  and  persuade  them  to  stop  that 
distracting  sound ;  Dr.  Grant  says  that  in  the 
state  she^s  in,  the  smallest  disturbance  might 
be  her  death.'*^ 

Rookmore  flew  down  to  try  and  procure 
quiet ;  but  the  rent  was  due,  and  the  landlady 
an  unfeeling  woman,  who  considered  her  lodgers 
as  troublesome  people. 

When  Rookmore  came,  and  earnestly  im- 
plored   her   to    stop    the    violent    noise    she 
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was  making,  she  observed,  with  sneering  inso- 
lence, **  They  had  only  taken  the  upper  rooms, 
and  therefore  she  must  be  at  liberty  to  do  what 
she  chose  in  the  others.  If  the  lady  was  so 
mighty  delicate,  he  had  better  pay  what  he 
owed)  and  take  her  somewhere  else,  where  he 
would  find  people  to  put  up  with  her  airs;^ 
and  the  hard-hearted  wretch  redoubled  her 
deafening  noise,  muttering  something  about 
^  b^gars  being  so  particular,  and  that  it  was 
little  matter  to  the  world,  forsooth,  whether 
some  people  died  or  not." 

Rookmore  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  her 
savage  taunts,  and,  in  the  intenseness  of  his 
agony  about  the  poor  dying  Laura,  his  meek 
spirit  was  roused.  For  an  instant  he  forgot 
his  long-practised  forbearance,  the  patient  en- 
durance of  years,  and  gave  vent  to  a  burst  of 
indignation  against  the  cruel  conduct  of  the 
insolent  landlady. 

**  Pretty  language,  indeed,  for  a  clergyman  !" 
exclaimed  the  woman,  **  and  very  di£ferent 
from  what  I  heard  your  own  self  say  in  the 
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pulpit  What  was  that  about  turniog  the 
pther  cheek  to  be  smotey  and  forbearing  one 
another,  eh? — where ''s  all  the  fine  talk  aad 
preaching  now  ? 

Rookmore  groaned,  and  felt  utterljf  humi- 
liated. **  Oh  Ood,  forgive  me !  ^  he  inwardly 
exclaimed,  and  tears  soon  relieved  bis  misery 
and  softened  a  heart  from  which  the  excess 
of  wpe  had  wrung  those  bitter  expressions, 
and  made  him  forget  himself  for  a  moment. 

^*  Thy  will  be  done !  ^  were  the  words  which 
hovered  on  his  lips,  as  he  approached  the 
bedside  of  Laura,  and  he  felt  that  Ckxl  had 
given  him  strength  to  look,  if  such  should 
be  the  Almighty's  pleasure,  even  upon  her 
corpse. 

Just  then,  the  noise  below  suddenly  ceased, 
for  Mr.  Dobbs  had  entered  the  house,  apd  over- 
heard the  conversation  of  Rookmore  and  the 
landlady*  His  manner  of  silencing  the  sound 
was  e£Pectual,  for  he  held  up  a  bright  sovereign 
to  the  fat  hostess,  with  an  expressive  gesture 
which  she  did  not  fail  to  comprehend. 
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AMiiglit  of  miserable  Anxiety  was  passed 
bjrthe  anxi^w  husband.  At  length  the  cold 
■Kirning  dawned.  The  sickly  hue  of  die  wan- 
ing night-lamp,  mingling  with  the  grey  twi- 
light, illumined  the  pale  countenance  of  Laura. 
The  young' man  stirted,  for  by  that  dull  leaden 
light  she  looked  already  dead.  Softly  he  ap- 
proached, and  knelt  by  the  bed-side,  and 
aaiioudy  did  he  watch  to  discover  whether 
her  boaom  still  heaved.  Thank  Ood,  she  was 
aHve !  Hours  of  wretched  suspense  rolled  on, 
and  towards  evening  poor  Laura  gave  birth 
to  an  infimt  which  the  doctor  pronounced 
likdy  to  live,  though  the  exhausted  mother 
seemed  faat  approaching  the  borders  of  the 
grave* 


L  o 
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^  London.  One  of  the  Akaack's  patronesses 
had  lately  resigned,  and  all  the  "world  :»as 
conjecturing  who  was  to  be  the  fortunate 'soo- 
cei98or.  Helen  was  more  beautiful,  more  popu* 
lar  than  ever,  and  many  surmised  that  she 
would  be  the  new  patroness. 

These  whispers  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Nightingfbrds ;  they  both  thought  it  unlikely 
that  Helen  should  be  chosen,  but  the  yery 
improbability  of  the  event  increased  their'  anx» 
iety  that  it  should  happen. 

This  remote  chance  served  to  redouble  He- 
lenas endeavours'  to  conciliate  the  good-will 
of  her  exclusive  friends.  She  commenced  a 
/Maries  of  splendid  parties ;  and  the  ofteo-talked- 
of  visit  to  Royston  Park  in  D-  shire,  and 
X<aura^  was  again  forgotten  « 

It  was  alx>ut  this  time  that  the  poor  curate 
and  his  wife  were' in  the  utmost  distress. 

Laura  had  recovered,  but  her  cohvalesenoe 
was  tedious.  She  was  in  want  of  many  com- 
forts, often,  indeed,  of  the  necessaries  of  life; 
jsiXkif  added  to  her  privations,  and  her  weak 
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aUte^  Ao  made  the  vexatious  and  haraasing 

diaeoveiyt  that,  during  her  dwiiger,  the.  little 

Hden  had  defaced  the  preeious  miniature  in- 

tiuated  to  her  by  Mrs^  Gifford.     Rookmore 

tpcBt  to  break  the  tidings  of  the  sad  aceideQt 

to  the  old  lady,  and  was  explaining  the  cause^ 

when  her  fury  became  so  ungovernable  that 

she  drove  hioi  with  insults  from  her  presence. 

'  Since  then)  Rookmore,  whose  anxiety  of  mind 

had  been  too  much  for  his  strengdi;  had  also 

been  ill  for  some  weeks,  and  therefore  obliged 

to  pay  a  clergyman  to  serre  his  church.    This, 

with  the  doetoi^s  long  bills,  and  other  misfor* 

tuaes,  had  reduced  them  to  the  greatest  diar 

tress.    JKten  Mrs.  Newlaa's  hundred  pounds^ 

the  hwd-eamed  savings  of  her  whele  life,  were 

spent.     A  long  rent  was  now  due  for  their 

uncomfortable  lodgings^   and  Rookmore  was 

utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  extricate  himself,  from 

these  embarrassments.    He  was  threatened  with 

imprisonment. 

Aflter  much    reflection,  and  many  painful 
struggles,  Laura  with  great  reluctance  thought 
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it  better  to  applj  to  Helen.  A  letter,  which 
cost  mort  tears  than  the  one  she  had  so  anxi- 
ously penned  to  ask  for  the  living,  was  written. 
It  was,  like  the  former,  put  in  the  post  by  the 
faithful  and  desponding  Mrs  Newlan ;  perhapa 
to  meet  with  a  similar  fate. 

Taught  by  bitter  experience^  neither  poor 
Laura  nor  even  the  once  sanguine  old  mirae 
ventured  this  time  to  expect  a  letter  by  return 
of  post ;  nor  did  they  during  the  seven  long 
days  of  a  whole  week  allow  themselves  to  feel 
disappointed. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  Laura  wrote  again  ; 
for  the  hard-hearted  landlady  threatened  to 
put  her  dear  husband  in  prison  immediately, 
if  her  rent  was  not  paid.  No  answer  arrived. 
Helen  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her ; 
therefore,  though  she  was  still  very  weak, 
Laara  resolved  to  go  to  London  and  impfore 
her  sister  in  person  to  have  pity  on  their 
distress. 

It  was  a  dull  foggy  evening  towards  the 
end  of  July,  when  Laura  reached  the  metro- 
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poUs.  She  had  brought  nothing  but  a  small 
parcel ;  aa  fihe  walked  from  the  ooach^office  to 
Park-lane,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  knocked 
at  the  door  of  Lord  Nightingford''s  house. 

Her  timid  double  knock  was  answered  bj 
a  crowd  of  powdered  footmen,  who  were  much 
disappointed  at  seeing  only  a  dusty  and  way- 
worn ^  female.*"  Laura  was  nearly  exhausted 
by  her  fatiguing  journey,  and  inquired  in  a 
fidnt  tone  if  Xiady  Nightingford  was  at  home. 

'^Iiady  Nightingford  is  not  yet  returned 
from  Northamptonshire,  but  is  expected,  per- 
haps,  to-night.  Lord  Nightingford  is  not  at 
home,  but  will  probably  return  soon,  as  he 
is  going  to  dine  out" 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Laura  made 
the  servants  beUeye  she  was  a  relation  of  their 
mistress,  and  that  she  obtained  entrance  into 
the  house,  and  even  then  she  was  obliged  to 
wait  in  the  hall  till  Lord  Nightingford  re- 
turned. 

Two  weary  hours  did  she  remain.  At  last, 
a  knock  was  heard;   the  servants  bustled  up 
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to  the  door,  and  Lord  Nightingford  .appeaaed. 
The  expression  of  his.  haughty  coua^oajicf 
was  by  no  means  improved  sinoe. Laura  had 
seen  him.  He  stared  at  her  with  prQud 
hauteur,  but  on  hearing  the  name  he  b^cMie 
coldly  civil,  and  begged  she  would  walk .  pp 
stairs,  as  he  had  no  dqubt  Lady. Nightingford 
would  be  very  happy  to  see  her  when  the.  re* 
turned.  He  then  ordered  dinner  for  her, 
and  that  a  room  should  be  prepared  for  )ier 
reception.  ,  • 

During  that  long  solitary  evening,  Laura 
wandered  over  the  splendid  rooms.  She  was 
fatigued  with  the  journey,  and  bewildered; 
yet  everything  was  so  magnificent  and  new 
to  her  eyes,  that  she  continued  to  remain  up 
to  a  late  hour  admiring  all  she  saw. 

On  a  beautiful  pietra-dura  table  she  dis- 
covered her  own  iwo  letters  lying  unopened. 
They  had  then .  never  reached  Helen,  and 
Laura  wept  half  with  joy  to  find  that  she 
bad  not  been  wilfully  neglected,  and  half  from 
sorrow  to  think  she  must  embitter  their  first 
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meethig  after  such  a  long  absence  by  a  recital 
of  *  her  distress — tbat  she  most  appear  as  a 
beggar  before  ber  dear  Helen. 

But  it  was  never  the  habit  with  Laura  to 
gite  way  to  depression  of  spirits ;  so  she  tried 
to  J)e'  amused  by  all  the  new  and  beautiful 
oljects  that  surrounded  her.  Laura  had  seen 
bdt  little  of  the  productions  of  art,  except 
those  at  Baynton,  and  the  few  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  she  had  visited;  and  every- 
thing here  was  so  different,  it  looked  like  fairy 
land. 

"WheD  the  butler  discovered  that  Laura  was 
related  to  liis  mistress,  and  that,  as  she  had 
dedared,  the  strange  '< female"  was  ray  Iady''s 
half  sister,  he  became  most  obsequiously.  civiL 
He  caused  two  out  of  the  splendid  suite  of 
apartments  to  be  lighted  up.  And  Laura  saw 
by  this  rich  luxurious  light,  a  light  invented 
by  the  best  artists  of  the  day  for  showing 
pictures  to  the  greatest  advantage,  some  splen- 
did chef  ificuvres  and  statues  of  the  old 
masters. 
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Lord  Nightingford^s  house  was  justly  cele- 
brated for  containing  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  all  London.  Helen  was  much  given  to 
spend  money  on  such  objects^  and  her  taste  for 
splendour  and  beauty  had  been  rather  encou- 
raged than  otherwise  by  her  husband.  It 
was  not  then  wonderful  that  a  young  person 
naturally  fond  of  show,  and  whose  taste  had 
been  fostered  by  the  society  of  the  virtuosi 
in  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  should  have  pursued 
this  taste  till  it  became  a  passion. 

Laura  had,  perhaps,  more  than  Helen,  a  feel* 
ing  for  the  beautiful;  but,  as  she  bad  never 
seen  many  works  of  art,  her  taste  had  princi- 
pally been  fed  by  the  beauties  of  nature^ 
these,  too,  she  had  seen  only  on  a  very  small 
and  narrow  scale. 

When,  therefore,  the  poor  curate's  wife 
looked  on  one  of  Claude's  most  glowing  pic- 
tures, illumined  with  a  light  equal  to  that 
of  day,  by  lamps  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
she  $tood  entranced ;  and,  it  was  only  after  a 
long  rapturous  gaze,  that  she  was  induced  to 
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Temove  her  ey^  from  ibis  gorgeous  sunset, 
by  catching  a  glimpse  of  one  of  Salvator 
Rota*8  most  Tivid  bauditti  scenes,  which  bung 
near,  add  her  eye  and  imagination  revelled  in 
tboae  dark  rocky  dells,  those  splendid  delinea* 
tions  of  scenery  entirely  new,  till  she  looked 
round  the  room  to  see  if  it  were  not  a  dream. 
Again  she  gazed  on  the  picture,  with  almost 
a  shudder  at  the  fierce  bandit'*s  figure  stand- 
hig  near  a  rushing  torrent. 

She  turned  to  the  next,  which  was  one  of 
Raphaers  Holy  Families,  the  gem  of  Lord 
Nightingford's  collection.  Laura  looked  on  the 
calm  heavenly  countenance  of  the  holy  mother, 
and  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  child,  till  tears 
of  soft  tenderness  and  pleasure  rolled  down 
her  cheeVs. 

Oh,  what  a  glorious  model  would  Laura'^s 
own  countenance  have  furnished  for  the  pencil 
of  that  immortal  genius  whose  work  she  ad- 
mired so  intensely !  What  a  lovely  mingling 
of  feelings,  of  thoughts,  and  beautiful  ima- 
ginings, past  and  present,  were  there,  in  vivid 
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life, — a  countenance  wbicb  uAd  a  wliole  hitr 
tory  of  touching  and  sublime  thoughts* 

Laura  was  beautiful ;  but,  it  was  aot  *s6 
much  the  beauty  of  feature,  as  of  oountepancet 
her  face  was  an  ever  true,  and  erer.  nanny 
picture  of  the  mind  within ;  each  suoeeasive 
trial,  each  evept  and  sorrow,  which  bad  ha|^ 
pened  to  her,  seemed  to  have  left  tsaces  of 
the  Christian'^B  triumph  on  her  brow.  There 
was  charity  to  all  mankind,  devotion^  pure  and 
angelic  love,  and  a  cheerful  patient  eoduraQoe 
of  ill,  which  was  always  catching  at  every  ray 
of  happiness,  and  anxious  to  impart  k  to 
others.  -     * 

All  tUs,  was  expressed  in  Laura's  inlelUgenl 
face,  but  not  in  those  exa^erated  liileaitients 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  countenances,  that 
live  in  the  sunshine  of  the  world^s  admiraliM» 
and  unconsciously  make  the  most  of  their  gaod 
feelings  to  enhance  the  power  of  their  beauty«: 

A  keen  and  deep  judge  of  buman  natwe 
would,  on  gazing  in  Laura^s  lovely  (me^  have 
pronounced  at  once,  that  those  features  were 
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unaccustomed  to  be  looked  on,  Bave  by  her 
own  immediate  and  sMall  drde  of  friends; 
lor,  if  I  may  so  say,  hcv  erery  expression  was 
perfiectly  natural,  and  perfectly  unconscious  of 
its  own  transcendant  charm. 

And  thus  did  Laura  gaze  from  one  beau- 
tiful object  to  another;  fbrgetting  alike  her 
own  fatigue  and  the  passing  hours.  The 
statues,  above  all,  a  beautiful  antique  Venus, 
which  was  considered  by  connoisseurs  nearly 
equd  to  the  Medician,  first  startled,  and  half 
shocked,  but  soon  rivetted  her  utmost  admir- 
ation. 

But  when  the  first  surprise  and  delight 
caused  by  all  these  beautiful  objects  had  sub- 
sided, Laura's  mind  began  insensibly  to  take 
a  sadder  and  more  meditative  torn.  She 
thought,  &ir  and  excellent  as  they  all  were, 
how  Uttfe  these  things  were  calculated  to  con«> 
fer  solid  happiness  or  peace  of  mind,  upon 
their  peasessor.  Her  dear  sister,  it  was  true, 
had  made  what  the  world  calls  '*a  good  match  ;^ 
but  and  here  Laiira  sighedy  for  her  mind 
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misgave  bcr,  and  she  could  not  help  eoodudtDg 
that  Heleo,  despite  the  splendour  with  vhiefa 
she  was  surrounded,  was  not  happy.  The  pic* 
ture  of  her  own  homely  abode,  such  a  contniat 
to  the  mansion  within  whose  princely  walls  she. 
now  found  herself,  rose  before  her ;  and,  oh  1 
with  what  a  bounding  thrill  of  delight  she  fer- 
vently thanked  Ood  tar  the  lot  he  had  appoiat'- 
ed  her  f  Laura  thought  of  her  beloved  Henry, 
— ^his  watchful,  tender,  and  never-failing  a£fec- 
tioD,  that  seemed  to  redouble  as  declining  cir- 
cumstances exposed  her  to  fresh  privatione,-* 
his  sunny  temper,  that  no  reverses  could  ruflk^ 
though  he  felt  them  so  keenly  for  her  sshpjp 
his  unshaken  trust  in  hts  heavenly  Fathtf » — 
his  beautiful  piety,  and  the  thousand  endaaB* 
ing  qualities,  that  shone  out  like  predoua  me- 
tal refined  and  purified  by  the  furnace  of  affilia- 
tion. 

Laura  thought  of  all  these,  of  the  delight 
..with  which,  she  looked  forward  to  the  letum 
of  her  dear  hurixuid  at  evemng  to  hia  happy 
Utile  home,  o&iea  indeed  with  flushed  ebeek 
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and  languid  eye,  but  full  of  peace  and  serenity, 
with  a  cbeerfiil  heart  and  censcienee  at  ease, 
after  the  labours  of  a  well^spent  day.  How 
delightedly  she  watched  his  playful  and  boyish 
glee  as  he  gambolled  about  the  room  with  his 
lovely  child,  which  laughed  and  shrieked  with 
ecstasy,  as  the  fond  father  shared  in  its  infant 
sports,  and  covered  with  caresses  the  little  crea- 
tnre  so  dear  to  his  heart.  And  then,  when  the 
fairy  Helen  was  adeep  in  her  little  cot,  and 
Laura  seated  at  her  work  enjoying  the  evening 
tite^tiie  with  her  husband,  how  often  would 
the  nee«Ue  pause  in  its  swj|t  .career^  while  the 
fond  wife  gazed  with  admiring  love  on  the  conn* 
tenance  to  her  the  brightest  and  most  bean- 
t^l  is  dw  world^*— while  Henry  poured  into 
her  interested  and  sympathising  ear  the  narra* 
tive  <^  the  day, — the  broken  hearts-  that  he 
had  endeavoured  to  bind  up,^— die  faith  he  had 
met  with  under  the  cottage  roof  or  in  the  huaa* 
hie  ganiet, — the  ignorance  and  hardness  of 
hcairt  which  had  ^[ctted  his  pity,  the  amend* 
ed  fcdings^  which  had  rewarded  bia  excitions,. 
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—  his  hopes  and  fears  and  anxieties  in  fulfil- 
ling his  sacred  charge!  As  he  spoke,  how 
would  his  features  brighten  with  holy  love 
and  intense  interest  for  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  those  over  whom  he  was 
the  appointed  watchman !  for  Henry^s  coun- 
tenance was  one  of  singular  beauty  and  in- 
terest: there  was  a  saddened  gravity  in  the 
whole  expression,  and  in  the  large  thought- 
ful eyes,  as  though  the  solemn  responsibili* 
ties  of  his  sacred  profession  were  never  whoUy 
absent  from  his  mind;  and  this  was  mingled 
with  a  seraphic  sweetness,  and  an  almost  child* 
like  simplicity  and  gladness  of  expression  when 
be  smiled. 

Laura's  meditations  were  interrupted,  or 
rather  prolonged,  by  the  striking  of  the  pen- 
dule  on  the  chimney-piece.  It  was  the  hour 
of  evening  prayers  at  her  own  far  dis- 
tant home,  when  the  faithful  old  nurse,  after 
placing  the  large  Bible,  and  arranging  the 
chairs,  ushered  in  the  few  who  attended  from 
the  lodging-house  with  as  much  importance 
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as  if  they  had  been  a  train  <^  powdered  at- 
tendanta,  and  seemed,  as  she  placed  herself  at 
their  head,  to  forget  that  she  was  the  only 
serrant  of  the  family,  and  that  the  youthful 
master,  upon  whom  she  was  looking  with  such 
veneration,  was  one  who  possessed  none  of 
that  which  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  this 
world.  But  the  young  clergyman,  and  many 
of  those  who  listened  so  anxiously  to  the  words 
that  fdl  from  his  lips,  had  wealth  the  proud 
worldling  knew  not  of — even  the  true  riches 
that  no  reverse  of  fortune  could  remove  — 
treasures  thai  **  neither  moth  nor  rust  could 
corrupt,  — an  inheritance  undefiled,  and  that 
fadelh  not  away.*^ 

Tears  came  into  Laura's  eyes  at  the  thought 
of  how  her  dear  Henry  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  in  the  midst  of  the  little  group ;  and 
yet,  as  she  knelt  down  to  mingle  her  suppli* 
eadons  with  theirs,  die  felt  less  lonely  than 
flbe  had  done  since  she  had  quitted  her  hu»- 
band.  The  feeling  on  her  mind  was  soothingly 
preMit>  that  though— 

roh.  I.  M 
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-they  part 


On  their  divided  ways  with  cheerful  heart. 

Knowing  that  in  all  places  they  will  call 

On  the  same  Grod  and  Father  over  all, 

They  part  not  wholly ;  since  they  meet  whose  piayer 

Meets  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

As  Laura  rose  from  her  knees,  the  gorgeous 
paintings  and  splendid  furniture  of  the  apart- 
ment again  burst  on  her  eyes,  which  had  been 
shaded  for  the  last  few  minutes  from  their 
glittering  glare.  **  Alas  !"  thought  she,  ^*  what 
an  infinity  of  good  might  be  done  by  all 
this  wasted  wealth !  The  price  of  even  one 
of  those  magnificent  mirrors,  would  restore 
comfort  and  prosperity  to  many  a  wretched 
family,  and  bring  back  the  smile  of  health  and 
happiness  to  many  a  wasted  cheek  worn  with 
want  and  pining  misery  !*' 

Thus  thought  poor  Laura,  forgetting  for  a 
moment  in  her  unselfish  benevolent  commise- 
ration for  the  suiFerings  of  others,  that  her  own 
were  just  then  scarcely  less  deserving  of  sym* 
pathy  and  relief.  But  so  it  was  ever  with  her 
and  her  husband :  they  were  so  occupied  with 
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the  wants  of  others,  that  it  made  them  less 
alive  to  their  own  privations.  If  ever  they 
wished  for  wealth,  it  was  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  benefits  it  would  enable  them  to  confer 
upon  their  fellow-creatures.  For  themselves, 
ooDtent, 

Dwelling  beneath  one  roof,  to  bave  one  hope. 
One  purpose  for  their  lives,  one  aim,  one  scope—- 
To  labour  upward  on  the  path  to  heaven. 

On  the  morrow,  when,  by  the  pale  light  of 
a  dull  cloudy  day,  Liaura  looked  again  on  all 
the  wonders  of  Lord  Nightingford's  palace-like 
mansion,  she  sighed  to  think  there  was  not  in 
the  whole  house  a  single  memorial  of  Baynton 
HaU.  On  the  contrary,  every  object  here  was 
wholly  unlike  that  dear  place. 

In  coming  from  abroad  replete  with  a  taste 
for  everything  Grecian,  Helen  had  caused  all 
the  furniture  to  be  made  in  that  style,  instead  of 
in  the  fashion  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  then 
so  much  the  rage  in  England.  Lord  Nighting- 
ford,  who  had  much  less  real  taste  than  his  wife, 
was  at  first  rather  displeased  at  her  departure 

m2 
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from  his  idol  fashion ;  but  when  he  saw  her 
choice  was  so  highly  commended,  and  heard 
every  one  say,  **  Oh,  how  delightfully  original 
your  house  is;  what  a  relief  not  to  see  those 
eternal  old  carved  chairs  and  looking-glasses,** 
he  was  gratified,  and  henceforth  allowed  her 
to  arrange  everything  of  that  kind  according 
to  her  own  fancy.  But  all  this  was  so  much 
the  more  unlike  Baynton  Hall,  which  was  full 
of  real  old  carving,  and  whose  walls  were  de- 
corated very  much  in  the  manner  that  every 
one  was  now  trying  to  imitate. 

Persons  who,  like  Laura,  are  all  heart,  to 
whom  affection  and  love  are  the  main-springs 
of  action  and  thought,  however  great  their 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  may  be,  derive 
more  pleasure  from  the  sight  of  objects  en- 
deared  by  early  and  tender  recollections,  than 
from  a  view  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  art, 
or  even  scenes  of  nature. 

Helen  had  also  a  warm  heart ;  and  if  her 
Ipving  qualities  had  been  kindly  fostered,  she 
would  have  lived  nearly  as  much  in  her  affec* 
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tions  as  Laura.  But  bow  diflPerent  had  been 
their  lot !  Hden  was  under  awe  of  the  worlds 
and  of  a  worldly  calculating  husband,  and  she 
had  not  sufficient  innate  firmness  of  character 
to  prevent  her  becoming  the  slave  of  circum* 
stances.  Few  people  have;  most  of  us  are 
victims  of  circumstance.  Helen  also  loved 
old  Baynton  Hall  and  the  things  it  contained  ; 
but  instead  of  having  surrounded  herself  with 
objects  which  recalled  tender  early  reooUee- 
tions,  she  had  the  more  positive  gratification 
of  knowing  that  her  house  was  considered  the 
most  perfect  in  London. 

Lord  Nightingford,  who  appeared  at  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  was  frigidly  civil,  and 
asked  Laura  if  she  would  like  to  drive 
out  in  the  carriage ;  it  would  be  ready  for  her 
at  any  hour  she  chose  to  order  it.  He  said 
Helen  would  probably  be  at  home  that  day, 
as  they  expected  a  Urge  dinner-party,   and 

there  was  to  be  a  great  ball  at  D house 

in  the  evening.     She  had  been  absent  much 
longer  than   she  intended ;   but,  *<  I  suppose 
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she  has  been  well  amused  at  the  Duchess  of 
Brandon'^s,''  he  added  with  an  air  of  great  in* 
difference  as  he  left  the  room. 

Laura^s  heart  sank  when  she  heard  of  the 
dinner-party,  and  she  began  to  tremble  lest 
the  gay  and  admired  Helen  would  scarcely 
have  a  moment  to  attend  to  her  old  friend, 
and  listen  to  the  sad  recital  of  her  distresses. 
Laura  had  that  sort  ef  tact  which  often  stands 
in  lieu  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  en- 
ables a  person  who  has  never  been  placed  in 
similar  circumstances,  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  others. 

Though  Helen's  continued  n^lect  of  herself, 
and  of  the  old  people  at  Bajmton,  excited  Lau- 
ra's wonder  and  grief,  still  she  endeavoured  to 
find  excuses  for  her ;  and  with  a  calm  reliance 
on  Qod^B  mercy,  looked  confidently  forward  to 
the  time  when  her  dear  friend's  heart  would 
be  touched,  and  those  feelings  which  in  child- 
hood promised  much  good,  would  be  developed. 
Thus  strong  in  that  faith,  sh^  waited,  full  of 
prayer,  the  Almighty^s  good  time;    and  now 
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it  was  more  for  Helen  than  beraelf  she  re- 
gretted to  hear  of  these  engagements.  She 
imagined  the  contending  feelings  Helen  would 
experience.  Still,  in  spite  of  every  appear- 
ance to  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  all  Helen's 
forgetfulness  and  indifference  to  her  wants, 
Laura  felt  confident  of  her  affection :  she 
could  judge  better  of  the  force  of  her  temp- 
tations to  extravagance  now  that  she  saw 
the  magic  fairy-land  in  which  she  lived,  the 
splendour  of  the  establishment,  and  the  costly 
magnificence  of  everything ;  she  began  for  the 
first  time  to  fear  that  Helen  would  really  be 
unable  to  assist  her. 

While  occupied  with  these  thoughts,  Laura's 
eyes  rested  on  a  magnificent  pietra-dura  cabi- 
net, whose  beautiful  shelves  were  filled  with 
intaglios,  vases,  and  precious  stones ;  and  she 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  value  of  one 
of  those  precious  stones  would  rescue  her  poor 
husband  from  the  prison  which  awaited  him, 
and  restore  her  children  and  Helen's  poor 
old  faithful  nurse  to  health  and  comfort.    But 
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her  thoughts  did  not  long  dwell  on  this. 
'*  Poor  Helen  !  it  will  cost  her  a  pang  to  refuse 
me,"  was  her  next  reflection,  and  Laura  half 
regretted  having  come. 

The  day  seemed  long  and  tedious :  Laura 
tried,  indeed,  to  be  amused  and  interested  with 
all  the  beautiful  objects  she  saw ;  and,  as  was 
her  wont,  to  find  food  for  good  and  pleasant 
thoughts,  and  improvement,  in  every  circum- 
stance that  occurred.  Yet  she  was  unusually 
restless,  and  longed  that  her  interview  with 
Helen  were  over. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

If  thou  are  beautifb],  and  youth 
And  thought  endue  thee  with  all  truth-— 
Be  strong; — be  worthy  of  the  grace 
Of  Gody  and  fillr  thy  destined  place : 
A  souly  by  force  of  sorrows  high. 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  undisturbed  humanity  I 

WORDSWOATH. 

Laura  was  right  in  her  anticipation  of 
Helen's  feelings ;  for,  though  she  had  dreaded 
an  interview,  and  from  that  dread  was  even 

glad  to  postpone  her  visit  to  D shire,  still 

she  was  deeply  affected,  and  much  pleased,  to 
see  the  friend  and  sister  of  her  youth. 

Yet  Helen  was  much  influenced  by  the  pre- 
sent  moment,  and  when  she  saw  that  Laura 
was  not  angry  with  her,  when,  in  spite  of  all 

M  5 
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that  had  happened,  she  read  in  those  dear 
eyes  the  same  expression  of  love  which  had 
cheered  the  happy  years  of  their  youth,  Helen 
was  overpowered  with  delight.  Long  did  she 
cling  round  Laura^s  neck,  and  sob  and  laugh 
with  both  sorrow  and  joy,  declaring  that  she 
would  not  go  down  to  dinner,  but  enjoy  her 
darling  Laura^s  society  all  the  evening. 

*'But  how  altered  you  are,  dearest,^^  said 
she  at  last,  holding  Laura  at  a  little  distance 
and  looking  with  anxious  scrutiny  into  her 
countenance. 

Laura  thought  the  same  of  Helen.  The 
three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  they  had 
met  had,  though  from  very  different  causes, 
altered  much  the  countenances  of  both.  Helenas 
lovely  face  no  longer  gleamed  with  that  happy 
sunny  look  of  childhood  which  on  her  mar- 
riage-day she  still  wore;  yet  she  was  now 
more  transcendently  beautiful :  Laura  con« 
fessed  it^  though  she  admired  not  so  much 
the  splendid  beauty  before  her  as  her  own 
dear  childish  Helen.     There  was,  too,  beneath 
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the  animated  and  buoyant  air  of  worldly  joy 
a  little  undeivexpression  of  care,  a  look  that 
showed  that  the  stiU  small  voice  of  conscience 
within  was  not  satisfied  with  all  that  outward 
joy.  This  slight  and  almost  imperceptible 
look  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  and  anxi- 
ous gaze  of  Laura. 

Their  interview  was  disturbed  by  Lord 
Nightingford,  who  came  to  remind  Helen  that 
unless  she  went  to  dress  she  would  not  be 
ready  to  receive  the  company  for  dinner. 
Helen  started  as  if  out  of  a  dream,  for  her 
heart  and  memory  had  gone  back  so  vividly 
to  past  times,  that  she  had  almost  forgotten 
the  present  life,  that  life  of  fashion  and  gaiety 
in  which  the  dear  companion  of  her  youth 
formed  no  part. 

'*  I  cannot  come  down  to  dine  with  those 
people,"  she  was  about  to  say;  but,  as  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  husband^s  counte- 
nance, the  words  died  on  her  lips. 

"  Yes,^  said  Laura,  ''you  had  better  go  dress; 
we  shall  meet  again  to-morrow  morning.'' 
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'*  Oh,  but  you  must  coin6  down  to  dinner  !** 
exclaimed  Helen. 

Laura  smiled,  and  called  Lady  Nighting^ 
ford^s  attention  to  her  miserable  and  almost 
ragged  attire. 

*<0h,  you  can  wear  some  of  my  things; 
you  must — ^you  must  see  Lord  Mayfield,  for 
he  knows  you  already ;  I  have  talked  of  you 
often  to  him.'* 

But  Laura  firmly  refused  to  appear;  yet 
she  accompanied  Helen  to  her  dressing-room, 
and  they  passed  a  pleasant  half-hour  together ; 
for  Laura  abandoned  herself  to  the  delight  of 
gazing  on  her  beloved  friend,  and  would  not 
disturb  the  joy  of  either  in  this  happy  meet- 
ing by  detailing  her  own  sorrows. 

Helen  went  to  the  ball  that  night,  but  did 
not  remain  late :  she  was  down  the  next  morn- 
ing three  hours  earlier  than  usual ;  and  then 
she  heard  from  Laura  the  tale  of  woe,  Helen 
shuddered,  and  looked  on  all  the  proofs  of  her 
own  expensive  habits  with  wonder  and  dismay. 
Oh,  what  can  I  doP     How  guilty,  how 
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thoughtless  I  bave  been  !  Edward  is  out 
of  all  patience  with  my  extraTagance,  and 
lately  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  reconcile 
him  to  my  making  the  slightest  purchase. 
One  hundred  pounds,  you  say,  would  save 
you  from  distress;  oh,  if  I  had  but  resisted 
buying  that  foolish  onyx  vase,  the  other 
day  I  But  I  will  take  courage :  I  will  go 
this  instant  and  implore  Edward;  or  I  will 
sell  some  of  my  jewels,^  and  without  waiting 
to  hear  what  Laura  endeavoured  to  say,  she 
rushed  down  stairs. 

Before  Helen  returned  Lord  Mayfield  was 
announced.  Laura  was  sitting  in  the  deep 
recess  of  a  window,  and  though  she  saw  him 
enter  the  room  he  did  not  perceive  her.  This 
then  was  the  person  whom  Helen  had  men- 
tioned as  being  acquainted  with  herself,  and 
Laura  looked  on  him  with  pleasure,  as  a  proof 
that  her  dear  friend  had  sometimes  thought 
and  talked  of  her. 

There  was  that  on  his  open  and  handsome 
countenance  which  pleased  her  much.     There 
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was  a  look  of  melancholy,  too,  and  as  he  slowly 
walked  towards  Helenas  writing-table,  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  interest  crossed  his  brow. 
He  took  up  a  volume  of  poems,  and  after  per- 
using it  attentively  for  a  few  moments,  she 
observed  him  take  out  bis  pencil  and  mark  a 
passage. 

Helen  soon  returned  with  an  agitated  and 
sorrowful  countenance. 

**  I  called  early,"  said  Lord  Mayfield,  **  in 
hopes  of  finding  you  at  home,  and  that  I 
might  be  introduced  to  your  dear  friend." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Helen,  trying  to  as- 
sume a  gay  look.  ^*  But  what  has  become  of 
Laura  ?  I  left  her  here,  and  I  was  in  hopes 
of  finding  you  already  excellent  friends.  Oh, 
there  she  is !  how  came  you  to  hide  yourself 

in  that  corner  ?*** 

< 

Laura  excused  herself,  and  coming  forward, 
joined  in  the  conversation.  At  first  she  felt 
some  little  embarrassment  from  knowing  that 
Helen  had  spoken  kindly  of  her,  and  she 
feared  Lord  Mayfield  would  be  disappointed. 
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But  this  feeling  soon  vanished ;  for  there  was 
something  in  his  look  and  manner  which  show*- 
ed  a  spirit  kindred  to  her  own.  Still  Helen 
was  absent  and  sad,  and  at  last,  with  an  ill* 
disguised  anxiety  and  abruptness,  begged  Laura 
to  go  up  stairs  and  fetch  her  shawl. 

Helen's  character  was  still  so  natural,  and 
so  unused  to  disguise,  that  it  was  plain  to 
both  Lord  Mayfield  and  Laura  that  she  wish- 
ed the  latter  to  be  absent.  So  Laura,  wonder- 
ing what  could  be  the  reason,  went  up  stairs 
and  did  not  return. 

At  last  Helen  came  to  her  room  with  a  face 
beaming  with  dek'ght*  *^  Here  it  is  !^  she  ex- 
claimed, running  up  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  Laura^s  neck.  *<  Here  are  two  hundred 
pounds ;  so  now,  poor  dear  Rookmore  will  be 
lavedr 

Laura  was  astonished.  ^'Then,  has  Lord 
Nightingford  really  consented  ?  and  was  he  not 
much  shocked  at  my  presumption  in  applying 

to  you  ?'' 
**  Oh,  no/'  said  Helen  with  a  blush. 
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*'  How  kind !  I  will  go  and  thank  him, 
I  will.'' 

**  Oh,  no,  do  not  I  beseech  you  !^^  exclaimed 
Helen,  grasping  her  hand,  and  detaining  her 

Mrith  nervous  energy. 

*'  He  is  gone  out,  too,*^  she  continued,  with 
more  composure,  as  she  heard  the  sound  of 
horses  in  the  street,  and  running  to  the  win- 
dow, saw  Lord  Nightingford  riding  away. 

**  Then  you  must  express  to  him  all  I  would 
say ;  for  I  will  not  lose  a  minute  now,^  said 
Laura,  as  she  perceived  Lord  Nightingford 
turn  the  corner  of  a  street :  ^*  I  will  return  at 
once  to  my  poor  dear  husband  and  my  darling 
children.  Oh,  thank  God,  they  will  now  be 
saved  !***  and  the  fond  wife  and  mother  burst 
into  tears  of  joy. 

*^  But  will  you  not  remain  with  me  ?  can- 
not you  send  it  to  them  ?  "  said  Helen,  with  an 
agitated  hesitating  manner. 

*^  Oh  no,  dearest  Helen ;  much  as  I  enjoy 
the  delight  of  being  with  you,  I  could  not 
forego  the  rapture  of  telling  my  dear  Henry 
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that  he  is  safe;  and  my  children — ^remember 
they  are  starving.  God  bless  you,  then,  dear* 
est,  and  your  husband,  who  has  proved  himself 
kinder  than  I  so  uncharitably  imagined  him 
to  be." 

*'  Well,  if  you  are  quite  determined  to  go, 
I  wiU  order  the  carriage,  and  take  you  to 
the  coach-office.*' 

^*  Oh  no,  I  can  walk,^  said  Laura ;  "  and  I 
shall  just  be  in  time,  for  they  told  me  that  the 

D coach  goes  at  two  o^dock,  and  it  wants 

only  ten  minutes,^  she  continued,  as  she  looked 
at  the  beautiful  clock  on  the  chimney-piece; 
and  after  one  long  fervent  embrace,  one  earnest 
prayer  that  Ood  would  bless  her  dear  sister, 
Laura  hurried  away. 

Laura^s  long  journey  was  cheered  by  the  re- 
flection of  Helen's  kindness  and  undiminished 
affection.  As  she  thought,  too,  of  Lord  Night-* 
ingford^s  ready  acquiescence  with  her  request 
about  the  money,  she  indulged  in  many  hopes 
that  her  dear  sister^s  marriage  had  proved  more 
happy  than  she  imagined-    These  fond  hopes. 
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added  to  the  delightful  prospect  of  relief  to  her 
dear  husband  and  children,  made  Laura  so 
happy,  that,  as  she  approached  near  the  town 
of  D  ,  she  almost  trembled  at  the  excess 
of  her  joy. 

"  If  no  evil  should  have  happened  in  my 
absence,— if  I  should  find  them  all  well,  now 
that  I  know  that  my  dear  Helen's  heart  is 
unchanged,  — -  oh  how  blissful  will  be  my 
lot!'' 

A  thousand  times  she  pictured  to  herself 
Rookmore's  joy  at  seeing  her,  at  knowing  his 
urgent  debts  would  be  paid,  and  that  he  would 
be  spared  the  disgraceful  humiliation  of  going 
to  prison.  She  felt  the  warm  kisses  of  the 
dear  children,  and  saw  the  exulting  expression 
of  deUght  on  old  Mrs.  Newlan's  countenance ; 
—that  poor  nurse,  who  had  always  hoped, 
always  trusted,  and  always  prayed  so  ardently 
that  her  darling  Helen  might  not  be  spoilt  by 
the  world.  How  delighted  she  would  be,  to 
find  that  her  wishes  had  been  realised!  In 
short,  there  was  no  end  to  Laura's  joyful  an- 
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ticipations;  yet  it  was  with  a  beating  heart 
and  trembling  steps,  that  she  descended  from 
the  coach,  and  walked  towards  the  narrow 
street  which  contained  the  dear  objects  of  her 
love.  Gradually  she  became  pale  with  ap« 
prehension,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her, 
for  she  was  sorely  disappointed  that  neither 
Rookmore  nor  Mrs.  Newlan  had  come  to  the 
coach-office  to  meet  her. 

^*  Some  one  must  be  ill»''  thought  Laura, 
and  oh !  how  rapidly  does  an  ardent  imagina- 
tion, and  affectionate  heart,  conjure  up  harrow- 
ing pictures  of  misfortune,  of  sickness,  and 
even  death,  when  one  slender  clue  is  given  t 
how  4i&tinctly  is  every  fearful  image  seen ! 
how  plainly  are  sounds  of  woe  heard,  and  what 
years  of  suffering  do  we  endure  in  a  single 
minute ! 

But  Laura'^s  imagination,  though  vivid,  was 
under  a  more  habitual  and  truly  religious 
control  than  is  attained  by  most  minds  of 
her  power  and  extension.  As  soon  as  her 
reason  was  aware  of  the  unreal  nature  of  the 
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harrowing  and  depressing  pictures  imagina- 
tion was  so  busily  paintings  they  were  forcibly 
dismissed. 

With  a  fervent  prayer  that  all  might  be 
well,  and  a  spirit  strengthened  and  fitted  by 
Divine  assistance,  to  endure  all  things,  and 
calmly  say,  *'  Thy  will  be  done,^  Laura 
mounted  the  narrow  staircase. 

It  was  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  Rook- 
more  had  not  long  before  sought  her  room 
when  he  believed  her  to  be  dying.  Qod  had 
heard  his  prayers,  and  the  earnest  aspirations 
of  the  gentle  being  whose  life  had  been  spared 
were  now  also  granted. 

She  found,  indeed,  her  husband,  exhausted 
and  suffering  much  from  mental  anxiety  and 
want  of  nourishment ;  the  children  were  fear* 
fully  thin  and  would  scarcely  smile  at  her 
caresses;  Mrs.  Newlan  was,  with  an  effort 
of  despair,  trying  to  warm  them  by  folding 
the  little  creatures  to  her  bosom,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  so  completely  lost  all  hope, 
that  not  even  a  ray  of  joy  crossed  her  foi^ 
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xnerly  sunny  countenance  when  Laura  entered 
the  room. 

^  It  ^s  a**  most  too  late,^  she  murmured ;  **  we 
are  all  near  starved  to  death,  and  have  nH 
seen  a  fire  these  two  days.*" 

Laura  burst  into  tears  of  mingled  joy  and 
sorrow, — -joy  to  know  that  all  the  loved  ones 
were  still  there,  and  sorrow  to  see  what  a  fear* 
ful  change  those  four  days  of  suffering  and  sua- 
pense  had  wrought  on  all  their  beloved  coun« 
tenances.  She  could  not  speak,  but  held  up 
the  two  hundred  pound  notes,  and  threw  her- 
lelf  into  her  husband's  arms.  The  old  nurse 
started  xup,  and,  disengaging  herself  from  the 
children,  took  the  notes  and  darted  out  oi  the 
room. 

Laura  had  scarcely  related  fo  Rookmore  the 
occurrence  of  her  journey,  when  Mrs.  Newlan 
returned.  Her  face  was  full  of  smiles,  and 
her  hands  were  full  of  dishes  and  plates,  and 
she  muttered  as  she  placed  them  on  the  little 
taUe  before  Rookmore  and  his  wife, — 
.  "  I  knew  it, — I  was  certain  Miss  wouldn't 
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refuse  it ;  I  was  sure  'twas  only  my  lord^s  fault. 
Now  don't  eat  too  fast,  Miss  Helen.  Here, 
Betty,  light  both  fires  this  minute,"  continued 
the  old  woman,  with  a  proud  and  exulting 
toss  of  her  head,  *'  I  knew  it  would  be  ao,*^ 
she  added,  as  she  gently  fed  the  baby  with 
some  nice  hot  broth;  and  the  happy  nurse 
suddenly  forgot  all  her  past  troubles,  all  her 
utter  despondency. 

Joy  and  hope  were  sufficient  for  this  affec- 
tionate creature.  Prosperity  made  her  again 
mindful  of  her  position.  Though  she,  too, 
had  touched  nothing  that  day,  she  stood,  with 
her  wonted  respect,  behind  Rookmore^  while 
the  family  partook  of  their  repast,  and  would 
not  listen  to  Laura's  entreaties  that  she  would 
come  and  share  in  it,  till  they  had  finished. 

^*  It  was  so  lucky ,^  said  the  now  again 
garrulous  old  woman,  *^  they  were  just  a-going 
to  their  dinner  down  stairs,  and  when  I  showed 
them  the  notes,  they  gave  it  up  to  me  at  once. 
We  might  all  have  been  starved  and  dead  ten 
times  over,  before  they  would  have  given  us 
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a  mouthful  without  the  money ;  to  think  how 
I  begged  and  prayed  for  a  few  potatoes,  yes- 
terday.   Well,  every  one  must  have  their  turn, 

and  perhaps,  some  day,  that  cruel  cringing 
beggarly'' 

**  Hush,''  said  Rookmore,  **  do  not,  in  this 
hour  of  joy,  harbour  one  ill-natured  thought. 
May  God  forgive  our  poor  hostess  !  ** 

'^  Poor !  she 's  not  poor  ;  but  I  know  what 
you  mean,  sir ;  yes,  I  know  now,  and  may  Qod 
forgive  me  for  having  so  often  called  her 
ugly  names,"  continued  the  nurse,  whose  tem- 
per had  been  softened  and  corrected  by  ad- 
versity. ^'  Oh,  how  thankful  I  ought  to  be 
to  serve  such  a  good  master  t  And  now,  mis- 
tress, you  must  tell  me  all  about  my  darling 
lady ;  how  is  she  looking  ?  " 

**  I  will  indeed  tell  you  what  will  gladden 
your  heart ;  but  come,  sit  down  and  eat  some- 
thing, while  I  relate  all  that  happened.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Grand  Dieu  I  ce  qui  nous  61oigne  de  tous  est  ceU 
m^me  qui  d^vrait  nous  rappeler  k  vous.  Plus  la  prosp^ 
rit6  multiplie  nos  plaisirs,  plus  elle  nous  en  d^trompe ;  et 
les  grands  sont  moins  excusable  et  plus  malbeureuz  de  he 
pas  s*attacher  k  vous,  O  mon  Dieu !  paice  qu'ils  sentent 
mieux  et  plus  souvent  le  vide  de  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  tous. 


Toute  leur  vie  (oelle  des  grands)  n'est  qu'une  precaution 
p^nible  centre  Tennui;  et  toute  leur  vie  n'est  qu'un  en- 
nui penible  elle-m£me.  lis  Tavancent  ro^e  en  se  hft- 
tant  de  multiplier  les  plaisirs  :  tout  est  d6}h  us^  pour  eux 
k  rentr6e  rotoe  de  la  Tie;  et  leurs  premieres  ann^et 
^prouvent  d^j^  les  d^goiits  et  I'insipidit^  que  la  lassitude 
et  le  long  usage  de  tout,  semble  attacher  k  la  viellesse. 

Massillok. 


Soon  after  Laura's  return  from  London,  she 
was  gratified  to  perceive  a  delightful  change 
in  the  countenances  of  those  she  loved — to  see 
the  rosy  hue  of  health  revisiting  the  cheeks 
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of  her  children.  One  morning,  when  husy  with 
her  now  cheerful  occupations,  a  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door  of  their  little  lodging. 

^*  ^  is,  I  'm  sure,  a  real  carriage,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Newlan.  **  1 11  run  down  and  see  who 
it  can  be;  oh,  if  darling  Helen,  if  my  lady  was 
to  come!" 

But  Laura  did  not  indulge  a  hope  that 
the  carriage-wheels,  which  caused  such  an  un- 
wonted sound  in  the  little  unfrequented  street, 
had  anything  to  do  with  Helen.  Her  dear 
sister  had  not  mentioned  a  word  about  coming 

into  D shire ;  and  though  much  re-assured 

as  to  the  state  of  Helen's  feelings,  she  saw  full 
well  that  her  manner  of  life  in  London  had  too 
many  attractions  to  allow  of  its  being  quitted 
in  the  middle  of  the  gay  season. 

'*  It 's  nobody  at  all  l**  exclaimed  Mrs.  New- 
lan, returning  in  haste;  **but  it^s  Mrs.  Gif- 
ford^s  own  carriage :  she  has  sent  to  take  you 
to  her.  She  came  back  last  night  from  Chel- 
tenham, very  ill,  and  wants  to  see  you  directly. 
Her  own  maid  is  come  in  it  to  beg  you  will 

VOL.  I.  N 
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ffy  at  oBce>  for  her  lady  is  in  sucfei  a  taking 
that  it  will  Qostt  her  her  life  if  you-  don*t  nake 
haste/' 

Iiaura  iirataotly  put  on  her  bonnetv  and  won- 
dering what  cQuld  be  Mrs*  Oifford^s  motrve 
in  sending  for  her  in  thie  sudden  manner, 
hastened  down  to  the  carriage.  The  maid 
thanked  her  for  coming  so  quickly^  and  step- 
ped in  after  hqr. 

**  Missis  wiU  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
indeedv    She.  w#s  afraid,  after  what,  had  passed 
with  Mr.  Rookmore  that  time  when,  she  heard 
the  miniature  was  broke,  that  you  would  not 
have  come,     I  ^m  very  glad  you  have^  for  I  am 
in  hopes  you  will  do  my  poor  missta  good.^ 
Is  she  then  really  ill  ?^  inquired  Laura. 
She  is  ill — ^but  it  seems  more  upon  her 
mind;    Oh,  if  my  poor  missis  had  any  thing  to 
cace  for, — if  she  could  but  love  any  thing,-^ 
I  do  think  she  would  be  happy  and  well.     I 
have  always  said:  so  lately^  now  that  she  seeraa 
more  softened  like — " 

*^  Have  you  lived  long  with  Mrs.  Gtfiford  ?"* 
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inquired  Laura,  ^ho  was  pleased  to  bear  the 
fooe  of  affection  in  which  the  maid  spoke  of 
her  mistress. 

^  No — ye»— that  is,  it 's  now  seventeen  year* 
since  I  first  come  into  missises  family ;  but  she 
treated  me  so^  that  I  could  not  stay  lon^ 
with  her^  nobody  could ;  but  I  think  she  al^ 
ways  liked  me  a  little,  and  I  could  venture 
more  with  her  than  any  other  of  the  servants, 
am)  many^s  the  time  in  the  Indees,  that— « 
but  what  was  I  saying  ?  oh,  yes,  I  didnH  live 
there  long  at  first,  but  I  came  back  again, 
fi>r  missis  offered  me  double  wages,  and  pro- 
mised never  to  scold  me.  However,  I  couldn't 
$tay  more  than  six  months  the  second  time, 
because-^but  no  matter ;  she 's  ill  now,  and  I 
don't  Uke  to  talk  of  her  faults.  This  h  the 
eighth  dme  I  have  been  in  her  service,  and  I 
hope  never  to  leave  her  no  more,^  said  the 
maid  as  they  drove  up  to  Mrs.  Gifford's  splen« 
did  house. 

The  knocker  was  tied  up,  but  the  door  was 
soon  opened,  with  more  clamour  than  suited 
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a  sick  person's  ears.  The  maid  reprimanded 
the  porter  for  making  so  much  noise,  and 
motioned  to  a  footman  not  to  slam  the  baize- 
door  so  violently.  The  two  men  servants 
smiled  and  exchanged  looks,  and  Laura  over* 
heard  the  fat  porter  say,  *'  Ah,  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Hannah  expects  to  get  a  large  legacy  ;  for,  as 
for  caring  whether  that  crabbed  old  witch  lives 
or  dies,  I  well  knows  that  is  impossible.  She 
won't  leave  me  anything,  so  I  won't  be  keep* 
ing  my  tongue  tied  up,  or  creep  about  the 
house  like  a  mouse.^ 

I/aura  looked  round  to  see  whether  Hannah 
had  overheard  these  remarks,  and  by  the  co* 
lour  which  mounted  to  her  cheeks  judged  that 
she  had.  The  poor  maid  was  about  to  speak  ;> 
but  checking  herself,  and  motioning  Laura  to 
follow  her  quickly,  she  led  the  way  to  Mrs. 
Giffbrd'^s  room. 

The  old  lady  was  in  bed,  and  she  looked 
much  thinner  and  iller  than  when  Laura  saw 
her  before;  but  her  countenance  brightened 
when  she  saw  the  curate's  wife. 
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"  Come  here — come  close  to  me — come  and 
let  me  see  that  beautiful  face  !  Open  the  shut- 
ter, Hannah,  quite, — ^let  me  see  her  plain ;  it 
vjll  do  me  more  good  than  all  Dr.  Orani^s 
medicine.  There,  then,  now  I  feel  better; 
but  you  have  been  ill,  too,  poor  Mrs.  Rook- 
more  t  you  look  much  paler.  I  believe  it  is 
my  fault,  too,"  she  continued,  after  a  short 
pause  for  breath.  **  I  dismissed  your  husband 
io  anger,  and  never  paid  him  for  the  picture 
you  b^an,  and  though  I  knew  you  were  in 
distress  I  did  not  leave  anything  for  you  when 
I  vent  away.  I  was  even  glad  to  punish  you, 
and  I  wondered  whether  that  sunny  face  would 
ever  look  miserable;  oh,  I  have  at  times  a 
savage  cruel  pleasure  in  thinking  that  others 
are  as  unhappy  as  myself." 

**  Ob,  no,  not  often,**  said  Hannah,  interpos* 
ing;  ^remember  when  you  sent  me  at  Chel- 
tenham to  give  blankets  and  clothes  to  that 
poor  family,  and  how  pleased  you  were  to  hear 
they  were  happy.* 

"  Hold  your  tongue ;  Ood  kno^  it's  seldom 
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aoytbiflg  can  make  me  fed  happy.  Go  away 
now,  Hannah,  and  leave  me  alone  with  Mrs. 
Rookery."" 

**Now9  my  dear  lady,  come  and  tell  me 
whether  you  have  forgiven  me  for  treating 
your  husband  so  rudely ;  but  I  need  not  ask 
you,^  she  continued,  with  a  smile;  **  I  see 
by  your  face  that  you  were  never  even  angry 
with  me.  Ah,  I  fear  your  goodness  is  too 
much  in  the  extreme ;  the  exoess  of  it  drives 
me  to  despair,  and  makes  me  feel  I  could 
never  never  improve.  The  distance  between 
me  and  everything  that's  lovely,  everything 
that  "s  pure  or  innocent  is  so  immense.^ 

"Perhaps  not,^  said  Laura,  whose  anxiety 
to  relieve  distressed  minds  had  given  her  a 
quick  insight  into  character,  which  mere  specu*> 
lators  oin  hunum  nature  seldom  attain.  **  Per- 
haps you  are  not  so  bad  as  you  imagine ;  and 
even  if  your  sins  and  errors  were  ever  so 
great,  is  there  not  pardon,  is  there  not  hope, 
-—a  blessed  hope  that  our  Redeemer's  merits 
will  cover  them  all.^ 
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"  Ves,  there  may  be  forgiveneBs,"  said  Mrs. 
OiiRMrd ;  **  but  how  dreadful  to  go  tm  MDnitog 
fipom  day  to  day,  to  feel  corrupt,  and  guilty, 
and  miserable,  and  unable  to  amend  I  Oh,  if 
you  felt  this,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hope, 
— you  could  not.** 

^But  surely  you  have  not  always  experi- 
enced this — ^you  haye  sometimes  done  the  will 
of  God ;  and  even  now  you  desire  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  it.  Your  mind  has  become 
gloomy  j&om  loneliness  ;  you  have  felt  that 
you  are  of  no  use  to  any  one.  You  have 
found,  too,  the  insufficiency  of  riehes  for  your 
own  happiness,  and  this  has  made  you  forget 
how  many  glad  hearts  a  small  portion  ct  those 
riches  would  make.  You  have  forgotten  thiit 
to  receive  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  a  grate^ 
ful  heart  b  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
this  world  can  afford.  You  have  forgotten 
that  it  is  peitnitted  to  all  to  do  good ;  that 
we  are  all  allowed  to  do  something  to  the 
gbry  of  Gk>d;  and  though  no  deeds,  no  efforts 
can  atone  for  the  innate  corruptions  of  our 
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nature,  jet  we  are  permitted  and  even  com- 
manded to  show  our  faith  by  our  works,  and 
consequently  works  of  charity  and  love  should 
be  the  most  joyful  employments  of  life* 
Our  minds  are  active;  and,  if  we  condemn 
them  to  a  monotonous  rest,  they  become  mise* 
rable.  We  are  evidently  put  here  to  exert  all 
the  powers  which  the  Creator  has  given  us  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  ^*  thus  to  make  melody 
in  our  hearts  to  Ood.**  We  know  that  his 
blessed  Son  has  died  to  redeem  us;  but  if 
we  are  satisfied  to  dwell  solely  on  this  idea, 
and  do  nothing  to  testify  our  love  and  gra- 
titude, can  we' hope  for  salvation  ?^ 

Laura  continued  long  to  speak  on  these 
important  subjects,  for  she  saw  that  Mrs. 
Oifford  listened  with  intense  interest ;  she  saw 
that  she  had  touched  the  right  chord;  that 
the  poor  lady  had  thought  much  on  religion, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  feel  rightly  on  the 
subject.  She  judged  from  her  restless  intel- 
lectual eye  and  irritable  manner  that  Mrs. 
Gifford's  powers  had  suffered  from   want  of 
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due  employ  men  t,  —  had  been  depressed  and 
thrown  back  upon  themselves  from  having 
found  no  proper  sphere  of  action.  Laura''s 
tact  and  penetration  had  induced  her,  there^ 
fore,  to  try  a  different  mode  of  consolation 
from  that  which  she  would  employ  to  the 
dying  sinner.  She  saw,  notwithstanding  Mrs. 
Gifford's  sunken  cheek,  and  withered  frame, 
that  there  was  yet  much  power  remaining; 
she  might  still  live  and  act  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  comfort  of  her  own  soul ;  and 
therefore  Laura  did  not  con6ne  herself  to 
preach  that  sole  reliance  on  the  goodness  and 
forgiveness  of  God,  which  she  would  have 
done  had  she  seen  that  life  was  really  closing, 
that  the  poor  sinner  would  never  more  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  aught  for  the  Re- 
deemer''s  glory. 

*'0h,  that  I  had  met  with  you  beft>re  .^' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Gifford ;  **  oh,  that  you  bad 
assisted  me  to  do  some  good  !  and  now  I  fear 
it  is  too  late.  You  almost  make  me«wish  to 
live,  even  to  suffer  a  little  longer,  that  I  may 
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try  and  discharge  part  of  the  immense  debt 
I  owe,  and  make  some  hearts  rejoice.  Oh, 
how  could  I  be  so  foolish,  so  stupidly  engross- 
ed with  my  own  efforts  to  be  happy  to  obtain 
some  sort  of  ease!  Ah,  it  is  all  too  late, — 
I  am  lost !  "^ 

**  Do  not  say  this.  God's  will  be  done !  if 
be  should  see  fit  to  take  you  at  once,  he  will 
kindly  receive  you  as  you  are,  for  you  see  the 
error  of  your  way,  and  fuUy  intend,  if  life 
should  be  spared,  to  amend.  You  can  do  no 
more  than  pray  earnestly  to  submit  to  his 
will,  be  it  to  live  or  to  die,  and  feel  sure  that 
it  will  be  best  as  he  disposes  it.  Perhq>s  he 
designs  to  spare  you  from  further  contests, 
and  further  wrestling  with  a  spirit  which  wars 
against  the  good  intentions  of  your  better 
judgment ;  those  contests  must  be  painful,  for 
you  have  perhaps  a  life  of  indulgence  and 
long  established  habits  to  overcome.^ 

"What  a  strange  wonderful  creature  you 
are  I  Just  now  you  not  only  reconciled  me  to 
life  but  made  me  wish  to  live,  and  now  you 
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induce  me  to  look  on  death  alttOAt  As  gain, 
on  both  or  either  without  dismay.  But  it 
will  not  last^^this  delightful  feeling  of  peace* 
f ul  resignation  (  when  I  no  longer  see  your  an- 
gelic face  I  shall  return  to  my  own  horrible 
repinings,  complaints,  and  despair.  Oh,  do 
not  leare  met  pray  do  not  desert  the  poor 
spirit  you  have  raised,  —  do  not  forsake  the 
broken  heart  you  have  tried  to  heal  I  * 

*^  It  is  not  I ;  I  have  done  nothing,''  said 
Laura,  taking  up  a  BiUe  which  lay  upon  the 
table.  "  I  have  only  mentioned  some  of  the 
endless  sources  of  consolation  this  book  cOn- 
tains.  You  will  here  find  everything  you 
want,  if  you  will  but  read  it  with  an  humble 
spirit,  determined  to  learn,  and  ilot  see  it  with 
the  eyes  of  yowr  own  prejudices  or  wayward 
spirit.'' 

**  Ah  but  I  do,  and  I  fear  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  I  can  seldom  read  the  Bible  at  all: 
the  words  do  not  impress  me ;  their  cold  blaek 
and  white  characters  fail  to  touch  my  heart; 
even  at  times  I  loathe  the  sight  of  that  book^ 
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for  I  am  provoked  that  so  many  people  derive 
consolation  from  it  when  I  cannot.  I  even 
hated  to  hear  Miss  Scraggs  quote  it.  I  cannot 
bear  preachers  too,  and  I  seldom  go  to  church. 
There,  now  have  you  any  hopes  for  me  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  I  have,*"  said  Laura  in  a  solemn  tone, 
*^  for  Gkxl  has  touched  your  heart :  you  heard 
me  use  the  words  of  Scripture  with  pleasure ; 
you  grasped  eagerly  at  the  sacred  promises. 
I  am  sure  that  they  spoke  peace  to  your  soul. 
God  will  not  desert  the  good  work  he  has 
begun  in  you ;  he  will  never  never  forsake  you.^ 

**  Ob,  what  an  angel  you  are  !  I  cannot  help 
believing  you,  and  placing  as  much  faith  in 
your  words  as  if  you  were  an  oracle.  But  I 
fear  it  is  only  because  I  admire — even  love 
your  dear  beautiful  face !  If  any  one  else  said 
the  same  things,  I  should  hate  them." 

Laura  smiled.  **  How  different  you  are," 
continued  the  old  lady,  '*  from  all  those  people 
they  call  serious.  Now  I  am  sure  that  you 
laugh  and  sing^  and  rejoice,  and  donH  look  with 
contempt,  on  what  are  called  worldly  people." 
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I  fear  we  are  all  worldly/'  said  Laura^ 
it  is  hard  to  judge  who  are  most  so:  we 
all  love  something  better  than  God.  If  the 
gaieties  of  this  world,  or  its  follies,  are  not 
our  idols,  yet  we  all  have  a  father,  or  a  hus- 
band, or  a  child,  which  is  our  world,  a  being 
which  chains  us  to  this  life,  and  whom  we  love 
better  than  our  Redeemer.  Oh,  it  is  hard  to 
condemn  any  one  as  worldly,  when  we  are  all, 
all  of  us  so  more  or  less.^ 

^^  Yes,  and  I  the  most  worldly  of  all,"  said 
Mrs.  Gifford;  "and  yet  I  love  nothing,  not 
a  living  soul ;  nor  can  I  enjoy  any  kind  of 
existence:  and  as  for  a  life  of  gaiety,  that 
I  have  long  despised,  and  hated  those  who 
lead  it.  Miss  Simmons,  at  Cheltenham,  tried 
to  make  me  believe  I  must  therefore  be  in 
a  very  religious  frame  of  mind,"  continued  the 
old  lady,'  with  a  contemptuous  smile  ;  *'  but 
at  all  events,  I  have  sense  enough  left  to  see 
the  whole  guilt  and  horror  of  my  own  heart. 
Do  not  say  that  any  one  can  err  from  love. 
Oh !  it  is  love  I  want !   my  heart  is  cold  as 
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a  stone  to  all, — to  my  fellow-mortals,  to  their 
distressv  and  to  my  Ood.  Oh  I  if  you  were 
not  here  this  thought  would  drive  me  mad ! 
If  I  did  not  feel  that  your  lorely  face  had 
softened  it  a  little,  I  should  be  utterly  wretch- 
ed. Yet  what  Tictims  we  are  of  chance!  If 
you  had  not  comey  I  might  have  died  in  the 
black  coldness  of  my  heart.*" 

*'  Oh  I  do  not  talk  of  chance.  No ;  Ood 
would  have  found  some  other  means.  I  am 
only  an  humble  instrument  in  his  hands^  and 
when  I  am  not  here  you  will  be  able  to  listen 
kindly  to  that  good  Hannah,  and  she  will 
read  the  Bible  to  you.^ 

^I  cannotr— no,  I  have  tried  that.  No,  you 
must  not  desert  me — promise  you  will  not.^ 

Laura  promised  to  come  often,  and  that 
her  husband  would  do  so  likewise.  And  so 
they  did  ;  and  they  had  the  delight  of  seeing 
poor  Mrs.  Gifford  gradually  improve. 

But  there  was  much  to  contend  against : 
there  was  the  long  deep->rooted  habits  of 
years;    besides   a    whole   life  of  indulgence. 
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\\iere  was  tlie  pride  of  superior  intellect, 
w\ikh  cannot  bear  to  bow  down  to  mysteries, 
to  believe  tbat  which  it  cannot  comprehend ; 
for  Mt8»  Oifford^s  mind  was  of  no  common 
pow^:  she  had  read  and  thought  much; 
at  times,  from  excess  of  perplexing  specula* 
tions,  she  had  become  almost  an  atheist. 

Added  to  all  this,  she  had  experienced  so 
much  cringing  servility  from  the  relations  of 
her  husband :  some  of  them  had  contrived 
so  artfully  to  gain  her  confidence,  with  a  view 
to  inherit  her  property,  that  she  could  scarce- 
ly believe  any  one  acted  from  disinterested 
motives.  Her  suspicioas  temper  sometimes 
even  broke  out  with  the  Rookmores,  and 
their  patient  forbearance  was  put  to  a  sor^ 
test.  Had  they  been  only  kind-hearted,  and 
not  under  the  habitual  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, they  would  have  left  Mrs.  Oifford ;  but 
they  endured  her  suspicions,  and  the  taunts 
of  her  servants,  and  went  steadily  forward 
in  their  endeavours  to  be  of  use.  The  old 
lady's  health  became  better,  and  she  was  able 
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to  accompany  Laura  to  the  abodes  of  those 
distressed  poor  whose  condition  her  wealth 
had  improved.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
curate  and  his  wife,  she  at  last  learnt  the 
true  use  and  enjoyment  of  riches,  and  in 
time  she  became  thankful  that  Ood  had  given 
her  the  means  of  n^iking  so  many  people 
joyful.  She  had  been  so  often  imposed'  on 
before  by  worthless  impostors,  that  her  heart 
had  grown  callous,  and  she  forgot  there  was 
any  real  distress  in  the  world. 

Still,  these  were  only  passing  moments  of 
pleasure;  for  it  is  hard  in  old  age  to  re- 
move the  settled  discontent  of  years,  to  soften 
entirely  the  bitterness  of  pride,  the  hardness 
of  selfishness.  It  is  difficult  to  kindle  the 
spark  of  human  kindness,  and  revive  the 
spirit  of  charity,  in  a  heart  which  has  long 
ceased  to  love  any  creature  or  thing  but 
herself* 

Thus  Mrs.   CKfford  continued   occasionally 
to  experience  many  hours  and  days  of  wretch* 
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ed  despondency,  when  all  around  looked  black, 
and  her  own  heart  felt  dark  and  miserable. 

There  are  few  hearts  naturally  cold  even 
in  this  evil  world,  but  there  are  many  which 
have  ceased  to  feel.  There  are  many  people 
who  love  nothing  but  themselves;  but  even 
these  suffer  from  the  dull  void  which  indif- 
ference must  cause  within.  This  yearning  for 
love,  which  is  often  felt  by  those  who  are 
apparently  most  successful  in  their  worldly 
or  ambitious  career,  shows  that  the  divine 
spark  of  kindly  affection,  which  gives  evi* 
dence  that  we  are  all  the  children  of  God, 
i#  not  yet  entirely  extinguished. 

Mrs.  Gifford's  disposition  was  soured  not 
by  adversity ;  but  rather  by  an  excess  of 
prosperity.  She  was  the  sole  heiress  and  in* 
dulged  child  of  a  wealthy  banker.  The  great* 
est  misfortune  of  her  youth  had  been  to  offend 
her  father,  by  what  he  called  an  imprudent 
and  foolish  marriage.  Instead  of  accepting 
the  offers  of  any   of  those  numerous  titled 
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admirers  who  usually  sue  for  the  haod  of 
a  rich  heiress,  she  fell  in  love  with-  a  poor 
clerk  in  the  banking-house.  Her  parents  of 
course  objected ;  but  the  spoilt  girl  was  accus* 
tomed  to  follow  her  own  will,  and  eloped 
with  her  lover. 

The  banker  was  exasperated  at  her  con- 
duct, and  declared  she  should  never  inherit 
«  farthing  al  his  wealth.  So  the  young  people 
resolved  to  seek  thdr  fortune  in  India. 

Unlike  most  penniless  men  who  marry  heir«> 
esses,  the  young  clerk's  love  did  not  cease  when 
he  found  that  his  wife  would  have .  no  for* 
tune.  Mr.  Oifford  adored  her,  and  felt  that 
he  could  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  his 
bride  {or  having  given  up  her  splendid  home 
and  the  friends  of  her  youth,  to  follow  his 
uncertain  fortunes.  But  everything  prospered 
with  the  young  couple.  At  last,  the  father 
relented  too,  and  made  them  an  allowance, 
and  subsequently  left  them  his  entire  fortune. 

Yet  Mrs.  Gifford  was  not  quite  happy, 
even  in  the  midst  of  all  this  apparent  prospe- 
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rity  ;  for  she  was  spoilt.  What  a  doating  and 
too-indulgent  father  had  begun,  an  adoring 
husband  achieved ;  and  at  forty  Mrs.  Gifford 
was  a  wayward  and  capricious  woman. 

Loving  no  one  but  her  husband,  and  of  a 
Terj  jealous  temper,  she  lived  in  complete  re- 
tirement, which  fostered  her  selfishness.  When 
Mr.  GKflbrd  died,  the  only  band  which  seemed 
to  link  her  with  happiness  and  humility,  was 
gone.  On  her  return  to  England,  she  found 
no  fiieods — ^no  interest  in  life — and  she  gradu- 
aUy  fell  into  the  state  of  captious  misery  we 
have  seen. 
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CHAPTElR  XIX. 

There  are  ^ho  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  truth. 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Oh,  if  through  confidence  misplaced* 
They  fail,  thy  saving  arms,  dread  Power !  around  them  cast. 

Ode  to  Duty,    Woroswoath. 

About  six  weeks  after  Laura^s  return  from 
London,  she  was  sitting,  one  morning,  with 
Mrs.  Gifford,  and  endeavouring  to  subdue 
a  more  than  usual  fit  of  irritable  melancbolj 
which  tormented  the  poor  old  lady. 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Mrs.  Oifford,  interrupt- 
ing Laura  with  something  of  a  malicious  sneer, 
"  have  you  heard  the  strange  things  which 
are  said  of  your  fine  sister-in-law.  Lady  what 's 
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her  name  ?  Oh,  you  have  not ;  well  then,  give 
me  that  letter  that^s  on  the  little  round  table; 
I  recdved  it  yesterday  from  that  ill-natured 
old  goadp,  Mrs.  Smedworth.  I  suppose  you 
have  often  heard  such  reports ;  fine  ladies  are 
always  doing  foolish  things ;  so  you  wo^n't  mind 
it."^  Laura  sighed,  for  she  felt  that  Helenas 
manner  of  life  was  not  what  could  be  exactly 
termed  wise ;  yet  she  did  not  at  all  comprehend- 
the  sort  of  foolish  things  Mrs.  Oifford  meant* 

The  old  lady  adjusted  her  spectacles,  and 
looked  over  the  letter.  *^  Ah,  Lord  Mayfield, 
that^s  the  mane's  name, — do  you  know  anything 
of  him,  Mrs.  Rookmore  P"*^ 

Laura  said  she  had  seen  him  once,  and 
as  she  said  it,  her  thoughts  reverted  to  that 
morning  when  Helen  had  sent  her  out  of  the 
room  in  such  an  abrupt  manner.  But  this 
recollection  did  not  occasion  any  positive  un- 
easiness or  suspicions,  and  Laura  scarcely  knew 
why  she  trembled  so  much  while  Mrs.  Gifford 
was  endeavouring  to  find  and  decipher  the 
passage. 
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^  I  have  beard,^  continoed  Mrs.  Oiflbrd, 
reading  out  of  the  letter  with  that  dull  mo- 
notonouB  tone  in  which  people  quote  tfaingi 
which  do  not  particularly  interest  themseWes, 
and  with  something  of  a  nasal  twang  firom 
the  old-fashioned  spectacles^  which  rather 
pinched  his  nose ;  **  I  have  heard  that  Lady 
Nightia —  what  ^s  the  name^  she  writes  sueh 
a  hand*— «h.  Lady  Nightingaie^s  flirtatioD  with 
Loni  May — Mayfield  has  come  at  last  to  a 
crisis.  It  is  said  that — that  she  lost  a  large 
sum  of  money  at  icarU  and  — and  I  wish 
people  would  write  plain— -here,  Mrs.  Rook- 
more,  if  you  like  to  know  any  more,  try  to 
make  it  out  yourself,  for  it  makes  my  head 
ache  to  pore  oTer  this  scrawL^ 

Laura  did  try,  for  s&e  felt  a  moet  painful 
interest,  and  the  words  whioh  Mrs.  Oiilbrd 
had  so  slowly,  and  witii-  such  a  tone  of  utter 
indifibrence,  doled  omtf  excited  the  most  painful 
suspense.  She  read  one  of  those  common- 
place paragraphs  in  whidi  it  w«a  said  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Nightingford  had  sepamtiedf— ^ 
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tboae  reports   which  are,  ahs,  often   written 

ftom  one  finend  to  another,  circulated  hj  tboae 

who  caie  little  whether  it  be  true  or  fidse, — 

heard  without  producing  any  further  impiieB- 

skm  on  the  listeners  than  aone  such  thoughts 

as  this,  '« Wen,  this  wiU  amuse  Mrs.  D ^ 

or  *'  I  shall  have  a  nice  story  to  teU  O .** 

Few,  Tery  few,  luive  a  real  gratification  in 
hearing  of  the  errors  or  crimes  of  their  f(dow. 
creatures,  but  most  of  us  hie  to  have  the 
importance  of  being  the  first  to  tell  or  to  know 
anything.  The  world  is  more  thoughtless  dum 
iU^natured ;  and  if  any  of  us  stopped  to  con* 
aider  that  among  the  mass  of  those  who  bear 
an  unfavourable  report  with  indiierence,  there 
may  he  some  whose  hearts  it  will  cause  to 
sink,  that  a  sharp  pang  may  be  giren  when 
we  least  expect  it,  there  would  be  vesy  few 
evil  sayings  uttered. 

Bad  the  writer  of  that  letter,  whom  Mrs. 
OiCbrd  called  iU-natuzed,.  known  what  sufier* 
ings  dioae  words  would  cause  to  one  human 
hmagf  ahe  wotdd  nev«r  have  written  them.^  * 
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Poor  Laura  knew  so  little  of  the  gay  world, 
she  was  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  immense 
exaggeration  there  usually  is  in  reports,  that 
though  she  repeatedly  said,  ^*  It  cannot  be 
true ;  I  am  sure  Helen  could  not  flirt,  and  as 
for  gambling,  oh,  it  is  impossible!^  yet  the 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  felt  so 
completely  wretched  that  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  any  longer  with  Mrs.  Oiffbrd.  Again 
exclaiming  *^  I  know  it  cannot  be  true,"  she 
hastily  left  the  house. 

Poor  Laura  went  home,  and  confided  the 
sad  story,  her  fears  and  misgivings,  to  Rook- 
more.  He  endeavoiured  to  cheer  her;  but  be 
was  as  ignorant  as  herself,  about  the  world 
and  its  scandalous  reports,  and  though  he 
tried  to  call  to  mind  that  Helen  had  been 
brought  up  with  care,  he  was  but  a  bad 
comforter,  for  he  remembered  that  she  lacked 
the  one  thing  needful, — that  true  spirit  of 
Christianity  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  act 
right  in  a  world  full  of  temptations  and  snares. 

"•Yet,  surely,"'  said  he,  "  Lady  Nighting- 
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ford  would  have  written  to  you,  if  she  were 
really  separated  from  her  husband ;  she  would 
have  turned  to  you  as  her  best  and  earliest 
friend.'* 

All  that  long  night,  poor  Laura  never  closed 
her  eyes.  The  remembrance  of  the  morning, 
so  happy  at  the  time,  which  had  rescued  her 
family  from  starvation,  became  now  embittered. 
The  more  she  thought  of  the  occurrences  of 
that  single  hour^  the  more  she  trembled,  and 
she  now  wondered  that  Helen's  embarrassment, 
and  her  anxiety  to  be  alone  with  Lord  May  field, 
had  not  struck  her 'as  more  strange  at  the  time. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  New- 
Ian  came  running  into  the  room  with  a  beaming 
countenance.  '^  Here 's  a  letter  from  the  darU 
ing — here,  I  know  her  writing;  bless  her  dear 
eyes !  It  is  a  large  heavy  one,  too ;  may  be 
there  's — but  what  *s  the  matter,  ma^am  ? — are 
you  ill  ? — you  are  as  white  as  my  apron.^ 

**  Oh  no,  I  am  quite  well,  quite,"  said 
Laura,  seizing  the  letter,  and  taking  it  into 
her  little  bedroom  to  read. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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I  know  there's  something  the  matter," 
muttered  the  nurse,  as  she  followed  Laura  to 
her  room;  but  the  door  was  closed  ere  she 
could  reach  it,  and  she  heard  the  key  turn. 
The  old  woman  was  sorely  disappcHnted,  for 
Laura  generally  read  some  passages  aloud  to 
her  when  she  received  a  letter  from  Helen. 

The  origin  of  the  reports  about  Lady  Night* 
ingford,  which  Laura  bad  heard,  was  this:— 
On  the  morning  that  Laura  quitted  London, 
Helen  had  requested  her  husband  to  assbt 
the  poor  curate  and  his  wife,  but  he  refused. 
She  saw,  by  the  firm  determination  of  his  man- 
ner, that  it  would  be  useless  to  entreat  him 
any  more,  and  she  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  sad  and  despairing.  When  she  saw 
Lord  Mayfield  and  thought  of  his  kindness, 
and  the  interest  he  had  always  taken  in  Laura, 
she  resolved  to  inform  him  of  her  distress,  and 
therefore  contrived  to  send  her  sister  up  stairs. 

Lord  Mayfield  was  but  too  happy  to  be 
of  any  use,  and  immediately  gave  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  he  happened,  fortunately. 
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to  have  in  his  pocket-book  at  the  moment. 
Helen  was  delighted  that  Laura  should  receive 
such  prompt  assistance ;  but  she  feared  that, 
if  her  sister  knew  she  was  indebted  for  this 
to  a  stranger,  she  would  scruple  to  receive 
it.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  say  nothing 
either  to  her  or  Lord  Nightingford,  meaning 
to  repay  the  money  when  her  quarter's  income 
should  be  paid. 

This  was  the  first  act  she  had  ever  concealed 
from  her  husband,  and  from  the  feeling  that 
it  was  so,  it  imparted  an  unusual  restraint  to 
her  manner.  She  seemed  less  happy  in,  his 
society,  which  she  rather  avoided  than  sought. 

On  the  contrary,  with  Lord  Mayfield  she 
talked  oftener  than  ever,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
his  society  far  more  than  that  of  any  one  else. 
He  had  been  charmed  with  Laura^s  appearance, 
and  his  expressions  of  ardent  admiration  de- 
lighted Helenas  a£Pectionate  heart  She  spoke 
to  him  continuaUy  of  the  happy  days  of  her 
youth,  and  while  expatiating  on  Laura^s  cha- 
racter, and  on  all  the  good  she  did  in  the 

o2 
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neighbourhood  of  Baynton  Hall,  her  eyes  beam- 
ed with  an  expression  of  intense  joy  which  was 
often  mistaken  for  quite  another  feeling  by 
lookers  on. 

.  One  morning  as  Helen  was  answering  some 
notes,  at  her  writing-table,  the  housemaid  Betty 
came  up,  twirling  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and 
looking  very  impudent. 

'^  Please,  my  lady,  I  wants  higher  wages," 
said  the  fat  domestic. 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  the  house- 
keeper about  it  ?"  said  Helen,  rather  surprised 
that  Betty  should  address  her  in  such  an  un* 
ceremonious  manner.  ^*  You  know  I  do  not 
interfere  with  her  arrangements.**^ 

"  I  knows  that,  my  lady,  well  enough ;  but 
I  knows  other  things  too;  and  besides,  Mrs. 
Patterson  has  threatened  to  turn  me  off,  ^cause 
I  was  out,  she  says,  for  two  nights." 

"  I  really  know  nothing  of  the  matter,"  said 
Helen. 

'*  No,  my  lady,  nor  I  know  you  don't  care, — 
only  I  do;  and  I  must  have  my  wages  raised. 
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or  a  good,  character  given  me,  or  else  I'll 
tell  my  lord  something  I 's  sure  would  make 
a  great  mischief  between  you.  Ah,  I  see, 
you  understands  me  now.** 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ? ''  said  Helen,  who 
felt  she  was  blushing  violently,  for  she  knew 
there  was  one  thing  that  she  did  not  wish 
her  husband  to  know. 

*'I  could  tell  him  all  about  the  two  hun- 
dred pound  you  got  from  Lord  Mayfield  that 
morning,  and — " 

'*  How  do  you  know  anything  about  that  ?" 
said  Helen,  quite  thrown  off  her  guard  by  sur- 
prise. 

'<I  heard  it  all,  and  many  things  besides, 
and — "  Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Lord  Nightingford,  and  Helen, 
trembling  and  perplexed,  burst  into  tears. 

"What's  all  this?*  exclaimed ,  he;  "and 
bow  came  you  here,  Mrs.  What  's-your-name  ? 
the  housekeeper  has  just  told  me  she  has  dis- 
charged you  for  misconduct :  go~*  begone  in- 
stantly !     I   have  something  to  say  to  you, 
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madam,  also^^  continued  Lord  Nightingford, 
turning  to  Helen  with  one  of  his  bitterest  looks. 
"  My  kidy,  do  speak  for  me,*^  whined  Betty ; 
**  don't  let  me  be  ill-used  afore  your  face^  or 
else — ^"  and  Betty  held  up  her  hand  in  a  threat- 
ening manner, 

"  Or  else  what  ?  ^  said  Liord  Nigfatingford, 
surprised  at  the  woman^s  pertinacity. 

**  My  lady  knows  all  about  it ;  she  knows 
I  ^m  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn,"  said  Betty. 

*^  C!ome,  come,  I  have  other  things  to  think 
of,^  said  Lord  Nightingford,  impatiently; 
•*  go !  leave  the  room  l^ 

*^  May  be  you  know  it  all  aVeady,*  said 
Betty  with  a  look  of  despair,  for  her  worldly 
wisdom  could  better  interpret  the  extreme 
anger  depicted  on  Lord  Nightingford'^s  coun- 
tenance than  the  guileless  Helen  could.  >Sbe 
made,  however,  one  more  appeal,  and  said  in 
an  imploring  tone,  *'  my  lady,  will  you  help  me 
or  not  ?'* 

*<  I  cannot  tell  what  you  mean,"  said  Helen 
with  much  embarrassment. 
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Ah,  theo,  you  will  not— Well,  my  lord, 
I  s^pote  you  know  what  sort  of  woman  your 
wife  is.  You  know  as  how  that  she  and  Lord 
Hayfield— "^ 

** Begone,  woman!  I  know  all  that  you 
eould  tell  me;  but  I  am  Dot  come  here  to 
listen  to  your  insolence ; — begone !  ^ 

With  dencbed  hands  and  menacing  air  the 
housemaid  withdrew. 

Reports  injurious  to  the  character  of  his 
wife  bad  reached  Lord  Nightingford^s  ear ;  he 
bad  seen  paragraphs  in  the  newspaper.  Though 
Betty  meant  to  be  silent  about  the  two  bun* 
died  pounds,  she  had  not  been  able  quite  to 
keep  the  important  news  to  herself.  The  story 
had  got  about  with  many  additions,  and  now 
Lord  Nightingford  came  to  inform  his  wife 
of  all  that  had  been  said. 

Poor  Helen  readily  confessed  that  Lord 
Mayfield  had  given  her  the  two  hundred 
pounds;  but  she  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  why  Lord  Nightingford  suspected 
her  of  being  faithless,  or  at  least  of  having 
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flirted  most  blameably  with  Lord  Mayfield,  fer 
she  felt  conscious  that  her  intimacy  with  that 
gentleman  had  been  less  like  a  flirtation  than 
her  manner  with  many  others.  He  never  once 
had  breathed  those  kind  of  tender  adulations 
which  had  so  often  annoyed  and  startled' her 
pure  mind  from  other  men. 

There  was  something  so  artless,  so  ingenuous 
in  her  defence  that  Lord  Nightingford  at  oAce 
saw  that  the  report  was  untrue.  He  remem- 
bered, too,  that  she  had  always  appeared  to 
love  him,  that  no  coldness  or  neglect  on  his 
part  had  ever  seemed  to  diminish  her  affection. 
He  was  almost  touched  at  the  thought. 

At  last  the  weeping  Helen  said,  '*  Pray,  see 

Lord  Mayfield,  and  ask  him  whether  he  ever 

said  a  single  word,  except  about  that  unlucky 

money,  that  he  would  have  not  wished  you 

to  hear ;  ask  him,  and  I  am  sure—" 

**  Lord  Mayfield  is  in  the  drawing-room,*^ 

said  the  footman,  who  entered  at  that  moment. 

<*  Then   go  to  him  at  once,^  said  Helen» 

while  her  countenance  brightened  with  hope ; 
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^'aiid  yety  I  am  afraid  it  will  make  him  very, 
very  unhappy,  and  I  know  I— I  could  never 
see  him  again;  what  a  horrible  report!  oh, 
if  it  should  ever  reach  poor  Laura^s  ears  i* 

"That  would  not  much  signify;  but  you 
have  suffered  immensely  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  If  you  are  really  innocent,*^  and  Ix>rd 
Nightingford  felt  that  she  was,  **it  will  re- 
quire a  long  time,  and  the  utmost  care  to  re- 
establish yourself  in  the  position  you  had 
gained.'*^ 

Poor  Helen  sighed,  she  felt  sick  at  heart ; 
and  longed  never  to  return  again  to  that  heart- 
less and  uncharitable  world. 

Lord  Mayfield  had  heard  the  scandalous  re- 
ports with  real  sorrow.  I  have  before  '  said 
that  he  had  been  the  friend  of  Lord  Night- 
ingford in  early  youth,  and  he  had  never 
ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  his  fate.  This 
interest  had  been  certainly  increased,  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  his  wife.  He  regret* 
ted  much  the  change  which  title  and  fortune 
had   made  in  his   young    friend^s   character, 

o5 
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and  he  lamented  deeply  that  his  interesting 
wife  should  be  so  neglected. 

When  the  reports  of  his  flirtation^  as  it  was 
called,  with  Lady  Nighting^ord,  reached  his 
ears,  he  was  thunderstruck.  His  disposition 
was  guileless  almost  as  that  of  Helen  ;  he 
cared,  too,  but  little  for  the  opinion  of  what 
is  called  the  world :  he  thought  neither  of  its 
smiles  or  frowns.  The  society  of  Helen  he 
found  more  agreeable  than  that  of  any  one  else, 
and  he  insensibly  was  drawn  by  the  pleasure 
of  it,  to  frequent  those  gay  parties  which  would 
otherwise  have  possessed  for  him  no  charm. 

He  now  discovered  with  honor  and  dis> 
may,  that  his  conduct  had  been  misinterpreted ; 
but  so  kind  and  sensitive  was  his  disposition, 
that,  instead  of  feeling  angry  with  a  hasty, 
wrong^judging,  and  uncharitable  world,  be  be* 
gan  to  distrust  himself,  and  looked  searcbingly 
into  his  own  heart  to  see  whether  there  could 
have  been  any  culpable  feeling  in  the  extreme 
pleasure  he  took  in  Helenas  society. 

The  result  of  his  reflections  was  a  determi- 
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nadoo  to  rmt  Lord  NightiDgford.  The  inter- 
view between  the  two  noblemen  seemed  to  have 
been  satisfactory ;  for  when  Lord  Nightingfbrd 
returned  to  the  library,  where  he  had  left  bis 
weeping  wife,  he  looked  more  kindly  upon  her 
than  was  his  wont. 

"Lord  Mayfield  is  going  abroad,"  said  he. 
"After  all  the  foolish  things  which  have  been 
reported,  be  imagines  you  would  rathei^  not 
flee  him  jat  present ;  therefore,  he  has  commis* 
lioDed  me  to  bid  you  farewell.^ 

"  Then  you  are  convinced  of  my  innp- 
cence. — ^Thank  6od  I  Oh  !  this  is  more  than 
I  deserved  exclaimed  Helen,  throwing  her 
anps  round  her  hudMmd^s  neck ;  "  for  all  the 
time  you  were  with  him,  I  have  been  consi- 
dering and  reflecting,  and  I  have  been  very 
thoughtless  I  kwrJ" 

"It  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  to  act  with 
more  drcurospection,^  said  Lord  Nighting- 
ford.  '^And  now  I  am  thinking  what  course 
it  will  be  best  to  pursue.  The  Duchess  of 
Brandon  has  a  ball  to-night.^' 
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**  Oh !  do  not  make  me  go  there  !^  said 
Helen;  "I  could  not,  it  would  be  impossible — 
I  should  feel  so  miserable,  and  think  every 
one  was  remarking  me.** 

'*  I  fear,  indeed,  you  have  not  suflSicient  self* 
possession  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
move suspicions;  you  certainly  always  show 
your  feelings  too  plainly. — There  is  no  tutor- 
ing you,^  he  continued  with  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  smile ;  for  he  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  simplicity  and  innocent  charac- 
ter of  his  wife  had  preserved  her  from  many 
dangers,  and  himself  from  much  annoyance 
and  dishonour. 

^*  I  think,  Edward,^  whispered  Helen  in  a 
faultering  voice,  **  I  think  I  have  a  good  excuse 
for  not  going  to  many  more  parties  now." 

Lord  Nightingford  then  Iparned  with  intense 
pleasure  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  Helenas 
becoming  a  mother.  This  had  long  been  an 
object  of  his  anxious  wishes,  as  he  dreaded 
the  idea  that  his  title  and  estates  should  pass 
into  the  hands  of  distant  relatives. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Ye  who  approach  her  threshold,  cast  aside 
The  world  and  all  the  littleness  of  pride ; 
Come  not  to  pass  an  hour,  and  then  away, 
Back  to  the  giddy  follies  of  the  day ; 
With  reverend  step  and  heaven-directed  eye. 
Clad  in  the  robes  of  meek  humility, 
As  to  a  temple's  hallowed  courts,  repair. 
And  come,  the  lesson,  as  the  scene,  to  share. 

Gallt  Kkight. 

Thb  drcumstaDces  detailed  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, combined  with  her  inability  to  assist 
her  dear  Laura,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Helenas  mind.  For  the  first  time  she  saw 
plainly  the  evil  and  sin  of  extravagance :  for 
Helen  was  a  person  of  more  present  impulse 
than  imagination,  and  all  the  descriptions  she 
read  of  misery,  never  touched  her  so  much  as 
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the  sight  of  poor  emaciated  Laura — evidently 
in  great  distress. 

All  these  circumstances  combined  to  make 
Helen  reflect  deeply  on  her  past  life.  She 
had,  too,  now  for  the  first  time,  much  lei- 
sure for  thought ;  and  she  was  thrown  more 
into  the  society  of  her  husband.  He  was  dis- 
tant and  reserved,  but  he  did  not  continue 
to  appear  angry ;  and  Helen  was  touched  at 
this,  for  she  felt  very  guilty.  He  seemed,  too, 
unusually  solicitous  about  her  health,  which 
rejoiced  Helen  extremely ;  for  she  did  not  re- 
member that  he  bad  always  been  particularly 
anxious  for  an  heir,  and  she  did  not,  there- 
fore, now  consider  that  his  anxiety  was  more 
caused  by  the  prospect  of  this  wish  being 
fulfilled,  than  by  affection  for  herself.  Oh ! 
if  simplicity  and  guilelessness  are  dwgerouf 
qualities  in  this  wicked  world,  yet  how  many, 
many  dire  and  painful  truths,  do  they  pre- 
vent from  glaring  in  the  eyes  of  their  poa- 
sesflors ! 

Helen  was  anxioua  to  go  to  Royston  Park 
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that  she  might  be  near  Laura,  and  Lord  Night- 
iogford  promised,  as  soon  as  the  shooting  sea- 
son began,  to  take  her  there.  Towards  the 
end  of  August  they  made  preparations  for 
moving  into  D — shire,  and  Lord  Nighting- 
ford  inyited  a  large  party  to  be  at  Royston 
£Dr  the  first  of  September. 

Poor  Helen  was  in  dismay  at  the  prospect  of 
a  large  party ;   she  dreaded  the  idea  of  meet- 
ing again  her  usual  assodates.    With  a  feel- 
ing of  remorse  and  perplexity,  very  natural 
in  one  who  has  been  so  engrossed  by  the  gay 
world,  as  to  forget  their  duties  and  better  feel« 
ings,  she  wished  never  to  return  to  it  again. 
It  is  true  that  her  manner  of  life  had  been 
the  means  of  corrupting  Helenas  mind;  and* 
therefore,  she  may  have  been  justified  in  wish- 
ing totally  to  avoid  such  again.    Still,  she 
ought  to  have  looked  into  the  depths  of  her 
own  heart,  and   searched  the  defects  of  her 
own  character,  and  reflected  whether  her  errors 
might  not  fairly  be  traced  to  other  causes  rather 
than  the  society  in  which  h^  lot  had  been  cast. 
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Few  of  us  do  this:  we  generally  cast  the 
blame  of  our  own  errors  on  those  who  have 
been  our  companions  in  them,  and  usually 
the  first  step  to  a  reformed  life  is  a  com- 
plete avoidance  of  every  person  and  place 
which  had  witnessed  our  failings :  as  a 
child  who  has  knocked  his  head  against  a 
table,  on  recovering  from  the  stunning  blow, 
feels  more  anger  against  the  wood  than  his 
own  awkwardness  in  running  against  it. 

Helen  implored  Lord  Nightingford  to  allow 
Jier  to  visit  Laura  instead  of  being  at  Royston 
Park  while  the  party  were  there;  but  he  tried  to 
convince  her  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  rc^ 
covery  of  her  fair  fame  that  she  should  be  pre- 
sent, and  he  added  that  she  ought  to  be  very 
grateful  to  the  Duchess  of  Brandon  for  pro- 
mising to  come  to  Royston,  after  all  that  had 
occurred. 

"  I  really  hardly  expected  it,''  said  Lord 
Nightingford,  *^  and  I  almost  trembled  when  I 
opened  her  letter  this  morning,  lest  she  should 
have  refused  to  come.'' 
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It  Was  with  sad  and  humiliated  feelings  that 
Helen  approached  Royston  Park.  The  road 
for  some  miles  was  the  same  as  that  which  led 
to  BayntoD  Hall,  and  every  turn,  every  hill 
and  river  recalled  most  forcibly  to  her  mind 
the  former  journeys  she  had  made  when,  as  a 
happy  school-girl  she  was  returning  to  her 
own  dear  home  and  her  beloved  father.  That 
kind  and  indulgent  parent  was  now  no  more, 
and  she  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  fully  to  feel 
his  loss,  to  deplore  his  death.  And  Baynton 
Hail,  that  too,  was  gone,  was  lost  to  her  for  ever ! 

As  they  passed  the  gate  which  conducted 
to  the  old  place,  Helen  burst  into  a  flood 
of  bitter  tears :  she  thought  of  all  the  poor 
people  whose  sorrow  Laura  had  described  in 
her  letters, — those  letters  which  at  the  time  had 
made  so  little  impression  on  her  mind ;  or,  if 
they  caused  any  uneasiness,  she  had  sought  to 
stifle  the  regret  they  occasioned.  All  now 
rose  up  before  her  memory  with  fearful  dis- 
tinctness. 

She  thought  of  the  old  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
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Sunwell,  who  bad  been  so  kind  to  ber  in  her 
youth,  and  who  had  died  of  grief  when  the 
place  was  sold :  she  now  felt  almost  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  that  dear  old  woman.  She 
thought  of  Danielf  the  old  garden-man ;  and 
her  imagination  pictured  to  her  all  their  coun- 
tenances, not  smiling  as  was  their  wont  at 
meeting  the  heiress,  but  seeming  to  glare  upon 
her  reproachfully. 

Helen  wept  bitterly.  Lord  Nigbtingford 
was  angry  at  her  folly;  but  when  she  re- 
proached herself  as  the  sole  cause  of  all  their 
misfortune,  and  the  loss  of  Baynton,  (for  He- 
len was  too  thoroughly  humbled  to  allow  that 
any  one  was  in  fault  but  herself,)  Lord 
Nightingford  seemed  rather  touched,  and  in 
a  kinder  tone  bade  ber  dry  her  eyes,  and  not 
hurt  her  health  by.  such  excess  of  grief. 

**  Oh,  yoii  are  far,  far  too  kind  to  me,  dear- 
est Edward,"  said  the  heart-stricken  Helen, 
rather  cheered  by  the  kindness  of  her  hua- 
band  ;  and  with  a  faint  hope  that  he  might  in 
time  love  her  more,  Helen  tried  to  be  consoled. 
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and  firmly  resolved  to  make  amends  for  all  her 
entyrs. 

The  company  were  to  arrive  the  following 
day,  but  Helen  determined  to  drive  early  to 

D i  and  see  Laura.     It  was  fourteen  miles 

from  Royston ;  but  she  promised  to  be  home 
in  good  time  to  receive  the  Duchess  and  her 
party  ;  so  Lord  Nightingford  allowed  her  to  go. 

I  have  described  the  lodging  in  which  Laura 
lived,  and  if  it  had,  at  first  sight  caused  her 
heart  to  sink,  who  was  accustomed  to  visit  the 
abodes  of  distress  and  misery,  how  much  more 
miserable  must  it  have  appeared  to  the  luxu- 
rious and  splendid  Helen  !  She  had  never  be-* 
fore  seen  such  a  wretched  dwelling,  and  so  hor- 
rified  was  she  with  the  dairk  ladder-like  stair- 
case and  the  small  gloomy  room,  that  she  could 
hardly  believe  it  was  really  Laura  who  pressed 
her  in  her  arms. 

'*  Come  to  the  light !"  she  exclaimed,  **  that 
I  may  see  that  it  is  really  my  own  Laura. 
How  can  you  see  to  do  anything  in  this  dingy 
place?"* 
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Laura  did  not  tell  her  that  in  this  little 
dark  room  she  had  painted  several  highly- 
finished  miniatures,  which  had  enabled  them 
to  live  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  cold 
winter. 

^^And  is  that  your  child?  what  a  darling 
beautiful  creature !  why  she  looks  as  happy  as 
if  she  had  always  lived  in  splendour  and  luxury.^ 

*^  Little  Helen  can  scarcely  remember  to 
have  seen  anything  better  than  this  room,** 
said  Laura,  *^and  therefore  has  good  reason 
to  be  satisfied.*^ 

*'  But  you  cannot,  you  must  not,  continue 
to  live  in  this  horrible  place,^  said  Helen  ;  and 
she  suddenly  remembered  those  young  days 
in  which  she  looked  forward  with  rapture 
to  the  time  when  she  would  be  able  to  give 
Laura  a  fine  carriage,  a  grand  piano,  and 
all  manner  of  beautiful  presents:  that  time 
had  long  ago  arrived;  and  how  had  she  ful- 
filled her  eager  promises?  She  felt  and  suf- 
fered from  this  too  deeply  to  say  anything, 
but  bitter  tears  of  remorse,  and  *of  those  ago- 
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Dizing  regrets  which  come  too  late,  ran  silently^ 
down  her  cheeks. 

*^  The  fine  pretty  lady  is  crying/'  said  little 
Helen.  **  Why  she  cry  ?  she  got  fine  clothes, 
and  can  give  away  to  poor  people.  Why  do 
you  cry?"  continued  the  little  creature  with 
a  sorrowful  look,  while  she  wiped  the  tears 
from  poor  Helenas  face  with  the  corner  of  her 
little  frock.  ^Dear  mamma  never  cry  but 
when  we  hadnH  enough  to  eat,  and  no  fire 
to  warm  us  last  winter,  and  papa  was  ill,— oh, 
then  she  cry,  and  kissed  me  so,  and  den  went 
away,  and  I  so  miserable,  and  poor,  poor  ma^ 
gone  away ;  but  she  came  back,  and  looked  so 
happy,  and  we  had  nice  dinner,  and  Nana  so 
pleased,  an  I  never  see  ma"*  cry  after.  Oh, 
yes,  though,  she  did  one  day  when  she  came 
home  from  Mrs.  Gifford ;  and  she  say  to  pa' 
poor,  poor  Helen,  she  is  lost  I  and  I  thought 
she  meant  me,  so  I  run  up  and  kissed  her ;  but 
she  still  kept  saying  *poor  dear  Helen,^  and 
cried,  oh,  so  bitterly !  as  you  are  now,  and 
wouldn't  wipe  the  tears,  and  wouldn't  stop." 
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Here  Laura  interposed,  and  tried  to  re- 
move the  talkative  child;  but  Helen  pressed 
the  little  darling  to  her  bosom,  and  sobbed 
over  her  and  implored  Laura  to  let  her  remain, 
for  every  word  the  innocent  little  creature  ut- 
tered did  her  good,  and  seemed  like  the  v<Hce 
of  a  warning  angel.  So  Laura  breathed  a  fer- 
vent ejaculation  of  thanks,  and  praise  to  Hea- 
ven, for  she  felt  that  Helenas  hour  of  repent- 
ance was  come,^-that  her  own  unceasing  and 
ardent  prayer  was  granted. 

Long  did  Helen  weep  over  that  lovely  and 
wondering  child,  and  then  she  poured  forth 
the  often  repressed  feeling  of  sorrow  and  re- 
morse and  all  the  bitterness  of  her  grief  to 
Laura,  and  received  from  that  dear  sister  affec- 
tionate  advice,  and  heavenly  consolation. 

Old  Mrs.  Newlan  soon  afterwards  came  io 
with  the  baby,  and  then  poor  Helen  had  an- 
other touching  scene  to  undergo.  The;  old 
nurse  was  so  delighted,  so  proud  to  see  her 
dear  child,  her  darling  lady,  look  so  grand  and 
well.    In  the  intensity  of  present  delight  and 
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the  thoughts  of  former  years,  when  she  danced 
that  fine  beautiful  lady  in  her  arms,  the  affecti- 
onate nurse  forgot  all  the  failings  and  strange 
neglect  with  which  she  herself  and  all  she  loved 
had  been  treated  of  late  years.  At  last,  when 
the  first  paroxysm  of  her  joy  had  somewhat 
subsided,  Mrs.  Newlan  glanced  from  the  splen- 
didly attired  Helen  round  the  dull  apartment ; 
«he  remembered  all  the  sufiering  she  had  seen 
there  during  the  past  winter, — she  thought  of 
Baynton  Hall,  of  poor  Mrs.  Sunwell,  and  all 
the  people  there,  and  burst  into  tears. 

But  the  kind-hearted  nurse  saw  that  her 
darling  child  was  also  affected  by  these  re^ 
membrances.  She  still  read  so  much  affection, 
and  good  feding,  and  innocence,  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  Helen,  that,  after  a  long  silence,  as 
if  continuing  the  train  of  her  own  thoughts, 
she  said,  *^  I  am  sure  it  was  all  my  lord^s  fault ; 
and  yet,  I  shouldn't  say  that  neither,  because 
it  may  distress  my  lady.  No,  no,  I  wouldnU 
make  her  unhappy  for  all  the  world,"  she  con- 
tinned,  *^  or  have  Helen  look  sad.    My  child ! 
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my  own  darling  Helen  I  ^  and  again  the  old 
nurse  clasped  her  to  her  heart,  and  abandoned 
herself  to  joy* 

Lady  Nightingford  returned  home  with  a 
mind  strengthened  and  prepared  to  encounter 
the  society  of  her  former  associates.  The 
whole  object  of  h«r  thoughts,  the  business  of 
her  life,  was  to  try  and  repair  the  immense 
mischief  she  had  done.  Till  she  could  make 
interest  with  the  Bishop  of to  get  Rook- 
more  a  living,  she  persuaded  the  clergy* 
man  at  Royston  to  keep  a  curate,  promising 
herself  to  pay  the  salary,  if  he  would  induce 
Rookmore  to  come.  After  accomplishing  this, 
she  fitted  up  a  cottage  just  outside  the  park, 
for  she  had  not  bought  a  single  thing  since 
that  unfortunate  occurrence  about  the  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  she  now  saw  with  in- 
finite surprise  that  it  would  cost  more  to 
purchase  a  new  necklace  or  other  ornament 
than  to  furnish  the  entire  cottage,  and  make 
it  look  quite  comfortable. 

A  happy  day  it  was  when  she  installed  the 
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Bookmores  and  their  children,  and  old  Mrt. 
Newlan,  in  this  sunny  and  cheerful  abode.  She 
looked  so  beamingly  happy  that  even  Lord 
Nightingford  could  not  help  experiendng 
something  of  the  contagious  feeling.  He  grum- 
bled far  less  than  usual,  and  said  with  un- 
wonted good>nature  that  he  hoped  Rookmore 
and  his  wife  would  often  come  and  dine  with 
them. 


VOL.   I. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

I  flew  to  the  pleaaant  fields  traversed  so  oft 
la  lifli't  moning  watch,  when  my  bosom  was  young : 

I  heard  my  own  mountain  goats  bleating  aloft, 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Campbell. 

Soon  after  the  curate  and  his  wife  had  been 
installed  in  their  new  abode,  Rookmore  re- 
ceived)  one  morning,  a  letter  from  the  Bishop 

of  E »  appointing  him  to  the  living  of 

Baynton.  So  great  was  his  joy  and  surprise, 
that  the  paper  fell  from  his  hand,  and  his  coun- 
tenance became  so  unwontedly  agitated,  that 
Laura  was  fearful  he  had  heard  some  bad 
news. 

'*  What  can  have  happened  ?^  she  exclaimed, 
hastily  taking  up  the  letter.  ^^  Is  your  dear 
father  worse  ?  " 
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In  an  instant  her  eyes  peruaed  the  important 
lines,  and  ber  heart  beat  with  that  pure  and 
intense  joy  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  mortals. 
Their  own  old  home,  the  dear  rectory  of 
Baynton,  the  scene  of  all  her  happiness,  would 
be  theirs  again; — theirs  too,  for  life,  with  an 
income  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  re^ 
spectably,  and  to  indulge  their  benevolent 
hearts  in  giving  to  the  distressed. 

**  Who  can  have  done  this?^  said  Laura; 
*^  can  Helen  ? — But  poor  Mr.  Brewing,  I  hope 
he  is  not  dead;  oh  no,  I  see  he  has  got  a 
larger  living;  but  still  some  one  must  have 
asked  for  it  Oh  Helen  I  dearest  sister,  how 
Idnd  in  her !  how  completely  has  this  atoned 
for  all  her  little  errors !  ^ 

But  it  was  not  Helen's  doing.  When  Laura 
flew  to  thank  her,  to  express  her  joy  and 
ddigfat.  Lady  Nightingford  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  transaction.  She  had,  indeed, 
endeavoured  to  get  a  preferment  for  Rook- 
more,   and   Lord   Nightingford  had   written 

several  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  E ,  but 

p2 
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hitherto  without  success.  They  were  both 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  who  could  have 
interested  themselves  for  the  poor  curate,  par- 
ticularly as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  not 
a  person  likely  to  give  church  preferment  to 
those  clergymen  who  had  no  ot^er  recom* 
mendation  than  that  of  being  true  Ghri6tiaD6» 

However,  there  was  so  much  now  to  do,  that 
the  Rookmores  had  but  little  time  for  specu- 
lating about  the  unknown  friend  who  had 
caused  their  happiness. 

Oq  the  day  preceding  the  one  destined  for 
their  removal  to  Baynton,  Laura  drove  over 

to  D ,  to  see  Mrs.  Oifford,  and  bid  her 

farewell ;  Baynton  being  twice  as  far  from 
that  town  as  Royston,  it  would  not  be  so  easy 
for  her  to  visit  the  old  lady  often. 

^'  Ah,  so  you  are  going  quite  to  desert  me,** 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Giflfbrd,  in  a  peevish  tone,  but 
with  a  countenance  less  unhappy  than  usuaL 
^  It  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  abandon  me, 
now  that  my  health  declines  so  fast ;  ah,   I 
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tan  not  lobg  for  this  world»  and  yet  you  refuse 
to  cheer  my  last  days  with  your  sunny  face." 

^  I  leave  you,  thank  God,  in  a  niore  happy 
state,  of  mind  than  you  were  some  months 
•go,'' 

<*  Ah,  well,  it 's  all  your  own  doing ;  hut 
DOW  that  you  are  going  so  far  away,  quite 
beyond  the  distance  of  a  drive,  I  shall  fall 
hack  into  all  my  evil  tempers.  But  ypu  look 
so  happy, — I  never  yet  beheld  that  lovely  face 
appear  so  heavenly,"  continued  the  old  lady, 
while  a  tear  started  to  her  eye — a  tear,  not 
of  scnrow,  for  she  smiled  and  seemed  more, 
happy  than  Laura  had  ever  seen  her.  ^*  God 
Uess  you,  my  dear  1 "  continued  the  old  lady, 
throwing  her  arms  round  Laura's  neck,  ^'  God 
bless  and  preserve  you,  to  be  the  joy  and 
comfort  of  all  who—''  a  sob  interrupted  her. — 
'*  There,  go  away  now ;  if  you  remain  any 
longer,  I  shall  not  let  you  go  at  alL  I  must 
come  and  see  you  soon ;  and  I  hear,  too,  the 
old  Hall — that  Baynton  Hall  you  have  talked 
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to  me  80  often  about*— is  to  be  sold.    I  shall 

come  and  look  at  it,  and  perbap8-»«bot  go 

now,  I  can't  talk  to  you  any  more.^ 

It  was  on  a  fine  day  in  early  spring,  that 

the  rector  of  Baynton,  and  his  happy  wife^ 

took  possession  of    their  beloved  old   home. 

The  joy  of  their  former  parishioners   kne#. 

no   bounds,    aiid   they  testified  their  deUgbt 

in  the  warm  imd  enthusiastic  manner  of  their 

reception. 
They  found    the  old    rectory   very  Httk 

altered,  for  Mr.  Brewing,  the  late  yicar,  had 
thought  the  house  too  small  for  his  family, 
and  had  resided  at  a  larger  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Laura's  piano,  the  gift  of  old  Mr. 
Baynton,  was  still  there,  and  the  carved  oak 
desk  where  Rookmore  wrote^  occupied  the  same 
place. 

Few  but  those  who  happen  to  have  strong 
local  attachments  can  understand  the  hitense 
delight  which  Laura  experienced  in  returning 
to  Iter  early  home. 
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The  fonn  of  eveiything  aroondi^^be  tmtW 
of  the  ity  which  twined  round  the  grey-stone 
window-frames, —  the  old  boards,  even  those 
tiin&>woni  boards  on  which  she  knelt,  the 
evening  of  her  wedding-day,  and  Invoked  the 
blessing  of  her  heavenly  Father  on  hef  union — 
oh,  with  what  a  thrill  of  delight  did  she  again 
view  them  i  It  was  there,  too,  she  had  im- 
plored forgiveness,  if  she  had  erred  in  con- 
senting to  what  appeared  a  very  imprudent 
marriage^  Her  tender  conscience  had  felt  mis- 
givings thai  she  might  be  a  stumbllng^lock 
in  the  way  of  her  husband^s  ministry. 

If  these  two  loving  hearts  had  erred  in  unit* 
ing  their  destinies  while  their  future  prospects 
were  so  uncertain,  they  had  been  punished ; 
but  they  returned  to  the  place  where  their 
prayers  had  been  first  offered  up  together, 
with  a  conviction  that  Ood  had  led  and  sus^ 
tained  them  through  all  their  trials,— that, 
where  they  went  some  good  had  been  done, 
and  that  they  had  been  made  the  happy  in- 
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struments  by  which  many  poor  desponding 
sinners  and  silfSering  people  had  been  re- 
lieved* 

Adversity  had  never  caused  them  to  rephiey 
and  the  hurdships  and  privations  they  had 
experienced  only  served  now  to  heighten  tHe 
delight  with  which  they  returned  to  this  be<- 
loved  place. 

It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night  of  early 
spring,  when  Laura  threw  open  the  casement 
of  her  own  room  that  she  might  feast  her 
eyes  once  more,  after  such  an  absence,  on  the 
dear  and  weU*remembered  prospect.  There 
was  the  old  church  spire  glistening  in  the 
moon-beams,  the  meadows  beyondt  and  in  the 
distance  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  Baynton 
Hall.  The  song  of  the  nightingales  came  min< 
gling  in  a  lovely  serenade ;  and  never  had  any 
sounded  so  sweet.  From  the  direction,  she 
thought  their  nests  must  be  in  the  same  spot 
as  formerly,  in  the  old  beech  tree :  that  wide- 
spreading  tree  whose  branches  almost  touched 
the   western    casement   of  her   room*     How 
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thankful  Ijaiura  felt  thai  the  late  incumbent 
had  spared  the  old  trees^  akid  left  everything, 
even  the  quaintly  cut  yew-hedges,  in  the  same 
state.! 

Next  mondng,  oh,  what  a  joyful  awaken- 
ing-—what  a  crowd  of  blissful  thoughts  darted 
through  Laura's  mind  I  with  what  a  thrill  of 
delight  die  descended  to  the  oak  parlour,  and 
found  Rooktnore  sitttog  at  his  own  carved 
"wiiting^esk !  She  could  scarcely  b^eve  that 
all  was  real — that  it  was  not  some  delightful 
dream. 

But  in  the  midst  of  her  joy,  she  missed 
old  Daniel :  that  faithful  servant  had  not 
speared  the  preceding  day  among  the  crowd 
of  welUcnown  faces  that  greeted  the  arrival 
of  the  new  rector.  Laura  feared  to  ask  about 
him  lest  she  should  be  told  that  affectionate 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

Laura  placed  the  breakfast  table  in  its  for- 
mer  position  neur  the  sopth  window.  A  bright 
aun  shone  through  the  open  casement  i^n 
the  old  Turkey  carpet,  and  pencilled  on  it  the 

?5 
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shadows  of  the  jastnine  and  myrtle^  which  grew 
round  the  andent  stone-work. 

^^  This  is  the  same  well  known  carpel  P 
exclaimed  Laura,  as  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
its  faded  pattern  in  a  luxurious  reverie  of  de- 
light Before  they  were  withdrawn,  the  shadow 
of  a  figure  appeared,  dad  in  the  smock-frcx^k 
and  respectable-looking  broad-brimmed  hat, 
which  the  older  peasantry  of  D  ■  -ohire  still 
wear.  Laura  hastily  raised  her  eyes,  for  the 
shadow  was  of  a  figure  familiar  to  her,  and 
united  with  the  pleasantest  associations  of 
younger  days. 

"  It  is  Daniel,''  she  exclaimed,  running  to 
the  window ;  *^  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you; 
I  was  afraid,  as  you  did  not  appear  yesterday, 
that—'' 

<«That  I  was  dead,**  interrupted  the  old 
man ;  *'  no,  the  Lord  be  praised  for  having 
spared  me  to  see  you  here  again  I  I  have 
prayed  —  I  have  prayed  earnestly  for  this. 
'T  was  Mr.  Rookmore  —  blessings  be  upon 
his  bead  !— as  first  taught  me  to  pray;  and 
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night  and  moniiig  I'se  petitioned  Ood  to  give 
him  bis  own  again.  I  prayed  for  another 
thing  too ;  but  never  mind — ^now  that  yon  are 
come  back ;  ^t  is  as  if  life  was  corned  into  the 
old  place  again*  Ood  bless  you !  Ood  bless 
yoii>  and  the  children  l-^-the  little  darlings."" 

Old  Dttiiel  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears 
of  joy  which  bedimmed  his  eyes,  and  his  voice 
almost  failed  from  the  choking  sensation  pro- 
dnced  by  deep  emotion. 

'^  Psha  i"  said  he,  *^  this  makes  me  quite 
childish;  but  I  knew  it  would  be  so,''  he 
added  in  a  quicker  and  more  brisk  tone,  for 
the  intensity  of  his  feeling  had  before  given  a 
solemnity  to  his  voice,  and  imparted  to  his 
whole  person  an  air  of  dignity.  **  *  For  a  little 
while  all  was  dark,  and  the  Lord  hid  his  face 
from  us ;  but  though  sorrow  may  endure  for 
a  night,  joy  cometh  in  the  morning/  You  see 
I  have  become  a  scholar — I  have  learnt  to  read. 
You  went  away  in  sorrow,  but  Ood  has  in- 
creased you,  and  turned  your  mourning  into 
joy. 
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And  what  are  you  doing  now  ?  ^  in- 
quired Rookmore :  **  you  seem  stili  strong 
and  healthy.'' 

^^  I  baven^t  wanted  for  work  ;  and  I  live 
now  wi' — but,^  continued  the  old  man  with 
a  hesitating  look,  <*  but  I  was  thinking  now, 
may  be,  you  might  like  some  one  to  kok 
after  yer  garden;  for  now  I  suppose  Miss 
Iiau^-beg  pardon,  Mrs.  Ro(d(mor^-«-woVt  be 
always  working  with  them  pretty  hands,  and 
digging,  as  she  used  to  do^  and  wouldn-t  let 
anybody  help  her.^ 

*^  No,^  said  Rookmore,  with  tears  ot  proud 
afiectioB  at  the  remembrance  of  all  Laura^ 
exertions;  ^<no,  thank  God!  my  dear  wift 
will  not  now  have  to  toil  and  labour.  We 
can  afford  to  keep  a  gardener,  and  if  you 
choose — ^ 

*^  T  wasn't  that  I  meant,^  exclaimed  Danitly 
irtiile  the  colour  became  deeper  on  his  old 
withered'  cheek  ;  **'t  wasn't  that  you  could 
afford  it,  but,  but.  ye  know.  Miss — Mrs.  Rook* 
more  never  'ud  let  any  of  us  help  her,  because 
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— but,  hdwevor,  ye  well  know,*  be  conthiaed 
with  move  coDfidenoe,  '^ye  well  know  H  wot 
never  the  tboughts  of  gain  that  made  me  love 
the  old  place.     I  would  have  worked  night  and 

day—'' 

<<  Ye%  indeed,*  interrupted  Laura,  who  well 
remembered  having  discovered  old  Daniel  weed- 
iog  in  the  cold  mooidight  after  his  hard 
day^a  work,  *'  I  know  it  all ;  but,  my  dear 
Daniel,  you  must  allow  iis  the  pleasure  of 
making  you  comfortable  in  your  old  age, — 
you  must  come  and  be  our  gardener.  Theiie 
will  not  be  very  hard  work,  and  I  shall  often 
help  you ;  for  I  should  never  bear  to  give  up 
this  delightful  occupations  which  employed  me 
in  those  happy,  happy  years  of  our  abode  here.* 

^  Thank  ye,  thank  ye  kindly  for  this.  I  am 
no  ways  a  gardener,  but  I  have  seen  Mr.  Joderel 
up  at  house,  plant  and  sow,  and  I  thinks,  with 
your  advice,  I  could  manage  to  cultivate  the 
vegetables,  and  plant  the  flowers :  but,  remenU 
her,  I  don^t  want  anything  but  my  victuals. 
I  have  saved  a  little  money  in  my  last  place — ** 
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Laura  would  not,  of  course,  hear  of  this ; 
and  after  some  difficulty  an  arrangement 
was  made,  and  old  Daniel  installed  in  hia 
office* 

Soon  after  this,  Helen  came  to  see  the  new 
rector  and  his  wife.  How  sad  it  the  difference 
which  the  same  objects  excite  in  minds  of  those 
who  haye  done  well  or  ill  1  Poor  Helen  !  she 
shrank  away  like  a  culprit  from  the  greetings 
of  old  Daniel  and  others.  Every  beloved 
and  familiar  countenance  spoke  daggers  to 
her  soul.  Painfully  did  all  around  recall  the 
image  of  her  dear  lost  parent  I  it  was  as  if 
she  had  never  felt  he  was  really  gone  till  now 
'^-as  if  she  never  knew  that  she  was  an  exile 
ftxHn  her  father's  house-^that  it  had  passed  into 
other  hands. 

She  marvelled  at  the  strange  insensibility 
that  had  made  even  die  idea  of  losing  the  home 
of  her  youth)  her  own  inheritance,  at  all  bear- 
able ;  she  wondered  that  ever  since  her  re^ 
tarn  to  the  neighbourhood,  she  had  withstood 
the  feeling  which  had  secretly  made  her  long 
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to  Tisit  the  hatmts  of  her  childhood.  She 
detennined  now  to  see  the  old  Hall;  but  Laurai 
who  saw  hov  deeply  the  Tillage  and  distant 
dght  of  BajiitoD  aflfected  her,  implored  that 
she  would  not  visit  it. 

"  Oh  no ;  I  must,  I  will  go  P  she  exektitned 
^  you  told  me  they  allow  strangers  to  see  it— 
strangers,**  she  repeated  with  bitterness,  **  yes^ 
even  the  unworthy  heiress,  by  whose  folly 
it  was  lost.** 

Impelled  by  the  energy  of  despair,  Helen 
hurried  across  the  fields,  and  through  the 
old  ruins  near  the  river.  Laura  followed, 
but  there  was  something  sacred  in  the  in- 
tensity of  Helen's  woe,  which  prevented  her 
from  speaking ;  even  a  near  approach,  she  felt, 
would  be  an  Intrusion.  Helen  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  the  ruined  tower — that  spot,  hal<> 
lowed  in  Lanra*s  memory  by  the  most  eventful 
moments  of  her  life,  by  the  recollection  of  poor 
Mr.  I>mman*s  kind  and  heroic  generosity,  and 
the  first  de<claration  of  her  dear  Henry *s  long^ 
tried  love. 
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But  Helen  had  no  sucb  Ubsful  thoughts; 
she  gazed,  in  speechless  sorroWy  upon  the 
whole  scene  of  her  early  days,  which  was  4he& 
spread  out  before  her  gaze.  It  was  a  «fine 
bright  afternoon,  and  the  old  house  <  and  ter'- 
raced  gardens  were  reflected  in  the  mver^s  sur*- 
face ^- all  looked  calm  and  smiling  as  ever; 
and  Helen  gazed  UU  she  began  to  doubt  that 
any  time  had  elapsed  since  she  lived  there. 
It  looked  so  beautiful,  she  felt  a  momentary 
bound  of  the  same  childish  joy  she  had  (ot^ 
merly  experienced,  it  ^as  one  of  those  short 
rapturous  moments  when  the  mind  forgets  to 
think  of  what  has  occurred,  and  the  heart 
only. feels  the  same  enchanting  sensation,— -the 
happiness  of  former  years. 

Helen  longed  to  ramble  over  every  part : 
die  ran  down  the  old  staircase^  and  hurried 
across  the  foot-bridge ;  all  was  still  the  same, 
nothing  as  yet  had  occurred  to  destroy  the 
illusion;  she  fancied  she  was  going  to  her  own 
home,  that  she  should  find  her  father  thei<e» 
Laura^s     quick    affection     penetrated    her 
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tbmigfati)  and  ftbe  drealded  the  reTulsion  which 
must  to  BOOB  occur;  she  grieved  to  see  her 
fly  up  the  dopkig  lawn  whh  all  her  former 
buoyaDcj,  for  she  felt  that  when  her  mittt 
fetched  the  upper  terrace  the  great  change 
miMt  strike  h^r. 

But  Helen  seemed  scarcely  to  heed  it, — 
oo  die  ran,  till  she  reached  the  library  window, 
in  which  her  father  was  wont  to  sit ;  that 
window,  where,  in  playful  youth,  she  had  so 
often  disturbed  his  studies,  and  jogged  fats 
book,  or  upset  his  papers,  with  ail  the  wilful 
glee  of  a  spoilt  pet.  It  opened  to  the  ground 
and  was  open  now ;  Helen  started  back,  and 
became  deadly  pale^ — she  would  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  if  Laura  had  not  caught  her. 

•*  He  is  not  there— he  is  gone — gone  for  ever  ! 
Oh,  how  his  dear  spirit  must  hate  me  now ! 
-*-he  who  was  so  fond  of  this  place,  who  often 
talked  with  such  delight  that  it  had  been  in 
oar  family  for  centuries.  Oh,  what  a  sacrilege 
to  part  with  it! — but,  it  was  all  my  own 
fault.*" 
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Laura  endeavoured  in  vain  to  soothe  He- 
lenas 8u£Pering.  She  tried  to  lead  her  away 
from  a  spot  where  everything  now  marked 
the  change  of  masters ;  but  Helen  was  resolved 
to  seealL 

*'  The  walls  are  the  same,  and  that  painted 
glass  window  remains ;  but  all  the  books^  the 
old  things  it  lighted,  where,  oh !  where  are  they? 
-^  why  did  not  I,  at  least  save  his  medak 
-^and  those  antiquities  that  he  prized  so  high^ 
ly,  and  spent  his  life  in  collecting?  Bo  not 
endeavour  to  prevent  me,  dear  Laura,  I  must 
see  aU  the  rooms.'* 

The  servants  being  out  of  the  way,  they 
met  no  one,  and  Helen  ran  wildly  over  tha 
whole  house.  The  only  part  which  did  not 
bear  the  marks  of  change,  was  the  upper  story. 
The  nursery,  that  large  room  which  she  had 
shared  with  Laura  before  she  went  to  school, 
and  became  oititled  to  an  apartment  of  her 
own,  remained  as  before.  The  same  old^fash* 
ioned  striped  paper  covered  its  walls, -« the 
same  antique   and    grotesquely  carved   chest 
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•lood  in  tbe  corner.  Helen  had  not  been  in 
the  room  for  years;  and  as  she  stood  at  the 
window,  so  vivid  was  her  recollection  of  all 
around  her,  that  she  almost  persuaded  bersdf 
she  was  still  a  child. 

Next  to  this  apartment  was  another,  which 
bad  also  undergone  but  little  change.  Helen 
entered  it,  and  burst  into  a  bitter  flood  of  tears. 
— It  was  the  old  housekeeper's. 

**  So  the  dear  good  woman,  Mrs.  Sunwell 
died ;  tell  me,  Laura,  was  it  here,  in  her  own 
room,  she  «»-'* 

*^  It  was,''  said  Laura,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
Ibr  her  eyes  rested  on  the  very  same  bed 
whence  that  affectionate  spirit  had  winged  its 
flight.  The  whole  seene — the  sound  of  the 
auctioneer's  hammer,  which  Mrs.  Sunwell  in 
her  delirium,  had  mistaken  for  the  closing 
of  her  old  master^s  coffin  -^  the  unfeeling 
TMters-— the  hard-hearted  steward— »the  poor 
people^s  sorrow  —  all  flashed  across  Laura^s 
mind,  and  depressed  her  spirit:  she  almost 
fergot  that  poor  Helen  stood  weeping  there. 
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**  Dear  Mrs.  Sun  well ! "  exclaimed  Helen^ 
as  she  thought  of  all  her  various  acta  of  kind<^ 
ness,  how  she  had  palliated  her  faults,  and 
often,  at  the  expense  of  veracity,  screened  her 
from  punishment  when  she  had  been  guilty  of 
any  childish  misdemeanour*  And  then  came 
the  bitter  conviction  of  her  own  ungrateful 
forgetf ulness ;  she  had  su£Bered  her  to  die> 
perhaps,  from  a  broken  heart* 

''  Oh  Laura  i  you  were  with  her ;  did  she 
curse  me,  did ^ 

*'  No,  her  last  words  invoked  blessings  upon 
your  head.^ 

*'  Alas !  this  is  still  worse ;  oh,  how  fat 
beyond  my  deserts  have  I  been  loved  ! — ^you 
say  the  people  suffered  more  from  the  thought 
that  I,  unworthy  I,  had  forgotten  them,  than 
from  their  misfortunes.  I  never  can  forgive 
myself — never  be  happy  again.^ 

**  Dearest  Helen,  do  not  give  way  to  this  pas- 
sionate grief.  Remember  the  gracious  Saviour 
will  accept — he  has  accepted— your  repentance. 
You  have  long  suffered   from  remorse^  you 
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b%ve  deplored  yoiir  sin  and  thoughtlessness, 
you  have  done  all  in  your  power  to  repair  the 
mischief;  do  not,  therefture,  now  despond, 
but  pray  to  be  strengthened  in  the  right  path 
which  jDtt  have  at  last  chosen.  Come,  dearest, 
this  is  enough  of  trial :  if  you  have  erred, 
you  have  suffered  bitterly,  and  learnt  that 
there  is  no  peaee^  no  happioeiB,  but  in  the 
paths  of  religion,  no  merits  but  those  of  our 
Saviour,  no  real  sads&ction  but  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  follow  in  his  steps.  All  this  you  have 
deeply,  learnt,  and  I  trust  will  never  live  to 
forget !" 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

There  are  a  thousand  joyoua  thingi  in  tife^ 
Which  pass  unheeded  in  a  life  of  joy 
— ^— ^— ^-^  till  breezy  sorrow  comes 
To  ruflBe  it ;  and  daily  duties  paid 
liardly  at  fini>  at  length  will  bring  tepoee 
To  the  sad  mind  that  studies  to  perform  them. 

Talfourd. 

Lord  Nightinoford^s  anxiety  about  his  ex- 
pected heir  tended  to  increase  bis  affection  for 
Helen,  and  great  was  bis  rejoicing  at  the 
birth  of  a  son.  He  now  seemed  to  take  far 
less  pleasure  in  the  vain  and  hollow  pursuits 
of  his  former  life^  and  all  his  interest  was  cen- 
tered in  his  idolized  child. 

And  yet  this  anxiety  to  have  an  heir  had 
been'  first  caused  by  feelings  of  pride  and 
vanity — ^by  the  wish  to  transmit  bis  titles  and 
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bopours  to  bis  posterity.  This  was  gratified 
by  tbe  appearance  of  his  son^  and  he  uncon* 
sdously  learned  to  love  for  its  own  sake  the 
beautiful  infant. 

Since  the  days  of  his  own  early  youth,  when 
he  knew  a  tender  mother*s  care,  this  was  the 
first  time  Lord  Nightingford  had  really  loved 
any  onct     It   may  be   easily  imagined    that 
the  little  Lord  St.  Justin  was  spoilt.    Even 
before  be  could  speak,  he  domineered  over 
the  whole  establishment  at  Royston;  and  if 
any  dared  to  thwart  his  slightest  wish.  Lord 
Nightingford  visited  them  with  his    utmost 
displeasure.    Even  Helen  was  sharply  repri* 
manded  if  she  did  not  indulge  the  little  lord 
in  everything ;  and  poor  Laura,  who  one  day 
ventured  to  hint  the  danger  of  such  unbound- 
ed indulgence,  was   in    disgrace  tor  a  fort* 
night. 

<«  Such  folly,''  Lord  Nightingford  would  say ; 
f^t  is  so  foolish  to  judge  of  my  child  by 
others,  those  of  poo'  people ;  to  talk  of  trials 
in  afterlife,  and  aU  that  sort  of   nonsense. 
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What  is  to  hinder  him  from  always  having 
his  wishes  gratified  ?  Have  we  not  an  ample 
fortune  to  leave?  which  will  soon  be  almost 
doubled  for  him  by  our  altered  mode  of  liv- 
ings He  will  have  a  clear  fifty  thousand  a- 
year ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  that 
would  not  procure  ?^ 

Helen  felt  some  vague  misgivings  that  even 
the  fifty  thousand  a-year  would  not  entirely 
suffice  to  realize  every  wish,  or  insure  unin- 
terrupted happiness ;  but  she  idolized  the 
child  herself,  and  was  delighted  to  see  her 
husband  so  entirely  engrossed  by  it,  as  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  withdrawn  from  his 
former  heartless  manner  of  life,  that  she  was 
fearful  of  doing  anything  that  might  annoy 
or  vex  him.  She  prayed,  however,  fervently 
to  Ood  that  all  this  indulgence  might  not 
injure  her  darling  boy. 

At  length  the  object  of  so  much  unwise  af« 
fection  was  taken  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever. 
Tbe  child  was  so  little  accustomed  to  be  con« 
tradicted  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  take 
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the  medicines  prescribed,  and  so  unused  to 
any  kind  of  restraint  that  be  could  scarcely 
be  kept  in  bed.  Lord  Nightingford  himself 
attended  him  night  and  day,  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  yet  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
of  his  recovery.  He  felt  that  it  was  impos- 
sible ^^  such  a  child  could  die."  God  would 
surely  not  take  away  the  little  being  which, 
he  was  now  conscious,  had  been  the  means  of 
winning  him  from  frivolous  and  unworthy 
courses. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  Lord  Night- 
ingford sought  to  stifle  his  anxiety,  and  to 
persuade  himself  that  all  would  be  well,  even 
when  he  saw  that  Helen  feared  the  child 
would  not  recover. 

Helen  did  fear,  for  she  had  felt  and  suffered 

far  more  than  her  hu&band  had  done.  She 
had  the  ccnsciousne»s  of  having  loved  her 
child,  even  as  she  had  long  loved  her  hus- 
band, to  the  exclusion  of  other  affections  and 
to  the  forgetfulness  of  many  duties. 
A  secret  voice  within  told  her  she  was  guilty 
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Still, — that  she  loved  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator ;  and  she  trembled  lest  God  in  his 
anger  should  punish  her  again. 

At  the  risk  of  infection  for  her  own  children, 
Laura  came  to  try  to  support  and  console  the 
unhappy  parents.  A  universal  gloom  over- 
spread the  house ;  for  the  child's  recovery  was 
pronounced  hopeless.  Lord  Nightingford  was 
at  length  seriously  alarmed.  Every  one  stepped 
on  tip-toe,  and  conversed  in  whispers,  dread- 
ing the  anger  of  their  excited  master. 

As  for  poor  old  Mrs.  Newlan,  she  almost 
lost  her  reason.  After  two  long  years  of  suf- 
fering, she  had  of  late  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity,  and  centered  all  her  affection  on 
the  child  of  her  own  dear  Helen.  "  It  was," 
she  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  woe,  ^^the 
finest  boy  as  ever  was  seen,  the  dearest  babe  she 
ever  had  nursed.  ''Twas  all  the  fault  o^  them 
nasty  gipsies;  't  was  they  who  brought  the 
fever  into  the  neighbourhood.'* 

Her  words  reached  the  ears  of  the  distract- 
ed Lord  Nightingford.     In  his  fury  he  vowed 
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vengeance  against  the  whole  race  of  gipsies 
—  none  of  that  accursed  tribe  should  ever 
enter  the  place  again ; — the  murderers  of  his 
child  ! 

But  anger  and  reproaches,  and  tears  and 
prayers,  were  alike  unavailing.  The  object  of 
so  many  prpud  hopes  was  visibly  approach- 
ing the  last  extremity. 

The  haughty  earl  tore  his  hair ;  he  tried  to 
pray  :  with  strange  and  unwonted  humility,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Rookmore  and 
Laura,  and  implored  them  in  despairing  accents 
to  intercede  for  him,  to  entreat  their  Ood  for 
the  life  of  the  now  senseless  child. 

A  night  of  agonizing  suspense  passed  slowly 
away,  and  the  grey  morning  faintly  dawned 
upon  the  now  despairing  parents.  Every  mi- 
nute of  that  dreadful  night  seemed  a  year 
to  the  distracted  father ;  and  had  they  indeed 
been  years  of  su£Pering  and  trial,  they  could 
scarcely  have  effected  a  greater  change  on  his 
proud  heart  than  that  single  night  produced. 

But  the  petition  so  earnestly  and  humbly 
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offered  up  in  this  first  season  of  sorrow  and 
bitter  contrition  was  not  granted.  A  bright 
summer  sun  had  just  risen  to  gild  with  its 
cheering  rays  the  face  of  rejoicing  nature,  when 
the  little  Lord  St.  Justin  expired. 

The  father's  agony  was  at  first  terrific ; 
poor  Helen  felt  not  less  sorrow,  but  her  affec- 
tionate heart  was  somewhat  diverted  from  its 
own  grief  by  alarm  on  her  husband's  account ; 
she  dreaded  lest  he  should  lose  his  reason. 

Now  was  the  time  for  Rookmore  and  Laura 
to  use  their  most  strenuous  exertions  to  con- 
sole the  mourners,  and  endeavour  to  improve 
this  trial  to  their  advantage.  For  days  and 
weeks  they  were  constantly  at  Royston,  and 
their  society  became  so  necessary  to  Lord  Night- 
ingford,  that  he  could  not  bear  them  to  be  ab- 
sent from  him. 

Their  prayers  and  efibrts  were  gradually 
successful ;  and  Helen,  after  all  her  sufferings, 
had  at  length  the  delight  to  find  in  Lord  Night- 
ingford  the  more  than  lover  of  her  youth, 
—  the  Edward  Melville   of  other  days,   now 
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softened  and  improved  by  affliction,  and  ele- 
vated by  the  purifying  spirit  of  religion. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  Mrs. 
OifFord,  to  whose  influence  Rookmore  after- 
wards discovered  he  was  indebted  for  the 
living,  purchased  Baynton  Hall,  where  she 
lived,  some  years  enjoying  the  society  of  the 
rector  and  his  wife,  and  improving  in  bene- 
volence and  happiness.  She  breathed  her  last 
in  the  arms  of  Laura,  full  of  peace  and  hope. 
On  opening  her  will,  it  was  found  that  she 
had  left  her  whole  fortune,  including  Baynton 
Hall,  to  the  rector's  eldest  son,-— that  darling 

child  which  had  been  bom  at  D in  the 

midst  of  all  their  misery. 

Some  time  before  this  event  took  place, 
Helen  had  given  birth  to  another  son.  But 
this  Lord  St.  Justin  was  not  spoilt  as  the 
former  one  had  been;  and  several  other  chil- 
dren afterwards  made  their  appearance  to  share 
with  him  his  parents'  fondness. 

The  last  news  I  heaj^d  from  Baynton  was, 
that  a  marriage  is  confidently  talked  of  be- 
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tween  the  youthful  heir  of  the  Hall  and  Lady 
Helen  Melville,  Lord  Nightingford's  eldest 
daugliter. 

The  people  of  the  village,  and  old  Daniel 
above  all,  gossip  over  the  probability  of  this 
event  with  no  small  glee :  nothing  would  de- 
light them  so  much  as  to  see  the  grand-daugh- 
ter of  their  late  beloved  master  in  possession 
of  the  old  place.  As  the  youthful  pair  seem 
in  every  way  formed  for  the  happiness  of 
each  other,  and  of  those  around  them,  I  fully 
anticipate  that  the  wishes  of  these  good  peo- 
ple will  one  day  be  realized. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

C'^tait  le  seal  debris  de  ma  longae  tempftley 
Seul  fruit  de  tant  de  fleun,  seul  Testige  d'amour^ 
Une  larme  au  depart,  un  baiaer  an  retour,^ 
Pour  mes  foyers  erraiu  une  ^temelle  f^te. 
C'^tait  sur  ma  fen^tre  un  rayon  de  soleil, 
Un  oifleau  gaiouiUant  qui  buTait  8ur  ma  bouche, 
Un  souffle  barmonieuz  la  nuit  pr^  de  ma  couchey 
Une  caresse  iL  mon  r^veil ! 

Db  IjLlCA.aTIVE. 

Ik  the  most   beautiful   part   of  the    T^rrol 

stands  the  Castle  of  Diosbeig,  on  a  perpen- 

dicuki  rock,  at  an   immense  height  above  a 

foaming  torrent.     This  noble  pile  of  building, 

though  now  a  ruin,  is  still   the  admiration  of 

modem  tmvellers;  who  are  always  at  a  loss  to 

imagine  how  it  could  have  been  approached,  as 

the  height  on  which  it   stands  appears  to  be 

quite  detached  from  the  other  mountains  which 
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rise  majestically  behind  it.  There  is,  however, 
an  entrance  over  a  long  causeway  built  on  arches 
thrown  across  the  river. 

The  family  of  Drosbeig  were,  for  many  ages, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  castle 
was  often  visited  by  the  German  Emperors  on 
their  road  to  Italy.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
about  ten  years  before  the  occurrences  took  place 
which  I  am  about  to  relate,  the  young  Prince 
Andrew  of  Hungary  had  passed  a  week  within 
its  hospitable  walls,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  to 
receive  the  fair  hand  and,  in  his  estimation, 
the  still  fiiirer  kingdom  of  the  lovely  Joanna. 
The  castle  was,  on  that  occasion,  the  scene  of 
festivity  and  joy :  the  Count  had  assembled  all 
that  the  surrounding  country  possessed  of  what 
was  gay  and  beautiful ;  and  the  tournament,  the 
song,  and  the  dance,  resounded  through  the 
valleys. 

The  proprietor  of  the  castle.  Count  Roderic, 
was  at  that  period  in  the  height  of  his  glory ;  he 
had  married  a  beautiful  and  affectionate  wife, 
who  had  brought  him  a  large  dowry,  and  thus 
had  added  to  his  already  irrTnense  possessions ; 
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and  that  nothing  inight  be  wanting  lo  his  hap-* 
piness,  he  liad  two  lovely  children, — a  son  to 
inherit  his  fathe/s  bravery  ;  and  a  beautiful  girl, 
the  little  Oabrielle,  who  gave  promise  of  pos- 
sessing all  her  inother^s  beautj.  The  ambition 
of  the  Count  was  now  highly  gratified,  as  the 
Dukeof  Fondi,  one  of  Prince  Andrew's  Neapoli- 
tan suite,  demanded  his  only  sister  in  marriage. 

The  Duke  of  Fondi  had  passed  some  days 
at  Drosberg  on  his  way  to  Hungary,  three 
months  before,  and  had  been  captivated  by  her 
beauty.  The  cmmony  was  solemnised  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  ;  and  the  beautiful  though 
haughty  bride  accompanied  the  cortege  to  Naples, 
full  of  joy  at  the  brilliant  prospects  which  were 
opening  before  her,  for  her  husband  was  high 
hi  favour  at  the  Neapolitan  court  of  the  old 
King  Robert. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  about  eleven  years 
after  these  events,  the  aspect  of  the  castle  was 
greatly  changed ;  no  sounds  of  mirth  echoed 
through  the  snow-clad  mountains,  no  plumed 
knights  or  gallant  steeds  were  seen,  as  in  days 
of  yore,— grass  covered  the  marble  courts,  and 
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an  air  of  desolation  pervaded  the  whole  vallej. 
The  gay  Count  Roderic  was  no  more  i  he  had 
died  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  prosperity,  and 
was  soon  after  followed  to  the  grare  by  hia 
beautiful  boy,  the  solace  and  joy  of  the  widowed 
oountess.  Sorrowful  indeed  was  her  fiite!  the 
only  tie  which  still  bound  her  to  earth  was  the 
little  (Jabrielle,  she  could  not  exist  an  instant 
without  the  lovely  child,  who  indeed  appeared 
fonned  to  give  consolation  to  her  mother's  addng 
heart. 

Qabrielle  always  slept  in  a  bed  close  to  the 
Countess,  who  wished  that  her  darling  child 
might  be  the  first  object  to  gladden  her  eyes 
on  awaking :  one  morning  she  looked  in  vain ! 
to  the  agony  of  the  mother,  and  the  dismay 
of  the  whole  castle,  the  little  girl  was  missing ; 
search  was  made  throughout  the  whole  build- 
ing and  adjacent  country,  by  the  trembling 
and  anxious  servants,  but  in  vain.  The  Coun- 
tess's room  was  at  the  height  of  severs!  hun* 
dred  feet  above  the  torrent,  could  her  darling 
— 0  horrible  thought !— >have  fidlen  from  the 
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projecting  ivindow  ?  The  mother  had  hitherto 
sat  motionleflB  inth  her  eyes  fixedy  appearing  to 
have  lost  all  consciotuniess ;  but  the  moment  this 
thought  darted  through  her  mind,  she  seemed 
to  regain  her  self-possession^  and  ran,  or  rather 
fled,  out  of  the  castle  down  the  long  circuitous 
path  which  led  to  the  river. 

When  anived  at  the  brink,  she  looked  round 

m 

to  the  servants,  who  had  followed  her ;  and  point* 
ing  with  a  terrific  laugh  to  a  white  object  in 
the  water  near  one  of  the  rocks,  plunged  into 
the  stream  ;  and,  as  if  endued  with  supernatural 
strength,  stemmed  the  force  of  the  torrent.  She 
reached  the  object  of  her  search  and  grasped  it 
eonvulsivelj,  at  the  moment  when,  overpowered 
bj  the  violence  of  the  stream,  she  was  carried 
with  great  velocity  towards  a  precipitous  cas- 
cade. 

The  vassals^  who  adored  their  mistress,  looked 
on  in  agony  and  dismay;  but  such  was  the 
rapidity  of  the  river,  and  so  great  the  danger, 
that  any  attempt  to  save  her  appeared  to  be 
madness ;  they  moved  not,  but  continued  gazing 
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in  stupified  horror  at  the  Countess,  as  eyery  in- 
stant brought  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  &tal 
spot. 

At  that  moment,  a  youth,  Albert  of  Ro- 
senlein,  the  beloved  nephew  of  the  Countess, 
came  in  breathless  haste  from  his  search  after 
his  beautiful  little  cousin;  at  one  glance  he 
comprehended  the  whole  horror  of  the  scene; 
and  dashing  into  the  stream,  succeeded,  as  if 
by  a  miracle,  in  catching  hold  of  the  Countess'^s 
dress  just  before  she  reached  the  &1L 

He  swam  with  her  to  shore.  She  was  alive, 
and  with  a  wild  and  frightiul  laugh  still  grasped 
in  her  arms  the  white  object  which  had  attracted 
her  attention.  It  was  indeed  a  part  of  her 
child^s  dress. 

The  mother's  reason  was  gone— she  never 
spoke  again.  For  ten  long  years  she  sat  at 
the  window  which  overlooked  the  fearful  scene. 
Her  eyes  were  constantly  fixed  upon  the  foaming 
torrent,  and  she  would  listen  to  no  consolation* 
Albert  of  Rosenlein  was  unremitting  in  his 
endeavours  to  console  his  wretched  aunt;  but 
though  she   heard,    she  knew  him  not.     The 
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child's  body  was  never  found,  though  the  river 
was  dragged  for  many  miles.  Albert  suffered 
severely  from  the  loss  of  his  little  wife,  as  he 
always  playfully  called  her ;  and  resolved  in'  the 
first  burst  of  yonthfiil  sorrow,  that  he  would 
never  marry  another. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  stood  « 
little  cottage  on  one  of  those  beautiful  park-like 
spots  so  common  in  the  Tyrol ;  its  fine  variety 
of  stately  trees  growing  in  picturesque  groups 
on  the  green  slope  down  to  the  water^s  edge. 
Behind  the  cottage,  the  mountain  rose  abruptly 
to  some  height,  and  then  another  green  spot, 
with  its  trees  and  silvery  cascade,  might'  be 
seen :  over  that  more  rocks  and  spots  of  verdure 
towered  one  above  the  other,  and  were  crowned 
by  granite  peaks  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

In  that  cottage  lived  an  old  attendant  of 
Count  Roderic's  fiither,  who  had  accompanied 
both  father  and  son  in  many  battles,  and  whose 
wife  had  been  Rodericks  nurse.  She  was  now 
bent  with  age,  but  still  more  with  sorrow  at  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Drosberg  filmily  she  so  much 
loved. 
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On  a  beautiful  evening  of  May,  the  old  couple 
aat  at  ihe  cottage  door,  vhile  their  gran- 
daughter  Liachen  was  spreading  a  table  for  their 
eyening  repast.  Lischen  was  a  loyelj  girl  of 
sixteen,  dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of 
the  Tyrol,  which  has  changed  but  little  in  fife 
centuries. 

*^  Lischen,^  said  the  old  woman ;  '.*  why  are 
you  putting  a  fourth  plate  upon  our  little  table  ? 
who  is  coming  to  visit  us  old  folks  in  the  days 
of  adversity  ?  no  one  cares  for  us  now ;  and  who 
is  there  to  care  for  ?  are  they  not  all  dead  and 
gone?" 

**  You  forget,  dear  grandmother,  Antonio." 

**  Ay,  Antonio,  he  ^s  a  foreigner ;  I  like  not 
foreigners,  they  were  always  fiital  to  the  family. 
And  who  is  Antonio  ?  Ay,  now  I  have  it  I  my 
poor  memoiy  is  going  &st,  but  I  recollect  well 
what  happened  long  sgo.  Ah  !  and  I  remember 
that  to-moiiow  will  be  the  fifth  of  May,  a  day  &tal 
to  the  house  of  Drosbeig.  Child,  take  care  what 
you  do,  for  eveiything  is  cursed  on  that  dread- 
ful day.  Begin  nothing— dimb  not  the  rocks, 
lest  the  mountain  spirit  hurl  you  down— cross 
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not  the  river,  lest  the  evil  one  cause  jour  foot 
to  slip—wslk  not  with  jom  lover,  and  put  not 
your  fiiith  in  man,  for  on  that  day---^*  Here 
she  was  intempted  by  Antonio,  who,  bounding 
up  the  lawn,  appeared  among  them,  and  seisdng 
Lischen's  litUe  hand,  imprinted  on  it  several 
hasty  kisses ;  then  seating  himself  by  the  old 
woman's  side,  looked  inquiringly  into  her  fiiee, 

«  What 's  the  matter,  good  &aa  ?**  he  said 
in  a  foreign  accent :  <*  you  appear  unusually 
sad/' 

**  Ay,  and  cause  enough  we  all  have  in  this 
weary  world  to  be  so  !  But  how  hieB  thy  mis- 
tress, the  Duchess  of  Fondi  ?  for  though  wofully 
altered,  she  is  still  our  lady,  sister  of  good  Count 
Boderic,  and  mistress  of  Drosbexg.  Lackaday ! 
that  it  should  have  come  to  this  P' 

"  Why,  as  for  that,  she  has  been  so  ten  years 
and  more;  you  have  had  time  enough  to  get 
accustomed  to  her  way/'  said  Antonio.  **  But 
I  have  just  been  informed  she  intends  soon  to 
return  to  Naples;  our  Queen  Joanna  can't  get 
on  without  her,  they  say :  though,  for  my  part, 
and  though  she  is  my  mistress,  I  never  oould 
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see  she  did  much  good,  but  only  made  matten 
worse  between  the  joung  queen  (Son  Jennaxo, 
bless  her  fiur  fiice!)  and  her  husband,  or  the 
king,  that  some  call  Prince  Andrew.  Well, 
howeyer  it  is,  I  must  go  with  the  Duchess ;  so, 
dear  good  people,  giye  jour  consent  to  our 
marriage,  and  let  me  carry  ofF  my  little  Lischen 
to  our  Belk  Napoli."*  Saying  this,  he  caught 
the  blushing  girl  round  the  waist,  and  made 
her  jump  with  him  a  few  steps  of  the  Taien- 
tella,  smacking  his  fingers  to  imitate  the  sound 
of  the  castanets. 

The  old  man,  who  had  before  taken  little 
interest  in  the  scene,  now  looked  up  with  sur- 
prise. <<  The  irau  says  well ;  this  is  a  solemn 
night ;  dance  not,  my  children  !  to-morrow  your 
joy  will  be  turned  to  sorrow :  on  that  day  the 
curse  of  the  widowed  Baroness  Salum  came  upon 
the  race  of  Drosbcrg.*" 

'^  Ay,  ay,  1 11  tell  Antonio  about  it,**  said 
the  old  fiau,  who  seldom  permitted  her  husband 
the  liberty  of  speech.  <^  *Tis  fitting  he  should 
know  all  if  he 's  really  to  be  one  of  the  fiuntly ; 
though   I  like  not  foreigners,   no,  they  neyer 
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brought  U8  any  good  luck.  But,**  she  added 
with  a  glance  at  Lischen)  **  young  people  will 
liave  their  way,  in  spite  of  all  that  old  ones  say  ; 
80  sit  thee  down,  Antonio,  and  listen. 

^*  For  three  hundred  years  there  has  been 
a  feud  between  our  noble  family  of  Drosbeig 
and  that  of  Salnm.  How  it  began,  or  from 
what  cause,  I  never  heard,  nor  does  it  matter ; 
but  it  was  meet  and  right  that  our  Counts  should 
carry  it  on  from  father  to  son,  as  they  always 
did,  like  brave  and  valiant  knights  in  many  a 
pitched  battle  and  deadly  onslaught ;  and  there  *8 
a  saying  among  all  us  Drosbeigers,  that  the 
fiunily  would  prosper  as  long  as  we  were  at  war 
with  Salum.  Well,  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  my  beloved  master  and  child.  Count  Roderic, 
(the  blessing  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint  Antony 
be  on  his  soul  I)  was  out  hunting  near  the  S»- 
lumthal ;  and  having  heard  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  baron's  only  daughter,  he  in  a  sudden 
foolish  freak,  went  disguised  as  a  minstrel  and 
obtained  admission  to  the  castle. 

^<  He  sang  before  the  young  Yolinda,  and, 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?   the  young  kdy 
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&11  in  love  with  my  noble  Count,  like  every 
one  elBe  whose  eyes  were  eyer  blesied  with  a 
Bight  of  him ;  and  he,  though  too  pure  a  Droi- 
beiger  to  forget  the  feud  existing  between  the 
families,  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of 
meeting  her  in  secret. 

*^  The  consequences  were  dreadfuL  He  was 
soon  after  called  to  join  the  Emperor^s  army 
in  Lombardy ;  and  being  of  a  gay  fiank  temper, 
always  devoted  to  a  pretty  &ce,  saw  the  beau* 
tiful  heiress  of  Blancone,  whom  all  Verona  was 
contending  for,  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  as  in  truth  he  had  good  right  to  do,  though 
many  condemn  him  for  foigetting  Yolinda.  But 
was  not  he  Lord  and  Count  of  Drosbeig  ?  and 
who  could  dare  find  &ult  ?  Surely,  not  I,  who 
danced  him  on  my  knee,  and  first  taught  his 
little  lips  to  speak. 

<^  Well,  he  was  accepted,  and  brought  back 
the  lovely  Countess  as  his  bride. 

*^  During  this  time,  sad  things  were  going 
on  in  Salum.  Yolinda,  filled  with  anguish  at 
the  infidelity  of  her  lover,  and  also  at  being 
able  no  longer  to  conceal  her  shame  from  her 
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parents,  pined,  and  died  after  giving  birth  to  a 
Bon ;  and  Baron  Salom,  enraged  and  fiirions, 
TOwed  tenfold  yengeance  upon  the  destroyer  of 
his  child,  and  assembled  his  vassals  to  attack  ns 
on  all  sides.^ 

'^Ay,  a  bloody  battle  we  had!''  exclaimed 
the  old  man  ;  **  these  wonnds  I  received  in  sav- 
ing my  master^s  life,  and  was  left  for  dead  on 
the  field:  but  we  repulsed  them •^- they  were 
obliged  to  fly  before  us,  and  afterwards  our  Count 
met  the  Baron  in '  single  combat,  and  slew  him. 
We  never  prospered  since ;  the  curse  of  the  de- 
solate widow  descended  on  our  heads,  and  woe 
indeed  came  upon  our  race.^ 

^<  Ah  I  no ;  we  never  prospered  since,^  intei^ 
rupted  the  frau ;  '^  she  cursed  our  whole  race,  and 
predicted  there  never  would  pass  a  fifth  of  May 
(that  was  the  day  her  daughter  died)  without  a 
misfortune  to  one  of  the  house  of  Drosbeig  till 
all  should  be  extinct.  She  died  soon  after,  and 
sure  enough  her  words  came  true.  The  next 
fifth  of  May,  Count  Roderic  was  killed;  on 
that  day  twelve  months,  his  noble  and  darling 
boy  was  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  but  the  next 
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anniversarj  \ra8  the  most  dreadful  of  all«-it  makes 
my  old  blood  run  cold  to  think  on  H ! — ^the  only 
remaining  child,— *-the  darling  of  eyery  heart.—-* 
I  cannot  relate  it ;  the  thought  sets  me  mad ! 
We  all  saw  the  wretched  mother  struggling  in* 
the  toirent — ^we  heard  her  laugh  of  agony,  and 
none  could  help.  The  child'^s  body  was  never 
found,  but  strange  and  terrific  things  are  said. 
Old  Carl  swears  he  saw  on  that  night  the  spirit 
of  the  lady  of  Salum  hovering  over  the  river, 
holding  our  little  Ghibrielle  suspended  by  her 
long  fiiir  hair.  Ay,  and  many  others  say  they 
saw  her  flying  up  the  steep  sides  of  these  rocks 
with  the  child  till  both  disappeared  in  the  Schrec- 
kenthal,  which  has  been  for  centuries  the  abode 
of  evil  spirits,  and  where  no  mortal  can  live. 
The  few  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  ven- 
ture down  the  black  rocks,  and  within  its 
gloomy  forest,  have  never  returned :  no  living 
creature  is  ever  seen  within  its  bounds.— -But, 
what  do  I  hear?— a  horn  !  'Tis  the  Rosen- 
lein's  march  !— oh,  joy  !  There— my  poor  dim 
eyes  can  just  see  them  winding  along  the  moun- 
tain side!      See,    they  are  crossing  the  long 
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bridge  over  the  valley !  I  can  distiDguish  him 
upon  his  white  steed,— that  noble  youth  Count 
Rosenlein,  the  delight  of  oar  eyes !  They 
pause :  —  hark  !  the  trumpet  sounds  again  ! 
Surely,  your  mistress  will  not  close  the  gates 
against  him  ?  Ah  !  no,  they  enter ;  there  my 
poor  mistress  hears  the  loved  sound,  she  moves 
in  her  lonely  window,  her  black  dress  flutters 
through  the  iron  bars :  'tis  the  only  thing  that 
seems  to  console  her-— she  smiles  when  she  be- 
holds her  dear  nephew ;  but  she  never  speaks 
—  that  &tal  day  deprived  her  of  reason  and 
q>eech.  Sure,  if  human  kindness  could  avail 
anything,  that  noble  youth  has  done  his  best 
to  restore  her  to  herself:  he  has  sat  for  days 
and  hours  in  her  lone  chamber,  with  his  mando^ 
line,  singing  Italian  and  Provenfal  songs,  that 
seemed  to  bzing  to  her  mind  the  happy  days  of 
youth;  —  she  is  always  soothed  and  quiet  when 
he  ^s  with  her,  and  does  not  suffer  from  those 
horrid  fits  of  laughing  or  crying,  nor  does  she 
then  endeavour  to  break  the  iron  bars,  and  throw 
herself  down  the  &tal  torrent.  But  haste,  Lis^ 
ehen,  is  all  ready  for  his  reception  ?    Alas !  I 
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foigot — I  £mcied  I  was  still  attending  my  ladj  in 
the  castle  !  Times  aie  changed ; — jour  Duchess 
likes  us  not ;  we  are  forbid  to  approach  the  castle 
now :  they  say  she  likes  none  who.  are  attach- 
ed to  our  poor  mistress.  But,  Antonio,  tell  me, 
does  she  treat  her  well  ?  When,  did  you  say, 
she  is  going  back  to  Naples-?  I  hope  soon, 
and  then  nothing  shall  separate  me  firom  the 
lonely  dame,  my  dear  mistress.  But  it  waxes 
late ;  get  thee  gone,  Antonio,  to  the  castle  be- 
fore the  sun  sinks  into  the  Sckreckenthal :  and 
may  the  Holy  Virgui  protect  us  through  the 
night !  for  sure  enough  the  evil  spirit  will  harm 
some  of  the  house  of  Drosberg  before  morning." 

<<  Will  you  send  me  away  so  soon,  good  mo- 
ther?— why  not  let  Lischen  and  me  try  and 
enliven  you  through  the  evening  you  dread  ?" 

^^  Talk  not  to  me  .of  joy,  Antonio ;  but  go  and 
prepare  youiself  for  misfortune.  This  night  last 
year  was  Lischen's  brother  Max  forcibly  taken 
from  us  by  that  fiend  in  human  form,  the  rebel 
Werner:  you  have  heard  the  dreadful  story. 
Who  knows  whether  it  may  not  be  Lischen's 
turn  now  ?'' 
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<^  Another  reason,  I  should  stay,  good  mother, 
and  protect  you  all/* 

^*  Protect  us !  What  avails  human  aid  against 
the  powers  of  darkness  ?" 

*'  Oh,  do  let  him  stay,  good  mother  I"  said 
the  gentle  Lischen  with  an  imploring  look.^ 

The  old  firau  relented :  Antonio  remained  and 
sat  by  Lischen^s  side.  While  they  finished  their 
humble  repast,  they  conyorsed  with  each  other 
in  too  low  a  tone  to  be  over  heard  by  the  good 
old  people,  and  probably  on  a  subject  only  in- 
teresting to  themselves. 

This  continued  until  the  increasing  darkness 
reminded  the  latter  it  was  time  to  seek  repose. 
There  we  irill  leave  them,  hoping  that  this  night, 
so  dreaded  by  all,  may  be  passed  in  safety. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Blood  will  accuse : — am  I  not  cuned  for  this  ? 
•  •  •  I  did  not  murder. 

Joanna  Baillic. 


Heut,  sind  es  accural 


Acbt  und  zwanzig  voile  Jahr, 
Seit  die  fluchbeladne  That 
Sich  begab— Clock  zwblf  es  war, 
Mitteraacht,  im  Februar, 
Am  vier  und  zwanzigstea ;  da  trat 
Ich  in 's  Zimmer  hier,  und  klar 
Schien  der  Mond  zur  diistem  That ! 

Werner. 


Count  Rosenlein  had  now  attained  Lis 
twentieth  year:  he  had  lately  taken  possession 
of  the  immense  estates  in  the  Veronese  territory, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  the  Countess 
of  Drosberg'^s  only  sister,  together  with  those  of 
his  &ther  also,  the  castle  and  estates  of  Rosen- 
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lem  in  the  Tyrol.     He  had.  at  the  death  of  His 
jiarentSj  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  aunt, 
about  two  years  before  the  dreadful  event  occur- 
red which  was  n'lated  in  the  last  chapter :  after 
this  he  was  left,  at  an  earlj  age,  in  the  wide 
world,  without  parents  to  guide,  or  a  real  friend 
to  advise  him.     But,  fortunately,  he  was  endued 
by  nature  with  one  of  those  rare   dispositions 
which,    in    a  moral  point  of  view,  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  wickedness  and  temptations 
of  the   world;   he  possessed  the  happy  art  of 
adopting  whatever  he  saw  was  good  or  noble  in 
those  around  him,  and  rejecting  what  was  evil. 
The  respect  he  entertained  for  his  unfortunate 
aunt  amounted  to '  veneration  ;    he  remembered 
with  a  distinctness  quite  remarlcable,  all  her  pre- 
cepts, even  to  the  slightest  wish  she  had  ever 
uttered,  and  treasured  them  in  his  heart  during 
the  many  succeeding  years  of  her  melancholy 
silence.     Indeed,   it  was   perhaps  this  dreadftil 
occurrence  that  had  caused  his  affection  for  her 
to  become  a  holy  and  fixed  principle ;  he  found 
himself  not  only  the  preserver  of  her  life,  but  the 
only  being  who  appeared  to  mitigate  her  irof- 
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ferings.  This  lauied  him  above  the  boyjjah  ^t^ 
ings  and  tastes  of  his  age ;  he  felt  proud  to  be 
able  bj  his  efforts  to  console  one  who,  like  him- 
self, was  left  alone  in  the  world. 

These  events  had  combined  to  make  him  to- 
tally different  from  other  young  men  of  his  age ; 
and  though  his  mind  was  cultivated  far  better 
than  theirs,  still  he  had  not  neglected  the  mar- 
tial exercises  and  accomplishments  so  indispens- 
able to  a  noble  youth  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; and  had  lately  proved,  while  serving  in 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  camp,  that  he  excelled 
in  manly  pursuits. 

His  presence  had  now  been  requested  at  the 
Castle  of  Drosbeig  by  the  Duchess  of  Fondi, 
and  he  accepted  the  invitation  from  a  fear  that, 
during  the  abode  of  this  unkind  sister-in-law 
in  the  castle,  his  aunt  might  need  his  society : 
not  that  the  Duchess  had  the  reputation  of  un*- 
kindness  —  far  otherwise;  but  on  her  former 
▼bits  to  the  castle,  Rosenlein  had  observed  much 
which  would  have  escaped  persons  of  feelings  less 
sensitively  alive,  on  one  absorbing  subject,  the 
comfort  of  his  aunt. 
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He  now  entered  the  castle,  and  vas  proceeding 
direct  through  the  crowd  of  servants  and  fol- 
lowers to  the  chamber  of  the  lonelj  Countess, 
when  he  was  respectfiillj  arrested  by  a  Neapo- 
litan page,  who  with  &ir  Italian  speech,  said, 
*^  the  noble  mistress  of  the  castle,  the  Duchess 
of  Fondi,  awaits  your  presence  in  the  state 
apartments.^ 

He  followed,  and  passed  through  several  cor* 
ridors  and  rooms,  which  had  been  splendidly 
furnished,  since  his  last  visit,  with  statues,  pic- 
tures, and  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  antique 
vases  filled  with  fiagrant  flowers,  carpets  and 
sofes  of  embroidered  yelvet ;  sounds  of  soft 
music  were  heard  in  the  distance;  everything, 
in  short,  was  here  profusely  displayed  which 
could  charm  the  senses  and  fiisdnate  the  taste. 

There  was  something  in  all  this  so  different 
from  the  usual  sacred  stillness  of  the  castle,  so 
at  variance  with  his  dear  aunt's  lonely  sorrow, 
that,  though  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  fine 
arts,  this  change  in  the  interior  of  the  old  build- 
ing appeared  misplaced,  and  greted  agunst  his 
feelings. 
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The  enchanting  stiains  of  soft  music  became 
louder,  he  entered  a  large  room  where  the  &ding 
daylight  which  had  guided  them  through  the 
other  apartments,  was  exchanged  for  innumerable 
perfumed  lamps,  which  shed  a  still  more  luxu* 
lious  light  upon  the  surrounding  objects. 

At  the  end  of  this  chamber,  under  a  canopy 
of  velvet  and  gold,  reclined  the  Duchess,  whose 
beauty  was  still  exquisite.  Her  charms  were 
heightened  by  the  extremely  becoming  dress, 
all  ease  and  gracefulness,  of  the  Neapolitan 
ladies  of  that  period,  and  her  fine  brown  hair 
hung  partly  in  curls  round  her  handsome  fiice, 
and  was  partly  gathered  behind  in  tresses,  after 
the  manner  of  an  antique  statue.  The  dames 
of  northern  nations,  in  that  day,  those  that 
Rosenlein  had  been  accustomed  to  see,  were 
encased  in  hard  stiff  dresses,  which  concealed 
or  distorted  the  figure ;  the  head-dress,  too, 
was  most  unbecoming,  the  hair  being  strained 
back  under  a  coif  or  hood.  To  the  young  man, 
therefore,  the  Duchess  appeared  quite  dazzling. 
Her  dress  of  green  velvet  concealed  not  her. 
snowy  neck  and  shoulders ;  and  the  long  wide- 
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sleeve  was  looped  up,  after  the  old  Roman 
fiishion,  with  a  jewel,  disclosing  the  whole  of 
her  rounded  and  beautiAil  arm. 

At  his  approach,  she  rose  majestically  from 
the  couch ;  and  advanced  a  few  steps,  her  bee 
beaming  with  smiles,  and  her  naturally  proud 
and  haughty  features  assuming  an  air  of  amiable 
benevolence,  which  would  have  deceived  more 
experienced  men  than  Rosenlein.  But  his  was 
not  the  mind  to  be  imposed  upon  by  external 
appearances ;  the  first  impression  quickly  passed 
away;  and  standing  before  her  undazzled  and 
unmoved,  he  fixed  on  her  a  glance  that  seemed 
to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  heart. 
It  made  even  her  well-practised  eyes  look  down 
in  confusion ;  she  felt  his  power,  but  with  that 
self-possession  which  she  had  always  found  so 
useful  in  obtaining  an  influence  over  others, 
she  extended  her  hand. 

"  Welcome,  fitir  nephew  !  I  have  wwted  im- 
patiently for  your  arrival,  and  longed  to  see 
one  whose  fame  resounds  through  all  Lombardy 
— ay,  and  has  reached  even  to  Naples.  The 
Queen  Joanna  has   heard    of  your  proficiency 

▼OL.   II.  c 
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in  the  gaj  sciences,  as  well  as  in  feats  of  anns 
in  tilt  and  toumaj.  She  bids  me  endeavour 
to  induce  jou  to  visit  her  court,  vhere  merit 
is  veil  distinguished  and  rewarded,  where  beauty 
is  ready  to  crown  with  laurels  and  love  the 
skilful  and  happy  vanquishers  in  our  games. 
By  my  troth!  fame  has  not  belied  you;  nor 
do  I  now  wonder  that  all  the  &ir  maidens  of 
Verona  are  dying  for  you !  Say,  how  has  your 
heart  escaped  amidst  these  dangers  ?  eh,  nephew 
of  mine  r  said  she,  looking  playfully  up  into 
his  &ce,  ^^  has  no  beauty  been  fortunate  enough 
to  attmct  your  smiles  ? '' 

'^  Thanks  for  these  fiur  speeches,  noble  Duchess; 
they  show  your  kind  indulgence  for  my  poor 
attempts ;  but,  I  pray  you,  let  me  retire  to 
my  aunt's  chamber,  she  will  have  heard  of  my 
arrival  and  be  impatient.^^ 

<^  Ay,  true ;  but  does  she  hear  and  know 
you  ?  Will  you  not  first  to  the  banquet,  after 
your  long  journey  ?'' 

^*  So  please  your  Qrace,  I  always  take  my 
repasts  with  my  poor  aunt :  but  afterwards,  with 
your  pexmission,   I  will  again  seek   your  pre- 
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'^  Nay,  then,  if  so,  I  will  take  mine  also  in 
your  aunt's  apartment.  Unfortunately  she  never 
seems  happy  in  my  preseneeF— she  likes  me  not. 
However,  I  '11  follow  you ;  for  I  cannot  so  soon 
relinquish  the  pleasure  of  such  society  as  yours 
in  this  deserted  and  melancholy  castle.  What 
do  you  think  of  my  improvements  in  the  old 
structure?"  she  said,  as  they  moved  through 
anodier  suite  of  rooms,  leading  to  the  Countesses 
diamber. 

<<  'Tis  all  indeed  most  beautiful ;  but  the  old- 
ftshioned  fiimiture  was  more  pleasing  to  me,  it 
reminded  me  of  the  happy  days  of  my  child- 
hood.'' 

<^  The  uncouth  boy ! "  thought  the  lady ; 
**  Hwill  be  more  difficult  than  I  expected  to 
subdue  him  to  my  purposes." 

The  Duchess  was  the  first  to  enter  the  me- 
hmcholy-looking  room,  where  the  unfortunate 
Ck>unte8s  was  seated  close  to  the  iron  gxatings 
of  the  window.  On  hearing  footsteps,  she 
turned  sndd^y  round  with  an  expression  of 
strong  anxiety  in  her  most  interesting  coun- 
tenance; but  on  seeing  the   Duchess,  she  iqp- 
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peared  disappointed,  and  slowly  tinned  to  the 
window  again. 

«*  Beloved  aunt — mother,  I  am  here, — ^look 
upon  me  and  bless  joni  son  !^  So  saying, 
Rosenlein  rushed  past  the  trembling  Duchess  and 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  aunt,  who  looked  on 
his  handsome  face,  then  raised  her  fall  blue 
eyes  to  heaven  with  a  pleased  expression,  and 
clasping  her  hands,  seemed  to  be  offering  up 
a  silent  thankful  prayer :  again  she  looked  upon 
him ;  and  gently  laying  her  thin  white  hands  on 
his  head,  imprinted  a  soft  kiss  on  his  brow. 

There  was  something  so  holy,  so  saint^like 
in  her  appearance,  that  it  must  have  touched 
the  hardest  heart,  as  she  laid  her  pale  cheek 
upon  his  dark  hair  and  smiled  fiiintly,  as  if 
pleased  and  conscious  that  she  was  reposing 
her  weary  head  upon  one  who  was  wholly  de- 
voted to  her. 

The  Duchess  stood  and  gazed  in  silence— she 
even  was  interested  by  this  singular  scene.  After 
a  short  pause,  the  Countess  moved ;  and  taking 
Rosenlein  by  the  hand,  raised  him  up  and  mo- 
tioned him  to  sit  beside  her 
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*^  Metlilnksi  dear  aunt,  jou  are  paler  than 
formerly,  and  jour  cheeks  thinner ;  do  you  take 
your  usual  walks  on  the  teriaee-garden  ?'^ 

The  Countess  shook  her  head,  and  pointed 
to  some  &ded  flowers  which  stood  in  ifc  vase. 

**  Have  you  then,^  he  exclaimed,  turning 
angrily  to  the  Duchess,  <^  have  you  deprived 
her  of  the  only  pleasure  she  can  enjoy,  a  walk 
among  her  flowers  in  the  pure  air?  And  are 
your  rooms  filled  with  nature's  fragrance,  while 
yonder  bunch  of  fiuled  flowers  is  thought  suf- 
ficient for  her  who  was  the  mistress  of  this 
castle?" 

The  Duchess  burned  with  suppressed  fury. 
*^  Indeed,  noble  Count,  I  know  not  how  this 
can  be:  her  attendants  have  my  strict  orders 
to  administer  to  the  poor  lady's  comfort;  they 
shall  be  reproved  for  their  neglect.^ 

**  Her  attendants !  Where,  then,  is  old  firau 
Marguerite?  she  would  not  have  consented  to 
these  privations.^ 

The  Duchess  seemed  perplexed,  and  desirous 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  interview ;  indeed  her 
gaudy  dress,  and  painted  cheeks,  as  Rosenlein 
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all  feur  of  its  tottering,  and,  O  joy !  O  irietory ! 
Rosenlein  will — he  aball  love  me.*" 

'*  He  will  not  love  you,^  said  a  aepnlclmS 
Toice,  wbich  seemed  to  come  6om  the  earth. 

The  DttchesB  trembled  violently,  and  covered 
her  &ce  with  her  hands.  The  voice  prO' 
ceeded. 

*^  But,  beware  lest  he  love  another,  and  above 
all,  lest  that  other  should  return  his  love,  tot 
then,  woe  I  woe  f  and  vengeance  be  upon  ye 
all.*' 

^<  What  do  you  mean,  and  what  have  I  done 
to  provoke  you  thus  to  penetrate  into  the  re-. 
cesses  of  my  easde  and  upbraid  me  ?** 

<*  Of  your  castle,  forsooth  !  Ha  !  you  know 
that  possession  depends  on  my  will,  therefore 
listen  and  obey,  and  answer  my  questions,  &klj 
and  without  deceit,  if  for  once  you  can  do  so. 
I  shall  know  if  you  deceive  me.  I  have 
power  to  penetrate  your  designs, — nay,  more, 
to  rule  and  control  your  fate ;  answer,  how  feres 
the  girl?" 

^<  She  is  all  you  could  wish,"  said  the  Duchess 
trying  to  regain  her  composure,  **  brilliant,  lovely 
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w  the  day,  with  talents  sufficient  to  shine  and 
be  the  enyy  of  all  the  beaux  eapriU  of  the 
moit -polished  eonrt  in  Eniope;  ihis  I  know  to 
my  costy  she  has  captivated  every  one,  firom  the 
siUy  King  Andiew,  to  the  polidted  and  fas* 
tidions  Boccaccio.^ 

<<  And  yon,'*  resumed  the  voice  angnly, 
<^  do  you  fed  pity  for  that  lovely  flower  ?  or 
will  you  still,  according  to  your  oaih»  relinquish 
her  and  forward  my  plans  of  deadly  vengeance  ? 
But  know,  for  your  consolation,  if  you  waver  in 
your  resolution,  she  will  be  a  serpent  in  your 
path,  and  will  twine  round  the  hearts  of  those 
most  dear  to  you.  Yes,  she  will  rob  you 
even  of  that  proud  boy,  who  is  now  the  creature 
of  your  adoration,  and  then  she  will  spurn  his 
love.'' 

**  Oh !  tell  me,"  said  the  Duchess,  in  great 
agitation,  ^*  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  am  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything.^ 

'^  Be  wary  and  prudent ;  keep  the  girl's  affec- 
tions fixed  on  Rudolf,  and  he  will  himself  soon 
appear,  and  enchain  her  heart." 

*^  But  I  cannot  protect  him  at  the  court  of 
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Naples,  my  influence  cannot  extend  to  shield 
such  a  daring  outkw.  But  say,  mysterious 
creature,  why  is  her  fate  so  important  ?  why  do 
you  trouble  yourself  about  the  affections  of  a 
foolish  girl,  and  thus  prepare  for  her  a  dreadful 
doom,  while  as  yet  she  basks  in  sunshine  and 
happiness,  the  gayest  of  all  the  feir  ones  of 
Naples  P  When  will  this  mysterious  yeil  be 
withdrawn, — when  shall  I  know  who  she  really 
is,  and  why  her  education  has  been  to  you  an 
object  of  so  much  anxiety  ?  She,  whom  Boc- 
caccio, and  Petrarch,  and  Giotto,  have  taught,— 
ay,  and  to  whom  our  proud  Queen  herself  has 
deigned,  by  my  influence,  to  give  instructions; 
why  bestow  such  pains  on  one  you  have  doomed 
to  die?'' 

**  Who  she  is,  you  will  one  day  know,** 
said  the  unearthly  voice  again  ;  ^'  but  not  until 
disappointed  love  has  rankled  in  her  heart's  in- 
most core  ;  then,  if  life  do  not  wither  and  expire 
under  the  burning  pangs  thus  excited,  this  dag- 
ger," here  the  deadly  weapon  seemed  to  be 
struck  with  force  against  the  wall,  *<  will  be 
dyed  in  her  blood.'' 
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A  low  rambling  sound  was  heard,  t<^th«r 
with  the  creaking  of  hinges,  and  shutting  of 
doon. 

The  Duchess  stood  petrified  with  tenror,  pale 
and  trembling,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  tapestried 
wall,  whence  the  noise  had  proceeded ;  she  lis- 
tened anxiously  to  the  receding  sounds,  till  at 
length  all  was  stilL 

**  Thank  Heaven,  she  is  gone !  0  horror 
of  hoxrors !  to  be  subject  to — to  be  under  the 
control  of  that  fiend-magician ;  yes,  she  must 
deal  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  or  how  could 
she  penetrate  invisibly  to  this  spot  ? — nought 
is  beneath  this  floor  but  the  solid  rock.*" 

The  Duchess  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
tapestry,  and  with  a  courageous  efibrt  drew  it 
aside.  The  bare  wall  was  close  behind,  no 
human  fonn  could  have  possibly  crept  between  ; 
she  held  the  lamp  close,  and  knocked  against  it, 
but  nothing  met  her  ear  that  could  lead  her  to 
imagine  it  was  not  perfectly  solid.  She  next 
turned  eagerly  to  the  window,  but  that  pro- 
jected far  over  the  perpendicular  rock ;  no  mortal 
foot  could  have  approached  by  that  way.     All 
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was  still,  the  moon  shooe  in  pme  and  tianquil 
majesty  over  the  beautiful  scenery,  and  seemed  t^ 
mock  her  perturbed  feelings.  She  stood  a  while 
looking  at  the  calm  scene,  and  at  the  rocks  and 
glfflis  where  she  had  so  often  rambled  in  early 
youth,  in  those  days  of  joy  and  innocence,  before 
the  demon  of  ambition  and  worldly  vanity  had 
perverted  the  better  feelings  of  her  heart  How 
different  was  she  then  1  There  is  someihii^  so 
hallowed — so  touching — ^in  the  scenes  of  our  early 
home  when  visited  after  a  long  absence,  the 
most  obdurate  heart  must  feel  their  influence; 
and  when  the  silver  moon  shines  with  pure  and 
spotless  majesty  upon  the  groves  of  our  fore- 
fathers, who  can  gaze  without  emotion,  with- 
out the  solemn  reflection,  <*  I  too  must  soon 
follow  !" 

Such  were,  indeed,  the  thoughts  that  came  to 
q>pal  the  shrinking  heart  of  the  Duchess;  the 
cool  night  breeze  brought  no  refreshment  to  her 
burning  cheek.  To  her  excited  imagination,  it 
seemed  like  the  cold  touch  of  death,  she  felt 
the  gnawing  worm  of  a  guilty  conscience  within, 
and  shuddered  in  agony ;  never  had  the  scenes 
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of  (Mfli  liib  come  so  forcibly  to  her  memory  as 
mow ;  ner^  had  their  sod  contrast  with  the  pre- 
set pressed  so  painfully  on  her  mind  as  at  this 
moment. 

Her  reterie  was  distorbed  by  fearful  sonnds 
in  the  distamoe.  In  the  direction  of  old  firau 
Maigaerite^s  cottage,  piercing  shrieks  were  heard, 
and  lights  were  seen  flashing  to  and  firo  among 
the  trees ;  the  name,  too,  of  Werner  was  echoed 
among  the  heights — Werner,  **  the  enemy  of 
God,  of  pity,  and  of  mercy,^^  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  Duchess  flew  to  alarm  her  pages  and 
guards,  with  almost  a  wild  joy,  glad  of  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  terrific,  that  would  force 
her  away  from  herself,  and  her  own  conscience. 

The  yassals  of  Drosbeig,  and  the  followers  of 
Rosenlein,  were  soon  under  arms,  and  with  the 
Count  at  their  head  proceeded  to  the  cottage ;  but 
before  they  could  reach  it,  the  sounds  grew  more 
terrific — shrieks  of  despair  and  supplications  for 
mercy  mingled  in  awful  confusion  with  the  shouts 
of  triumph — black  mail-^lad  figures  danced  in 
wild  mockery  round  the  dwelling,  and  flashes  of 
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fire  were  seen — then  a  bright  flame  ascended  high 
into  the  heavens, — ^the  cottage  was  (me  burning 
mass. 

Rosenlein  ran  to  the  &tal  spot :  he  saw  the 
poor  old  fiau  struggling  in  the  flames ;  he  rushed 
in,  seized  her,  and  succeeded  in  dragging  her  ont 
in  safety :  just  then  the  burning  roof  fell  in 
with  a  tremendous  cnish--«nother  feeble  shriek 
was  heard :  it  was  the  death  cry  of  poor  Karl, 
who  perished  in  the  ruins.  But,  Lischen,  ^^  Oh, 
save  the  child  !^*  gasped  the  old  fiau ;  ^^  she  is 
gone  !  I  saw  the  black  fiends  take  her  in  their 
arms ;  they  bore  her  firom  hence.  Oh !  that  she 
had  perished  in  the  flames ! —  haste,  haste  I  save 
my  chad  r 

But  no  enemy  was  now  to  be  seen,  they  had 
vanished ;  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  crackling 
of  the  flames,  and  the  &lling  timbers  of  the  ruined 
cottage.  <'  Oh !  they  have  taken  her,  those  hounds 
of  Satan,  the  followers  of  Werner,  ^  the  enemy 
of  God,  of  pity,  and  of  mercy,^  and  I  am  left 
alone  in  my  old  age  !— -I  knew  it — I  knew  some 
dire  misfortune  must  happen :   it  is  the  dread* 
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fill  night  of  the  fifth  of  May.  —  See,  see !  O 
horror  I  the  ghost  of  the  Lady  Salam  !^ 

Rosenlein  looked  toiruds  the  spot  on  which 
the  old  woman'*8  eyes  were  so  strainingly  fixed ; 
and  there,  slowly  emerging  from  the  wood,  was 
seen  a  slender  hag-like  figure,  clad  in  black  flow- 
ing robes.  A  demoniac  expression  of  joy  shone 
upon  her  pale  ghastly  countenance,  which  looked 
still  more  fearful  in  the  lurid  light  of  the  angry 
flames.  But  Rosenlein  was  devoid  of  all  the 
superstition  of  his  times  and,  therefore,  though 
horror-struck  at  the  mysterious  and  unearthly  ap- 
parition and  the  malignant  fire  which  glared  in 
her  Luge  black  eyes,  he  resolved  to  follow  her 
and  penetrate  the  mystery. 

Leaving  the  wretched  firau  in  charge  of  a  fiiith- 
ful  vassal,  he  pursued  the  retreating  figure;  it 
proceeded  slowly  till  it  reached  the  burning  cot- 
tage—-then  turning  suddenly  into  the  flames,  be- 
came invisible  for  some  moments,  when  to  the 
surprise  and  consternation  of  Rosenlein  and  his 
followers,  it  was  seen  climbing  the  rock,  which 
rose  aLoaost  perpendicularly  behind  the  cottage. 
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The  smoke  was  too  dense  to  allow  of  their 
watching  its  further  progress.  After  a  short 
interval,  the  dark  figure  emeiged  from  the  smoke 
at  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge  of  rocks ;  then 
ascending  with  wonderful  speed  the  mountain  side, 
it  at  last  disappeared  in  the  distant  Schrecken- 
thai. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Down  Ischials  side  has  sunk  the  sun ; 

And  Capri's  Tine-clothed  isle 
Flings  o'er  the  sea  its  shadow  dun. 

Lengthening  o'er  many  a  mile. 
To  Castel  Mare's  sheltered  strand. 

As  though  to  join  the  rock  and  shore, 
Twere  strewn  by  spirits'  unseen  hand 

A  shadowy  causeway  o'er. 

It  WB8  erening,— -and  at  Naples  who  does  not 
feel  the  magic  of  that  sound  ?-^when  fancy  wishes 
to  indulge  in  thoughts  pleasing  and  serene,  she 
flies  to  Naples ;  and  when  in  northern  climes  we 
see  the  bright  sun  going  down  in  all  its  glory 
in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  we  try  to  make  the 
picture  still  more  attractive  to  fiincy^s  eye,  and 
inwardly  exclaim,  *'  Hov  like  the  Bay  of 
Naples  !^ 

Who  are  these  two  young  girls,  sitting  among 
the  sweet  geraniums  and  pink  cactus  flowers,  at  the 
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edge  of  the  blue  sea,  their  fonns  reflected  in  its 
tranquil  waters,  the  setting  sun  giving  an  additi- 
onal glow  to  their  lovely  &ces,  while  the  fair  hair 
of  the  younger  looks  like  Titian^s  Chiome  d'oro, 
flowing  in  silken  curls  upon  her  snowy  neck. 
She  is  not  a  daughter  of  Naples — ^her  dear  blue 
eye  speaks  of  a  more  northern  clime ;  a  soft  me- 
lancholy too  is  expressed  in  her  intellectual  fea- 
tures, which  even  the  splendid  scene  around  can- 
not entirely  chase  away:  she  is  the  orphan 
Bertha  of  Linden,  who  two  years  before  came 
from  Oennany,  in  the  suite  of  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi.  The  Queen  Joanna  did  not  long  permit 
the  interesting  young  girl  to  remain  in  obscurity ; 
but  with  her  usual  penetration  soon  discovered 
the  wonderful  talents  of  the  young  Oerman,  iknd 
raised  her  to  the  rank  of  one  of  her  own  maidfl 
of  honour. 

Her  companion  appears  to  be  a  true-born 
daughter  of  the  south,  her  beautiful  features  ex- 
pressing that  indolent  enjoyment,  the  dolct 
far  niente  of  Italy.  Oiacinta  Trelice  is  her  name, 
grand-daughter  of  Philippa  the  Catanese,  Coun- 
tess of  Montoni,    originally  a  washerwoman  of 
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Catania,  &mou8  in  Neapolitan  history  from  hay* 
ing  been  the  constant  fatourite  of  ererj  branch 
of  the  Royal  fiimilj  for  three  successiTe  gene* 
rations. 

^*  Dearest  Bertha,^  said  she,  ^<  how  kind  you 
are  to  love  me,  and  bestow  such  pains  to  naake 
me  fed  the  beauty  of  these  verses  I — go  on ;  when 
yon  read  them,  I  indeed  enjoy  all  their  grace  and 
eneigy;  no  wonder  our  dear  Queen  should  sit 
for  hours  listening  to  your  eloquent  voice !  no 
wonder  she  cannot  bear  to  part  with  you  for  a 
moment  !^ 

The  ftir  Bertha  resumed  her  book,  and  read 
with  a  touching  sweetness,  some  beautiful  lines 
of  Dante. 

« Oh  !  how  delightful,'*  said  Giadnta,  "  to 
listen  to  your  voice  in  this  lovely  spot !  I  am 
80  happy  now :  since  you  have  come  to  live  in 
the  royal  castle,  there  seems  more  peace  and  tran- 
quillity ;  you  have  such  an  invisible  gentle  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  court ;  nay,  do  not  laugh, 
'tis  quite  true,  and  my  grandmother  sees  it,  and 
what  is  more  wonderftil,  encourages  the  Queen 
to  be  swayed  by  you.    The  Princess  of  Taranto 
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IB  wary,  and  seems  meek  and  gentle  when  you 
nxe  by ;  even  the  horrid  Friar  Robert  tries  to 
twist  his  terrific  features  into  something  like  a 
smile,  when  you  say  some  witty  thing  that  sets 
all  the  rest  of  our  gay  court  in  an  uproar  of 
laughter,  and  our  poor  silly  King  Andrew  tries  to 
look  as  if  he  undeistood  it,  and  now  all  this  must 
end,  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  youi^-^your "" 

**  Speak  the  word,^^  said  Bertha,  an  expression 
of  anger  kindling  in  her  large  eye,-—*'  my  pro- 
tector ;  but  no,  I  will  no  longer  be  under  her 
influence*  I  'd  rather  take  my  mandoline  and 
b^  from  door  to  door,  the  whole  way  back  to 
Germany,  than  be  tutored  by  her  malice,  in- 
structing me,  forsooth !  to  try  and  gain  the  af- 
fections of  poor  King  Andrew,  that  I  might 
then  persuade  him  to  let  the  Queen  govern; 
but  I  now  see  through  he^  arts,  and  have  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  being  entangled  in  her  nets, 
and  losing  the  favour  of  my  dearest,  dearest 
Queen.**^ 

**  Be  not  angry,  dear  Bertha;  I  know  you 
might  have  protectors  and  friends  enough  in  this 
wide  court,  and  lovers  too,  if  you  would  smile  on 
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any ;  bat  you  spurn  them  all ;  jour  heart  is  fiir 
away  in  the  land  of  the  north.  I  wish  you 
could  forget  that  unknown  knight,  he  cannot  be 
worthy  of  such  a  heart,  or  be  would  have  searched 
all  the  world  till  he  found  you  again.^ 

*'  "^Tis  a  foolish. fiincy,  speak  not  of  it,^  said 
Bertha  blushing.  ^'  It  was  more  than  two  years 
ago  and  I  was  a  mere  child,  but  can  never  for^ 
get  his  heroic  conduct,  when  the  troop  of  that 
dreaded  outlaw  Werner  destroyed  our  convent 
at  Innspruck,  and  treated  our  helpless  sisters 
with  savage  cruelty ;  we  were  all  inclosed  within 
the  burning  edifice,  he  appeared  as  an  angel  from 
heaven,  just  as  the  flaming  roof  was  falling  in, 
and  threatened  to  bury  us  in  the  ruins,  and 
snatched  me  from  destruction  ;  that  was  not  all, 
for  my  dear  favourite  nun,  the  sister  Rosllda,  my 
kind  instructor,  was  left  in  the  ruins ;  this  brave 
warrior,  pitying  my  distress,  again  risked  his 
life,  and  brought  me  the  dear  object  of  my 
anxiety  safe  and  unarmed ;  and  when  Wemer^s 
Uack  warriors  again  advanced  to  daim  us  as 
their  victims,  he  stood  before  us,  and  with  a  me- 
nacing gesture,  ordered  them  to  retreat.     We 
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Uirew  ouiselves  at  his  feet,  and  poured  forth  our 
grateful  thanks,  conjuring  him  to  infonn  us  who 
was  our  generous  benefiictor.  An  expression  of 
martial  pride  animated  his  most  handsome  coun^ 
tenance,  while  he  said,  '  I  am  the  vanquisher 
of  Werner.'  What  title  could  be  more  proud, 
more  honouiable  than  that  ?  Werner,  the  terror 
of  all  lanks,  the  name  which  ereiy  lisping  child 
was  taught  to  murmur  in  its  daily  pmyeis,  while 
it  implored  the  Almighty  for  protection.  The 
mail-clad  warriors  of  that  dreaded  fiend  fled  b^ 
fore  the  menacing  glance  of  our  protector.  No : 
however  devoted  I  may  be  to  the  gay  science 
and  ancient  and  modem  lore,  I  can  never  bestow 
my  heart  but  on  a  valiant  knight ;  and  you  know, 
dear  Giadnta,  that  though  this  is  truly  the  land  of 
poesy  and  song,  of  beauty  and  love,  a  very  pai»- 
dise  on  earth,  yet  ^tis  not  the  land  of  the  bmve.^ 
^^  All  too  true,^  said  Giadnta,  '^  we  can  in- 
deed boast  of  but  few  valiant  knights,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  beloved  Princes  of  our 
noble  race  of  Anjou,  and  above  all  the  hand- 
some, brave,  and  perfect  Prince  Louis  of  Ta- 
ranto ;  and  now  tdl  me,  dear  Bertha,  why  you, 
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who  can  so  fully  appreciate  what  is  noble  and 
good,  always  endeavour  to  lessen  the  Queen^a 
admiration  for  him,  who  seems  the  only  joy 
and  comfort  of  our  poor  sovereign.  The  Queen 
loTcs  him  aa  a  brother,  and  no  wonder,  for  the 
object  of  his  existence  appears  to  be,  to  endea- 
vour to  alleviate  the  sorrow  of  his  royal  cousin, 
and  make  the  court  as  gay  as  Friar  Robertas 
tyrannical  austerity  will  allow.^ 

^^  I  see  much  danger  in  the  presence  of  this  most 
fiucinating  Prince,*^  said  Bertha,  '*  and  the  great 
contrast  there  is  between  his  noble  animated  con* 
versation)  and  that  of  the  poor  weak  King  An- 
drew, and  I  am  sorry  our  lovely  young  Queen, 
who  is  really,  as  Petrarch  says,  a  lamb  among 
wolves,  should  be  exposed  to  such  a  severe  trial. 
The  Prince,  too,  is  so  good,  so  unconscious  of 
his  wonderful  powers  of  pleasing,  that  our  Queen 
must  be  more  than  mortal  to  withstand  his  in- 
fluence, particularly  when  his  mother,  the  Em- 
press of  Constantinople,  and  many  others  of  the 
court,  are  using  every  means  to  gain  for  him  the 
Queen^s  affections,  and  estrange  them  firom  her 
own  unfortunate  husband.'' 
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'^  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  think  that  1  indeed,  for  onoe, 
jou  judge  haishly,  dear  Bertha,  but  you  are  often 
disposed  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things/^ 

<<  Naj,  remember,  was  I  not  right  beforei'^ 
said  Bertha,  *^  when  I  foretold  the  elopement 
of  the  Queen^s  younger  sister,  the  Princess  Ma* 
ria,  with  her  cousin  Charles  of  Duiazzo;  I  erven 
warned  Queen  Joanna  of  the  danger,  but  her 
kind  confiding  disposition  would  believe  nothiiig 
to  her  dear  sister^s  injury ;  this  confiding  tem- 
per will  be  her  ruin.  I  foresee  a  dieadftil 
career  of  misfortune  to  her  and  the  whole  of 
this  devoted  country :  even  now  what  can  be 
worse  than  the  situation  of  the  Queen,  withoict 
power,  without  real  firiends  to  guide  her,  kepi 
by  that  bare-footed  firiar  almost  a  dose  prisoner 
in  her  own  palace,  he  who  rules  the  whole 
country,  and .  the  court  itself,  with  the  utmoal 
arrogance  and  tyranny ;  but  hush !  I  magi  be 
careful  of  what  I  say,  the  very  trees  in  these 
royal  gardens  have  ears.  It  is  time  that  we 
return  for  it  grows  late ;  see,  the  sun  has  sunk 
behind  the  pine-grove  of  Posilippo,  and  the  ahori 
twilight  will  scarcely  last  till  we  reach  the  palace. 
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your  gnuidmotlier  will  chide  me  for  keeping  jou 
out  80  long.^ 

They  hastened  along  the  beautifnl  shady  walks 
near  the  water's  edge,  till  they  came  to  the  lofty 
gates  of  the  royal  palace,  the  Castel  Nuovo— 
now  called  Castel  del  Yovo.  It  was  then  a 
noble  pile,  uniting  the  elegance  of  a  palace  with 
the  strength  of  a  fortress,  and  had  lately  been 
embellished  by  Queen  Joanna's  grandfather, 
the  good  King  Robert,  who  had  brought  from 
Rome  many  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity, 
to  adorn  its  halls  and  gardens.  It  was  originally 
built  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  conqueror  of 
Naples,  for  his  beautiful  Queen,  Beatrice  of 
Provence,  whose  gay  spirit  fully  appreciated  the 
lovely  spot  on  which  it  stood :  a  great  part  of 
the  castle  and  its  gardens  are  now  buried  in  the 
ocean,  having  been  destroyed  and^ubmeiged  by 
an  earthquake. 

The  two  friends  entered  the  castle  and  were 
met  by  a  page,  who  summoned  Bertha  to  the 
Queen^s  private  apartment,  which  was  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  palace,  looking  out  upon 
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the  beautiful  bay  towards  YesuTiufl  and  was 
adorned  with  numerous  chefs  d^asuvre  of  ancient 
and  modem  art.  Near  the  window,  gazing  pen- 
sively on  the  calm  ocean,  sat  the  beautifiil  and 
majestic  Joanna ;  she  was  now  in  the  first 
bloom  of  youth,  just  seventeen,  and  '^  the  ex* 
pression  of  her  whole  countenance  (says  the  his- 
torian) was  open,  mild,  and  beneficent,  uncon* 
scions  and  unsuspicious  of  treachery .""  In  the 
interior  of  her  palace,  writes  Boccaccio,  **  she 
was  so  gracious,  gentle,  compassionate,  and  kind, 
that  she  seemed  rather  the  companion  than  the 
Queen  of  those  around."^  Her  lovely  face  had 
served  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  the  model  for  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  pictures,^* 

The  Queen  looked  up  as  Bertha  entered. 
<^  Come  hither,  my  child,^  she  said;  <*I  parted 
from  you  in  anger,  but  though  you  are  a  sad 
wayward  girl,  yet,  after  serious  consideratioii,  I 
believe  you  are  right ;  we  will  talk  of  it  no  more 
— so  come,  I  forgive  you :  there,  sit  down  on 
the  velvet  cushion  at  my  feet,  I  will  tell  you 

*  Her  portrait  is  still  to  be- seen  in  the  Doria  Palace  at 
Rome. 
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some  ntvrs  that  will  delight  you.  This  day  I 
have  heard  that  the  Duchess  of  Fondi;  nay, 
now,  jour  little  speaking  tell-tnith  &ce  looks 
displeased  again,— when  will  you  ever  be  tutored 
to  disguise  your  feelings?  but  have  patience. 
The  Lady  of  Fondi  is  on  her  road  to  our  court, 
and  brings  with  her  the  brave  minstrel  of  the 
north,  the  young  Count  Rosenlein,  whose  verses 
so  much  delighted  our  gay  Boccaccio,  and  whose 
fione  in  arms  is  no  less  great.^  She  then  re- 
lated to  the  delighted  girl  the  particulars  of 
Count  Rosenlein^s  visit  to  Drosberg.  **  Now 
this  pleases  me  beyond  measure,^^  continued 
Joanna ;  ***  for  in  truth  I  began  to  fear  our 
court  would  no  longer  be  the  resort  of  genius 
and  valour,  since  I  am  a  Queen  but  in  name, 
and  have  no  power  to  reward  the  good  or  brave ; 
I  am  doomed  every  day  to  the  mortification  of 
seeing  my  people  oppressed,  without  having  the 
power  to  assist  them.  Oh,  His  sad,  very  sad| 
to  feel  thus  helpless,  while  my  dear  country  is 
going  to  ruin.'' 

"  Console  yourself,  my  honoured  Queen,  all 
may  yet  be  well,  and  you  must  now  enjoy  the 
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thought  that  you  can  still  attract  the  noble  and 
the  brave  to  yout  court.  We  shall  have  touzn*' 
ments,  shall  v/e  not  P^^  continued  Bertha,  look- 
ing up  inquiringly  in  the  Queen'^s  face.  "  Oh, 
how  enchanting !  you  will  distribute  prizes  for 
the  brave,  and  then  we  will  recite  verses  in  ho* 
nour  of  the  conqueror ;  you  will  bestow  a  crown 
of  laurel,  and  a  golden  violet,  to  reward  those 
who  excel  in  the  gay  science,  as  your  ancestors 
did  in  fair  Provence.  All  will  be  pleased,  even 
the  poor  peasants  of  the  Lido  will  hail  the  joy- 
ful sounds,  and  resume  their  graceful  and  spright- 
ly tarantella.'*^ 

**•  Oh,  if  this  could  be/^  said  Joanna,  mourn- 
fully, '^  I  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  see  my 
people  joyAil  as  they  were  in  my  dear  grandfa- 
ther's glorious  reign  ;  but  no  tears,  no  entrea- 
ties, no  commands,  will  move  Friar  Robert's 
stubborn  heart ;  it  seems  that  his  only  enjoy^ 
inent  consists  in  causing  the  misery  of  all  around ; 
he  marks  out  my  friends  to  be  his  peculiar  vic- 
tims ;  I  live  in  continual  dread  lest  Philippa  and 
my  own  dear  SancLa  should  be  dragged  from  my 
presence ;  I  even  tremble  for  you,  my  child,  and 
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must  caution  you  not  to  speak  truth  with  so 
much  boldness  in  public  ;  last  night  I  shuddered 
to  see  him  fix  his  sinister  red  .eyes  with  a  malig- 
nant expression  upon  you,  my  innocent,  my  fra- 
gile northern  flpwer.^ 

**  Generous,  noble  Queen  !''  said  Bertha, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  Joanna, 
*^how  kind  to  take  such  interest  in  a  poor 
orphan's  fate  !  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  I 
shall  have  the  proud  consolation  of  knowing  that 
the  best,  the  most  perfect  of  mortals  will  bestow 
a  tear  on  my  memory.  But  what  noise  do  I  hear 
—quarrelling?  King  Andrew's  voice?  Friar 
Robert?  —  surely  he  cannot  be  ill-treating  his 
own  pupil,  the  King  !  I  hear,  too,  the  name  of 
Prince  Lewis.''.  They  listened  for  ^ome  time  at- 
tentively, till  Joanna  turned  pale  and  trembled, 
but  rising  with  a  determined  and  majestic  mien, 
said,  **  Follow  me.  Bertha ;  I  will  advance  into 
the  lion's  den,  and  we  will  see  if  they  can  continue 
their  rude  brawls  even  in  my  very  presence.*" 

They  passed  through  several  chambers,  be- 
fore they  reached  that  whence  the  angry  sounds 
proceeded.     Here  they  beheld  the  object  of  uni-. 
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versal  detestation,  the  all-powerful  ruler  of 
Naples  and  of  its  Queen,  Friar  Robert.  His 
appearance  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire 
every  beholder  with  horror  and  fear.  His  short 
and  swollen  figure  was  partially  covered  with 
worn-out  lags,  studiously  torn,  says  Petrarch,  to 
show  his  naked  skin  ;  his  feet  were  bare,  and  his 
bald  head  was  laige  and  square  behind,  but  nar- 
row and  low  in  front,  sloping  abruptly  backwards 
fix>m  his  bushy  grey-white  eyebrows.^  At  this 
moment  he  looked  more  ferocious  than  ever; 
his  deep-sunk  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  expres- 
sion of  withering  anger  upon  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  whose  delicate  wrist  he  held  firmly  in 
his  iron  grasp ;  she  was  pale  as  death,  her  &ce 
bedewed  with  tears,  and  she  appeared  scarcely 
able  to  stand ;  she  was  supported  by  a  refulgent 

*  For  a  further  deflcrtptio&  of  this  hypocritical  manster» 
vide  Petrarch.  The  poet-hisloriuiy  speaking  of  hia  charao- 
ter,  adds,  *'  He  rules  with  unutterable  arrogance  and  ty- 
ranny the  courts  of  both  Queens,  (^presses  the  weak,  and 
treads  justice  under  foot,  confounds  all  tlungs  human  and 
divine."  This  was  written  the  year  preceding  tiie  time 
when  our  tale  commences,  during  the  life  of  die  Queen 
dowager  Sancha,  widow  of  King  Robert. 
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JookiDg  beiag,  &  man  anivenally  acknowledged  to 
b#  the  handaomest  and  moat  accompliahed  of  hia 
time,  tk^  Queen^a  conain.  Prince  Lewia  of  Ta* 
lanto ;.  with  one  hand  he  anpported  the  trembling 
lady,  whilat  with  the  other  he  made  unavailing 
«ffprta  to  remove  the  fiiar^s  grasp  from  her  beau- 
tiful arm ;  near  £he  window,  his  face  half  averted 
from  them,  atood  the  young  King  Andrew ;  hia 
appearance  waa  gentle  and  inoffensive  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  now  an  expression  of  childish  and 
helpless  diatreas  w^  depicted  on  hia  interesting 
features. 

*^  There  comes  the  light  of  the  world,  our  fair 
SoyereigB>^  said  the  gallant  Prince  Lewis,  who 
was  the  first  to  perceive  her  presence,  **  and, 
therefore,  I  now  hope  you  will  release  your  rude 
hold  of  the  Countess  of  Murzano/'  * 

The  Queen  fixed  her  commanding  eyes  full  on 
thejriav,  who  ahiaak  beneath  their  glaaoe;  bis 

*  All  these  charactersy  with  the  exception  of  Botha^  are 
ttriclly  htatorical*  Sancha  Trelicey  Coantess  of  Murzano, 
was  grandaughter  of  the  famous  Philippa,  the  Cataoese, 
and  god-daughter  to  the  late  Queen  Sancha.  She  had  mar* 
ried  the  year  before,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  an 
Ulnstrious  Qoblei  Cooot  Munaao. 
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arms  dropped  powerless  at  his  side,  and  the  libe- 
rated  Countess  of  Murzano  ran  to  Jotanai  sank 
down  at  her  feet,  and  burying  her  &ce  ia  the 
folds  of  the  Queen's  velvet  tobe,  sobbed  aloud. 

<*  Do  you  dare  to  maltreat  a  Countess  of  the 
realm,  my  royal  mother^s  godchild,  and  ia  oar 
very  palace;  is  it  not  enough  to  oppress  my 
people,  but  you  must  even  cause  their  cries  and 
lamentations  to  invade  the  privacy  of  my  cham*» 
ber?" 

**  The  .Countess  was  forcing  her  way,  without 
permission,  to  your  private  apartments,,  assisted 
by  the  gallant  Prince,  in  whose  arms  she  was 
pleased  just  now  to  repose,  and  where,  doubtless, 
she  would  willingly  still  be,  had  she  not  thought 
it  indecorous  to  remain  there  in  your  august 
presence;  it  seems,  from  her  present  position,^ 
pointing  with  a  diabolical  sneer  to  the  kneeling 
Countess,  ^^she  would  humbly  ask  your  ma^ 
jesty^s  pardon  for  her  indiscretion.^ 

*^  Hold  I"  said  the  Queen,  ^^  nor  permit  your 
foul  tongue  to  defame  the  honour  of  those  on 
whom  I  bestow  my  friendship ;  I  order  you 
forthwith  from  my  presence ;  my  beloved  Coon* 
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ieis  itf  atill  tiemMiiij^  from  the  effects  oF  jour 
rudd^violetice.  My  own  dearest  Sancha,^  slie  add- 
ed, rsMng  and  embracing  her,  and  looking  anxi- 
oody  at  the  irhtte  arm  npon  which  still  appeared 
the  print  of  Priar  Robert's  iron  fingers,  **  in  these 
loddess  times  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  beloved 
by  your  unhappy  Qneen.  60,^  she  said,  with  a 
canunanding  gesture  to  the  crouching  monk, 
**  not  again  dare  to  invade  my  private  apart- 
ments. 

**  Does  it  please  your  Majesty  to  deny  me  ac- 
cess to  my  royal  pupil,  the  King  ?  But  perhaps 
it  might  content  you  better,  that  he  should 
accompany  me,  and  leave  you  to  the  undis- 
tuibed  enjoyment  of  more  congenial  society/* 
And  again^  looking  maliciously  at  Lewis,  he 
added,  <*  the  Prince  of  Taranto  has  access  to 
your  Majesty's  apartments  at  all  hours,  while 
your  husband  and  I  seem  but  unwelcome  gtiests.^' 

<*  I  scorn  to  listen  to  such  insolent  language ; 
the  King  is  well  aware  of  my  affection  for  him : 
withdraw.^ 

The  monk   could    no    longer  bear  the  firm 

and  determined   aspect    of  Joanna,   he  slowly 
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tvmed  way,  and  strikiBg  kk  atiek  ^n  &€  gioimd, 
his  fildij  lags  Bliakmg  i^th  ihe  vkAeMe  of  his 
anger,  he  hobbled  out  of  the  toobl 

They  dow  breathed  more  fieely;  the  poor 
young  King  seemed  the  most  rdioTed  of  all ; 
he  vent  and  affectionately  kissed  the  Qaeen*« 
hand,  saying,  with  a  timid  yoice,  "  Indeed,  dead- 
est Joanna,  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  Ooimtess, 
and  did  all  I  could  to  prevail  on  the  friar  to 
allow  her  to  gain  admittance  to  you.  I  often 
wish  I  possessed  a  little  of  your  noUe  detef^ 
mination;  for,  without  much  of  your  kind  as- 
sistance, I  shall  make  but  a  bad  King.^* 

There  was  something  in  the  extreme  hmni- 
lity  of  the  poor  youth,  that  could  not  fcil  to 
interest  a  generous  mind  like  Joanna's,  how- 
ever much  she  might  feel,  and  deeply  regret 
his  deficiencies,  and  the  total  want  of  detooni- 
nation  which  caused  so  much  misery  to  her 
country  and  herself.  She  had  been  united  to 
him  when  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  really 
loved  him,  though  some  malicious  people  had 
insinuated  that  she  had  always  more  partiality 
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far  lier  biilGaat  cotism  Lewi8«  tht  latt^  was 
eertuttly  eveky  imy  sKMst  deBerving  of  hear  ad- 
wmtion  mid  love^  lie  ivis  e^ier  ready  with  sonte 
iriitjr  q>eec]i  4»r  gay  «o8g  to  dispdi  tke  gloom 
and  misery  vbicli  the  tyranny  of  f^  Robert 
and  his  brutal  Hungarian  companions  cast  over 
the  youthful  court. 

On  this  occasi<Hi,  he,  as  usual,  soon  succeed- 
ed in  restoring  gaiety  to  the  whole  party,  pos- 
sessing, as  he  did,  in  a  high  degree,  the  happy 
art  of  drawing  forth  the  talents  and  agreeable 
qualities  of  all  present. 

It  was  now  the  hour  when  Joanna  usually 
assembled  in  her  own  apartments  her  particular 
friends,  most  of  whom  were  distinguished  for 
genius  and  brilliant  acquirements.  Prince  Louis 
had  not,  therefore,  much  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing some  expert  and  fidr  hand  to  touch  the 
gay  mandoline,  or  in  inducing  the  young  Ber- 
tha, or  some  other  lovely  improvisatrice  to  ac- 
company the  music  with  her  voice. 

The  poor  Countess  Sancha,  who  had  suiFered 
so  recently  from  the  friar  Robertas   insolence. 
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ivas  celebrated  for  Iier  talents  i|i  this  way ;  in* 
deed  many  of  the  geniuses  there  assembled  hare 
been  justly  renowned  in  history ;  but  a  more 
particular  description  of  them  will  be  found  in 
another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Gnsie ;  ch'a  pochi'l  ciel  largo  destioa : 
Ran  yirt5,  dod  gia  d'humaua  gente  i 
Sotto  biondi  capei  cauuta  mente ; 
£'n  umil  donna  alta  beltk  dirina; 
Leggiadria  singnlare  e  pellegrina ; 
£'i  oantar,  che  nell'  anima  si  sente; 
Uandar  celeste ;  el  vago  spirto  ardeote 
CV  ogni  dnr  rompe,  e  ogni  altezEa  inchina. 

PcraARCA. 

BsBTHA  LiND£N  retired  to  rest  after  having 
contributed  as  usual  to  the  general  amusement, 
her  head  full  of  wayward  imaginings,  and  castles 
in  the  air,  her  step  lighter  than  usual,  though 
she  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  sufferings  of 
her  dear  Sancha,  who  was  sister  to  her  most 
fondly-loyed  Oiacinta,  but  all  was  forgotten  in 
one  delightful,  enchanting  idea.     The  minstrel. 
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of  the  north,  the  biave  Count  Rosenlein,  was 
coming  to  Naples. 

Young  girls  of  sixteen  will  take  unacooyntable 
and  foolish  fimcies  into  their  heads,  and  evar 
since  die  heard  of  the  valiant  Count  Rosenlein, 
she  had  delighted  herself  with  the  idea  that  he 
must  be  her  own  strange  knight,  the  vanquidier 
of  Werner,  and  now  having  learned  from  the 
Queen  that  he  had  really  dispetted  socm  of 
Wemer^s  troops,  (for  the  account  of  their  attack 
had  been  much  exaggerated  in  the  letter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Fondi,)  she  made  up  her  mind  he 
could  be  no  other  than  her  hero,  the  idol  of  h^ 
lively  fancy.  This  valiant  knight  might  be 
coming  to  claim  her  as  his  own,  and  after  having 
vanquished  every  competitor,  both  in  the  lists 
aoid  in  the  song,  was  to  be  crowned  by  her  with 
wreaths  of  laurels  and  roses ;  in  short,  it  w6uld 
be  endless  to  follow  half  the  enthusiastic-  and 
visionary  flights  of  her  romantic  imagination. 

Bertha  was  a  creature  of  impulse  and  Sinoy, 
as  are  most  great  geniuses  by  nature,  when  their 
wild  imaginings  have  not  been  curbed  by  a  wise 
and  steady  hand  in  early  childhood,  or  when, 


wUdi  IB  «tin  mon  dMigerous,  ihsjr  ire  aftei» 
imdfl  left  entixely  to  their  own  denoes  in  a  gay 
and  nidced  irorld.  Of  ber  pacents  ahe  remenH 
bered  aoaroely  anything^  except  tliat  she  liad  been 
4lie  olijiect  of  lier  motlier^a  tender  affection  tiH 
ahe  was  zemoved,  nuni  naaccouitaUy,  fimn  her 
freaenee  and  placed  in  the  conTent  of  Innspnicki 
Here  the  good  nunt  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  edacate  die  q>oiled  child^  and  they  aneceeded 
io  fiur  as  learning  and  accompllBhrnents  were  con- 
oemed.  But  there  was  one,  her  iaronxite,  the 
•ister  Roeilda,  who  attempted  to  do  more,  to  infuae 
a  little  of  her  own  patient  and  meek  temper  into 
the  mind  of  Uie  ardent  child ;  and  in  this  she 
probably  would  have  euoceeded,  had  not  Bertha 
been  taken  from  her  at  the  tender  age  of  fonrteen 
by  the  Duchen  of  Fondi,  who  naed  every  means 
in  her  power  to  counteract  these  wise  and  judi- 
cious exertions,  and  make  poor  Bertha  as  in- 
triguing and  Tain  as  herself;  encouraging  her 
at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost  her 
brilliant  talents  and  powers  of  pleasing.  Ber- 
tha had  now  lived  two  years  under  this  dan* 
gerous  influence  at  a  court  where  genius  was  ap- 
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pieciated  more  than  in  any*  o&er  in  Etiiope.  ^ 

The  Duchess  of.  Fondi  was  delighted  to  fillip 
that  her  yonng  proteg^  excited  so  larg<e  a  s&aie  * 
of  admiiation,  nor  did  she  for  some  time  kA 
any  jealousy,  as  Bertha^s  attractions  opiy  vir 
creased  her  own  power,  but  latterly  her  young 
charge  had  become  rather  unruly,  and  thus  ex- 
cited her  anger  several  times,  /since  she  could 
no  longer  succeed  in  directing  her  as  she  chose,  i 

Bertha  was  endowed  by  nature  with  much 
penetration,  being  early  thrown  upon  the  wide, 
giddy  world,  and  having  met  with  few  whom  she 
really  respected,  to  guide  or  counsel  her,  diis 
penetration  was  sharpened  in  no  small  d^fiieev 
and  it  now  enabled  her  to  see  into  the  Duchess's 
real  character. 

There  was,  however,  one  person  at  the  Court 
of  Naples  who  watched  over  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  Johanna  and  many  of  her  young  &• 
vourites,  like  a  guardian  angel,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  benevolence  and  kindness;  and  he  endea-i 
voured,  with  great  success,  to  counteract  those 
extremely  loose  principles  of  morality  which 
were  but  too  prevalent  at  that  period. 
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Tliis  reaendile  and  good  old  maii»  irho  had 
bo^  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Regency  by  Jo- 
anna's vise  gnmd&ther,  was  the  Bishop  of  Ca- 
TuUon.* 

He  had  of  late,  since  the  departote  of  th^ 
Dudkess,  often  seen  Bertha,  and  taking  im- 
passion upon  her  dangerous  sitnation,  gave  her 
much,  kind  ad?ios;  his  ^councils  could  not  fail 
to  produce  a  good  effect  on  her  susceptible  mind, 
and  if  she  had  continued  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  his  wisdom,  she  might  have  been  spared 
muQh.  of  the  misery  and  distress  whidi  soon  fell 
to  her  lot* 

It  was  long  before  Bertha  could  compose  her- 
self to  rest,  and  when  at  last  sleep  visited  het 
eyelids,  the  image  of  her  unknown  knight  and 
Queen  Joaana»  of  burning  conveiits,  and  gay 

• 

*  <'  The  Bishop  of  Cavaillon  (writes  Petrarch  in  a  leUer 
from  Naples  to  the  Cardinal  Colonna)  as  much  as  he  can, 
IP  such  a  crowd  of  ill-disposed  associates,  resists,  remon- 
strates and  remedies  ike  evils  caused  by  others,  patting  hit 
own  shoulder  to  support  the  tottering  pillars  of  the  state, 
which  may  defer  but  not  prevent  their  fall;  and  may  i^ 
j^lease  God,  that  they  may  not  crush  him  whilst  Friar 
Robert  lives." 


touinamenta  weie  dl  jumbled  kfelber  in  her 
dreams,  tlie  fiery  eyes  of  Friar  Robert  gleuoed 
with  terrific  fury  over  Uie  bmve  knighf  s  sb^ulder 
and  scared  her  away,  just  as  she  was  goiag  to 
pkce  the  laurel  crown  on  his  head;  then  the 
friar  seemed  suddenly  transformed  into  an  vLi 
woman,  the  fiendish  ezpmssion  tvf  whose  laige 
piercing  Uack  eyes  tenified  her  even  more  than 
his  had  done.  This  horrid  ajqiaiition  grappled 
with  the  ]ai%ht  and  appeased  to  be  trying  io 
strangle  him  with  her  shrivelled  skinny  arms. 
The  image  of  this  old  hag  often  floated  hefatt 
Bertha  in  her  dreams,  and  seoned  to  be  some- 
how connected  with  her  recollections  of  eaily 
youth* 

She  awoke  feverish  and  weary,  just  as  the 
sun  was  beginning  to  tinge  Vesuvius  vnA  its 
roseate  hue.  The  gentle  sea-breeze  and  the  calm 
scene  soon  restored  her  composure,  and  while  she 
stood  at  her  casement,  which  commanded  a  lovely 
view  over- the  bay,  of  the  vine-dad  shores  of 
Pompeii  and  Castel-a*Mare,  the  distant  Ap- 
penines,  and  the  blue  promontory  of  Tan^nto, 
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"filie  Mi  asliamed  of  ker  ^dted  fimcies  ^  the 
fDreceding  night. 

Th^re  is  noihing  bo  efl^ciiial  as  tlie  tmnqml 
data  of  day,  for  diflpelUng  enihi&siiwlic  fimcies ; 
ite  cool  puie  light  brings  ns  home  to  the  realitieB 
of  life.  What  young  girl  has  not,  in  her  tnno- 
eent  youth,  felt  ito  gentle  influence,  after  hamg 
given  the  reins  to  a  romantic  imagination,  and 
fuffered  feney  to  lead  at  its  will  into  the  feiry 
fegiona  of  em^ianteent  f  who,  on  awaking  to  a 
AiU  oonsciousneiB  of  her  folly,  and  leTiewing 
kU  the  airy  creations  of  the  preceding  night,  by 
the  sober  light  of  morning,  has  not  eo?ered 
her  fece  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  feir  the  un- 
ruly thoughts  that  had  intruded  before  she  fell 
'asleep,  and  which  tinged  ker  dreams  with  a 
still  more  wfld  and  ¥ivid  colouiing. 

Poor  Bertha  now  felt  who  and  what  she  really 
was— -the  oxphau  Bertha  Linden.  How  nn- 
Kkely  that  her  hero,  Cowit  Rosenlein,  the  ad- 
mired lainstiel,  the  valiant  knight,  with  sudi 
aiimiense  possessssns  and  high  xaak,  the  man, 
who,  wheievclr  he  tcod«  found  roses  ready  strewed 
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in  his  path  l}j  all  the  fair  dames  of  Italy  and 
Tyrol,  that  he  should  ever  bestow  one  thought 
upon  a  young  girl  irithout  title  or  fortune,  or 
aught,  save  some  talents  and  perhaps  a  little 
beauty  to  recommend  her,  but  not  so  much, 
thought  she,  looking  inquiringly  in  the  Venetian 
mirror,  ^*  no,  not  half  so  much  as  my  dearest 
Giacinta;  she  will  be  his  chosen  fair — well, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  of  it,^  she  added  with  a 
sigh ;  ^'  I  haye  long  wished  her  to  find  some 
perfect  being,  irho  would  be  worthy  to  possess 
sucb  a  treasure,  such  a  beautiful,  dear,  gentle 
^rl,  as  my  Oiaeinta.*^ 

Perhaps  in  regard  to  her  beauty  Bertha  was 
right,  for  her  little  fitce  and  figure  were  of  that 
unobtrusiye  kind  that  there  was  nothing  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  careless  observers,  or  force  from 
them  the  observation  **  what  a  lovely  creature  V^ 
This  was  sure  to  be  eiFected  by  the  dazzling 
beauty  of  Oiacinta ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  might  gaze  on  Bertha^s  ever-changing  coun* 
tenance  for  hours,  and  always  find  some  new 
charm  in  her  interesting  (ace  and  sylph-like  figure 
to  rivet  the  attention.     There  was,  too,  a  quiet 
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&iciiiaticm  in  her  dark  bluo  eyes,  that  was  felt 
by  all,  but  which  none  could  exactly  define,    ' 

Now  that  Bertha  had  in  her  own  mind  made 
over  the  affection  of  her  hero  to  Oiadnta,  she 
felt  more  satisfied  and  pleased  with  herself,  aa 
if  she  had  already  sacrificed  her  love  at  the  shrine 
of  fidendsh^p ;  but  it  was  with  a  tearful  eye  that 
she  gazed  upon  a  portrait,  one  of  her  own  paivt* 
ing,  which  she  softly  took  from  behind  a  number 
of  others,  having  first  seen  that  the  door  was 
carefully  bolted.  The  picture  represented  a  tall  - 
handsome  warrior,  his  fine  features.  fnU  of  intel- 
lect, while  a  benevolent  smile  played  around 
the  mouth,  and  softened  the  rather  stem  expres- 
sion of  the  full  dark  eye  and  majestic  forehead ; 
h^  appeared  trampling  under  foot  the  well-known 
black  shield  of  Werner,  with  its  death^s  head,' 
and  the  characters  said  to  be  written  in  his  hf 
ther''s  blood  on  its  broad  surfiice,  *^  The  enemy 
of  God,  of  pity,  and  of  mercy.'' 

This  picture  Bertha  had  lately  finished  with 
great  care ;  and  certainly  if  she  had  shown  it  to 
her  master,  the  celebrated  Oiotto,  he  would  have 
pronounced  it  her  chef  d'oeuvrt.     But  whilst 
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employed  in  the  delightfal  task  of  tiaciiig  those 
beloved  features,  she  resolved  thai  no  eye,  save 
her  oinif  should  ever  rest  upon  the  painting. 
She  deteonined  to  keep  this  hidden  treasoie 
GBieftilly  concealed,— no  iDdiffierent  peison  should 
ever  gaae  upon  that  cherished  image  so  deeply  en« 
shrined  in  her  heart.  She  dwelt  upon  it  in  the 
sweet  retirement  of  her  diamber,  when  none  were 
by,  to  mark  or  to  marvel  at  her  fimd  idolatry; 
As  she  drew  forth  the  picture  this  morning,  a 
current  of  mingled  feelings  rushed  into  her  mind* 
She  felt  convinced,  and  as  she  thought,  a  dion- 
sand  circumstances  came  to  confirm  her  opinion, 
that  tins  splendid  being  was  no  other  than  Count 
Bosenlein,  and  the  surrender  of  his  affections, 
which  she  had  just  made  to  Giacinta,  gave  a 
melancholy  tinge  to  the  additional  interest  this 
conviction  had  excited. 

Notwithstanding  all  her  care,  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi,  whose  suspicious  and  inquisitive  nature 
could  never  leave  anything  undiscovered,  one  day, 
by  acdd^t,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  picture. 
She  expressed  great^  surprise,  and  forced  from  the 
rductant  Bertha  a  confession  of  her  intoview 
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wih  iha  ctomger.  The  Duchess  then  informed 
her  thttt  the  origiiud  ires  wdil  known  to  her^  bat 
oniaanj  aooonnis  die  coold  not  disclose  his  name, 
though  it. itvis  jnstlj  oelebxated  for  valiant  deeds. 
She  deoeribed  him  to  Bertha  in  those  glowing 
^WooTS  so  well  cslcnkted  to  captivate  the  ima* 
ipnation  of  a  romantic  young  creature,  and  gave, 
the  ddightcd  girl  some  beautiful mumCf  and  verses, 
both  in  Gbnnan  and  Italian,  of  his  composition, 
adding,  that  psobabl  j  he  would  some  day  again 
appear.  At  the  same  time,  she  strictly  forbade 
her  ever  again  to  mention  the  subject,  and  on 
no  account  to  idlow  the  picture  to  be  seen.  All 
this  mystery  had  of  course  its  influence,  and 
increased  Bertba^s  admiration  for  the  unknown 
hero* 

A  geotle  knock  at  the  door  was  heard.  Bertha 
hastily  placed  the  picture  in  its  hiding-place,  and 
arranging  her  simple  white  dress,  opened  her 
door :  it  was  Giadnta* 

<' Dearest  Bertha,  haste  and  prepare.  This 
lovely  morning  promises  a  day  of  happiness. 
The  gay  Princess  Maria  wishes  to  efface  fircm 
my  poor  sister's  mind  the  misfortune,  of  last 
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nighty  and  has  penuaded  the  Queen  to  go  with 
all  the  court  and  viait  hei  castle  at  Noceia,  an  J 
enjoy  the  day  in  that  beaatifol  spot  away  fzom 
Friar  Robert  and  his  dreaded  set  Booeaodo 
will  of  course  accompany  her,  so  take  your  man- 
doline, for  we  shall  have  singing  and  verses,  and 
perhaps  dandog.  Alas !  it  is  long  sinoe  wo  had 
any  in  the  palace.  The  state  baiges  will  soon 
be  ready,  so  don  your  hood  and  mantle.'*^ 

<'  And  you,  dear  Oiadnta,  are  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  avoid  your  accustomed  morning 
studies."" 

^^  It  is  true,  Bertha,  I  confess  my  extreme 
stupidity.  You  are  kindness  itself  to  bestow 
so  much  of  your  predous  time  in  the  hopeless 
endeavour  to  teach  so  unworthy  a  scholar."" 

A  page  summoned  the  friends  to  attend  the 
Queen  to  the  water  gate,  where  the  state  baiges 
with  their  gay  awnings  were  in  readiness. 

The  King  and  Queen  entered  first,  and  were 
followed  by  the  titular  Empress  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  her  son.  Prince  Lewis  of  Tanm- 
to ;  then  came  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party, 
the  gay  joyous  Maria  of  Sidly,  whose  never- 
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6a£ng  and'elaiitic  sphits  irere  not  depressed  even 
by  the  annoyances  whicli  Friar  Robert  occasion- 
sad.  This  exquisitelj  beantifiil  woman,  the  Fi- 
aamctta  of  Boccaccio,  was  the  natural  daughter 
id.  the  late  King  Robert.*  She  was  married  to 
the  Dnke  of  Nocera ;  bat  reports  were  preva- 
kni  thai  she  preferred  the  gay  poet,  on  whose 
ana  she  now  leaned,  and  who  was  always  com- 
posing sonnets  in  her  praise,  and  reciting  tales 
ftr  her  amusement. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in  these 
ill-natured  sayings  the  little  Princess  always 
contrived  to  please  whenever  she  chose,  and  to 
dispene  the  clouds  of  ill-humour  or  sorrow  wher- 
ever she  went ;  nor  was  the  least  uneasiness  ever 
visible  on  her  husband^s  countenance,  though  he* 

*  The  poet's  deacription  of  thii  hit  beloTed  mtstrets, 
brings  her  round,  rosy,  laughing  face  so  home  to  the  ima- 
gination, that  I  will  quote  that  part  of  the  Decamerone  in 
whieh  she  is  described : — 

^  La  Fiammetta  gU  cui  capelli  eran  crespi,  langi  e 
d'oro,  e  sopra  gli  delicati  e  candidi  homeri  recadendi,  e  il 
viso  ritondetto  con  un  colore  vero  di  bianchi  gigli  e  di 
TennigliD  rota m^scolati,  tatto  splendido,  con  due  occhi  in 
testa,  cbepareTao  d'un  ialoone  pelegrino,  e  con  una  boocon- 
cina  picolina,  le  cui  babbra  parevan  due  rubinetti,"  &c. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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loved  her  tenderly,  and  iras  proud  of  her  beauty 
and  ^it. 

He  followed  her,  and  assisted  ii^to  the  boat  an 
old  lady,  the  Countess  of  Montoni,  better  kno»a 
by  the  name  of  Philippa,  the  Catanese,  who  had 
been  nurse  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  Joanna^s 
father.  This  celebrated  woman  was  in  person 
tall  and  commanding,  but  she  retained  few 
ttaces  of  her  former  beauty.  She  had  been 
gradually  raised  in  rank  by  the  successive  Kings 
and  their  wives,  till  she  now  held  the  first  post 
in  Naples,  that  of  governess  to  the  Queen.  The 
wonderful  affection  felt  for  her  by  ik>  many  ex- 
alted persons,  was  attributed,  by  her  enemies, 
to  enchanted  potions,  in  the  mixture  of  whidi 
the  Sicilian  women  were  particularly  skilled.  It 
could  not  be  supposed  that  the  old  nobility  of 
Naples  would  look  on  without  envy,  and  see  a 
woman  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  the 
wife  of  a  fisherman,  raised  to  such  high  rank,  and 
become  the  beloved  companion  and  preceptor  of 
thdr  young  Queen,  while  all  the  members  of  her 
&mily  were  also  raised  to  high  offices  in  the  state. 

She  was  followed  by  her  proud  son,  Count  Eboli, 
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giand  Beneschal  of  the  kingdem  ;*  and  tiien  came 
a  loYing  pair,  the  still'  pale  and  trembliBg  San- 
cha,  leaning  with  fond  affection  on  the  aim  of 
her  husband,  the  Cotmt  of  Murzano. 

While  these  were  taking  their  places  on  the 
velret  cnshions  in  the  Qneoi's  boat,  whose 
gay  banners  were  gmtlj  waying  oyer  their  heads, 
and  while  the  minstrels  prondlj  sounded  their 
melodious  instruments,  the  rest  of  the  cordge 
entered  the  second  barge,  which  appeared  as  gay 
as  that  of  the  Queen ;  in  &ct,  the  only  differ- 
ence was,  that  the  seats  and  cushions  were- of 
damask  satin  instead  of  velvet ;  the  latter  being 
exclusively  reserved  in  those  punctilious  times 
for  royalty. 

The  grand  marriial  of  the  palace.  Count  Tre- 
lice,  son-in-law  to  Philippa  the  Catanese,  as- 
sisted his  beautiful  daughter,  Oiacinta,  into  the 
boat,  who  was  followed  by  her  friend  Bertha, 
and  the  other  maids  of  honour  and  ladies  of 
the  court ;  nor  were  knights  and  pages  wanting 
to  render  this  company  almost  as  brilliant  as  that 

*  This  was  the  highest  office  in  the  state. 

£  2 
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of  the  Queen^Sy  for  among  the  number  was  the 
handsome  and  valiant  Nicholas  Acdajuoli,  the 
preceptor  of  Prince  Louis  of  Taianto,  famous 
for  learning  and  poesy;  and,  indeed,  the  evil 
tongue  of  scandal  whispered  that  the  giacefe  of 
his  person  and  elegant  manners  had  won  the 
affections  of  his  pupil's  mother,  the  titukr  Em- 
press of  Constantinople.  However  this  may  have 
been,  the  friendship  of  Louis  for  him  lasted 
through  life,  and  realized  the  story  of  Mentor 
and  Telemachus  :  he  chose  a  seat  near  Bertha, 
and  the  happy  expression  of  his  fine  features, 
as  he  conversed  with  her,  showed  that  he  could, 
at  all  events,  exist  ouj;  of  the  presence  of  the 
reputed  lady  of  his  love,  who  sat  in  royal  state 
near  the  Queen  in  the  other  barge. 

The  clouds  on  Bertha'*s  face  b^an  to  dis- 
appear as  she  listened  to  the  agreeable  conversa- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Acciajuoli ;  and,  in  truth, 
she  was  glad  to  have  time  to  regain  her  wonted 
animation  before  she  encountered  the  falcon  eyes 
of  Maria  of  Sicily,  who  in  her  mischievous  play- 
fulness was  sure  to  detect  any  unusual  expression 
in  a  person^s  fiice,  and   never  ceased  torment- 
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iDg  till  her  curiosity  was  satisfied  as  to  the 
cause :  her  exuberant  spirits  were  often  oppres- 
sive to  Bertha,  who  was  by  nature  rather  of  a 
reserved  and  melancholy  turn— a  feeling  which 
her  solitary  position  in  the  world  had  tended 
to  increase. 

The  person  who  was  seated  near  her  on  the 
other  side  was,  in  looks,  the  very  opposite  of 
Acdajuoli;  his  bloated  and  distorted  features 
were  full  of  the  most  diabolical  expression ;  every 
crime  seemed  to  lurk  under  the  red  bushy  eye- 
brow, and  in  his  nairow  toad-like  forehead  ; 
his  malicious  white  eyes  seemed  continually  on 
the  alert  to  spy  into  the  thoughts  of  all  around ; 
and,  as  if  determined  that  nothing  should  be  lost, 
they  both  looked  in  different  directions :  some 
people,  who  were  sufficiently  courageous  to  look 
on  them  a  second  time,  affirmed  they  were  of 
different  colours,  and  those  who  were  inclined 
to  be  superstitious  declared,  that  when  he  spoke 
a  blue  vapour  was  seen  to  issue  from  his  mouth. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  shudder  in  his  presence, 
and  he  never  &iled  to  place  his  hated  person 
as  near  poor  Bertha  as  possible  whenever  they 
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were  in  the  same  room ;  aiid  this,  unfortanately, 
occurred  frequently,  for  he  was  Baron  Haken, 
one  of  King  Andrew^s  chamberlains,  a  Hun« 
garian>  and  a  minion  of  Friar  Robert's.  The 
Queen  could  never  enjoy  even  the  slightest  divef- 
sion  without  the  presence  of  some  of  these  un* 
couth  Hungarians. 

Bertha's  attention  was  every  moment  diverted 
from  the  interesting  conversation  of  Aedajuoli, 
by  the  movement  of  the  monster's  arm,  en- 
deavouring to  make  her  listen  to  his  honid 
voice,  which  could  only  be  compared  to  the 
croaking  of  a  frog,  whilst   he  poured   fulsome 

"flatteries  and  coarse  declamtions  of  love  into 
her  ear.  Stie  was  every  moment  in  dread  lest 
Acciajueli  should  also  hear  this  annoying  con- 
versation,  for  she  well  km6w  his  generous  di»> 
position  would  take  summary  vengeance  on  the 

.  offe^id^,  and  perhaps  onft  of  tlose  tumults  would 
ensue  which  often  occurred  Ibetween  the  swag« 
gering  Hungarians  of  the  King's  household  and 
the  Neapolitan  nobles^  Bertha  rem%ined  some 
time^in  this  uncomfortable  ntuation,  annoyed 
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by  the  tender  speeches  of  the  Baron,  until  re- 
lieved by  the  appearance  of  refreshments,  which 
were  handed  round  by  the  attendant  pages.  The 
Hungarian's  whole  attention  was  now  engaged 
in  his  fiivourite  employment.  He  ate  vora- 
ciously of  the  sundry  viands  which  were  pre- 
sented to  him;  and  in  his  devotion  to  the 
<'  Lachrymso  Christi,*^  and  his  fiivourite  *^  Brand- 
wein,''  Bertha  was,  for  the  time,  forgotten. 
.  After  this  meal,  they  landed  on  the  beautiful 
shores  near  Castel-arMare,  where  the  peasants 
in  their  picturesque  attire  crowded  to  see  their 
beloved  Queen.  Joyous  were  the  cries  that 
rent  the  air  of  *^  Viva  la  bella  Joanna !  Viva, 
viva  la  cara  Reginiei ! ""  but  poor  King  Andrew^s 
name  was  not  mentioned  ;  they  t^eemed  to  have 
DO  eyes  but  for  their  lovely  Queen,  who  smiled 
graciously  upon  them, 'her  beautiful  &ce  beaming 
with  pleasure  at  these  demonstotions  of  her 
peopled  love, 

'  **  How  handsome  that  noble  warrior  looks  al 
her  side,  the  splendid  Prince  Louis  !  they  seem 
formed  for  each  other,^  said  many  of  the  people^ 
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wlfose  darling  he  was :  and  ever  and  anon  some 
bold  voice,  raised  louder  than  the  rest,  cried, 
**  Viva  la  Regina  e  il  Principe  Lmgi.** 

Poor  Joanna  i  how  must  her  young  heart 
have  beat  on  hearing  these  tokens  of  the  Nea- 
politans^ love  for  the  man  whom  she  must  have 
admired  more  than  any  other ;  whose  every  feeling 
and  thought  the  well  knew  was  devoted  to  her ; 
who  excelled  in  the  accomplishments  and  learn- 
ing which  from  childhood  she  had  been  taught 
almost  to  worship.  She  often  heard  his  beloved 
i)ame  coupled  with  her  own  by  the  enthusiastic 
populace.  Yet  duty  and  conscience  told  her 
to  look  with  indifierence  on  that  perfect  being, 
and  centre  all  her  affections  upon  the  poor  young 
man,  whose  vacant  stare  often  showed  that  he 
could  not  even  appreciate  her  brilliant  genius 
and  the  greatness  of  her  soifl.  This  was  a' 
trying  position  for  one  so  young  \Emd  sen- 
sitive. She  felt  the  necessity  of  banishing 
her  too  &acinating  cousin  from  her  presence; 
but  what  excuse  could  she  find  for  po  unjust 
an  action,  he  being  the  firmest  pillar  of  her 
tottering  kingdom,  the  most  sincere  and  devoted 
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friend  she  possessed  in  the  Mrorld,  and  moieover, 
the  idol  of  eyery  individual  in  the  two  Sicilies  ? 

When  the  cartige  had  landed,  the  maids  of 
honour  supported  the  Queen's  train  till  she 
mounted  her  beautifully  caparisoned  palfrey.  It 
was  milk  white ;  the  golden  housings  and  furni- 
ture were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  precious 
stones.  The  King,  and  others  of  the  Royal 
fiunily,  were  mounted  on  steeds,  whose  equip* 
ments  were  nearly  as  splendid ;  they  were  attend- 
ed by  the  officers  of  the  household  and  chief 
nobility,  magnificently  attired ;  the  knights  with 
gay  plumes  and  embroidered  dresses  of  cloth  of 
gold ;  the  ladies  of  high  rank  wearing  coronets  of 
gold,  inlaid  with  gems,  on  their  brows,  and 
girdles  of  the  same  costly  materials  round  their 
waists.  The  others,  who  were  not  entitled  to 
this  badge  of  nobility,  were  attired,  if  possible, 
with  greater  splendour.  After,  these  followed  the 
troubadours,  minstrels,  and  jongleurs,  who  came 
from  Joanna's'  distant  kingdom  of  Provence, 
sounding  a  joyous  melody,  and  singing  verses  in 
the  Provenfal  language  in  praise  of  their  Queen. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  cavalcade  came  a  motley 
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BSiemblage  of  Neapolitan  daneezs  and  tnmbleis, 
who  were  to  oontribnte  to  the  genenl  amuBement 
at  the  banquet  aboat  to  be  given  by  Maria  of 
Sicily,  in  her  splendid  oastle  of  Noceca. 

Beiiha  waa  now  liartiinatdy  tax  from  the  honid 
Baion  Hakent,  who  lode  at  aimie  distance ;  ahe 
could  flee  his  Uoated  figure  balancbg  itaelf,  with 
great  diffiodiy,  on  his  pnuKang  chaiger,  and 
sundry  dips  of  the  body  backwards  and  forwards 
proclaimed,  that  so  much  ''  facuidwem^^  had  not 
been  drank  in  Tain»  and  as  this  was  oidy  the  fimi 
meal  of  the  day,  Boiha  could  not  avoid  think* 
ing'what  would  be  the  result  of  the  banquet 
Her  attention 'Was»  howeyer,  seen  absorbed  by 
the  two  Bgieeable  companions  who  rode  on 
either  side;  one  was  Nidoks  Acciajnoli,  and 
the  other,  a  learned  sage,  John  Banili.*  She 
listened  with  extreme  deUgfat  to  then:  conversa- 
tion, which  turned  chiefly  upon  the  iDtesesting 
and  numerous  antiquities  they  passed  on  the 
road;  the  ancient  town  of  Nola  was  on  their 

*  John  Barrili  was  famous  for  his  learning.  He,  as  wdl 
as  Nicholas  Aociajiioli  and  Barbattts  Sulmone,  were  the  in- 
timate friends  of  P«tiarcb. — Giatmome, 
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lefty  where  the  tombs  contaaning  the  beantifnl 
Giedan  Tases  had  lately  been  diaooveied* 

^^  It  is  stnnge,^  said  Acciiguoli,  ^*  thai  the 
finest  vases  are  fonnd  near  bodies  which  have 
been  buried  quite  in  the  open  ground  without 
coffins  or  aidosores  of  any  kind;  they  must 
certainly  have  belonged  to  persons  of  rank  or 
riches,  as  the  vases  are  very  superior  to  those 
feund  in  the  large  stone  tombs.  Jdany  of  the 
most  beautiAil  have  been  broken,  owing  to  this 
eircumstance,  by  the  workmen^s  tooU*^ 

^^  Ah !  it  must  have  been  fearful  to  have 
lived  in  those  barbarous  times,^  said  the  little 
squeaking  voice  of  the  Countess  Squilazzo. 

•This  old  lady*  always  wished  to  be  thought 
learned  as  well  as  young,  and  her  blunders,  as 
well  as  her  ridiculous  dress,  were  a  constant 
source  of  merriment  to  th^  giddy  young  heads 
of  the  Court.  She  had  been  endeavouring,  for 
some  time,  to  persuade  her  unruly  palfrey  to 
keep  near  that  of  Acciajuoli,  buV  the  sensible 

*  Her  husband,  Count  Squilazzo,  was  high-admiral,  and 

■ 

was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  regency  by  the  late 
King. — Cot/oiuo. 
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horse)  as  if  aware  that  his  rider'^s  approach  would 
be  unwelcome  to  that  knight,  was  sure  to  turn 
short  round,  bj  which  means  the  poor  Countesses 
sage  remarks  had  been  for  some  time  unheard ; 
however,  by  dint  of  spurring  and  whipping  she 
at  kst  got  sufficiently  near  to  attract  his  notice, 
and  her  shrill  voice  made  him  almost  start. 

«<  Those  were  indeed  sad  times,*^  die  again 
repeated,  ^'  tp  be  buried  alive,  without  so  much 
as  a  stone  to  cover  one ;  and  then  they  had 
always  little  vases  of  Lachrymss  Ghristi  under 
their  arms.  I  went  the  other  day  to  see  an 
excavation — ^^  here  the  impatient  horse  gave  such 
a  sudden  jerk  round,  that  the  poor  Countess  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  her  seat ;  her  coronet 
was  jolted  off,  carrying  with  it  a  quantity  of 
yellow  silk,  which  was  much  worn  in  those 
days,  instead  of  hair ;  light  hair  being  so  much 
the  fiishion,  that  many  dark  beauties  dyed  thek 
hair  with  saffiron  to  imitate  this  poetical  Chiome 
d^oro.  The  poor  Countess,  seeing  her  costly 
head-dress  rolling  in  the  dust,  screamed  in  agony, 
her  voice,  frightening  the  horse,  caused  him  to 
set  off,  and  to  carry  his  unfortunate  rider,  with  *^ 
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ker  bare  shaTed  head,  at  full  gallop  past  the 
whole  royal  party,  to  their  unspeakable  amuse- 
ment, for  the  Countess  prided  herself  upon  being 
the  most  beautiful  and  best-dressed  lady  of  the 
Court. 

<^  The  Countess  of  Squilazza  is  determined 
to  arrive  first  at  my  castle,^^  said  the  laughing 
Maria  of  Sidly,  turning  to  the  chamberlain, 
Baimond  de  Baux,  a  sedate,  matter-of-fiict  per- 
son, who  could  never  understand  a  joke,  or  iur 
deed  anything  out  of  the  strict  rules  of  etiquette, 
in  which  he  was  extremely  punctilious,  nor  was 
his  gravity  ever  known  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
cbcumstanoe. 

<'  Tis  a  pity  the  fair  lady's  head*gear  should 
be  lost,^  continued  the  Princess  Maria ;  ^^  pray, 
good  Count  de  Baux,  have  the  kindness  to 
seardi  for  it,  that  I  may  present  the  Countess 
with  her  golden  locks  at  my  banquet ;  quick, 
or  they  may  be  tmmpled  under  foot.^ 

**  Wl^ither  shall  I  seek  for  them  ?  is  it  not 
more  expedient  to  send  one  of  your  Highness's 
pages;  my  presence  can  be  ill  spared  by  her 
Majesty,  it  being  right  that  I  should  ride  at 
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six  yardfl  distanoe,  leaving  thai  spaee  for  the 
princea  of  the  blood,  the  grand  seneschal,  and 
the  gOTemess  of — '' 

*^  Oh,  enough,  enough  !  pray  do  not  give  me 
a  lesson  on  court  precedence,  but  haste,  the 
curls,  the  head-gear — ^"^ 

At  this  moment  Nicholas  Acciajuoli,  whose 
attsacttve  person  had  been  the  origin  of  the 
Huahap,  rode  up,  bearing  the  articles  in  questioii 
on  the  point  of  his  sword.  Maria,  clapping 
her  hands  with  delight,  ordered  him  to  give 
them  to  the  worthy  chamberlain,  and  she  had 
afterwards  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  stately 
personage  hand  them,  with  all  due  dignity,  to 
the  unfortunate  Countess. 

Many  were  the  pranks  that  day  played  upon 
the  poor  Countess  Squilazzo  and  Baimond  de 
Baux,  by  the  wild  Maria  of  Sicily,  but  it  would 
be  endless  to  relate  them,  or  describe  the  splen- 
dour  of  her  castle,  and  the  various  shows  and 
tricks  of  jonglerie,  which  were  performed  during 
the  sumptuous  banquet,  or  the  lively  songs  and 
gay  dances  which  succeeded. 

Bertha  was  fortunate  in  being  placed  at  a 
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great  diatsBce  finim  the  odiiMis  Buoii  Haken 
dunng  the  banquet,  bat  in  the  evening  his 
looks  were  so  fearfally  ezpressiye  of  passion  and 
dronkenness,  that  Bertha  implored  the  Queen 
to  allow  her  to  return  in  the  royal  barge,  that 
she  might  not  be  exposed  to  his  insulting  fond- 
ness in  tiie  other.  This  request  was  granted 
in  spite  of  the  xemonatianees  of  Philippa,  the 
Queen's  governess,  who  said  it  wts  quite  con- 
trary to  etiquette  to  admit  a  person  of  inferior 
nmk  into  the  royal  baige.  Maria,  too,  waa 
annoyed  at  this  intrusion ;  she  was  like  many 
others  of  the  Court,  rather  afraid  of  little  Ber- 
tha's steady  penetrating  eyes,  particularly  when 
carrying  on  a  flirtation;  and  when  the  stately 
Empress  of  Constantinople  saw  Bertha  stepping 
into  the  boat,  she  gave  her  a  look  of  such  con- 
tempt and  aversion,  as  would  have  caused  a  more 
timid  person  to  shrink  back  with  dismay.  Ber^ 
tha,  however,  did  not ;  she  was  accustomed  to 
receive  such  looks  and  rebuffs  from  many,  and 
sat  down  on  the  velvet  seat  with  a  countenance 
cheerful  and  unruffled  as  the  calm  sea  on  which 
they  embarked.     Yet  she  felt  the  annoyances 
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of  her  position  most  deeply,  and  sighed  when 
she  thought  of  the  loneliness  of  her  situation, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  Queen  Joanna,  she 
knew  that  every  one  in  that  baige  was  her 
enemy. 

The  night  was  beautiful ;  a  gentle  breeze, 
laden  with  perfumes  from  the  orange-groves  of 
Sorrento,  just  filled  the  sails  and  caused  the 
baige  to  glide  softly  through  the  silvery  waters. 
All  was  lovely ,  and  Bertha  endeavoured  to  feel 
as  well  as  see  the  whole  beauty  of  that  tranquil 
scene. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thoaght, 
A  dream  remembered  in  a  dream. 

Coleridge. 

The  first  feeling  with  many  tiayellers  on  see- 
ing the  Bay  of  Naples,  is  a  slight  disappoint- 
ment ;  for,  beautifol  as  it  really  is,  man j  expect 
something  more  than  a  paradise  from  having 
heard  it  extolled  so  much.  The  reason  maj  be 
that  its  beauties  are  of  that  gentle  placid  cha- 
racter which  do  not  strike  or  arrest  the  attention 
at  first  sight,  though  every  succeeding  day  is 
sure  to  reveal  some  new  loveliness  to  chaim  the 
eye  and  captivate  the  taste.  . 

Count  Rosenlein  approached  that  city  for  the 
first  time  on  a  beautiful  evening  towards  the  end 
of  July,  just  as  the  sun  was  retiring  behind  the 
heights  of  Posilippo  after  imparting  to  the  twi- 
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light  that  lovely  mellowed  hue  of  rosy  purple 
which  was  now  cast  over  the  whole  scene.  He 
entered  the  town  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy 
sadness  which  even  a  Neapolitan  simset  and 
the  gay  scene  around  could  not  dispel.  On  the 
contrary,  the  joyous  laugh  and  sounds  of  mirth- 
ful dances,  in  which  the  lively  populace  were  en- 
gaged at  that  hour,  smote  harshly  on  his  ear,  and 
made  him  feel  still  more  solitary  and  depressed. 

He  had  been  impelled  by  a  restless  curiosity 
of  youth  to  travel,  and  leave  for  a  time  his 
beloved  aunt,  and  was  attracted  to  Naples  by 
the  wide-spreading  fiune  of  Queen  Joanna'^s 
beauty  and  talents,  whose  court  was  known  to  be 
the  resort  of  the  ablest  men  and  greatest  poets 
of  the  day,  and  was,  therefore,  the  most  refined 
and  brilliant  in  Europe. 

The  Duchess  of  Fondi  had  arrived  a  few  days 
before,  and  informed  the  Queen  of  his  near  ap^ 
proach,  and  in  consequence  a  tournament  was 
proclaimed,  and  combats  in  verse,  after  the  old 
Proven9al  fashion,  for  which  prizes  were  to  be 
given  by  the  Queen  to  the  vanquishers.  Jo- 
anna had  also  annoimced  her  intention  of  giving 
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a  solemn  ball  (as  it  was  called)  in  the  Castel 
NuoYO  to  the  principal  nobility  of  Naples. 

All  this  was  duly  detailed  to  Count  Rosenlein 
on  his  airival,  by  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  irho 
was  enchanted  at  the  prospect  of  presenting,  as 
ber  relative,  so  renowned  a  knight  to  the  Queen 
and  Court.  The  ball  was  to  be  held  on  the 
ensuing  eyening,  rather  to  Rosenlein^s  annoyance, 
who  knew  that  much  was  expected  from  him  by 
ihe  beautiful  Queen,'  and  he  could  not  quite 
diyest  himself  of  the  yun  feeling  of  wishing  to 
please,  yet  he  had  not  sufficient  yanity  to  feel 
sure  of  success. 

And  what  were  poor  Bertha^s  thoughts  on  heaiu 
ing  that  the  person  whom  she  imagined  to  be 
fier  unknown  knight,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
herself,  was  deeply  rooted  in  her  afibctions,  was 
to  appear  on  the  following  evening  ?  The  poor 
girl  had  steadily  kept  to  her  determination  of 
making  him  over  to  her  beautiful  friend  6ia* 
cinta,  as  being  so  much  more  Worthy  than  herself 
to  become  the  lady  of  his  love.  As  her  enthu** 
siastic  disposition  could  do  nothing  by  halves, 
she,  with  true  generosity,  had  endeavoured  to 
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prepare  the  innocent  Oiacinta^s  mind  to  receive 
him  as  her  future  Lord,  never  once  hinting 
her  suspicions  that  he  was  her  own  unknown 
knight. 

Qiacinta  was  so  accustomed  to  be  swayed  by 
her  friend,  whose  judgment  and  talents  she  felt 
were  so  superior  to  her  own,  that  she  allowed 
her  imagination  to  be  excited  for  Count  Ro- 
senlein  with  that  easy  pliability  often  found 
in  a  truly  amiable  confiding  woman,  who  per* 
mits  even  her  taste  and  thoughts  to  be  guided 
by  others.  Oiacinta^s  indolent  mind  was  even 
glad  to  have  its  afibctions  disposed  of  by  the  per- 
son in  whose  judgment  she  placed  most  confi- 
dence. So  ftr,  all  had  succeeded  to  Bertha^s 
satisfiiction,  and  she  did  not  anticipate  mucE 
difficulty  on  Rosenlein^s  part,  for  Oiacinta  was 
certainly,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Queen, 
the  most  lovely  person  of  the  Court,  as  weH- 
as  the  most  virtuous.  She  also  possessed  some 
talents,  or  rather  Acquirements ;  for  she  had  little 
originality  of  idea,  but  her  afifectionate  disposi- 
tion well  supplied  the  place  by  making  her  in- 
defatigable in  her  endeavours  to  please  those 
^he  loved.      She  felt  almost  an  adoration  for 
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the  Queen,  with  whom,  as  well  as  her  sister 
Sancha,  she  had  been  educated,  and  it  was  from 
a  wish  to  gain  her  sovereign's  love,  that  she 
conquered  in  some  measure  her  natural  in* 
dolence,  and  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Bertha 
became  a  proficient  on  the  mandoline,  and  some- 
times composed  prettj  verses. 

On  the  evening  of  the  solemn  bell,  the  two 
friends  stood  behind  the  magnificent  chair  of 
state  in  which  the  Queen  was  seated  to  receive 
her  guests.  It  was  raised  &om  the  floor  by 
three  broad  steps  which  were  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold.  The  Maids  of  Honour  who  stood 
behind  the  Queen  were  very  beautiful,  but  so 
surpassing  was  her  loveliness,  that  their  beauty 
appeared  only  like  the  rays  cast  by  the  brilliant 
creature,  whose  transcendent  charms  made  all 
around  seem  lovely.  An  expression  of  strong 
emotion  was  visible  on  the  countenance  of  Oia^ 
cinta ;  her  flushed  cheek,  and  the  animation  which 
beamed  in  her  dark  eyes,  gave  additional  lustre 
to  her  whole  appearance.  Philippa,  the  Goun^ 
tess  of  Montoni,  who  stood  on  the  second  step 
of  the  throne  at  the  Queen's  right  hand,  the 
place    of  highest  honour,    delighted  with    the 
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beauty  of  her  grandchild,  ever  and  anon  tinned 
her  head,  (to  the  great  discomfiture  of  a  gi- 
gantic ruff,)  and  cast  looks  of  approbation  and 
encouragement  towards  her  darling  Giacinta. 
Poor  Bertha  was  not  looking  so  well  as  usual ; 
it  seemed  that  all  her  colour  had  desevted  her 
cheeks  to  embellish  those  of  her  6iend,  leaTmg 
hsr  face  paler  than  the  white  rose  that  heaired 
to  and  firo  upon  her  agitated  bosom ;  the  hour 
was  come  that  was  to  decide  her  frte,  and  this 
was  indeed  a  moment  of  arndetj  and  suspense ; 
she  heard  and  saw  nothing  around,  one  engross- 
ing thought  occupied  her  mmd ;  she  dazed  not 
even  cast  her  eyes  towards  that  end  of  the 
sfdendid  apartment  where  he  was  to  appear.  At 
last  the  Duchess  of  Fondi*s  name  was  announced 
by  the  lords  in  waiting;  Bertha  trembled  so 
violently  at  the  sound,  as  almost  to  shake  the 
chair  of  state  against  which  she  leaned ;  but 
though  possessing  strong  feeling,  she  was  not  a 
person  to  allow  her  emotions  to  be  remarked  by 
those  around ;  with  a  powerful  effort  she  re- 
covered her  presence  of  mind,  and  gained  suf- 
ficient coun^  to  raise  her  eyes  fiom  Joanna's 
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purple  tmm  in  vUch  tiiey  had  long  been  fixed. 
Near  the  Duchess  stood  a  knight  whose  hand* 
some  features  bore  the  stamp  of  extreme  refine- 
ment and  high  intellectual  powers,  and  his  tall 
figure  had  an  air  of  Talour-^eTerything  that  was 
noble  or  graceftd  in  man ;  but,  oh  joy !  it  was 
not  the  nnknown  knight!  What  a  load  was 
taken  off  Bertha^s  heart;  she  now  breathed 
freely, — ^'twas  as  if  she  had  suddenly  received  a 
new  existence. 

If  Count  Rosenlein  had  been  a  little  disap« 
pointed  with  Naples,  he  was  certainly  not  so 
with  its  Queen,  whose  *^  sweet  and  true  majesty 
of  countenance^^  immediately  won  the  adminition 
of  his  penetrating  mind,  and  when  she  addressed 
him  with  her  easy  flow  of  eloquence,  all  his  pre* 
?ious  fears  of  not  pleasing  vanidied  at  once« 
She  possessed  the  happy  art  of  not  only  puttii^ 
people  at  their  ease,  but  was  sure  also  to  make 
them  feel  pleased  with  themselves.  She  pre- 
sented him  to  the  King  and  other  members  of 
the  royal  iamily,  not  foigetting  the  laughing- 
eyed  Maria  of  Sicily  and  her  adorer,  Boccaccio. 

The  solemn  dance  began ;  Louis  of  Tamnto, 
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as  her  nearest,  and,  as  evil  tongues  would 
say,  dearest  cousin,  came  forward  to  claim  the 
Queen  as  his  partner.  When  Rosenlein  beheld 
that  handsome  and  most  fiiscinating  of  men, 
thrown,  as  it  were,  by  &te  to  tempt  the  lovely 
inexperienced  young  Queen  from  the  paths  of 
duty,  his  feeling  heart  fully  sympathised  with 
her  trying  position.  Joanna,  blushing,  held  out 
her  hand,  glad,  it  must  be  owned,  that  she  was 
obliged  by  rules  of  etiquette  to  accept  him  for 
her  partner;  then  turning  to  Rosenlein,  she 
said,  ''  Now  that  you  have  so  well  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  state  pres^tations,  I 
must  introduce  to  your  notice  the  Surest  flower 
of  our  Court,  nor  will  it  diminish  your  admiration 
of  this  our  best  minstrel  to  know  that  she  is  a 
native  of  Oermany.  Gome  here.  Bertha ;  Count 
Rosenlein  will  be  glad  to  receive  your  hand  for 
the  dance.^ 

<^  Your  Majesty  foigets,"  said  old  Philippa, 
who  at  times  was  rather  jealous  and  fearful  lest 
Bertha  might  eclipse  her  beautiful  giandaugh* 
ter :  ^^  You  have  not  informed  the  Count  of 
his  partner's  name/^ 
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*<  I  considered,'^  said  Joanna,  ^^  that  to  Count 
Rosenlein,  the  appellation  of  mj  friend,  added  to 
the  damsePs  own  channs,  would  be  a  sufficient 
recommendation.'^ 

The  dance  began,  but  Rosenlein  stood  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot,  his  eyes  riveted  on  Bertha's 
countenance ;  it  seemed  as  if  some  beloved  vision 
of  his  fiincy,  the  being  of  his  happiest  dreams, 
his  verj  beau-ideal  of  woman,  now  stood  before 
him.  Bertha  felt  the  awkwardness  of  their  po« 
sition,  which  the  malicious  looks  of  the  Duchess 
of  Fondi,  and  others  who  were  spectators  of  the 
scene,  did  not  render  more  agreeable ;  at  length 
the  poor  girl  said,  ^^  I  am  afraid  the  Queen's 
kmdness  to  me  has  caused  some  embarrass-* 
mcnt." 

^^  Oh,  pardon  me!"  said  Rosenlein,  aroused 
from  his  reverie  by  the  tone  of  her  silvery  voice ; 
*^  but,"  said  he,  as  he  led  her  to  the  dance, 
**  I  little  expected  to  find,  so  fer  from  my  own 
land,  a  person  that  would  remind  me  so  plea* 
santly,  so  forcibly  of  home  and  o^  early  days  of 
happiness." 

Bertha  was  now  quite  at  ease,  and  never  did 
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her  sylph-like-  figure  appear  so  lovely:  reani- 
mated  Lope  gave  a  buoyancy  to  all  her  move* 
mentsy  she  glided  through  the  room,  so  that 
her  tiny  feet  seemed  scarcely  to  toach  the  ground, 
and  in  the  pauses  of  the  dance,  she  still  further 
excited  his  admiration  by  her  gentle  though 
witty  discourse* 

**  Is  it  possible  that  she  has  been  educated 
by  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,"  thought  he ;  *'  and 
can  this  be  the  coquettish  proteg^  against  whom 
she  cautioned  me,  as  one  who  seeks  to  captivate 
the  hearts  of  all  the  men  at  Court,  and  even  to 
insinuate  heiself  into  the  King's*  afibctions? 
But  no,  it  cannot  be;  I  should  be  a  fool  to 
give  credence  to  so  foul  a  calumny,'' 

The  dance  ended,  and  Bertha,  leading  Ro- 
lienlein  towards  her  fiiend,  said,  '<  I  must  now 
crave  your  notice  for  the  Court's  best  ornament  and 
my  dearest  friend,  the  beautiful  Oiacinta  T'^e.^ 

Giacihta  stammered  a  few  words  of  thanks  for 
Bertha's  kindness  in  presenting  her  to  so  re- 
nowned a  knight,  but  was  interrupted  by  Maria 
of  Sicily,  who  ran  up  and  seized  Rosenlein's 
hand. 
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<^  I  cannot  indeed  allow  our  damsels  of  the 
Court  so  entirely  to  engross  your  attention;  I 
shall  fear  that  the  matrons  of  Naples  have  no 
power  to  charm  your  northern  t^ste :  I  already 
see  one  whose  eyes  are  flashing  fire  at  your 
neglect/^  said  she,  looking  towards  the  Duchess 
of  Fondi ;  ^^  come,  you  must  dance  with  me ; 
the  beautiful  Giacinta  will  find  no  lack  of. 
partners;  and  as  for  Bertha,  after  enjoying  the 
triumph  of  pleasing  you,  she  may  content  her- 
self with  the  royal  partner,  who  is  stealing  along 
towards  her,  like  a  naughty  boy  that  knows  he 's 
doing  wrong  and  afinid  of  being  caught  and 
whipped.^ 

So  flaying  sh^  led  Rosenlein  towards  the 
dancen ;  the  poor  gentle  King  had  now  obtained 
Bertha's  hand,  and  as  Rosenlein  watched  them, 
the.demon  of  suspicion  was  raised  in  his  mind  : 
again  he  thought  of  the  Duchess  of  Fondi's 
words,  <^  afae  endeaTonrs  to  gain  the  King^s 
afiections,^  as  he  saw  Bertha  lightly  gliding 
through  the  dance,  looking  as  happy  as  when 
his  arm  supported  her  slender  waist.  Was 
it  the  happhiess  of  innocence  or  of  gratified 
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vanity  ?    Oh,  no  !  Hwas  impossible  aught  oT  evil 
could  lurk  under  so  pure,  so  lovely  a  form.    • 

*^  Our  little  wayward  minstrel  seems  in  your 
eyes,  methinks,  to  eclipse  all  the  beauties  of 
the  Court, — ^^twill  completely  turn  her  conceited 
head:  ''tis  not  enough  to  have  a  King  for  a* 
partner,  but  she  must  have  your  eyes  riveted 
upon  her  during  the  entire  dance.^^ 

^'  I  crave  your  pardon,  &ir  Princess,  but  a 
likeness— a  something  I  cannot  exactly  say  what, 
has  excited  strongly  my  interest  in  that  lovely 
girl* 

**  Ah  !  I  see  you  are  already  in  love ;  but  have 
a  care, — she  is  fascinating  and  bewitching,  but 
as  capricious  a  little  beauty  as  ever  tyrannised 
over  a  foolish  man,  and  withal  so  discreet  and 
reserved,  that  it  is  as  much  as  my  penetration 
can  do  to  fathom  her  designs,  '^Tis  true  I  like 
her  not ;  her  cold,  reserved,  northem  dispositioa 
but  ill  suits  with  my  fiery  gay  character ;  how* 
ever,  the  Queen  delights  in  her ;  and  now,  gentle 
knight,  if  you  must  needs  &U  in  love,  turn  your 
eyes  to  a  &r  more  worthy  object,  that  beautiful 
girl,  Oiacinta  Trelice,  now  dancing  with  that 
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StiiF  old  Admiral,  the  Count  Squilazzo.  I  took 
you  from  her  but  now,  because  I  wished  to  be* 
come  better  acquainted  with  you,  and  give  you 
a  little  sage  advice  respecting  the  gulfs  and  pre* 
dpices  of  this  our  Court ;  but  I  like  sometimes  to 
be  good-natured,  so  now  I  point  out  that  beauty 
to  your  notice,  as  I  know  the  dear  silly  girl 
was  half  in  love  with  you  before  you  arrived^ 
and  her  animated  countenance,  and  the  timid 
glances  she  casts  in  this  direction,  show  that 
you  have  already,  without  a  word,  achieved  the 
other  half  of  your  conquest ;  and  yet  how  patient 
and  mild  she  is !  Though  I  took  you  away  just 
as  her  wishes  were  going  to  be  accomplished, 
she  feels  no  anger ;  it  would  have  been  far  other* 
wise  with  that  spoilt  child,  Bertha;  so  come, 
I  relinquish  you  even  before  the  dance  is  ended, 
and,'  for  your  sakes,  I  will  undeigo  the  martyr« 
dom  of  dancing  with' old  Squilazzo,  who  hates 
me  as  much  as  his  rules  of  etiquette  will  allow." 

Rosenlein  protested  against  the  exchange,  but 
the  Prmcess  would  never  be  thwarted  in  her 
fiincies,  so  she  took  the  perplexed  Admiral's 
hand,  who  declared,  that  in  all  his  experience 
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of  the  Court,  lie  had  never  heard  of  such  aa 
occurrence  aa  an  exchange  of  partnen ;  however, 
he  at  last  thought  it  neceaaarj  to  obey  the 
Princeaa^a  orders. 

Roaenlein  could  not  but  be  pleased  irith  the 
beautiful  girl,  whose  timid  ghinces  were  so  ex* 
pressive  of  admiratioa  and  delight:  still  his 
everj  thought  was  for  Bertha,  and  Giacinta,  aa  if 
Ae  knew  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  launched 
forth  in  praises  of  her  dear  finend.  The  in* 
nocent  girl  was  in  fiict  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
strong  interest  he  had  taken  in  Bertha,  but  it 
relieved  her  embarrassment  to  talk  on  that  sub* 
Ject  of  all  others  the  most  delightful  to  her 
affectionate  ingenuous  heart,  and  when  she  saw 
with  what  pleasure  he  listened  to  her  discourse, 
her  courage  rose,  and  she  expatiated  so  eloquently 
on  that  subject  that  Rosenlein  was  enchanted. 

Bertha  watched  them  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  waa  delighted  to  see  that  h« 
wishes  had  succeeded,  and  that  her  firiend  had 
attracted  Rosenlein^s  admiring  gase ;  all  appeared 
to  be  going  on  prosperously,  and,  oh!  how 
fortunate,  that  she  hexself  had  no  sacrifice  to 
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make  for  fitendship^s  sake.  She  could  now, 
trithont  fear,  indulge  in  tliat  secret  visionarj 
love  wlueh  had  clianned  so  many  solitary  hours, 
and  often  prored  her  greatest  consolation  amid 
the  storms  and  annoyances  incident  to  her  stmnge 
position  in  the  world.  In  the  late  struggle  of 
conflicting  feelings,  Bertha  had  learnt  how  veiy 
dear  to  her  heart  was  that  mysterious  stranger, 
that  still  unknown  knight,  and  the  conviction 
that  he  might  continue  to  be  the  idol  of  her 
enthusiastic  imagination,  filled  hor  with  joy. 

The  courtiers,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch 
to  discover  some  fault  in  the  Queen'^s  favourite 
maid  of  honour,  ascribed  her  unwonted  gay  looks, 
whilst  dancing  with  King  Andrew,  to  gratified 
vanity,  and  hoped  that  the  King^s  love  and 
attentions  would  at  last  become  so  marked  as 
to  entail  her  disgrace* 

The  solemn  dance  in  which  they  were  now 
^gBged  was  a  kind  of  minuet;  but  a  much 
more  serious  business  than  that  of  more  modem 
days.  It  was  customary  for  all  present  to  join ; 
even  bishops,  cardinals,  and  the  old  and  infirm 
of  both  sexes  thought  proper  to  partake  of  this 
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pastime;  An  amusmg  soene  it  must  bate  been 
to  behold  as  aged  knight,  snch  as  the  Admiial 
Count  Squikzzo,  with  hat  in  hand,  endeavouring 
to  boknce  his  capacious  figure  on  one  toe,  and 
to  twist  his  head  into  a  graceful  attitude  in  spite 
of  stiff  joints  and  a  starched  ruff.  He  was 
certainly  not  assisted  in  his  movements  by  the 
malicious  partner  it  was  his  ill  luck  to  have ; 
for  Maria  of  Sicily  was  for  ever  sliding  away 
to  the  other  side^  when  he  had  just  achieved 
a  pirouette,  and  when  with  out-stretched  arms 
he  endeavoured  to  catch  at  her  hand  for  support 
and  lead  her  to  the  proper  place  in  the  dance* 
Her  irregularities  were  at  all  times  most  trying 
to  his  temper ;  but  in  this  grave  dance,  caused 
perfect  martyrdom  to  the  precise  old  man,  who 
was  made  miserable  to  be  thus  forced  to  break 
through  the  established  rules  of  dancing  eti-^ 
quette. 

After  this  dance  was  over,  the  Princess  Maria, 
who  could  not  endure  anything  f;rave  or  solemn, 
petitioned  the  Queen  to  have  a  lively  ballad 
dance,  which  was  extremely  graceful,  and  accom« 
panied  with  singing. 
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-  Roflenlein  again  lequested  Bertba^s  hand, 
irhich  bad  at  length  been  relinquished  by  the 
joung  King.  She  refused,  saying  it  was  not 
right  to  dance  twice  with  the  same  partner ;  but  aa 
he  had  only  had  half  a  dance  with  Oiacinta,  she 
advised  him  to  secure  that  best  of  ballad-dancers 
for  the  most  delightful  and  fiiscinating  of  all 
amusements.  Having  accomplished  this,  she 
left  them,,  and  went  to  sit  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cavaillon.  This  good  old  man  was  really  an 
ornament  to  his  profession,  and  almost  the  only 
person  who  took  any  interest  in  the  felling  state  ; 
his  benevolent  disposition  was  such  as  to  make 
him  watch  over  the  young  and  inexperienced  of 
the  Court  with,  the  anxiety  and  kindness  of  a 
guardian  angel.  Bertha  often  flew,  to  him  as 
a  refuge  from  the  black  looks  and  malicious 
designs  of  the  courtiers,  and  near  him  her 
troubled  mind  always  found  repose. 
•  "  Now  tell  me/''  said  the  venetable  prelate, 
who  took  a  particular  interest  in  her  fate,  <<  why 
do  you  come  and  sit  by  me,  when  the  min- 
atrels  are  sounding  their  gayest  tunes,  and  all 
youthful  beauties  should  be   inspired  by  that 
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aaimsting  dance ;  and  what  yrbe  design  has  en^ 
tered  into  tLat  little  head  of  youis  in  fotdng 
that  bnve  knight,  who  zeallj  admiies  jouf  to 
dance  with  Giadnta  ?  Beliere  me,  yonng  gid, 
taliant  knights  and  true  are  not  easily  to  be 
firand  in  this  evil  world,  and  I  see  bj  hia 
noble  countenance  that  fame  does  not  beli^ 
Count  Rosenlein,  and  his  admiration  for  you 
shows  his  penetration  and  good  feeling.^ 

^^  Indeed,^*  said  Bertha,  ^<  I  am  not  so  yain 
as  to  think  what  your  kindness  imagines  with 
regard  to  myself;  but  I  am  sure  Count  Rosen- 
lein  is  really  a  most  perfect  being,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  delighted  to  see  him  the  lorer 
of  my  friend ;  and  it  is  plain  he  admires  Gisr 
dnta:  look  with  what  pleasure  he  listens  to 
her  conTersation,— -there,  now  she  is  talking  of 
you,  I  see  his  eyes  directed  towards  us.^^ 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  '^  WeU,  we 
shall  see :  but  take  my  advice,  Bertha ;  do  not 
cast  away  your  happiness,  or  be  diverted  from 
a  real  good  by  some  foolish  &ncy ;  among  the 
envious  of  the  Court  you  will  find  plenty  of 
encouragement  to  do  so :  and,  above  all»  beware 
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of  tKe  counselfl  of  jour  protector,  as  tiie  is  caUed, 
that  proud  Duchess,  now  daociiig  witli  Prince 
Louis.^ 

The  Duchess  of  Fondi  was  beginning  to 
(tgain  her  eomposoie,  now  that  she  was  so 
highly  honoured  as  to  have  the  most  admired 
of  Princes  for  her  partner;  but  during  the 
course  of  the  eyening  her  patience  had  been 
severely  tried  by  the  cruel  desertion  of  Count 
Rosenleia ;  for  she  had  resolved  to  consider  him 
as  a  lover,  and  she  had  even  hinted  that  be  was 
so  to  many  of  the  Court.  All  his  admiration 
appeared  directed  towards  the  quarter  she  dreaded 
most.  The  words  of  the  mysterious  visiter  in 
the  Castle  of  Drosberg  were  for  ever  recurring 
to  her  mind  —  **  that  lovely  Bertha  will  be  a 
serpent  in  your  path,  twining  round  the  hearts 
of  those  you  love/^  The  girl  had  already  much 
estranged  the  Queen  from  the  Duchess'^s  influ-* 
ence,  and  now  was  almost  miraculously  capti- 
vating the  only  man  she  really  loved  —  that  is, 
if  the  unholy,  ambitious  passion  she  felt  for  him 
deserved  such  a  term.  It  was  strange,  she 
thought,  that  Bertha  should  so  have  fascinated 
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Jloflenlein  at  fiist  sight;  and  that,  too,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  crowd  of  fiv  superior  beauties, 
and  where  none  of  her  talents  had  been  brought 
into  notice.  If  he  could  not  take  lus  ejes  off  the 
little  Bertha  now,  what  would  be  his  fedings 
when  her  melodious  voice  was  singing  some  of 
Aoee  extemporary  yerses,  which  even  the  great 
poets  of  the  day  always  admired*  These  reflec- 
tions crowded  through  her  brain  whilst  dancing 
the  gay  ballad ;  and,  under  a  smiling  and  satis* 
fied  countenance,  she  was  plotting  a  diabolical 
scheme  of  malice  and  xevenge. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Immer  mius  der  Mensch  seyn  auf  der  Hut 
Vor  den  Gedanken^  die  dem  HoUenschlund  'entstammen! 

Wernsb« 

.  Ths  Palazzo  Fondi  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  Naples,  sitnated  near  the  Royal 
Castel  Nuovo,  and  its  beautifnl  gardens,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  sea,  joined  those  of  the  castle. 

On  the  morning  after  the  ball,  Philippa  the 
Catanese,  Countess  of  Montoni,  repaired  to  this 
palace,  and  craved  audience  of  its  beautiful  pos- 
sessor, the  Dudbess  of  Fondi ;  she  vas  ushered 
through  saloons,  rivalling  those  of  the  royal 
castle  in  the  splendour  of  theii  velvet  hangings 
and  ornaments  —  their  pictures,  statues,'  and  all 
the  luxuries  of  that  magnificent  age. 

The  poor  old  Countess  was  almost  fiitigued, 
so  numerous  were  the  apartments  she  had  to 
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txaverse  before  site  reached  the  private  one  where 
the  Duchess  was  at  last  found,  who  appeared 
highly  delighted  hj  this  early  visit  from  the 
Queen^s  governess  and  greatest  favourite. 

Their  conversation  seemed  most  interesting 
to  both,  and  of  a  strictly  private  nature;  for 
the  Duchess  carefully  closed  the  door,  and  beg^ 
ged  the  waiting  valet,  who  was  no  other  than 
our  friend  Antonio,  to  see  that  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted on  any  pretext. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  poor  Antonio 
passed  the  night  in  old  CaiPs  cottage,  when  the 
Frauds  i^prehensions  were  so  painfully  realized 
by  the  sudden  attack  of  Wemer'^s  followers,  who 
set  fire  to  the  house,  and,  what  was  worse,  carried 
off  his  betrothed  bride.  Antonio  had  been  stun- 
ned by  a  blow  from  one  of  the  ruffians  when  at- 
tempting to  rescue  his  beloved  Lischen,  and  for 
several'  hours  was  unoonsdotts  of  anjrthing. 
When  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  Castle  of  Drosberg,  the  old  Fiau 
kindly  tending  him :  and  it  may  well  be  ima- 
gined how  bitterly  they  wept  and  lamented 
over  the  loss  of  their  darling.     Nor  did  there 
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seem  a  possibility  of  their  ever  beholding  her 
again;  for  maaij  a  blooming  damsel  had,  by 
the  cruel  satellites  of  Werner,  been  torn  firoia 
their  homes,  and  never  had  any  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape ;  indeed,  it  was  said  that,  whenever 
these  formidable  troops  moved  their  camp,  all 
the  women  were  butchered,  to  save  the  tzoable 
of  transporting  them  elsewhere.  This  was  part 
of  their  barbarous  policy^  lest,  in  case  any  of 
these  wretched  victims  were  suffered  to  return 
to  their  firiends,  the  secrets  of  their  hontble 
doings  should  be  made  known. 

Poor  Antonio  had  never  r^ained  his  spirits 
since  this  dreadful  occurrence,  though  the  sight 
of  his  bella  Napoli  had  done  much  to  alleviate 
his  misery.  As  he  stood  in  the  Duchess's  ante* 
chaml>er,  his  thoughts  fixed  on  Lischen  and  his 
eyes  on  the  blue  sea  that  was  gently  rolling  its 
waves  close  to  the  window,  some  words  caught 
his  ear  from  the  adjoining  room.  With  that 
curiosity  for  which  Neapolitans  are  fiunous,  he 
could  not  help  going  dose  to  the  door,  and  then 
became  so  interested  in  what  he  heard  as  to 
apply  his  ear  to  the  keyhole.     *<  Bertha  !^^  whisr 
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pered  the  Ducheaa  in  a  tone  that  suddeiJy  ri- 
veted his  attention ;  he  listened  and  continually 
heard  the  name  repeated. 

'  After  his  own  Lischen,  there  was  no  one  in 
the  world  he  loved  and  respected  so  mach  as 
that  gentle  girl ;  for  Bertha  had  lived  above  a 
year  with  the  Duchess  before  she  became  Maid 
of  Honour  to  the  Queen.  What  he  now  heardy 
made  him  lift  up  his  eyes  and  hands  in  astonish- 
ment. 

.  Antonio  was  one  of  those  good-natured  persons 
who  never  see  or  believe  any  harm  of  people 
till  conviction  is  actually  forced  upon  them. 
He  heard  the  Duchess  often  praised  for  ge- 
nerosity, kindness,  and  the  like,  and  the  good 
man  believed  it  all  implicitly.  She  certainly 
was  capricious — ^what  harm  ?  she  was  a  Duchess, 
and  all  ladies  of  high  rank  have  their  caprices. 

But  he.  now  trembled  from  head  to  foot  at 
what  reached  his  ears.  The  King  too !  poor 
young  man,  what  had  he  done  to  provoke  the 
anger  of  the  two  ladies  within  f  *^  Baron  Haken^ 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  Dukedom!^  ^^  Friar 
Bobert"-— *0h !  he  was  a  tymnt,  and  deserved 
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'wliatever  they  might  do  to  him.  ^^  Prince  Lotus ! 
he  to  be  King ! '"  These  were  all  dangerous 
words,  and  almost  made  Antonio's,  ear  bum  as 
he  listened,  and  then  poor  Bertha !  his  blood 
ran  cold  at  the  thought. 

He  heard  the  rustling  of  the  old  Countess's 
gown,  and  had  but  just  time  to  withdraw  from 
his  suspicious  position,  when  the  door  opened 
-and  the  Duchess  appeared,  ordering  him  to  send 
n  page  immediately  to  the  palace,  and  request 
the  presence  of  Bertha  Linden. 

*<  Stay,  I  foigot,"  said  the  old  Countess^ 
*^  she  will  be  attending  the  Queen's  levee,  where 
my  presence  will  be  also  required.  Were  it 
not  better  for  your  Grace  to  don  your  hood 
and  mantle,  and  accompany  me  to  her  Majesty's 
presence-chamber  ?^ 

The  Duchess  consented,  and  in  a  few  mo* 
ments  both  ladies  had  entered  the  palace.  When 
''she  had  paid  her  respects  to  the  Queen,  the 
Duchess  approached  Bertha  with  such  extreme 
kindness  of  look  and  manner,  as  to  make  the 
isensitive  girl  tremble,  for  she  knew  by  sad 
experience,  that  whenever  the  Duchess  appeared 
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.to  treat  her  with  particular  kindness,  slie 
plotting  something  that  would  cause  annoyance. 
After  these  unwelcome  flatteries  and  suspicious 
caresses,  she  begged  to  follow  Bertha  to  he^ 
private  room,  that  she  might  see  the  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art  that  had  occupied  her 
during  her  own  absence.  When  there,  the 
Duchess  examined  with  great  interest  all  the 
pictures,  verses,  &c.  which  lay  scattered  about 
the  room,  it  must  be  confessed  with  no  great  re* 
gard  to  order. 

^<  Dearest  Bertha,^  said  she,  <^  what  have  you 
done  with  your  best  picture,  your  portrait  of  the 
unknown  knight  ?  but  I  forgot,  you  are  change- 
able, and  no  doubt  some  firesh  fancy  has  banished 
that  noble  being  from  your  little  giddy  head; 
you  no  longer  think  on  the  man  who  saved  your 
Ufe/' 

*<  Your  Grace  wrongs  me,''  said  Bertha  blush* 
ing;  ^*  but  your  orders  were, 'that  I  should 
never  mention  the  subject,  or  allow  the  picture 
to  be  seen.'' 

<'  True,  I  had  forgot,   dear  Bertha,  and  I 
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oi^ht  tx>  liate  a  better  opinion  of  your  firmneaB 
and  constancy;  but  this  is  an  enl  world,  and 
young  people  are  apt  to  change  when  strongly 
tempted,  as  I  foresee  yon  will  be  now,  my  child. 
It  will  be  a  hard  trial  of  faith  if  yon  can  continue 
to  love  an  absent  kni^t,  be  he  erer  so  worthy, 
when  one  is  present  to  adore  you,  and  that  one 
the  enyied,  the  admired,  the  extolled  of  all. 
The  other,  your  poor  unknown  kni^t,  has  no 
adrocate  to  plead  his  cause,  and  is,  like  yourseli^ 
without  even  a  name  that  yon  might  hear  com- 
mended for  deeds  of  Talour.  I  pretend  not  to 
advise  yon,  dearest  girl.  Count  Rosenlein  is 
most  worthy  of  your  love,  and  so  &r  as  he  is 
concerned  would  be  sure  to  make  you  happy, 
if,  after  yielding  to  his  suit,  your  own  first  love 
should  not  appear  with  one  of  the  proudest  names 
in  Europe  to  daim  you  as  his  bride.  Perhaps 
then  you  might  repent  that  you  had  not  r^ 
nudned  a  little  longer  constant,  but  it  is  a  dif* 
ficult  case,  and,  methinks,  after  all.  Count  Ro? 
senlein  will  succeed  with  you.*' 

**  I  am  not  at  all  aware,''  said  the  surprised 
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girl)  '^  tbit  Count  Rosenlein  loves  me ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  vas  in  great  hopes  he  vras  disposed 
to  address  his  vows  to  my  friend  Oiacinta/^ 
.  At  these  words  the  Duchess  cast  one  of  her 
most  piercing  looks  at  Bertha,  as  if  to  read 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  soul. 

^<  That  would  indeed  be  generous,^  she  said ; 
*^  but  if  you  really  wish  this  happiness  for  your 
friend,  you  must  be  careful  to  bring  forward  her 
talents  and  keep  your  own  in  the  background ; 
for  Count  Rosenlein  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  ail 
those  exterior  accomplishments,  and  it  would  be 
hard  for  you,  my  child,  who  posses  them  in 
such  a  high  degree,  not  to  be  glad  to  display 
them  before  one  who  would  so  highly  appreciate 
their  merit.  In  short,  I  can  assure  you  that  your 
fortune,  as  the  world  calls  it,  will  be  made  by 
them.  Count  Rosenlein,  with  his  proud  name 
and  princely  domains,  will  be  at  your  feet.  The 
Inan  for  whom  all  the  fiur  of  Lombardy  hare 
sighed  in  yain,  now  resigns  his  heart  to  you,  a 
poor  unknown  orphan.  And  can  you  reject  this 
honour  ?  riches,  power,  and  glory  ?«-<an  you  do 
what  is   more  noble  still,  can  you  relinquish 
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die  powet  you  will  have  of  reftming .  all  this  ?— • 
can  you  resist  the  desire  to  see  him  love  jou, 
and  the  proud  triumph  of  hearing  all  the  world 
say,  ^  that  is  the  penniless  orphan  who  refused 
Count  BosenleinP'  I  know,  dear  girl,  to  a 
spirit  proud  as  yours,  that  would  be  the  greiitest 
triumph ;  the  sweetest  balm .  to  the  mind  of  a 
woman  who  is  poor  and  without  a  name,  is  to  feel» 
that  the  world  knows  she  has  refiised  riches  and. 
titles.  Now  I  have  shown  you,  Bertha,  the 
two  sure  roads  to  triumph,  I  will  leave  it  to 
your  own  pure  heart  to  decide  if  you  can  sa-. 
crifice  both  to  friendship.  Before  Rosenlein 
becomes  deeply  enamoured  of  your  pretty  &ce 
and  talents,  can  you  exercise  a  heavenly  gene-> 
roMty,  and  save  him  from  the  misery  of  feeling 
for  you  a  hopeless  love,  and  your  firiend  Giacinta 
from  the  dreadful  pangs  of  disappointed  affec** 
tion  ?  The  only  reward  of  this  benevolent  con-* 
duct  would  be  your  own  conscience ;  no  crea^. 
ture  but  yourself  will  know,  of  it;  but  to  sa 
sensitive  a  mind  as  my  dear  Bertha's,  a  quiet 
cotnsoience  will  be  the  greatest  of  earthly  bless* 
ings^    Oh !  what  would  I  not  give  for  it ! ''  she 
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continued)  her  eyes  filling  with  teais.  '^  I  faaye 
sinned,  greatly  sinned,  dear  girl,  and  would 
joyfully  giye  up  my  name  and  fortune,  my 
beauty,  everything  for  your  innocent  mind. 
Oh  I  if  you  could  know,  Bertha,  how  miserable 
guilt  has  made  me,  you  would  shun  the  very, 
first  steps  of  vice.  It  gives  no  happiness  in 
this  world,  and,  oh !  what  will  be  its  punishment 
in  the  next  ?" 

The  face  of  the  Duchess  was  here  so  ex- 
pressive of  agony,  that  Bertha  was  moved  with 
compassion,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her. 
She  became  more  composed  and  continned: 
<*  You  may  now  think  yourself  safe  because  your 
young  heart  beats  with  generous  emotions,  but, 

r 

beware  ! — for  so  did  mine  at  your  age ;  and 
like  you  I  possessed,  though  not  in  such  an 
eminent  degree,  those  fiiscinating,  but  most  dan* 
gerous  talents.  Like  you,  I  inspired  true  love, 
and  fiincied  I  returned  the  affection  because  my 
vanity  was  pleased.  I  was  for  a  time  happy, 
till  the  thirst  of  admiratioti  again  seized  me,  and 
lured  me  on,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees, 
to  crime ;— you  start.  Bertha,-— yes,  crimes  aS 
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the  blackest  hue  have  been  tbe  result  of  my  in- 
satiable vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  now  my 
earnest  prayer  tliat  you  may  never  feel  this  nn* 
speakable  agony.  Oil !  pity,  pity  my  misery,  if 
you  cannot  love  me,  and  always  bear  in  mind 
my  sad  fate.^^ 

Bertba  was  surprised  beyond  measure  at  the 
warm  interest  the  Duchess  seemed  to  take  in  her 
happiness ;  for  if  it  were  not  sincere,  why  should 
she  advise  her  to  pursue  such  a  noble  and  gene« 
rous  path  ?  and  then,  that  the  admired  and 
haughty  Duchess  of  Fondi  should  so  demean 
herself  as  to  confess  her  &ults  to  a  young  and 
dependant  girl — ^it  was  utterly  astonishing ! 

The  Duchess  continued,  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks.  **  Bertha,  I  love  you !  I 
know  you  believe  it  not,  but  it  is  true.  I  feel 
I  love  you  more  than  anything  in  the  world 
beside ;  and,  oh !  when  I  die,  let  me  not  have 
the  additional  pang  of  knowing  that  I  have  done 
aught  to  corrupt  your  pure  heart.  I  fear  I  have 
paid  too  much  attention  to  your  outward  edu- 
cation,  but  have  never  tried  to  inculcate  Chris- 
tian feelings,  on  which  alone  true  happiness  de- 
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pends.  Oh  !  that  it  may  not  now  be  too  late ! 
Dear  Bertha,  sinee  I  last  visited  the  abode  of 
my  ancestois  in  the  Tyrol,  I  am  much  changed.^ 

She  then  mused  for  a  while,  and  continued, 
<^I  will  not  now  startle  you  with  confessions 
of  crimes  too  horrible  to  relate,  but  before  I 
die  you  shall  know  all.  Now,  bring  me  the 
picture  of  your  unknown  knight.  Thare,^^  she 
continued  with  great  emotion,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  splendid-looking  warrior  it  represented, 
*^  there  is  one  deserving  of  your  entire  love.**^ 
Then,  aflfeetionately  kissing  Bertha'*s  cheek,  she 
suddenly  withdrew. 

Bertha  was  perplexed  and  amazed  by  this 
scene;  though  despising  the  character  of  the 
Duchess,  she  had  always  felt  her  influence,  and 
now  that  she  appeared  in  a  fiur  more  amiable  light 
than  before — ^bathed  in  tears, — ^penitent, — sorrow* 
fill,— expressing  such  fine  feeling,  how  could  she 
resist  being  guided  entirely  by  her  ?  The  Duch* 
ess  looked  so  perfectly  miserable,  so  truly  anxi* 
ous  for  her  well-being,  that  a  less  guarded  an4 
penetrating  person  than  Bertha  would  have  pnK 
mised  to  follow  all  her  good  advic^.     She  said 
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nothing,  but  vaS)  however,  not  the  less  resolved 
to  be  guided  by  it,  for  her  own  inclination  point* 
ed  the  same  way.  "  Yes  !"  she  said,  enthusi- 
astically, and  gazing  on  the  portrait,  <<  yours  I 
will  be,  for  ever  yours  !'' 

In  the  evening  Count  Rosenlein  came  to  the 
Queen^s  private  assembly,  which,  as  we  said  be- 
fore,  consisted  of  the  most  polished  society  in 
Europe.  He  was  enchanted  with  all  he*  saw  and 
heard,  and  more  so  than  ever  with  Bertha, 
though  she  most  provokingly  avoided  him  as 
much  as  possible,  and  refused  to  sing  or  play, 
on  plea  of  illness,  much  to  the  Queen^s  annoy- 
ance* Oiadnta  sang  some  beautiful  verses,  and 
accompanied  herself  with  great  skill  on  the  man- 
doline. The  innocent  girl,  when  complimented 
by  Rosenlein,  replied  that  it  was  really  no  merit 
of  hers,  as  her  dear  friend  Bertha  had  laboured 
indefiitigably  to  inspire  her  with  a  taste  for  the 
gay  science,  and  had  been  her  sole  instructress 
in  everything.  Her  sister  Sancha,  Countess  of 
Murzano,  then  took  up  the  mandoline ;  she  was 
less  beautifiil  than  Oiacinta,  but  perhaps  more  in- 
teresting, and  there  was  a  fine  intellectual  expres- 

VOL.   II.  G 
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sion  in  jber  melaxudioly  eyes.  Th6agh  possessed 
of  more  genius  than  her  sister,  she  resembled  her 
exactly  in  her  guileless  and  confiding  disposition. 
She  was  in  those  days  a  rare  example  of  a  true 
domestic  character,  for,  wonderful  to  relate,  she 
loTed  her  husband  with  real  aflTection.  Every 
feeling  of  her  heart  was  centred  in  this  one 
object;  but  though  he  loved  her  tenderly,  he 
had  other  things  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  and 
he  engaged  in  a  course  of  ambition  and  intrigue 
which  was  most  hazardous.  Sancha  often  feared 
he  would  at  last  be  detected ;  she  saw  the  storm 
gradually  coming  on,  but  had  not  sufficient 
energy  of  dispontion  to  ex^  a  proper  influence 
over  her  husband.  With  true  womanly  feeling 
die  loved  to  rely  on  his  judgment,  even  where 
her  own  told  her  he  was  wrong. 

She  now  struck  the  chords  of  the  mand<^ne 
with  a  pxe-occupied  and  melancholy  air,  till,  be- 
coming inspired  by  her  own  hannonious  thoughts, 
she  poured  forth  an  enchanting  stoun,  and  sang 
with  a  sweet  but  not  powerful  voice,  some  beauti- 
ful lines  on  disappointed  affection.  When  sing- 
ing the  last  verse,  which  described  the  misery  of 
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being  abandoned  by  the  beloved  one,  vho,  thougb 
fititliless,  still  poesessed  her  entire  love,  her  eyes 
filled  iirith  tears,  her  voice  &iled,  and  the  mando- 
line dropped  from  her  powerless  hands.  Sancha 
bad  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  her  own 
hnsbaDd  nn&ithfal-— fiur  otherwise ;  but  he  had 
that  day  taken  leave  of  hto  to  go  into  Calabria, 
she  feared  on  some  dangerous  expedition  of  state 
intrigue,  for  he  always  hated  the  Hungarians, 
and  since  his  dear  wife  had  been  so  cruelly  in- 
sulted by  Friar  Robert,  he  vowed  vengeance  on 
them  all. 

**Are  these  beautiful  verses  your  own  com- 
position?" asked  Rosenlein  when  she  had  re- 
gained her. composure*  '^Surely  they  cannot 
have  been  sung  al  tmprovisoy  for  they  are  equal 
to  some  of  Petrarch^s  best  sonnets. 
'  *^  Oh,  no,^  said  Sancha,  trying  to  smile,  <^  my 
poor  muse  could  never  attain  half  the  perfections 
of  these  most  touching  couplets ;  they  axe  Ber^ 
tha^s,  and  what  is  more  wonderful,  she  composed 
them  one  evening  al  improtuoi  by  the  Queen's 
desire/' 

■0  2 
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Rosenlein  torned  and  looked  with  vohdering 
admiiation  on  Bertha  who  sat  near, 

<^  Such  veises  as  these  al  impnnfiao  !'*  he  ex* 
claimed :  <*  it  seems  impossible." 

<<  It  was  fortunate  they  were  such^''  iq>lied 
Bertha;  '^had  I  had  more  time  to  duly  con* 
sider  the  subject,  I  should  not  have  composed 
them,  for  they  do  not  express  my  genuine  sen- 
timents. At  least,  I  could  never  carry  on  the 
theme  farther,  as  many  others  would  do.  I  hare 
no  idea  of  continuing  to  .love  a  person  who  has 
ceased  to  deserve  my  affection,  though  I  am 
afraid  this  is  not  an  amiable  feeling.^ 

<^  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,^^  said 
Rosenlein ;  "  for  I  have.ofien  thought  that  if  a 
woman^s  character  has  one  defect,  it  is  that  ex<^ 
treme  confidence,  that  blindness  with  which  she 
devotes  herself  to  the  object  of  her  love.  How 
many  men  would  be  kept  in  the  paths  of  duty 
and  affection,  if  they  were  perfectly  convinced 
that  by  departing  from  virtue  they  would  lose 
the' love  of  their  mistress.  Yes,  it  would  be  &r 
better  for  the  world  if  the  female  character  were 
more  decided.      Indeed^  wilfully  blind  love  is 
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not  BO  amiable  a  feeling  as  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, for  it  often  proceeds  from  indolence  of 
disposition,  which  will  not  disturb  itself  so  &r 
38  to  Wie  things  in  an  unpleasant  point  of  view, 
or  try  to  exert  a  proper  influence  over  the  be» 
loved  object.  It  is  not  surprising,  however, 
that  men  should  admire  women  more  who  can  so 
love,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  so 
many  are  found  with  that  weakness  of  character : 
it  must  be  delightful  to  a  man  who  intends  to 
sin,  to  possess  the  affections  of  a  being  who  will 
worship  him  in  spite  of  it  all ;  but  I  should 
never  subject  myself  to  the  danger  of  that  temp- 
tation, nor  could  I  love  a  woman  who  had  not 
the  sense  to  despise  me  if  I  deserved  to  be  so/^ 

^*  I  believe  you  are  right,^  said  Sancha,  who 
had  been  much  interested  in  this  conversation. 
<'  It  is  not  an  amiable  feeling,  no,  I  am  afraid 
there  is  much  of  indolence  in  it.  That  little 
'  Bertha^s  wisdom  alwajrs  astounds  me  ;  she  often 
expresses  sentiments  that  one  would  think  ought 
to  bdong  to  a  head  of  sixty,  instead  of  one  of 
sixteen.  If  we  had  all  attended  to  her  sage 
advice,  the  young  Princess  Maria  would  nqver 
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have  been  carried  off  hj  her  cousin,  the  Doke  of 
Durazzo,  and-—" 

Here  slie  was  inteirupted  by  her  old  grand- 
mother, Philippa,  who  was  always  obliged  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  her  beloved  grandchild, 
whose  disposition  was  so  natural,  that  she  often 
unintentionally  let  out  state  secrets,  and  had 
marred  several  well-laid  plots  of  Court  intrigue. 
Though  educated  with  the  Queen,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  her  simple  artless  mind  com- 
prehend half  the  machinery  of  the  fiictious 
Court. 

^*  Let  me  sit  here,^  said  the  old  lady,  kindly 
tapping  Bertha^s  shoulder,  and  placing  her  ca- 
pacious person  on  the  velvet  8o&  between  Ro- 
senlein  and  Bertha,  almost  annihilating  the  lat- 
ter with  her  ample  robes  and  broad  ruffs.  ^^  I 
like  to  sit  by  you,  dear  girl,  for  my  old  ears  are 
dull  of  hearing,^^  (in  this  she  did  herself  injustice, 
for  no  one  heard  so  quickly,)  '^  our  poet  Boc- 
caccio is  going  to  recite  one  of  his  interestfaig 
tales,  and  you  will  assist  me  to  hear  him.  8an- 
cha,  my  child,  the  Queen  wishes  to  inquire 
after  your  health ;  you  were  agitated  whilst  sing- 
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^g  9  go  ftiid  satisfy  her  kindness.  Come  hither, 
Oiadnta,  darling,  and  sit  on  the  cushion  at  my 
feet ;  there,  so.  Count  Rosenlein,  were  you  not 
enchanted  with  the  child^s  singing  ?  Ah  !  if  you 
heard  her  alone  you  would  be  fiur  more  so,  she 
is  so  timid,  and  particularly  when  performing  be- 
fore so  good  a  judge  as  you.  But,  hush !  the 
poet  begins.^^ 

The  elegant  Boccaccio  then  related  one  of 
those  interesting  stories,  that  have  since  obtained 
for  him  such  high  celebrity.  At  that  time  he 
thought  nothing  of  their  merit,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  entreaties  of  his  beautiful  mistress, 
Maria  of  Sicily,  they  would  have  been  lost  to 
posterity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  two 
great  writers  of  that  age,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
prided  themselves  most,  and  bestowed  immense 
labour  on  works  that  are  now  scarcely  heard  of. 
Boccaccio  was  amiable  and  graceful  in  his  nian** 
ners^  and  possessed  so  much  good  humour,  and 
so  little  ambition,  that  he  was  almost  equally 
beloved  by  the  two  opposing  Court  factions. 
The  rough    Hungarians    delighted,    almost    as 
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much  as  iht  polished  Neapolitans,  to  hear 
animated  discouises.  Even  the  odious  Fxia^ 
Bobert  and  Baron  Haken,  ^ho  were  now  sit* 
ting  as  near  the  beautifal  Queen  as  etiqneite 
permitted,  listened  with  attention.  The  focmer 
had  despised  her  Majesty'^s  commands,  and  con-^ 
tinued  to  offend  with  his  filthy  person  the  ejes 
and,  above  all,  the  noses  of  the  refined  Court; 
The  tattered  and  dirty  devotees  of  the  middle 
ages  gave  rise  to  the  term,  ^'  odour  of  sanctity,'*' 
as  it  was  thought  that  a  neglect  of  the  penon  de^ 
noted  a  carelessness  for  the  things  of  this  world. 
This  was  fiir  otherwise  with  Friar  Robert,  whose 
avarice  knew  no  bounds.  His  hated  presence 
marred  every  joy  of  the  poor  Queen,  and  of 
most  of  her  particular  firiends,  for  he  seemed  to 
fix  on  her  fiivourites  as  especial  objects  of  his 
malice  and  spleen.  Poor  Sancha  sat  tremblings 
as  his  fiery  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with  a  deadly 
expresnon  of  hatred;  to  avoid  them,  she  took 
refuge  behind  the  Queen,  and  then  the  horrid  old 
man,  as  if  determined  his  gaze  should  rest  on 
some  lovely  object,  while  his. ears  were  diverted 
with  Boccaccio^s  eloquent  tale,  transferred  their 
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maligimat  stare  to  poor  Bertha.  ISlicr' was  at 
fittt  ansoyed)  but  soon  shaking  off  all  fear,  she 
liaiightilj  returned  the  glance,  ^th  such  a  daunt* 
leaa  and  steadj  expression,  that  he  felt  her  su- 
perior influence.  Like  some  foul  spirit  of  dark* 
ness  trembling  at  the  presence  of  an  angel  of 
light,  he  looked  confused  and  humbled,  and^ 
for  almost  the  first  time,  his  eyes  sank  to  the 
ground* 

Rosenlein  was  a  watchful  observer  of  all  that 
passed,  and  was  delighted  to  see  the  odious  Friar 
quail  beneath  the  glance  of  his  dearest  Bertha, 
There  was  so  much  lofly  independence,  mingled 
with  gentleness,  in  her  character,  that  Rosenlein 
became  every  instant  more  enamoured. 

When   Boccaccio    had    ended  his  tale,    the 

Queen  bq;ged  Rosenlein  to  give  them  the  gra- 

tificBtion  of  hearing  him  sing   or  recite  some 

verses.    He  took  the  mandoline  which  rested 

at  Bertha's  feet,  and  composed  some  couplets, 

expressing  most  beautifully,  in  the  language  of 

Troubadours,  Joanna^s  fevourite  Provencal,  his 

admiration  of  her,  the  Queen  of  minstrelsy,  who 

endeavoured  to  make  all  the  world  happy.     The 

o  5 
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stanzas  went  on  to  relate  how  he  had  seaiched 
in  all  the  Courts  of  Italy  for  a  lady  to  whose 
charms  he  might  dedicate  his  life  and  his  muse, 
without  success ;  but  that  now,  by  the  heavenly 
guidance  of  Joanna,  he  had  at  last  found  the 
&ir  star  who  should  henceforth  rule  his  destiny. 
He  concluded  by  saying,  whilst  his  eyes  beamed 
with  enthusiasm,  that  he  felt  so  conscious  of 
the  angelic  virtue  of  this  lovely  object  of  his 
devotion,  that  even  if  he  should  not  succeed 
in  gaining  her  affections,  still  she  would  equally 
possess  his  heart.  Joanna  penetrated  the  real 
meaning  of  his  words,  and  enchanted  with  his 
performance,  expressed  her  thanks  in  Provencal, 
which  language  was  little  understood  by  the 
courtiers,  and  invited  him  to  a  private  audience 
on  the  next  day.  Giacinta  was  also  delighted, 
and  the  blessed  thought  darted  across  her  mind, 
*'  Can  I  be  the  fiiir  star  of  whom  he  has  sung 
in  such  eloquent  and  passionate  strains  ?^ 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Wie  sprangy  Ton  kiihnem  Muth  befliigelty 

Begliickt  in  seines  Traumes  Wahn^ 

Von  keiner  Soige  noch  geziigelt 

Der  Jisngling  in  des  Lebens  Bahn. 

BU  an  des  Athers  bleiehste  Sterne 

£rhob  ihn  der  Bntwiirfe  Plug ; 

Nichts  war  so  hoch,  und  nichts  so  femei 

Wohin  ihr  Fliigel  ihn  nicht  trug.  Schiller. 

The  next  f(^  days  passed  in  much  the  same 
manner  aa  that  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  Duchess  contmued  to  tjeat  Bertha  with 
marked  kindness,  and  Rosenlein,  by  the  Queen's 
kind  management,  had  continual  opportunities 
of  seeing  her.  Though  the  provoking  girl  was 
resolute  in  her  endeayours  to  avoid  him,  she 
was  deeply  touched  by  his  love,  for  she  could 
no  longer  disguise  to  herself  the  painful  truth 
of  its  existence :  still  she  trusted  he  would  be* 
come  sensible  of  the  hopelessness  of  fixing  his 
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heart  <m  her,  and  transfer  his  affections  to  Oi»- 
cinta.  Every  hour  made  her  more  anziouB  that 
such  happiness  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  her  friend ; 
and  when  she  saw  how  perfect  his  chaiacter  was 
in  every  respect,  the  feeling  increased  in  pro- 
portion. Ah  !  he  was,  indeed,  exactly  what  she 
admired ;  and  many  were  the  tears  she  shed  at 
being  unable*  to  return  his  devoted  afibcCion. 
There  were  times  when  she  was  so  ftr  moved 
as  almost  to  wish  she  had  never  seen  her  unknown 
knight,  and  she  was  often  on  the  point  of  speak- 
ing kindly  to  Rosenlein;  but  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi^s  searching  eye  was  ever  ready  to  check 
any  approach  to  tenderness  of  feeling.  The  rest 
of  the  Court  were  so  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  approaching  tournament  that  they  almost  for- 
got  to  observe  whom  the  splendid  Count  spoke 
to  or  admired  the  most.  Poor  deluded  Gia* 
cinta  1  she  &ncied  he  loved  her^  because  he 
seemed  to  have  more  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
her  than  any  other  person.  Alas!  it  was  be* 
cause  she  for  ever  talked  of  Bertha;  and  the 
-poor  simple  girl  was  much  puzzled  at  the  strange 
conduct  of  her  friend,^  in  avoiding   the  brave^ 
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the  fascinatmg  Count  Rosenlein,  li  10  hard 
to  6ay  ^hat  effect  time  and  the  devotion  of 
the  Count  might  have  had  on  Bertha^B  heart; 
for  there  was  an  expreaaion  oS  such  deep  and 
fervent  affection  in  his  fine  eyes  that  it  pene- 
tiated  her  very  soul.  She  was  continually  obliged 
to  fly  to  the  picture  of  her  unknown  knight  to 
strengthen  her  resolutions  of  constancy  and  love* 
The  day  fixed  for  the  tournament  at  length 
arrived.  The  Queen  proceeded  to  the  appoints 
ed  place,  riding  under  a  canopy  of  state,  and  at^ 
tended  by  all  the  nobility  of  Naples,  which  was 
then  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  There  were, 
besides,  many  knights  and  princes  from  foreign 
lands,  each  with  then:  separate  band  of  squirea 
and  retainers.  Many  wore  their  vizors  closed ; 
but  the  gay  banners  that  floated  over  their  heads 
generally  indicated  their  rank  and  cc^gnizance* 
The  populace  flocked  in  crowds  to  behold  the 
mi^ificen^  sight ;  and  the  beautiful  peasantry  of 
the  n^ghbourhood,  in  their  gala  dresses  of  taagky 
colotirs,  and  large  gold  earrings  glittering  in  the 
son,  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  The 
toumameont  was  on  the  height  of  St.  Elmo>  that 
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loveliest  spot  in  Naples.  Balconies  had  beea 
erected  on  three  sides  of  the  kige  tilt-yaid, 
and  the  one  in  the  centre,  which  yf$B  hung 
with  purple  Telvet,  embroidered  with  golden 
Jleurs  de  lis,  was  destined  for  the  King  and 
Queen,  the  royal  princes  and  princesses  of  Nap 
pies,  and  their  attendants.  Those  on  the  other 
two  sides  were  hung  with  damask  satin,  and 
were  appropriated  to  such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  not  immediately  attached  to  the  Court, 
as  well  as  to  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  viaiteif « 
The  space  at  the  furth^  side  of  the  square  court 
had  been  left,  by  the  Queen^s  desire,  for  the 
populace,  that  they  also  might  have  the  eiyoy- 
ment  of  beholding  valiant  feats  of  arms  :  and  as 
the  ground  sloped  upwards  on  that  side,  thou- 
sands of  her  subjects  had  an  ezcell^it  view 
of  the  brilliant  spectacle  and  of  their  beloved 
Queen. 

Towards  the  further  end  of  the  open 'space 
wei<e  seen,  here  and  there,  balconies  gaily  adorn- 
ed with  tapestry,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  wealthy  merchants  and  artisans.  These  were 
not  allowed  to  sit  with  the  nobility,  or  to  use 
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tSSk  or  ntin  in  their  fomitore ;  they  were,  there- 
fore, obl^ied  to  content  thenuselves  iriih  tapestrj, 
which  waa  the  least  coaU  j  article  in  thode  splendid 
times ;  but  the  fidr  inmates  of  the  humbler  bal- 
conies seemed  detennined  to  make  up  for  their 
depriTBtion  by  the  splendour  of  thdr  dress  and 
jewels.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  mil 
the  air  when  their  beautiful  young  Queen  ap- 
peared under  the  purple  canopy ;  their  cries 
of  ^*  Viva  la  caia  Regina  !^  &c.  almost  drowned 
the  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  ;  but,  as  usual,  not 
one  solitary  voice  repeated  King  Andrew^s  name : 
and  yet  he  looked  interesting,  and  almost  hand- 
some, as,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  he  took  his 
place  by  the  Queen^s  side. 

Poor  youth  !  he,  too,  was  thwarted  by  his  cruel 
gOTemors;  f<»r  he  wished  on  that  day  to  have 
tried  his  skill  in  the  tilting,  and  jousting,  and 
the  combats,  of  which  they  obliged  him  to  be 
only  an  indolent  spectator.  Immediately  behind 
him  sat  his  evil  genius,  as  he  was  often  caUed-* 
the  odious  Friar  Robert. 

On  the  Queen^s  left  hand,  sat  her  aunt,  the 
titular   Empress  of   Constantinople,  a  magnifi- 
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cent  penon,  still  posseflsing  mudi  beauty,  but 
it  was  of  that  stem  cast  which  inspired  awe  lather 
than  admiration;  her  strongly  marked  featureft 
were  so  totally  devoid  of  benevolence  or  any  kind 
feeling,  that,  in  beholding  her,  you  were  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  many  scandalow 
stories  of  crimes  which  it  was  said  her  inordinate 
ambition  had  caused  her  to  commit.  Near  her 
sat  the  lively  little  Maria  of  Sicily,  whose  round, 
rosy,  laughing  fiice,  sparkling  eyes,  and  soft  glossy 
hair,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  grave  ma« 
jestic  Empress. 

The  tournament  began  with  combats  of  young* 
nobles  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  When  the  conqueror  had  received 
his  prize  (torn  the  Queen^s  &ir  hands,  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  sounded.  It  was  the  proud  defiance 
of  a  knight  who  challenged  five  others,  and  ia 
case  of  success,  claimed,  as  his  reward,  to  receive 
from  the  lady  of  his  love  the  wreath  of  white 
roses  which  she  wbre.  At  the  announcement 
of  the  prize  thus  laid  claim  to,  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  balcony  of  the  Queen,  wktm 
stood  the  twelve  maids  of  honour,  each  of  wfaoia 
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Ifoie  a  "wreadi  of  white  rotes ;  a  deep  blush  suf- 
fused  the  &ir  cheeks,  and  height^ied  the  ehaims 
of  BI8DJ  amongst  them* 

This  bold  enterprise  produced  much  excite* 
ment  among  the  &ir  occupants  of  the  balconies : 
tbejr  wondered  who  the  daring  knight  could  be  2 
he.  was  tall  and  graceful ;  his  annour  was  a  plain 
suit  of  polished  steel ;  he  wore  a  white  silk  scarf 
across  his  shoulder,  and  had  his  visor  closed. 

The  first  knight  who  entered  the  lists  to  op* 
pose  him  was  the  Hungarian  Baron  Haken,  poor 
Bertha'^s  fiendish  tormentor;  but  to  the  giati* 
£eation  of  all  true  Neapolitans,  he  was  unhorsed 

• 

at  the  first  encounter,  and  his  huge  figure  rolled 
in  the  dust.  The  three  next  knights  shared  the 
same  &te ;  but  it  seemed  destined  that  the 
<^  White  Knight,"  as  the  spectators  called  himi 
was  not  to  achieye  so  easy  a  victory;  for  the 
fifth  combatant  who  presented  himself,  was  the 
valiant  Charles  Artus,  Duke  of  Nocera,  the  hu8» 
band  of  the  Princess  Maria  of  Sicily,  and  who^ 
with  the  <»ception  of  Prince  Louis  of  Taranto^ 
.was  considered  the  ablest  warrior  amongst  the 
Neapolitan  nobles.    Terrific  was  the  first  shock) 
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and  the  combst  was  maintamed  mth  great  bHU 
and  obstinacy  on  both  sides. 

Bertba  and  Oiacinta  watched  the  scene  with 
intense  interest,  for  both  belieyed  the  white 
knight  to  be  Rosenlein.  Bertha  feared  lest  he 
should  demand  to  be  crowned  by  her,  and  thus 
poor  Oiacinta  would  leam  the  painful  truth  ;  and 
yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  wish  he  might 
not  succeed.  The  combat  continued  for  a  long  time 
doubtful ;  the  battered  and  discoloured  armour 
of  the  white  knight  showed  that  the  noble  Duke 
used  every  exertion  to  conquer;  but  in  vain: 
his  antagonist  parried  all  his  blows  with  con*- 
summate  skill ;  then  assuming  the  offi^sive,  he 
directed  his  attack  with  such  strength  and  dezr 
terity,  that  he  unhorsed  the  Duke  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground. 

Shouts  of  applause  at  this  almost  miraculous 
feat  burst  from  all  quarters.  The  ladies  waved 
handkerchiefs  in  token  of  admiration,  and  added 
their  gentle  vivas  to  the  deafening  cries  of  the 
people :  at  this  moment  a  herald  appeared  at 
the  barrier,  sounding  a  shrill  note  of  defiance. 
.^^Hold  !"  he  cried ;  <^  my  noble  master  challenges 
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the  victor  of  tlie  five  knights  to  a  combat  d  Pout" 
ranee;  and,  to  allow  him  time  to  recover,  my 
master  will  first  engage  ten  knights ;  but  should 
he  conquer,  then  the  wreath  of  white  roses  to  be 
his  reward.  If  surprise  and  curiosity  had  been 
great  before,  they  were  now  raised  in  a  tenfold 
degree  by  the  challenge  thus  boldly  given,  and 
many  of  the  fiiir  felt  piqued  that  nought  but 
white  roses  should  have  power  to  instigate  such 
wondrous  valour. 

This  unknown  warrior  was  of  towering  height, 
clad  in  plain  black  armour,  and  wore  a  shield 
of  the  same  hue,  without  any  device  or  cogni- 
zance. Oiadnta  was  perplexed  beyond  measure ; 
she  was  not  aware  of  having  any  chivalrous 
admirer  but  Rosenlein,  who  would  venture  such 
sublime  deeds  for  her  sake.  *'Who  can  he 
be  ?^  she  whispered  to  her  friend ;  but  Bertha's 
agitation  was  now  so  great  she  could  not  speak ; 
her  colour  varied  from  red  to  pale  every  instant. 

Ten  valiant  knights  were  successively  un- 
horsed by  him  of  the  black  armour  in  so  mai^ 
vellously  short  a  time,  and  the  spectators  were 
so  thunderstruck  with  the  rapidity  of  his  victories^ 
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•Qiai  they  tould  only  account  for  his  sucoeBS  by 
attributing  it  to  witchcraft.  It  is  a  curious  peeo* 
liarity  of  our  nature  to  be  mudi  more  pleased 
and  interested  by  a  moderate  display  of  talent 
or  art)  than  by  anything  supremely  great.  I 
bdieve  pride  to  be  the  origin  of  this  feeling; 
*we  like  not  others  to  be  in  all  things  better  than 
ourselves :  we  can  pardon,  and,  therefore,  ad^* 
mire,  excellence  in  one  pursuit,  because  we  flatty 
ourselves  that  had  we  devoted  as  much  time  to 
IM^uire  the  same  degree  of  excellence,  we  should 
have  been  equally  successful. 

As  things  now  stood,  the  spectators  weie 
mueh  more  interested  for  the  success  of  th6 
white  knight,  than  for  his  rival  in  the  approach^ 
ing  contest ;  his  skill  had  been  greater  than  any 
they  had  ever  beheld,  his  victory  seemed  almost 
like  magic ;  but  his  armour,  stained  as  it  was 
with  blood  in  his  last  combat  with  the  brave 
Puke  of  Nocera,  showed  that  he  was  mortal.  No 
such  tokens  of  humanity  were  exhibited  by  hia 
aombre  opponent,  his  black  armour  was  unsu)-' 
lied  by  even  a  spot  of  dust,  and  his  chaiger 
looked  as  fresh  as  when  he  first  rode  into  the 
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liBts^  whilst  those  of  his  ten  opponents  had  been 
led  fifom  the  combat  foaming  and  exhausted. 

<'  It  is  the  devil  himself/'  muttered  some  of 
the  peasants,  and  many  old  retainers  were  seen 
lo  shake  their  heads  as  they  gazed  with  open 
mouth  upon  the  wonderful  black  knight. 

The  lists  were  naw  cleared  for  the  last  deadly 
rencontre,  and  many  a  loyely  face  turned  pale 
at  beholding  these  preparations  for  a  combat 
which  often  terminated  in  the  death  of  one  of 
the  brave  knights  engaged. 

The  white  knight  soon  appeared,  advancing 
fsoudly  to  answer  the  challenge.  Dreadful  was 
the  onset.  The  two  warriors  flew  towards  each 
other  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  their 
shivered  lances  showed  that  equal  strength  nerved 
their  arms. 

They  drew  their  swords,  and  a  long  and  equal 
oookfaat  ensued.  It  was  watched  with  intense 
interest ;  the  spectatois  scarcely  drew  their  breathy 
md  the  old  wamors  and  nobles  looked  on  with 
amazement  at  so  wonderful  a  display  of  skill 
and'  power.  At  length,  after  a  desperate  con- 
fltci,  the  combatants  paused  to  take  br^th,  and 
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the  Queen  hoped  that  a  combat  which  had  be^ 
earned  on  with  such  equal  success,  would  now  ter* 
mimate;  but  great  was  her  dismay,  when  she  saw 
them  approach  each  other  with  increased  foxj^ 
and  a  more  deadly  strife  ensue.  The  blood 
flowed  profusely  from  the  armour  of  the  white 
knight,  his  beautiful  horse,  too,  had  received 
seyeral  wounds,  but  he  still  advanced  again  and 
again  to  the  charge,  and  as  yet  neither  the 
black  knight  nor  his  charger  appeared  to  have 
received  any  wound ;  and  many  of  the  populace 
afterwards  affirmed  that  they  saw  sparks  of  fire 
issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  horse,  which  con- 
firmed them  in  the  belief  that  his  rider  was  the 
devil  himself.  The  noble  white  steed  received 
another  wound,  which  caused  him  to  sink  ei- 
hausted  to  the  ground,  but  at  the  same  moment 
the  white  knight  dealt  such  an  able  blow  on 
the  helmet  of  his  antagonist,  that  the  fiisten- 
ings  gave  way,  and  it  fell  off,  and  discovered 
to  the  curious  gazers  a  head  and  &oe  of  such 
extreme  beauty  and  nobleness  of  expression  as 
almost  to  efiSice  from  their  minds  the  idea  of 
his  being  the  fiend  they  had   supposed:    their 
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delight  was  extreme)  when,  with  a  benignant 
smile,  he  dismounted  from  his  chaiger,  that  he 
mi^t  have  no  advantage  over  his  antagonist  who 
had  lost  his  horse.  But  the  white  knight  was 
not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity ;  he  un&stened 
his  own  helmet,  and  flinging  it  to  the  ground, 
discovered  to  the  anxious  beholders  the  hand* 
some  features  of  Count  Rosenlein*  The  com* 
bat  was  resumed;  the  Count  inflicted  several 
wounds  on  the  black  knight,  and  the  interest 
of  the  spectators  was  now  almost  equally  ba- 
lanced between  the  combatants. 

Giadnta  almost  fainted  at  beholding  her  valiant 
knight,  Count  Rosenlein,  in  such  danger;  and 
Bertha — ^what  did  she  feel  ?  She  &inted  not,  but 
the  blue  veins  in  her  forehead  seemed  ready  to 
burst  with  excited  and  agonized  feelings.  Her 
breast  heaved  convulsively,  her  hands  were  clasped 
and  uplifted  as  if  in  prayer ;  but  her  pale  lips 
moved  not,  her  anxious  eyes  were  fixed,  not  on 
Count  Rosenlein,  but  on  his  antagonist ;  for  in 
kim  she  had  recognized  the  original  of  her  pic- 
loze,  the  object  of  her  secret  adoration,  her 
valiant  preserver,  her  unknown  knight* 
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^^  Enoagh,  enough  !  '*  cried  the  Queen,  seeing 
the  deadly  and  equal  nature  of  the  strife ;  *'  part 
them,  for  Heaven's  sake ;  let  not  audi  bravety  be 
sacrificed.^ 

On  hearing  these  words  uttered  by  the  beaui 
tiful  Queen,  the  black  knight  paused,  and  holdi 
xng  out  his  hand,  said,  whilst  a  smile  slightly 
curled  his  proud  lip :  ^'  Hold,  valiant  Count 
Bosenlein  !  be  it  sufiBcient  humiliation  for  us, 
that  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  not  conquered ; 
as  we  are  both  entitled  to  the  prize,  let  us  leave 
the  decision  to  the  &ir  lady/^ 

Rosenlein  extended  his  hand  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  turned  deadly  pale,— -a  fiuntness  came 
over  him,  he  staggered  and  would  have  fiillen, 
had  not  the  black  knight  supported  him  till 
his  attendants  bore  him  oflf  the  field. 

The  valiant  black  warrior  was  now  declared 
the  victor,  and  was  led  in  triumph  to  the  Queen, 
amid  strains  of  martial  music  and  joyful  shouts 
firom  the  fickle  populace ;  whilst  the  ladies  waved 
their  handkerchieft  in  token  of  applause,  Hia 
person  was  indeed  calculated  to  captivate  and 
also  to  awe  every  beholder;   his  features  were 
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fonned  after  tliat  most  xaie  model  wliich  we 
call  (Grecian;  there  was  in  eveiy  gesture,  and 
in  the  expression  of  his  huge  bhick  eyes  and 
noble  forehead,  an  air  of  proud  superiority  and 
oommand.  He  looked,  indeed,  as  if  bom  to  be 
a  King ;  but  all  this  was  tempered  by  a  smile 
that  occasionally  played  on  his  full  lips,  but 
which  Maria  of  Sicily  maliciously  said  she  was 
sore  did  not  come  from  the  heart.  When  he 
reached  the  platform  he  bent  one  knee  before 
Joanna  with  so  proud  a  mien,  it  seemed  as  if 
this  was  the  first  time  in  his  existence  that  he 
had  knelt  before  a  mortal. 

Various  were  the  conjectures  as  to  the  name 
of  this  most  regal-looking  personage ;  some  whis< 
pered  he  must  be  King  Louis  of  Hungary, 
some  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  and  others  declared 
that  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Emperor 
himself;  this  last  conjecture  was  the  most  sa* 
tisfiictoiy  of  all,  but  now  arose  the  question 
whidi  was  the  fair  one  of  Joanna's  Court  who 
had  attracted  this  renowned  Prince  from  Ger- 
many. Oreat  indeed  was  the  surprise  and  mor- 
tification, when  the  little  Bertha,  a  young  girl 
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who  could  not  even  boast  of  noble  descent,  and 
besides  a  foreigner,  was  led  to  the  platfonn, 
and  disengaging  the  wreath  of  white  roses  fiom 
her  golden  hair,  placed  it  with  an  expression 
of  rapturous  delight  on  the  head  of  her  noble  ad* 
mirer,  who  knelt  before  her,  and  stooped  with 
true  devotion  and  humility  to  kiss  the  hem  of 
her  garment ;  he  said  something,  for  his  lips 
moved,  and  Bertha  blushed  deeply ;  the  Queen, 
too,  appeared  highly  pleased,  and  addressed  some 
words  to  the  youthful  pair,  many  ears  were 
strained  to  catch  a  sound,  but  with  all  their 
efforts  they  could  hear  nothing  of  this  interest- 
ing dialogue.  The  black  knight  descended  the 
golden  steps,  mounted  his  charger,  galloped 
through  the  crowd  of  wondering  beholders,  and 
in  an  instant  was  lost  to  their  sight. 

**  Who  was  he  ?''  burst  from  a  thousand  mouths, 
but  no  one  could  tell ;  ^^  was  ever  anything  so 
provoking  ?  it  was  surely  magic*-^d  no  one  see 
the  black  horse  and  his  rider  swallowed  up  by 
the  earth  ?'' 

Nothing  is  so  afironting  as  disappointed  ex- 
pectation ;   the  people  thought  they  had  been 
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very  generous  in  pardoning  the  sable  hero  for 
having  so  nnaccountablj  vanquished  the  ten 
knights,  and  wounding  the  brave  Count  Ro- 
senlein,  and  now  they  esteemed  it  a  great  hard- 
ship that  he  should  disappear  so  mysteriously, 
without  giving  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
his  name,  or  even  to  what  country  he  belonged. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Erloschen  sind  die  heitern  Sonnen, 
Die  meioer  Jugend-Phad  erfaellt, 
Die  ideale  sind  xerroniieD, 
Die  einst  das  trunkne  Hen  geschwellt, 
£r  ist  dahin  der  siisse  Glaube 
An  Wesen,  die  mein  Traum  gebar 
Der  rauhen  Wirklichkeit  zum  Raube 
Was  einst  so  schbDy  so  gobttlich  war. 

ScHILLEa. 

The  eyening  after  the  tournament,  the  Court 
did  not  meet  as  usual  in  the  Queen's  apartment, 
for  she  was  fatigued,  and  wished  to  retire  early 
to  rest.  But  she  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
brave  knights  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
tournament)  she  sent  her  own  physician  to  at- 
tend them,  and  despatched  a  page  to  inquire 
after  their  health.  Count  Rosenlein  had  suf- 
fered much  from  loss  of  blood,  but  his  wounds 
were  not  dangerous. 
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^  Thank  Heaven  !^  exclaimed  Giacinta,'  irho 
was  in  attendance  on  the  Queen,  and  had  en* 
dured  dreadful  anxiety  on  his  account.  Bertha 
was  also  present,  and  on  hearing  Count  Rosen- 
lein's  name  burst  into  tears :  she  had  passed 
the  last  few  hours  in  such  a  state  of  joyful  ex- 
citement, as  almost  to  feel  too  happy  for  this 
world;  and  now  she  was  painfully  brought 
back  to  the  realities  of  life,  by  hearing  that  Ro- 
senlein  suffered — suffered  for  her,  perhaps,  an- 
guish of  mind  as  well  as  body,  with  no  friend 
near  to  cheer  and  soothe  him.  How  frequently 
do  things  happen  differently  from  what  we  ex- 
pect; even  our  own  feelings  are  sometimes  so 
transient  and  variable,  we  can  never  depend 
upon  them.  A  few  minutes  before,  Bertha  con- 
sidered herself  the  happiest  of  mortals ;  she  was 
so  engrossed  with  the  thought  of  her  own  brave 
knight,  who  had  performed  such  wonderful  deeds 
of  valour  for  her  sake,  that  she  foigot  every- 
thing beside.  The  foolish  girl  paused  not  to 
reflect  whether  she  should  ever  see  the  mysteri- 
ous being  again,  for  she  could  not  even  discover 
who  he  was ;  but  now,  after  weeping  over  Ro<^ 
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senlein^s  ftte,  all  these  coiMldeiBtians  rushed 
into  her  imagination,  and  it  yna  with  an  aching 
heart  she  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  and  sank 
npon  hei*  bed,  exhausted  in  mind  and  body. 

Bertha  had  not,  what  is  called  a  happy  dis- 
position, it  was  painftdly  sensitive;  prone,  at 
one  moment,  to  be  led  away  by  her  strong 
passions,  and  the  next,  when  oonscious  of  her 
enor,  a  prey  to  agonised  feelings  of  repentance 
almost  beyond  endurance. 

The  Duchess  of  Fondi  was  certainly  lights 
even  if  the  motives  which  prompted  the  adtiee 
were  not  good,  when  she  warned  her  of  ever 
deviating,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the  path 
of  rectitude :  for,  with  such  a  mind  as  Bertha^s, 
the  least  consciousness  of  wrong  was  sure  to 
bring  tmspeakable  misery.  She  now  accused 
herself  as  the  most  cruel  of  mortals  in  having 
inspired  Count  Rosenlein  with  love,  though  she 
could  not,  even  on  the  minutest  examination  of 
her  conduct,  find  that  she  had  done  ought  to' 
excite  his  admiration.  On  the  contrary,  she 
had  never  once  di^layed  before  him  any  of  her 
talents,  but  the  conviction  of  this  scrupulous 
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conduct  could  not  now  satisfy  her  tender  con- 
science. She  felt,  too,  that  she  had  eired  in 
passing  the  whole  day  devoted  to  her  own  selfish 
passion,  without  bestowing  one  thought  on  the 
noble  valiant  knight  who  had  fought  and  bled 
for  her  sake,  and  she  would  now  give  worlds 
to  be  near  him,  to  tend  his  wounds  like  an 
affectionate  sister,  and  ask  his  pardon  for  not 
being  able  to  return  his.affection  as  he  deserved. 
Poor  Bertha !  in  all  this  turmoil  of  excited 
feelings  she  had  no  firiend  to  advise  her,  and, 
above  all,  she  felt  not  the  value  of  meek  and 
fervent  prayer,  the  only  thing  in  this  vain  world 
that  caan  calm  the  strong  emotions  which  she 
had  never  accustomed  herself  to  check. 

One  great  comfort  of  religion  is,  that  it 
softens  even  the  anguish  of  remorse :  it  heals 
the  wounds  of  an  awakened  conscience,  and 
by  pouring  a  sweet  consolation  into  the  bleed- 
ung  heart,  makes  those  feelings  endurable  which 
otherwise,  from  their  agony,  we  should  endea-" 
vour  to  extinguish.  All  extremes  are  dangerous, 
and  therefore  how  seldom  is  that  repentance 
lasting  which  begins  by  suddenly  giving  up  the 
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vorld,  or  altering  our  coarse  of  life  in  a  violent 
degree. 

Bertha  often  envied  the  calm  and  placid 
temper  of  Giacinta,  who  was  sure  to  like  what- 
ever she  was  obliged  to  do,  and  therefore  always 
did  what  she  liked.  The  path  of  duty  to  her 
always  seemed  strewed  with  flowers,  and  no 
impulses  of  passion  or  repentance  ever  troubled 
her  even  course.  To-day,  though  she  had  shed 
some  tears  for  Bosenlein's  wounds,  they  were 
soon  dried  up,  and  she  had  a  tranquil  hope  that 
to-morrow  would  restore  him  to  health,  and  her 
to  happiness. 

**  Ah!^  sighed  Bertha,  <^  it  is  because  she 
sins  not ;  her  pure  mind  has  not  one  wrong 
feeling,  while  I — I  am  tossed  about  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  passion  without  the  power  of 
ever  guiding  myself.^ 

Here  she  was  so  completely  overcome  by  her 
emotion,  that  she  beat  her  breast,  and  sobbed 
violently.  At  this  moment  a  lovely  strain  of 
music  came  softly  across  the  water,  and  a  light 
plashing  of  oars  was  heard.  Bertha  was  at 
her  casement  in  a  moment;  the  moon  shone 
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blight  on  the  tranquil  sea,  the  music  became 
louder ;  soon  a  little  boat  iras  seen  gliding  round 
one  of  the  towers;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  Bertha  could  discern  a  tall  figure  wrapped 
in  a  dark  cloak ;  it  stopped  close  beneath  her 
high  casement.  Oh,  joy  !  she  could  not  be 
mistaken;  it  was  the  melodious  voice  of  her 
lover,  the  unknown  knight,  singing,  in  a  beau- 
tiful strain,  some  verses  to  her,  his  own  Bertha. 
Her  tears  were  instantly  dried.  All  thoughts 
of  Rosenlein  and  her  &ncied  faults  flew  away 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  were  replaced 
by  a  delightful  sensation  of  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment, which  the  beautiful  moonlight  scene,  and 
the  mysterious  appearance  of  her  strange  lover, 
tended  to  heighten. 

The  words  of  the  wild  air  which  he  sang 
were  German,  the  dear  language  of  her  infancy, 
and  brought  a  thousand  pleasing  recollections 
of  home  and  childhood  to  her  imagination  :  then 
what  devoted  constancy  and  love  breathed  in 
every  line  !  what  elegance  and  brilliancy  of  idea ! 
— he  was  bound  by  a  cruel  vow  not  to  reveei 
his  name  for  one  year,  and  how  could  he  expect 
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she  ^rould  bestow  on  him  affections  for  wUeh 
so  many  worthy  and  valiint  knights  were  con* 
tending?  this  was  the  purport  of  the  song. 
Bertha  leant  over  her  baleony  in  ecstacy^  and 
would  probably  have  remained  hours  in  that 
position,  bad  not  the  delightful  music  been  meet 
unpleasantly  interrupted. 

*^  How  now !  what  scandalous  doings  are 
these  ?^^  said  a  yoice  from  the  window  imme- 
diately below  Bertha's,  and  out  popped  the  bald 
head  of  Friar  Robert. 

^*  What  audacious  villain  are  you  who  thus 
venture  to  disturb  the  innocent  slumbers  of  her 
Majesty^s  Maids  of  Honour,  and  who  is  the  very 
honourable  damsel  that  dares  to  countenance 
such  shameful  effrontery?^'  He  then  looked 
up  to  Bertha's  window,  but  she  hastily  retired, 
and  when  he  again  turned  his  eyes  downwards, 
the  mysterious  bark  had  also  vanished,  nor  was 
there  even  a  ripple  on  the  water  to  show  where 
it  had  been. 

Bertha^s  mind  was  new  happy,  and  as  tranquil 
as  the  clear  waters  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
soft  music  of  her  lover  had  lulled  all  her  contend* 
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ing  passions^  and  left  only  a^  tender  pleasing 
melaneholy.  With  his  last  notes  still  sounding 
in  her  ears,  she  sank  into  a  sweet  sleep,  which 
lasted  till  the  sun  shone  upon  her  bed,  when  she 
was  awakened  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
Bertha  hastily  arose,  and  endeavoured  to  collect 
her  scattexed  senses. 

<*  Haste,  haste  T^  said  a  voice  on  the  outside : 
^<  I  can  wait  no  longer.^ 

Bertha  opened  the  door,  and  great  was  her 
relief  on  seeing  only  Antonio,  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi'^s  servant 

**  Padronina,'*^  he  said,  bowing  with  profound 
respect,  *<  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you  at  this  hour, 
but  my  mistress  bade  me  inform  you,  as  early  as 
possible,  before  the  lazy  spies  of  Hungarians  are 
awake  to  meddle  with  other  people^s  affidrfr— -^^ 

**  Of  what  ?^^  said  Bertha,  rather  impatiently ; 
for  she  knew  of  old  how  long  Antonio  generally 
was  in  coming  to  the  point.  **  Haste  and  tell 
me,  for  I  have  yet  to  dress.'' 

^*  Pazienza,  padronina,  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
wishes  you  would  contrive  to  come  to  her  palazzo 
this  evening :  but,''  he  continued,  lowering  his 
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voice  and  looking  mysterious,  **  she  wishes  that, 

if  possible,  your  ahsence  should  not  be  obserred 

by  the  Queen  or  any  of  the  Court*     This  is 

her  message.    Now  I  have  a  little  further  advice 

to  oflfer  on  my  own  part,  for  I  know  you  are 

discreet,  and  would  not  wish  to  injure  me  in  the 

estimation  of  my  mistress :  but  listen   to  me, 

lady ;  beware  how  you  act,  for  you  im^  beset 

by  danger !  and,  above  all,  do  not  be  guided 

by  the  Duchess :  she  is  plotting  against  you,^  he 

continued,  in  a  low  whisper,  putting  his  fiice  close 

to  her  ear.     ^^  Be  cautious,  she  has  some  dreadful 

scheme,  padrona  cara.      This  is  a  fearful  worlds 

She  is  jealous  of  the  Count  Rosenlein's  love  for 

you.'' 

At  this  moment  footsteps  were  heard  in  the 
corridor,  which  caused  Antonio  suddenly  to  with- 
draw his  simple  fitce,  looking  frightened  and 
doleful. 

Now  was  poor  Bertha  really  perplexed:  she 
believed  the  Duchess  capable  of  anything ;  yet 
her  advice  had  appeared  so  perfectly  sincere, 
and  was  so  exactly  what  she  herself  approved. 
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that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  imagine  it  could 
have  been  prompted  by  malice. 

She  had  not  now  much  time  for  reflection, 
for  the  bell  sounded  to  call  the  Queen'^s  attend- 
ants, and,  alas !  Bertha  was  not  half  dressed : 
her  hair  was  entangled,  and  while  she  tried  to 
gather  the  truant  locks  together,  she  endeavoured 
also  to  restore  order  to  her  bewildered  ideas. 
Was  it  a  dream,  or  had  the  unknown  knight 
really  appeared  and  sang  under  her  window 
those  beautiful  verses,  every  word  and  note  of 
which  were  engraven  on  her  heart. 

We  must  now,  however,  leave  her  in  all  these 
dilemma^,  and  proceed  to  inquire  how  Count 
Rosenlein  feres  in  his  solitary  palace.  All  that 
had  occurred  at  the  tournament  after  his  de* 
parture  had  been  related  to  him  by  his  attend* 
ants,  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  high- 
est degree  to  ascertain  the  name  of  his  noble 
and  generous  antagonist,  who  also  appeared  to 
be  a  fiivoured  rival. 

^*  And  you  are  certain  the  lady  Bertha  smiled 
as  she  placed  the  wreath  upon  his  head  ?^  in- 
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quired  he  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  of-  hit 
trusty  esquire  ;  ^^  and  did  not  the  Queen  eveUf 
after  his  sudden  disappearance,  learn  his  name  ? 
^tis  strange.^^ 

**  May  it  please  your  Excellency,^  said  an 
attendant  approaching  his  couch,  **  there  is  with« 
out  a  young  page,  irho  crayes  audience,  but  he 
will  not  declare  the  name  of  the  person  from 
whom  he  comes.^^ 

^*  Admit  him  without  delay,^^  said  the  Count. 

A  beautiful  youth,  about  ten  years  old,  en* 
tered  the  apartment ;  his  fiice  ezpressiye  of  inno- 
cence :  but  an  arch  smile  which  played  round 
his  rosy  lips,  seemed  to  show  he  was  not  alto* 
gether  unskilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  On 
teeing  the  attendants,  he  looked  uneasy,  yet 
did  not  speak.  Rosenlein  motioned  to  the  old 
eequire  and  the  others,  who  instantly  withdrew* 
The  little  page  then  took  from  his  bosom  a  letter, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Count.  No  direction  was 
upon  it,  but  it  was  fastened  with  a  braid  of 
fair  hair :  oh,  how  like  Bertha^s !  Rosenlein'^s 
hand  trembled  as  he  undid  the  beautiful  tress. 
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The  note  was  written  in  a  small  beautiful  hand, 
and  was  as  follows  :— - 

*^  It  was,  indeed,  the  odious  Friar  Robert 
who  interrupted  our  delightful  interview  of  last 
night.  Alas  !  I  tremble  for  the  consequences. 
I  piay  70U,  my  love,  be  more  cautious,  for  Count 
Rosenlein  watches  my  every  movement.  How- 
ever,  I  will  try  to  meet  you  at  the  third  hour  of 
the  night,  near  the  palm-tree  in  the  palace  gap- 
dens/' 

Count  Rosenlein  was  thunderstruck.  ^'  Could 
this  be  the  handwriting  of  the  innocent  Bertha  ? 
— ^impossible  V  he  continued. 

^*  I  will  try  and  follow  your  advice,  and  en- 
courage  the  Counts  addresses ;  but  it  will  be 
a  hard  fate  if  I  am  doomed  to  marry  him 
while  my  heart  is  devoted  to  you,  my  adored 
Rudolf.'' 

*^  And  who  is  your  fair  mistress  ?""  said  Rosen- 
lein, letting  the  paper  drop  from  his  hands ; 
<*  whoever  she  may  be,  this  note  is  not  intend- 
ed fbr  me." 

**Not  intended  for  your  Excellency?  oh,  I 
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am  lost !  undone  !^^  and  the  boy  tore  his  hair  in 
vexation  and  dismay.  ^^  Oh  1  woe  i«  me  !  luck- 
less mortal  that  I  am  !  This — this  is  the  letter 
intended  for  your  Excellency ,^^  he  added,  taking 
another  from  his  bosom,  directed  in  the  same 
small  hand  to  Count  Rosenlein ;  ^^  but  I  fear 
now,*'  continued  the  terrified  boy,  "  it  will  be 
useless  to  give  you  this.  Oh,  that  I  knew  how 
•to  remedy  my  folly  !" 

^^  Do  not  distress  yourself ;  perhaps  it  has 
been  a  fortunate  mistake  for  us  all,  and.  may 
be  the  means  of  preventing  great  disappoint- 
ment,^ said  the  Count  kindly,  but  in  an  accent 
of  deep  sorrow.  He  then  opened  the  second 
note;  it  was  fastened  simply  with  white  silk, 
and  contained  the  following  words  :— 

^^  It  is  with  a  trembling  hand  and  beating 
heart  I  address  a  few  lines  to  the  best,  the 
most  perfect  of  men !  but  I  would  try  to  ex- 
plain the  motives  of  my  apparent  coldness,  and 
the  unthankfdlness  with  which  I  receive  your 
most  flattering  addresses.  I  can  scarcely  bdieve 
my  senses  when  I  see  you  condescend  to  look 
with  an  eye  of  admiration  on  a  lowly  orphan— 
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one  80  totally  unworthy,  in  every  respect,  to 
excite  your  love.  Oh,  pardon,  most  generous 
of  men,  that  I  am  obliged  in  public  to  avoid 
your  presence,  for  you  know  not  the  dangerous 
ground  on  which  I  stand,  suirounded  by  envious 
and  malicious  courtiers,  who  can  but  ill  disguise 
their  anger  at  the  kind  affection  bestowed  by 
the  Queen  on  one  so  humble  and  poor.  If  they 
once  thought  I  wished  to  be  loved  by  you,  a 
thousand  plots  and  intrigues  would  instantly 
be  laid ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Queen'*s  affection, 
I  should  be  banished  from  Court.  I  am  even 
afraid  to  speak  to  you,  for  my  greatest  enemy 
has  designs  upon  you.  Forgive,  I  pray  you, 
this  boldness  in  writing;  but  I  am  young,  in- 
ezpeitenced,  and  have  no  friend  to  guide  or 
counsel  me.^ 

After  perusing  this  second  billet,  Bosenlein 
fixed  his  penetrating  eyes  on  the  boy.  <*  These 
notes  are  both  without  signature,  therefore  go 
and  tell  your  lady-mistress  I  will  not  seek  to 
penetrate  her  mystery. — Ohl  what  a  world  of 
iniquity  is  this,'*  thought  Rosenlein,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  the  beautiful  boy,  and  he  sank  back 
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on  his  couch  ;  ^  what  am  I  to  believe  ?  is  there 
indeed  no  snch  thing  to  be  found  on  this  earth 
as  innocence  ?  Oh  !  who  could  look  on  BerUiaV 
angelic  &ce  and  believe  it  harboured  one  impure 
thought  ?  and  yet  that  was  certainly  her  golden 
tress  !^  He  then  reflected  over  all  the  dif> 
ferent  characters  of  the  Court,  and  at  last  con- 
cluded that  Philippa,  the  Catanese,  was  pio^ 
bably  the  enemy  spoken  o£  <^  And  Rudolph, 
who  is  this  Rudolph?  surely  not  the  biETe 
knight  of  the  black  armour ;  he  must  be  noble : 
and  why  does  he  not  himself  marry  Bertha  ? 
why  am  I  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  love?  The 
Queen  —  the  majestic,  noble-minded  Joanna, 
eould  she  be  so  deceived  by  the  young  girl? 
or  was  it  possible  she  could  thus  conddBcend 
to  lay  a  plot  for  her  mairiage  ?  Oh,  no !  it 
could  not  be  l^ 

There  is  nothing  so  melancholy  to  a  noble 
mind  as  to  view,  for  the  first  time,  human  na- 
ture in  all  its  native  deformity,  it  is  utterly 
sickening;  a  disappointment  in  love  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  hopeless  discoveiy  that 
those  who  appear  the  most  innocent,  most  gay. 
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moBt  delightfol,  are  reallj  worthless.  Before 
liifl  interviev  with  the  page,  Bosenlein  felt 
annoyed  and  disappointed,  he  even  fimcied 
himself  wretched  at  hearing  that  Bertha  had 
joyfdlly  downed  his  antagonist ;  but  now  his 
misery  was  tenfold  greater, — ^it  was  indeed  a  bit* 
ter  pang  to  find  his  first,  his  only  love  so  la« 
mentably  misplaced.  He  was  impatient  for 
the  evening  to  arrive,  that  he  might  again 
gamine  and  watch  the  countenances  of  all  the 
Court,  from  the  Queen  to  the  lowest  page. 
He  was  determined  no  look,  no  accent  should 
be  lost,  which  might  serve  as  a  clue  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery. 

His  physician  had  prescribed  perfect  rest,  if 
he  wished  to  be  sufficiently  well  to  attend  the 
tournament,  or  rather  combat  of  verses  and  *^gay 
science,''  on  the  morrow ;  but  no,  he  would  rather 
fi^r^  the  verses,  everything,  in  order  to  ascer* 
tain  the  truth.  ^^  At  the  third  hour  of  the  night," 
thought  he ;  it  was  then  the  Queen  held  her  Court, 
and  if  Bertha  should  not  be  in  attendance,  oh  1 
then  indeed  the  letter  would  be  all  too  true  I 
Never  had  a  day  passed  so  tediously  to  poor 
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JElosenlein,  it  seemed  to  him  tliat  the  houis, 
the  minutes  woald  never  end.  But  at  last  the 
sun  went  down  in  the  golden  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  song  of  the  birds  ceased, 
and  the  moon  rose  bright  and  clear  over  the 
dark   cone   of  Vesuvius.      He   could  wait  no 

m 

longer,  and,  in  his  eager  impatience,  had  ar- 
rived in  the  saloon  of  Castle  Nuovo  before  the 
Queen  appeared,  though  many  of  the  Court  were 
already  there. 

.  ^^  Oh !  you  are  the  very  person  I  was  dying 
to  see,^  said  the  laughing  little  Maria  of  Sicily, 
who,  unfortunately,  was  the  last  person  Ro- 
senlein  wished  to  behold.  **  Pnly  tell  me,'' 
she  continued,  advancing  her  rosy  face  close  to 
his ;  *^  oh  !  but  I  forgot ;  first,  say  how  you 
are:  you  were  wounded,  I  think, — oh!  quite 
recovered — ^that's  right.  Well,  now  then,  who 
is  the  black  knight? — nay,  I  am  certain  you 
can  tell, — ^it  is  useless  to  deny  it, — ^we  are  all  ex- 
piring with  anxiety  to  find  out, — ^is  he  the  Prince 
of  Bavaria  ? — ^it  's  strange  you  should  be  so  in 
the  dark !  Well,  how  I  long  to  see  that  little 
witch  Bertha,  for  she  must  know  all  about  him. 
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Oh !  if  you  had  seen  how  enchanted  she  ap- 
peared,— how  her  eyes  sparkled  with  triumph 
when  she  pkced  the  roses  on  his  brow !  Ah ! 
there  is  the  Queen  ;  now  for  it :  but,  bless  me ! 
Bertha  is  not  with  her  r^ 

Rosenlein  dreaded  almost  to  look  among  the 
Maids  of  Honour.  The  Queen  now  approached 
and  engaged  him  for  some  time  in  conversation, 
expressing  much  regret  for  his  wounds  and  dis- 
appointment  of  the  preceding  day. 

**  I  am  afraid  you  are  still  suffering/^  she 
said,  looking  anxiously  on  his  pale  countenance. 
^*  And  to-morrow  is  our  tournament  of  the  mind, 
as  my  dear  almoner  Petrarch  calls  it.  Ah,  me ! 
I  wish  he  were  here.  But  what  shall  we  do  if 
you,  the  Minstrel  of  the  North,  are  not  Well 
enough  to  appear  and  delight  our  ears  with  some 
of  your  beautifiil  Provenfal  lays.^ 

Giacinta  then  expressed  her  sorrow  for  Ro^ 
senlein's  suffermgs,  and  the  anxiety  she  and 
Bertha  had  felt  on  his  account  the  preceding 
evening.  When  Bertha^s  name  was  mentioned, 
Rosenlein  fancied  he  saw  a  cloud  pass  over  the 
Queen^s  expressive  features. 
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Where,^^  said  he  to  Oiacinta  with  trembling 
hesitation ;  ^^  where  is, — I  hope  youi  fSur  Mend 
did  not  suffer  from  the  &tigu«  and  excitement 
of  the  day.'' 

^^  Rather,''  answered  Oiacinta,  blushing  deeply, 
and  her  ingenuous  countenance  betrayed  that 
she  was  saying  what  was  not  true, — ^<  She  is 
not  very  well  this  evening.** 

A  slight  shade  of  displeasure  again  passed 
over  the  Queen's  fitce.  Rosenlein  longed  to 
inquire  more,  but  at  this  moment  the  bloated 
figure  of  Friar  Robert  came  hobbling  across 
the  room,  and  the  affrighted  &ir  made  way 
for  his  filthy  person* 

'<  Pray,"  said  he  advancing  close  to  Joanna, 
<^  IS  it  your  Majesty's  pleasure  that  your  Maids 
of  Honour  should  receive  serenades  firom  iheir 
lovers,  and  hold  converse  in  the  silent  hours 
of  darkness  with  gallant  knights  ?"  these  words 
sank  like  a  dead  weight  on  Rosenlein's  heart ; 
he  remembered  the  words  in  Bertha's  letter, 
^^It  was  indeed  Friar  Robert  who  discovered 
our  delightful  interview  of  last  night." 

(The   Queen  replied  with  her  usual  dignity) 
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and  did  not  deign  to  question  the  Friar  aa  to 
his  meaning. 

^^Hem!^  mattered  the  firiar;  *^  I  auppoae 
she  is  having  another  interview  to-night,  for  I 
see  she  is  not  in  the  royal  presence.^ 

^*  It  is  enough,^  thought  Rosenlein ;  **  oh, 
Btftha !  Bertha !  how  cruelly  have  I  been  de- 
ceived in  you!^^  He  could  remain  in  the  sa- 
loon  no  longer ;  the  very  air  seemed  to  breathe 
poison  around ;  he  withdrew,  but  as  if  his  toi^ 
ments  were  deemed  never  to  end  on  that  luck- 
less night,  as  he  traversed  the  palace  gardens, 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  figure  in  the 
distance  near  the  palm-tree.  Despair  led  him 
nearer;  it  was  indeed  the  sylph-like  fonn  of 
Bertha,  and  near  her  stood  the  taU  dark  figure 
of  the  black  knight* 

Rosenlein  turned  and  hurried  homewards  in 
disgust  and  with  a  bitter  feeling  of  disappointment. 
Had  he  .but  waited  a  few  mom^ts  and  listened 
to  their  conversation,  how  greatly  would  he  have 
been  surprised  and  relieved :  he  would  then  have 
learned  that  Bertha  was  innocent,  pure  as  the 
day ;  and  though  her  heart  was  devoted  to  his 
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antagoniflt)  he  would  Btill  have  loved  that  gentle 
being,  who,  in  many  lespects,  so  exactly  came  up 
to  his  beau-ideal  of  peifection. 

Poor  Bertha  was,  at  the  moment  he  saw  her, 
in  great  peiplezity,  and  did  not  feel  quite  so 
happy  as  a  romantic  young  damsel  should  have 
done  in  the  presence  of  her  lover,  with  the 
moon  shining  bright  over  their  heads,  and  no 
impertinent  listener  to  disturb  their  t^e-^^tite. 
She  had  sallied  forth  at  the  Duchess  of  Fondi's 
request  at  the  third  hour  of  the  night ;  but  in 
consequence  of  Antonio's  caution  she  informed 
the  Queen  of  her  intention,  and  also  of  the  se- 
renade of  the  evening  before.  Joanna  was  al- 
most as  anxious  as  herself  to  ascertain  who  the 
black  knight  really  was,  for  his  wondrous  valour 
and  migestic  aspect  had  enchanted  her. 

As  she  saw  that  her  wish  for  Bertha^s  mar- 
riage with  Rosenlein  could  not  now  be  ae- 
complished,  she  was  most  anxious  that  this  her 
real  lover  might  prove  worthy  of  the  dear  girl, 
and  hoped  the  Duchess  ofFondi  might  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery.  It  was 
the  thought  of  Count  Rosenlein's  disappoint- 
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ment,  that  gave  a  look  of  displeastire  to  her 
features,  when  Bertha^s  name  was  itientioned, 
for  it  pained  her  to  think  how  much  she  had 
helped  to  excite  his  admiration  and  loye  for 
her  &vourite  Maid  of  Honour.  At  the  third 
hoixt  -Bertha  proceeded  through  a  private  door 
leading  to  the  royal  gardens,  and  traversed  with 
a  light  and  cautious  step  dark  groves  of  orange 
and  myrtle.  Antonio's  words  still  dwelt  on  her 
mind :  *^  The  Duchess  of  Fondi  is  plotting  again;it 
you.*** 

Soon  a  dark  form  advanced  to  meet  her ;  she 
trembled,  and  turned  hastily  round,  when  a  welU 
known  voice  greeted  her  ear. 

^^  Bertha  !  my  adored  Bertha ! '"  it  softly  whis** 
pered,  ^^  stay,  I  beseech  you,  for  one  instant  V'* 
How  could  she  resist  those  accents  of  love  ? 

^^  I  am  going,^**  she  said,  with  dome  embar- 
rassment ;  *^  I  am  going  to  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi's  palace.** 

"  I  know  it,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  hitve  been  with 
her,  and  she  was  so  kind  as  to  permit  me  to 
come  and  escort  you  there." 

Bertha*s  fears  were  again  aroused.     ^*  Then 
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yoa  ue  well  acquiinted  with  the  Duchess  P^^  she 
stid  dxaving  back. 

**  Ah  I  '^  said  he  with  a  bittar  smile,  on  ob- 
aeniag  her  reserve  ;  **  I  see  you  noistrast  me,«— 
I  knew— -I  foresaw  the  disadvantages  of  having 
no  one  to  speak  in  my  behalf,  save  her;  and 
how  little— how  very  little  she  deserves  to  be 
trusted  f  indeed  it  has  given  me  unspeakable 
uneasiness  for  these  last  two  years  to  think  of 
the  innumerable  dangers  to  which  my  Bertha 
must  be  exposed,  in  having  such  an  artful  un- 
worthy protectress  as  the   Duchess  of  Fondi. 

One  glance,  however,  at  your  innocent  eounte- 

• 

nance  reassured  me.  I  felt  your  virtue  would 
cause  you  to  pass  triumphantly  through  all  the 
snares  which  beset  your  path,  and  guard  you 
against  her  dangerous  counsels  and  manosuvres. 
But  sad  indeed  is  my  fate,  with  none  but  this 
woman  for  my  advocate.  I  cannot  expect  you 
to  love  me,  for  I  know  she  commends  me  to 
yourr^iard*^ 

There  was. an  expression  of  such  touching  hu* 
mility,  mingled  with  passion  and  despair,  in 
his  proud  features,    that    Bertha   felt   all   her 
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efttttion  and  resolutions  of  ictenre  last  melting 
away;  there  was,  besides,  something  captivating 
to  one  of  her  generous  and  romantic  mind,  in 
placing  confidence  in  a  mysterions  and  unknown 
person,  who  had  no  name  or  fortune,  or  eren  ftiends 
to  leeommeiid  him.  How  could  she  behold  that 
majestic  being,  who  seemed  formed  to  oommand 
admiration  and  respect  from  all  the  world,  new 
kneeling  in  despairing  humility  at  her  feet,  and 
not  relent  ?  She  spoke  not,  but  her  countenance 
brightened,  and  the  stianger  read  in  her  every 
feature  that  he  was  beloved. 

<<  Dearest  Bertha,^  he  continued,  <<  your  situ- 
ation is  very  peiplezing ;  you  possess  the  devoted 
aflSsctions  of  Count  Rosenlein,  who  is  not  only 
the  most  accomplished  knight  in  Italy,  but  also 
the  most  deserving  in  every  way  of  your  love ; 
with  him  you  will  have  riches,  honour,  and  every 
happiness.  Oh,  dearest  Bertha,  pause— consider, 
before  you  reject  all  these  advantages.  Remem« 
ber  that  I  have  nothing  to  o£fer  in  compensation 
but  a  devoted  heart.  I  ask  you  not  to  share 
my  lot;  no,  I  would  not  take  advantage  of 
your  youthful  inclination  for  one  who  had  the 
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happiness  of  saving  you  fiK>m  that  wtetch  Weiv 
ner.  ''Tis  true  my  whole  hap^ness  depends 
upon  your  love;  bat  if  you  are  generous 
enough  to  bestow  it  upon  me,  your  worldly 
prospects  will  be  for  ever  ruined,  and  you  wil) 
be  compelled  to  renounce  the  splendour  and  hap- 
piness which  await  you  as  Count  Rosenlein^s 
bride.  Oh  what  a  &te  is  mine  !  duty  bids  me 
tear  myself  away  from  you,  loveliest -^  most 
perfect  of  mortals  !^' 

♦*  Stay,^'  said  Bertha  with  emotion,  "you 
judge  wrong.  Count  Rosenlein  has  no  idea 
of  soliciting  my  hand,  on  the  contrary,  eve^  if 
he  loved  me,  which  I  hope  is  not  the  case, 
he  knows  and  feels  that  I  shall  nev^  return 
his  afibction  otherwise  than  as  a  sister.  Ah, 
would  that  I  were  indeed  his  sister  V^  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  melancholy  smile,  **  for,  Kke  you, 
I  have  no  relations  to  love  or  guide  me.  But 
I  foiget,  it  grows  late ;  the  Duchess  is  watting."^ 

They  walked  together  through  the  orange 
grove,  and  across  the  beautiful  garden  of  the 
Duchesses  palace.  It  was  a  lovely  ni^t ;  the 
gentle  breezes  wafied  perfumes  from  the  flowen, 
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and  caused  the  silver  mopnbeams  to  dance  lightly 
on  the  sea,  and  the  vaves  gently  to  kiss  the  ge- 
xantums  and  cactus  flowers  which  drooped  their 
beautiful  heads  over  the  bank.  They  proceeded 
slowly,  for  Bertha  now  felt  quite  reassured^  and 
listened  with  delight  to  the  mysterious  stianger^s 
conYeisation.  Everything  combined  to  shake 
her  former  caution,  and  cause  her  to  obey  the 
impulse  of  her  heart ;  even  n^ystery  was  cap^ 
tivating  to  her  romantic,  we  might  almost  say, 
wayward  mind ;  danger  itself  was  delightful.  At 
last  they  entered  the  private  apartment  of  the 
Duchess,  thorough  the  casement  which  opened 
to  the  ground.  She  was  not  there;  but  her 
lute  and  mandoline  were  on  the  table.  Rudolf 
took  up  the  latter,  apd  sang  some  verses  which 
he  composed  at  the  moment,  exjH^sing  his 
hopeless  love;  for  hopeless  he  would  persist  in 
calling  it,  though  the  downcast  eyes  and  blush- 
ing cheek  of  the  maiden  but  too  plainly  r^ 
vealed  how  deeply  her  heart  was  touched.  Poor 
Bertha,  why  did  the  Duchess  leave  you  so 
long  in  such  a  dangerous  predicament?  your 
lover'^s  voice,  breathing  such  melodious  strains 
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into  your  enraptiired  «sr«  Tbere  die  sat,  csp» 
tivBted  vith  the  words— the  melody — the  voice, 
of  the  youthful  minstrel,  irhose  noble  fieatures 
looked  more  intellectual,  more  iNautiful  than  ever. 

The  room  was  lighted  with  teall  coloured 
lamps  of  perfumed  oil,  which  shed  soU  luxurious 
rays  on  the  magnificent  olgects  it  contained ; 
numerous  antique  vases  were  filled  with  fresh* 
plucked  flowers;  everything  combined  to  cap* 
tivate  the  senses  and  give  an  air  of  enchantment 
to  the  scene. 

The  music  ceased;  but  Bertha  continued  to 
listen  as  if  the  echo  still  dwelt  upon  her  ear* 
Now  Bertha  touched  the  lute,  whilst  Ruddf 
accompanied  her  with  his  voice.  Oh,  there  is 
nothing  so  dangerous  for  young  hearts  aa  thus 
mingling  their  voices  together  in  a  concord  of 
sweet  and  harmonious  strains.  At  length  thdr 
wild  melody  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  with  a 
countenance  which  expressed  extreme  agitation. 
She  made  many  incoherent  apologies  and  ex* 
cuses  fbr  having  left  them  so  long  alone.  Bertha 
was  much  surprised  at  the  expression  of  emotion, 
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80  very  onusoal  in  the  wiury  Diicliess.  She  vag 
rather  relieTed  by  it,  aa  before,  she  could  not 
help  thinking  her  protectress  had  som^  sinister 
design  in  leaving  her  so  long  with  Rudolf;  and 
certainly,  if  the  artful  woman  had  appeared  with 
a  smooth,  smiling  fiu:e.  Bertha  would  have  been 
confirmed  in  this  idea;  but  now  the  extreme 
disorder  of  her  attire,  and  her  pale  frightened 
countenance  showed  she  was  engrossed  by  some 
more  important  subject  than  her  designs  on  Ber- 
tha. 

^*  It  is  late,  I  believe,^^  said  she,  shuddering 
as  she  looked  through  the  window  at  the  moon, 
which  was  nearly  sinking  behind  the  heights  of 
Poeilippo ;  ^^  haste,  my  child,  you  have  scarce 
light  enough  to  reach  the  palace.  Go,  go,^  she 
added,  almost  angrily,  leading  Bertha  and  Ru* 
dolf  to  the  window.  Then,  with  a  sudden  ex- 
pression of  anxious  kindness,  her  eyes  filling  with 
teaia,  she  said,  '*  take  care  of  her,  Rudolf ;  guard 
her  well." 

^*  Was  the  Duchess  really  fioghtened,  and 
could  it  be  for  me?"  thought  Bertha^  as  she 
tiayersed  the  garden  with  Rudolf:  it  was  strange, 
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perplexing;  but  tliQ  innocent  giil  now  fi^t  n6 
fear  on  her  own  account ;  she  was  full  of  con* 
Ifidence  in  her  friend.  They  advanced  slowly — 
the  beauty  of  the  night  was  goue — the  wind  had 
nsen-— blade  clouds  flitted  across  the.  moon, 
leaving  them  sometimes  in  total  daikness— the 
sea,  which  had  been  so  beautifully  calm  during 
their  walk  two  hours  before^  now  dashed  tem- 
pestuously over  the  flowery  bank— and  thunder 
growled  in  the  distance.  Bertha  clung  to  her 
conductor'*s  arm ;  the  wind  was  chilling,  and, 
instead  of  wafting  soft  perfumes  from  the  flowers, 
it  dashed  the  cold  spray  of  the  sea  over  them : 
but'  Bertha  feareid  nothing  by  her  Rudolfs  side ; 
she  heeded  neither  the  darkness,  nor  even  the 
thunder,  which  now  burst  oyer  their  heads  with 
terrific  violence,  nor  the  vivid  lightning  which 
gleamed  around. 

Rosenlein  waa  again  near  them,  though  they 
saw  him  not:  he  had  returned  to  his  palace, 
but  the  agony  of  his  feelings  would  not  allow 
him  to  rest  for  one  instant  in  the  same  place. 
Though  he  now  felt  sure  that  Bertha  was  artful 
and  wicked,  yet  he  could  not  divest  himself 
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of  a  feeling  of  interest  fer  the  nnfortonate  girl, 
a  strong  irish  to  save  so  lovely  a  being  from 
perdition :  and  yet  he  was  angry  with  himself, 
for  he  was  conscious  that,  even  now,  worthless 
as  she  was,  he  still  loved  her.  <<  What  can  it 
be,^  thought  he,  <<  that  so  powerfolly  attracted 
and  awakened  an  interest  for  that  strange  girl 
from  the  very  first  moment  I  beheld  her  ?  She 
has  exerted  none  of  the  wonderful  talents  they 
say  she  possesses  to  excite  my  admiration,  and 
I  have  scarcely  heard  her  speak  ten  words. 

Absorbed  in  these  reflections,  he  continued 
to  wander  through  the  royal  gardens  till  he 
came  to  the  pahn-tree,  where  an  hour  aigo  he 
had  seen  Bertha  and  the  black  knight ;  it  revived 
all  his  painful  feelings.  *^  What  can  have  become 
of  the  poor  Bertha  ?^  thought  he,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  tree. 

Soon,  however,  he  was   startled  by  seeing  a 

small  black  figure  emeige  from  amidst  the  oiange 

trees ;    it  was  the  same  dark,  shadowy-looking 

iroman  he  had  seen  at  the  dreadful  burning  of 

old  Garrs  cottage  at  Drosberg.     Yes,  the  hag* 

gaid  features,  the   fiend-like   black   eyes  were 
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the  same  which  had  cauaed  auch  teoor  to  the 
old  Fnn,  who  had  dedared  the  apparition  to 
be  the  ghoBt  of  the  Lady  of  Salum.  The  figure 
had  then  oottainljr  disappeared  ao  myaterioualj 
through  the  burning  cottage,  and  up  the  steep 
rocks,  as  almost  to  induce  the  belief  it  was  a 
spirit,  and  had  given  much  cause  for  serious 
thought  to  Rosenlein.  He  bad  often  heard 
the  peasants  round  Dosbeig  talk  of  this  ap- 
pearance, whenever  any  misfortune  happened  to 
the  family ;  but  that  it  should  be  seen  at  Naples 
was  indeed  most  strange;  and  Rosenlein  fol* 
lowed  the  mysterious  apparition  as  it  glided 
through  the  dark  orange  grove  for  some  distance, 
till  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Duchess  of  Fondi^s 
palace.  Rosenlefin  paused,  but  still  kept  his 
eye  upon  the  black  figure.  It  approached  an 
open  window,  and  looked  cautiously  into  a  room, 
from  whence  Rosenlein  fiinded  that  he  heard 
sounds  of  music.  The  figure  then  turned  round 
its  pale  and  deathlike  features,  on  which  beamed 
an  expression  of  fiendish  joy,  and  disappeared 
behind  another  part  of  the  building.  The  music, 
which  was  wild  and  beautiful,  continued  for  a 
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long  tiaie.     RoMcnlein  wbb  afiaid  to  advance 
for  fear  of  dkooreryy  and  yet  lie  was  too  much 
intareated  to  leave  the   apot.      He   remaiiied 
concealed  amongai  the  orange  txees,   with  his 
ejca  fixed  on  the  windows  whenee  the  haimoni- 
ons  sounds  proceeded.     The  moon  had  near* 
I7  disappeared,  and  the  stonn  was  b^gittnifig 
to  rise  when  the  music  ceased,  and  he  again 
saw  the  small   black  figure   emeige   firom   the 
dark  part  of  the  building,  and  glide  towards 
the  grove ;  he  detennined  to  follow,  but  at  this 
moment  he  saw  Bertha  and  the  black  knight 
advance    firom  the   house   toward   the    thicket. 
When  the  shadowy  lady  had  disappeared,  Ro- 
senlein    followed   them   without   much   risk    of 
being  observed,  for  the  storm  now  raged  with 
fury,  and   it  was   perfectly  dark   except  when 
the  forked  lightning  cast  a  firightful  glare  on 
the  surrounding   objects.     Long  he  followed ; 
but  even  had  he  been  inclined  to  listen,  the 
roar  of  the  sea  and  thunder  would  have  pre- 
vented his  hearing  their  conversation. 

At  last,  a  long  bright  flash  of  lightning  dis- 
closed to  him  the  black  figure  standing  close 
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before  BerUia,  her  fiendish  eyes  fixed  vith  a 
horrid  glare  upon  the  poor  girl,  who,  the  mo^ 
ment  she  saw  the  apparition,  utlered  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  fell  senseless  in  Rudolfs  arms.  All 
was  darkness  again,  and  though  .Rosenlein  wait^ 
ed  in  the  gardens  till  the  storm  was  passed  and 
the  sun  risen,  he  saw  nothing  more  of  the  lovers 
or  the  black  lady. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Quando  del  delo  al  bel  natio  soggiorao 
La  despregiata  Astrea  rivolse  il  piede, 
LUmo  Piacer  die,  seco  avea  la  sede, 
Seco  far  ToUe  anch'  egli  al  cielo  ritonio. 
Per  trattenerlo  tutte  allora  intorno 
Gli  fur  le  Virtik ;  pianse  Amore,  e  Fede : 
Ma  tatto  in  Tan,  ch'egli  a  fuggir  si  diede, 
Lasciando  in  terra  il  manto  ond  'era  adonio. 
TroTollo  il  Duoloy  e  sotto  il  manto  istesso 
Ascoso  errandoy  ei^  che  '1  Piaoer  non  era 
Accolto  a  grande  error  fii  per  quel  desso. 
Quindi  inganna  il  bugiardo  ognun  che  spera 
Trovar  quaggiik  vero  Piacer ;  che  spesso 
Cio  che  sembra  Piacer,  e  Doglia  yera. 

ZAMPIEKr. 

Whsn  Bertha  reooveied  her  senses,  she  found 
herself  on  her  own  little  bed  in  the  Castel  Nuoyo, 
and  was  much  puzzled  to  imagine  how  she  could 
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have  been  brought  there :— could  Rudolf  have 
gained  admiaaion  into  the  Palace  and  thai  found 
his  WAj  through  all  the  complicated  ooiridois 
and  staircases  of  the  old  building?  it  seemed 
impossible.  And  that  dreadful  vision  !  it  made 
her  shudder  to  think  of  it ;  it  was  the  very 
same  apparition  that  often  haunted  her  dreams 
and  seemed  in  some  strange  manner  connected 
with  the  events  of  her  childhood,  for  she  had 
some  vague  and  indistinct  recollection  of  this 
dreaded  figure  being  the  fint  object  her  eyes 
had  ever  rested  upon. 

It  was  now  almost  dawn  of  day,  and  at  the 
fourth  hour  the  tournament  of  minstrels  was  to 
begin.  Bertha  knew  the  Queen  was  most  anxi- 
ous,-—nay,  she  abaolutely  reckoned  upon  her 
winning  the  golden  violet, — which  was  the  high- 
est prize  of  '*  Lou  saper  gai,"  and,  alas !  the 
poor  girl  had  not  even  yet  thought  upon  the 
subject  on  which  to  compose  her  song.  She 
was  now  so  completely  fatigued  in  mind  and 
body  that  she  could  not  even  rise  to  tune  her 
mandoline,  but  sank  back  upon  her  pillow,  and 
was  soon  buried  in  sleep;    nor  did  she  awake 
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till  Oiaemta  eaine  to  her  room  attired  for  the  flte, 
the  scroll  of  music  in  her  hand,  which  she  had 
composed  with  great  caro  and  study  for  the 
occasion. 

"  Why,  dearest  friend,^  said  she  trying  to 
rouse  Bertha,  ^'  of  what  are  you  dreaming  ?  not 
dressed  yet  ?  your  mandoline  all  unstrung  ? 
The  Queen  is  already  robed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  royal  cortige  will  depart.  Haste, 
haste !  you  will  ne?er  be  in  time/^ 

<* Dearest  Oiacinta,  I  am  indeed  to  blame; 
but  I  have  much  to  tell  you  of  my  wonderful 
adyentures  of  last  night.^ 

*^  Another  time,  dear  Bertha ;  now  dress  your- 
self, and  I  will  string  this  most  melancholy  look- 
ing  instrument.  I  daro  say  you  have  not  yet 
even  thought  of  what  you  are  to  sing,  and  whilst 
I  have  been  toiling  night  and  day  for  the  last 
week  trying  to  compose  something,  I  shall  see 
you  sit  down  and  pour  forth,  as  if  inspired,  strains 
of  melody  that  will  captivate  all  hearts,  and  per* 
haps  even  win  the  golden  violet.  Heigho  !  what 
a  blessing  it  is  to  be  a  genius  !^ 

''AlasP'  said  Bertha,  her  eyes  filling  with 
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teais,  ^*  I  have  no  chance,  and  I  fed  moet  guilty 
toward  the  dear  Queen,  for  I  know  ahe  fuUy 
expects  I  shall  win  the  prize.  I  ought  to  have 
endeavoured  to  produce  something  worthy  of  the 
great  occasion.^ 

^^  Instead  of  which,^^  said  Oiadnta,  endeavour- 
ing to  tune  the  instrument,  <<  you  have  not 
touched  this  lute,  I  verily  believe,  since  Count 
Rosenlein  arrived  at  Naples,  lliere,  now  let 
me  place  the  roses  in  your  hair :  how  lucky  it 
is  I  thought  of  bringing  them  !  you  never  bestow 
a  thought  on  your  appearance,  and  yet  how  lovely 
you  are  always,  dearest  girl !  Now  come,— what ! 
no  roll  of  music  ?  will  you  then  really  depend 
on  your  own  powers,  and  before  such  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people  ?  I  tremble  at  the 
very  idea  of  performing  before  so  many.^ 

The  royal  party  proceeded  in  the  same  state 
to  the  heights  of  St.  Elmo  as  on  the  day  of 
the  tournament.  The  arrangements  were  on  the 
same  scale  of  magnificence,  except  that  the  tilt* 
yard  was  boarded  over  and  seats  placed  for 
the  minstrels  and  troubadours.  The  prizes  were 
arranged  as  before  near  the  Queen,  but  instead 
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of  golden  spun  and  varlike  accoutrements,  they 
consisted  in  small  lyres  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
flowers  composed  of  precious  stones.  The  first 
prize  was  the  celebrated  golden  violet,  which  had 
for  centuries  been  the  object  of  troubadour  ambi* 
tion  in  Provence,  where  it  had  been  conferred  on 
the  best  performer  in  the  ^<  gay  science  ^  by  Jo- 
anna^s  ancestors. 

It  was  now  the  first  time  this  honour  was  to 
be  contended  for  in  Italy,  and  therefore  this 
singular  fete  excited  more  interest  among  the 
Neapolitans  than  even  the  preceding  tournament. 
Two  golden  violets  had  been  prepared,  that  the 
ladies  of  the  Court  might  also  contend  fi)r  this 
high  honour. 

Near  the  royal  canopy  were  ranged  the  celebrat- 
ed poets  and  men  of  genius,  who  were  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  competitors.  The  first 
of  these  was  Boccaccio,  wearing  the  dress  in 
which  he  had  been  crowned  at  Rome,  given  him 
by  the  learned  King  Robert,  Joanna^s  gmnd- 
father;  a  wreath  of  mjnrtle  encircled  his  noble 
brow.  John  Barrili  was  the  next  in  reputation ; 
these,  with   Barbatus  Salmone,  and  seventeen 
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other  distinguished  individuak,  were  the  twe&ty 
important  judges  on  this  occasion. 

Joanna  thus  was  lelieyed  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  decision,  and  reserved  to  herself  the 
pleasure  of  conferring  the  prizes  on  those  vho 
were  successful.  The  wits  and  geniuses  who 
had  the  courage  to  display  their  talents  before 
these  formidable  judges,  were  seated  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  large  open  area ;  and  amongst 
them  were  many  &ir  ones,  with  their  lutes  and 
mandolines,  deligbted  at  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing their  skill  before  the  young  Queen  and 
her  splendid  Court. 

There,  too,  sat  the  handsome  poet,  Nicholas 
Acciajuoli,  who  declined  to  act  as  a  judge  that 
he  might  be  a  competitor  for  the  golden  violet. 
Count  Rosenlein  was  also  tbere,  whose  pale  and 
agitated  countenance  showed  him  still  to  be  a 
sufferer. 

Immediately  before  Um  sat  Bertha,  with  Gi- 
acinta  and  her  sister  Sancha,  Countess  of  Mur- 
zano.  Bertha,  who  had  not  seen  Count  Rosen- 
lein since  the  tournament,  was  mudi  distressed 
when  she  saw  'him  so  pale  and  suibring,  and 
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addressed  him  with  more  kindneas  than  she  had 
ever  before  ventured  to  do,  but  he  answered 
her  coldlyi  and  with  almost  a  contemptuous  glance, 
so  that  she  felt  quite  piqued.  '*  What  can  have 
ehanged  him  so  suddenly  ?^^  thought  she.  '<  He 
^pean  almost  to  despise  me,  and  that  too  at 
a  moment  when  I  hoped  to  have  found  in  him 
a  true  fiiend. 

The  jongleurs  and  minstrels  now  struck  up  a 
beautiful  overture  and  chorus,  many  poems  were 
afterwards  recited  of  great  merit,  some  of  which 
were  thought  worthy  of  the  lesser  prizes.  CKsr 
dnta  and  her  sister  were  the  first  two  who 
ascended  the  golden  steps  which  led  to  Joanna's 
throne,  and  received  from  the  Queen's  fair  hands 
the  envied  prise. 

^^  Dear  Bertha,^  said  the  delighted  CUacinta 
as  she  returned  to  her  station,  ^*  this  is  what 
I  never  expected,  I  owe  this  happiness  entirely 
to  you  who  bestowed  so  much  time  and  kind* 
ness  upon  me.  Now  nncerely  I  hope  you  may 
be  the  winner  of  the  highest  prise/' 

''No,  indeed,""  said  Bertha  with  a  mehm- 
choly  smile ;   <Mt  is  impossible :   I  feel,"  she 
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continued,  as  her  eyes  filled  with  teais,    '^  I 
cannot  venture.^^ 

Rosenlein  overiieaid  the  coiiyenatioa»  and 
watched  her  emotion.  Oh  !  how  hard  it  was  for 
him  to  believe  that  interesting  creature  deceit* 
ful,  and  yet  the  adyentores  of  the  preceding 
night  but  too  phinly  proclaimed  her  to  be  so* 
Now  did  she  really  feel  the  sorrow  she  expressed) 
or  was  that  touching  voice,  those  tears,  all  as- 
sumed to  mislead  him  ? 

The  troubadours  and  Provenfal  minstrds  at 
length  sounded  their  proud  notes  of  defiance, 
and  the  golden  violet  was  now  to  be  contended 
for.     Beriha  trembled  and  turned  pale. 

^^  The  Queen  will  never  forgive  me,*^  thought 
she ;  "  for  it  was  principally  on  my  account  that 
she  so  kindly  prepared  a  second  violet  for  the 
ladies*  prise.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  feel  I  must 
make  the  attempt,  yet  what  chance  have  I  of 
success  P*' 

Acciajuoli  was  the  first  wha  had  courage 
enough  to  advance  with  his  mandoline,  and 
commence  the  contest  of  verses  in  the  Provencal 
language.     His  example  was  followed  by  many 
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others,  amongst  whom  was  his  interesting  pupil. 
Prince  Louis  of  Taranto,  The  composition  of 
the  latter  was  highly  applauded,  and  he  certainly 
wo^d  have  enjoyed  the  distinction  which  he 
coveted  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  that 
of  receiving  the  prize  from  his  royal  cousin's 
fidr  hands,  had  not  Rosenlein  fiur  eclipsed  all  the 
other  performers,  by  singing  a  pathetic  lay  which 
touched  the  hearts  of  his  attentive  audience, 
and  drew  tears  from  many  a  beauteous  eye.  It 
described  the  misery  of  existence  after  discover- 
ing  the  unworthiness  of  a  beloved  object.  Ber* 
tha  was  surprised  at  hearing  him  choose  so  sin« 
gular  a  theme,  more  particularly  as  it  was  sung 
with  such  real  feeling,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  such  deep  sorrow  on  his  countenance, 
as  could  only  spring  from  a  wounded  heart.  If 
she  were  indeed  the  object  of  his  love,  why 
should  he  suddenly  think  her  unworthy  ?  When 
Rosenlein  returned  to  his  seat  with  the  glitter- 
ing violet,  he  regarded  her  with  a  cold  con* 
femptuous  air ;  at  first  she  was  distressed  almost 
to  tears,  but  conscious  innocence  soon  restored 
energy  to  her  proud  heart,  and  in  a  moment 
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of  pique  she  tuned  the  stringg  of  her  mandoline, 
and  summoned  up  all  the  powers  of  her  mind. 

^  He  has  never  heard  me  sing,*^  thought  she, 
as  with  a  firm  step  she  traversed  the  fomudable 
space,  and  she  felt  as  if  suddenly  inspired  with 
a  determination  to  succeed,  showing  that  there 
18  "no  stimulus  so  powerful  as  wounded  pride. 
Bertha  had  never  struck  the  mandoline  with 
such  a  masterly  hand  as  now;  her  tinj  fingers 
moved  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  with 
a  force  that  was  quite  surprising ;  her  voice  had 
never  before  sounded  so  powerfully  melodious 
and  captivating.  The  Queen  was  enchanted  to 
see  her  fitvourite  outshine  even  herself,  and  ftr 
surpass  every  other  performer;  her  composition 
was  indeed  most  exquisite,  and  the  murie  beau- 
tifully adapted  to  the  words. 

The  ladies'  prize  was  immediately  assigned  to 
her,  with  many  compliments  on  her  splendid 
performance,  and  she  received  the  golden  violet 
from  the  Queen  amidst  thunders  of  applause 
firom  all  ranks  of  people.  Joanna  placed  it 
among  her  golden  tresses,  and  at  the  same  time 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  fiur  brow. 
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Hoflenlein  had  listened  intli  intense  admira- 
tion; never  had  he  heard  anything  so  exquisite. 

**  Oh,  that  she  had  not  written  that  dreadful 
letter!''  thought  he;  how  willingly  would  he 
now  have  fozgiven  her  for  not  returning  his  love, 
oould  he  but  persuade  himself  she  was  not  un- 
worthy. 

That  night  the  Queen  gare  a  ball,  and  Ro- 
senlein  hoped,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  might  be 
able  to  ask  Bertha  one  question,  without  being 
observed  by  the  envious  courtiers.     The  Duchess 
of  Fondi,  however,  seemed  determined  he  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  her,  for, 
under  the  pretence   that   Bertha  was  fatigued 
with  the  exertions  of  the  morning,   she  would 
not  allow  the  girl  to  stb  from  her  side;   nor 
did  Bertha  feel  any  inclination  to  do  so.     Ro- 
senlein,  seeing  he  had  no  other  means  of  speak- 
ing to  her  but  in  the  dance,  so  fiir  overcame 
his  angry  feelings  as  to  ask  her  to  be  his  partner. 
Bertha  was  much  surprised,  particularly  as  the 
Count  was  still  cold  and  distant  in  his  manner ; 
she  refused  him  with  a  haughty  air ;   the  next 
moment,  however,  she  was  sorry  for  having  done 
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go,  but  it  was  too  late  to  recall  him,  as  he  was 
already  gone  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room. 
Rosenlein  seated  himself  near  the  old  Bishop 
of  Cavaillon ;  they  talked  long  and  earnestly,  and 
Bertha  almost  ftncied  their  conversation  related 
to  her ;  she  was  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  seeing 
the  venerable  prelate  make  her  a  sign  to  come 
over  to  him,  and  as  the  Duchess  of  Fondi  had 
just  left  her  place  to  dance  with  Prince  Louis, 
Bertha  obeyed  the  good  bishop'^s  summons.  He 
conversed  with  her  a  little  time  on  conmion-place 
subjects,  till  Rosenlein,  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity, placed  himself  on  a  seat  which  became 
vacant  on  the  other  side,  then  in  an  eager 
tremulous  voice  he  suddenly  asked  her — ^*  did 
you  ever  see  that  dark  lady  before  ?^ 

'*  What  dark  ladyp^^  said  Bertha,  looking 
round  the  room  with  great  suiprise,  and  then 
at  his  fiice,  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  denote 
she  thought  he  must  have  lost  his  senses. 

^*  No  one  in  this  room,^  he  said  with  more 
reserve  and  embarrassment,  ^^  bu.t  a  dark  lady, 
whose  appearance  caused  you  to  £sdnt  last  night.'' 

Bertha  became  pale  as  death,  and   trembled 
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80  violently,  that  Bosenlem  feaied  •  repetitioa 
of  the  fiunting  scene,  but  she  xecoveied  henelf 
by  a  powerful  effort,  the  colour  rushed  back  and 
suffused  her  cheeks  with  a  deep  blush,  her  eyes 
were  cast  down,  and  she  said  in  a  fiidtering  yoice, 
<^  then  you  were  present  at  that, — that^— ^^ 

<^  Pardon  me,^  replied  the  Count  with  more 
kindness ;  '*  it  may  certainly  appear  officious  in 
me  to  show  anxiety  fbr  infonnation  on  a  subject 
which  does  not  personally  concern  me,  and  which 
you  may  wish  to  conceal ;  but  so  many  circum* 
stances  of  vital  importance  to  my  family,  and  to 
one  who  fills  a  jnother^s  place  in  my  heart,  are 
connected  with  that  mysterious  being,  that  I 
must  even  risk  distressing  you  by  imploring  you 
to  tell  me  who  she  is.^ 

^  I  would  give  worlds  to  know,^^  said  Bertha, 
regaining  her  composure ;  *^  all  I  can  tell  is, 
that  the  remembrance  of  that  fiend-like  creature 
almost  drives  me  mad,  but  I  know  not  why, 
except  that  she  often  appears  like  a  dreadful 
vision  in  my  dreams,  nor  do  I  think  that  I  ever 
saw  her  in  reality  till  last  night.  There  are 
circumstances  about  that  also,  which  would  at 

VOL.  II.  X 
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most  induce  me  to  beliere  it  to  luiTe  been  a  dxetm, 
if  you  too  had  not  seen  her ;  flir  yon  will  wsuctAj 
l>e}ie¥e  me,  when  I  tell  yon,  that  on  lecoTering 
my  senses,  I  found  myself  alone  in  my  own  re- 
mote chamber  of  this  palace.** 

Rosenlein  appeared  buried  in  thought.  *<  Have 
you  any  recollection  of  jrour  parents  ?**  said  he. 

Bertha  regarded  him  with  another  astonished 
stare.  <^  I  fear,*^  she  replied,  blushing  deeply, 
<<  that  you  have  taken  up  some  strattge  prejudice 
against  me,  which  certainly  the  adventures  of 
last  night  were  likely  to  confirm  in  your  mind ; 
but  it  is  all  the  same,**  she  continued,  with  a 
proud,  melancholy  smile,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  Then  suddenly  assuming  a  gay  manner, 
she  exclaimed,  <'  But  why  are  you  not  dancing  ? 
that  dear  girl,  Oiacinta,  is  sitting  down ;  why 
do  not  you  dance  with  her  ?** 

Rosenlein  regarded  Bertha  with  a  penetrating 
look,  and  asked,  "  Is  it  your  ftal  wish  that 
I  should  love  Oiacinta  ?** 

**  It  is,  indeed,**  said  the  delighted  girl,  her 
eyes  beaming  with  enthusiasm,  "  It  is  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart;   and  mudi  did    I 
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fear  that  I  ahoold  have  tliat  innocent  gxrrs  peace 
of  mind  to  answer  for.  I  heard  so  much  in  your 
pnuae,  eyen  before  yon  aiiived,  that^— that         ^ 

Here  she  was  again  embanaasedy  and  Rosen- 
lein,  gazing  on  her  with  excessive  admixation» 
said,  **  that  70a  had  the  generosity  to  wish  me 
to  loTe  her ;  and,  therefore,  kept  all  your  own 
splendid  talents  ont  of  view.  Oh,  can  this  really 
be  the  case  f^  A  heavenly  thought  seemed  to 
dart  through  his  mind ;  but  suddenly  recollect* 
ing  himself,  he  continued  mournfully,  '^  But  the 
letter — ^why  did  you  write  me  that  fisttal  letter  ?^ 

*<  A  letter !  what  lett^  ?  I  nevor  wrote  you 
any. 

*^0h,  could  I  but  believe  it,  I  should  be 
the  happiest  of  mortals !  Yes,  dearest  girl,  I 
should  then  adore  you,  even  though  I  know 
another  possesses  your  heart.^ 

**  Oh,  say  not  so  —  do  not  crush  the  hopes 
I  still  entertain  for  my  friend,  my  poor  con- 
fiding Oiadnta.  Though  I  cannot  admit  that 
I  hold  your  good  opinion  so  light  as  to  wish 
you  to  think  me  unworthy,  yet,  rather  than 

endanger  her  happmess,  I  would  have  you  con- 

K  2 
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tinue  in  jotir  enor,  be  it  what  it  may.  Rest 
assured  that  my  heart  is  solely  and  entirely 
devoted  to  the  unknown  knight,  who  was  your 
antagonist.  I  am  aware  of  all  that  might  be 
uiged  against  my  imprudence  in  giving  my  aflec- 
tions  to  a  person  whose  name  even  I  do  not 
know.*" 

She  then  proceeded  to  rekte  all  that  had 
occuned,  in  reply  to  Roeenlein^s  anxious  in- 
quirieS)  and  informed  him  of  the  way  in  which 
the  black  warrior  had  saved  her  from  Duke 
Werner.    Rosenlein  was  deeply  interested. 

*^  Allow  me  to  torment  you  with  one  more 
question.  Did  you  know  you  were  going  to 
meet  the''  black  warrior  last  night  ?^ 

^'  No,  indeed,  I  did  not ;  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi  sent  for  me,  and  when  I  was  half-way 
through  the  garden  I  met   ■     ^ 

Rosenlein,  wishing  to  spare  her  more  embar> 
rassment,  said,  *^  Enough,  dearest  girl,  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  of  your  innocence ;  but  now^ 
alas  !  I  tremble  for  your  safety  —  you  arc,  in- 
deed, surrounded  with  enemies.  Oh,  I  pray 
you,  put  no  fidth  in  the  Duchess.    See  with 
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wbat  anzioDfl  scratinj  she  beholds  us  eyen  at 
this  moment:  would  tliat  I  could  shield  you 
firom  the  dangers  and  temptations  that  assail 
jou  on  eTerj  side !  but  I  can  do  nothing.  You 
will  even  soon  be  removed  from  my  sight ;  for 
the  Bishop  of  GavaiUon  has  just  informed  me 
that  the  Pope^s  Bull  for  the  coronation  of  the 
Queen  and  King  has  airived,  and  that  the 
Court  will  remove  to  the  conyent  at  Ayersa^ 
while  preparations  are  making  here  for  the  coro- 
nation* I  shall,  therefore,  not  see  you  for  some 
time ;  but  I  haye  no  doubt  your  unknown  ad* 
mirer  will  gain  admittance  through  the  convent 
walls,  be  they  ever  so  strong*  As  for  that 
mysterious  being,  she  seems  to  have  the  power 
of  passing  through  fire,  ur,  and  water  with  equal 
jbdlity.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  last,  as  it  is 
also  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  speak* 
ing  to  you.  Oh,  remember  my  words  of  caution* 
Believe  me,  it  is  from  no  selfish  motive  I  bid  you 
beware  of  this  most  captivating  wanior.  His 
countenance  and  bearing  certainly  betoken  a 
kind  heart,  as  well  as  great  intellectual  powers  : 
it  is  natural  you  should  love  him  ;  but  still  I 
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have  strange  misgivings.  Nay,  do  not  tremble 
•nd  turn  so  pale,**  he  added,  gazing  earnestlj 
and  with  intense  interest  into  her  &ce ;  **  your 
features, — the  appeazaftce  here  of  that  unearthly 
being  which  seems  to  be  sonehow  connected  with 
youy^-eyerything  shows  me  that  my  suspicions 
must  have  some  foundation.  You  are  not— no, 
you  cannot  be  what  you  appear,  what  you  are 
called — ^the  orphan  Bertha  Linden.^ 

The  agitated  girl  was  listening  with  breathless 
anxiety  for  an  explanation  of  these  vague  hints, 
when  the  conversation  was  provokingly  inter- 
rupted by  the  odious  Baion  Hacken,  who  never 
allowed  Bertha  to  remain  long  free  from  his 
hated  presence.  He  now  obtruded  himself  upon 
her  with  an  air  of  great  importance. 

**  Stiange  news  this  evening,^  said  he,  leaning 
his  huge  person  towards  her,  and  putting  Ua 
frightful  &ce  so  close  to  hen  that  she  felt  almost 
suffocated.  ^<  Methinks  these  dainty  knights  >m& 
soon  have  to  exchange  their  golden  lyres  and 
violets  for  the  swoid  and  buckler,  if  they  wish 
to  protect  their  ihir  mistresses  fifom  fidling  inta 
Duke  Wemer^s  hands/^ 
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^*  Werner  !^^  exclaimed   Bosenleiiiy  eagerly ; 
**  has  be,  indeed,  airiTed  in  this  countrj  ?* 

*^  They  say  he  has  even  penetrated  as  far 
88  Capua,  and  his  progress  from  Florence  to 
that  place  has,  as  usual,  been  marked  by  fire 
and  blood.  Three  tkousand  followers,  desperate 
as  himself,  ore  said  to  be  in  his  pay.  Various 
stories  axe  afloat  respecting  his  intentions ;  some 
say  he  has  eyer  had  the  audacity  to  penetrate 
into  this  very  city.  See  how  pale  the  Queen 
looks ;  His  plain  she  has  heard  of  the  report.'''' 

In  truth  the  Queen  did  appear  distressed 
and  out  of  spirits,  and  there  was  a  gloom  on 
the  &ces  of  many  of  her  finends.  Baron  Hacken 
looked  exultingly  towards  them;  his  red  eyes 
gleamed  with  savi^  delight;  for  nothing  was 
so  gratifying  to  his  malignant  nature  as  to  see 
others  in  perplexity.  Then  turning  again  to 
Bertha  with  a  sickening  expression  of  love,  he 
said,  **  You,  my  fair  mistress,  will  surely  be  of 
our  party  to  Aversa.^^ 

*^  I  never  leave  h^  Majesty,^  said  Bertha, 
proudly. 

The  benevolent  archbishop,  who  had  (Served 
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how  disagreeably  the  tSte^-tSte  of  the  young 
people  had  been  interrupted,  now  kindly  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  quite  right  for  the  two 
golden  violets  to  dance  together.  Bertha  gladly 
accepted  Rosenlein^s  hand-— a  thousand  pleas- 
ing thoughts  crowded  into  her  mind  as  he  led 
her  to  the  dance  —  she  was  now  conscious  of 
having  been  restored  to  the  good  opinion  of 
the  man  she  esteemed  so  highly ;  ho  perplexing 
mystery  darkened  his  open  countenance,  his  every 
look  and  accent  breathed  the  tenderest  interest, 
the  most  devoted  admiration.  Without  one 
unfaithful  feeling  towards  her  absent,  unknown 
lover,  she  enjoyed  an  hour  of  great  happiness 
in  conversing  unreservedly  with  Rosenlein.  It 
was  a  delightful  repose  to  her  agitated  mind 
to  listen  to  his  disinterested  advice,  and  look 
upon  his  noble  countenance  without  having  to 
search  for  some  hidden  design,  which  was  but 
too  often  her  lot  in  her  intercourse  with  the 
wily  courtiers ;  and,  alas !  she  could  not  dis* 
guise  it  from  herself  that  the  handsome  brow 
of  her  own  chosen  Rudolf  was  not  entirely  fie^ 
from  an  expression  of  mystery. 
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^*  I  have  great  hopes,  Bertha,^  said  Rosen- 
lein,  **  that  your  wonderftd  penetration  will  prove 
your  safeguard  in  the  dangerous  path  before  you. 
Btiange  as  it  may  appear,  it  reassures  me  to 
see  you  distrust  everything  and  everybody; 
and  oh,  how  proud,  how  grateful  I  feel  that  you 
should  thus  except  roe  from  the  general  opinion* 
Yes,  I  am  enchanted  to  read  in  your  eyes  that 
you  place  implicit  confidence  in  me—- be  assured 
I  will  never  abuse  it,  nor  will  I  offend  your 
ears  with  one  expression  of  more  than  brotherly 
affection,  till — till  you  ;-*but  no,  I  see  it  dis- 
tresses you  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  the 
black  warrior  s  being  unworthy  of  your  love. 
Indeed  I  should  hate  myself  for  suspecting  such 
a  noble-looking  being,  if  he  did  not  appear  so 
strangely  connected  with  the  Duchess  and  that 
hideous  phantom.^ 

'<  Ood  forUd,"".  said  Bertha,  «'  that  he  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  so  fearful  a  creature. 
•Piay  tell  me  all  you  know  about  her.^ 

Rosenlein  related  the  strange  stories  of  her 

appearance  when  any  misfortune  befell  the  family 

of   Drosbeig.      **  The   peasantry,^   he   added, 

X  5 
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*^  assert  that  her  features  are  exactly  those  of 
the  old  Baroness  of  Salum,  the  deadly  enemy 
of  our  fiunily ;  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  died  fifteen  years  ago,  soon  after  her  un* 
fortunate  daughter.  Her  funend  is  still  xemem* 
bered»  as  being  a  mosl  splendid  spectacle.  With 
her,  the  old  and  wealthy  fiunilies  <^  Salum  and 
Rauen  became  extinct;  and,  what  seems  pecu- 
liarly strange,  she  bequeathed  her  immense  poa- 
sessions  to  that  rebel,  Duke  Werner.'" 

Bertha  mused  for  a  few  moments,  then  con* 
tinned,  **  And  you  really  saw  that  dreadful  fi- 
gure ?  you  saw  her  enter  the  room  next  to  the 
one  in  which  I  was  singing  at  the  Fondi  Palace  ? 
^tis  strange.  Meihinks  the  Duchess  must  then 
have  beheld  her  likewise,  for  her  countenance 
was  expressive  of  the  most  fearful  agitation  and 
terror.  I  did  not  believe  anything  could  tenify 
the  Duchess  so  wonderfully.  She  appeared, 
too,  really  apprehensiye  for  my  safety,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  said,  <  Take  care  of 
her,  Rudolf;  guard  her  well.^  " 

**  I  will  never  rest  till  I  ascertain  the  truth 
of  all  this,''  said  Rosenlein  with  much  .eneijy. 
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<<  I  now  fear  there  is  a  still  deeper  end  more 
dangerous  plot  against  you  than  any  caused 
merely  by  the  malice  of  the  Duchess  of  Fondi 
or  Philippa  the  Catanese,  Dearest  Bertha, 
the  powers  of  darkness  seem  indeed  to  have 
conspired  your  ruin.  Oh,  I  pzay  you  decide 
upon  nothing  without  the  Queen^s  advice.  Alas  ! 
she  will  now  hare  many  other  important  concerns 
to  occupy  her !  I  know  not  why,  but  I  like 
not  this  departure  for  Aversa.  The  people,  as 
well  as  the  Hungarians^  are  restless  and  dissa- 
tisfied, and  I  ftar  an  alazming  crisis  is  at  hand ; 
things  cannot  long  continue  in  the  state  they 
are.  Ood  giant  that  the  change  may  be  for 
the  better!  but  I  feel  sure  something  dread- 
ful will  happen  before  or  at  the  coronation. 
You  think  me  superstitious,  but  are  not  great 
fionily  crimes  often  visited  by  misfortunes  on 
their  descendants  ?  it  is  certainly  so  in  my  dear 
aunfs  fiunily,  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  why 
the  Queen  chooses  Aversa  for  her  residence  at 
this  important  time,— a  place  whose  very  name 
brings  to  remembrance  the  crimes  of  her  ancestor 
Charles  of  Anjou^  and  his  execution  of  the  no- 
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ble  and  innocent  young  Gonradine*  Yes,  I  havfe 
a  melancholy  foreboding  that  I  shall  never  see 
you  again.*" 

^^  Oh,  do  not  say  so/'  said  Bertha,  moved 
even  to  tears ;  **  I  should  be  miserable  did  I 
think  this  our  first  unreserved  conversation  vould 
be  our  last :  but  no,  I  feel  on  the  contrary  full 
of  hope ;  indeed,  I  should  now  be  perfectly 
happy  in  spite  of  ghosts  and  plots  and  black 
ladies,  were  it  not  for  poor  dear  Oiacinta ;  oh, 
if  you  would  really  examine  and  study  her  cha- 
racter, I  am  sure  you  would  adore  her,^nay, 
don^t  shake  your  head,  but — see !  the  Queen 
is  going,  I  must  hasten  away ;  you  will  never 
be  foigiven  for  having  so  completely  devoted 
yourself  this  evening  to  the  ^little  vain  upstart, 
Bertha;' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Sweet  clime  1  where  all  that  natore  gare, 

With  bounteoas  hand  and  free, 
Mountain  and  valley,  isle  and  eavei 

Still  smile  unchangingly. 
In  all  the  fair  and  lovely  hues 
That  first  awoke  Italians  muse : 
The  wanderer,  who  has  left  his  home 

In  a  far,  chill,  northern  land. 
Amid  the  classic  scenes  to  roam. 

Sweet  Naples  !  near  thy  strand. 
He  blesses  thee  with  fervent  prayer, 

As  his  footsteps  linger  o'er. 
In  the  halmy  evening  air. 

Thy  ever  beauteous  shore. 

DubUn  UnivenUy  Mag, 

It  is  always  with  a  melancholy  feeling  that 
wc  witness  the  departure  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  daily  inter- 
course,  even   though   they  should  not  be  en- 
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deared  to  ub  by  the  ties  of  friendship.  It  may 
therefore  be  imagined  with  what  a  sad  s^isation 
of  loneliness  Rosenlein  saw  the  Queen's  splendid 
cortigt  pass  by  his  pakce  on  their  road  to  Ayersay 
and  took  a  last  parting  glance  at  that  lovely  girl, 
whose  perfections  he  seemed  only  to  have  dis- 
covered to  make  her  loss  the  more  bitterly  fdt. 

The  interesting  young  Queen  looked  pale 
and  melancholy,  and  the  smile  had  vanished 
from  her  beautiful  lips  as  if  she  felt  a  pre- 
sentiment of  evil.  There  was  an  expression  of 
care  on  young  King  Andrew^s  symmetrical  fea- 
tureSy  but  he  smiled  when  the  Queen  addressed 
him  with  kindness,  and  as  the  people  shouted 
*'  vivas,^  and  King  Andrew's  name  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  united  with  the  Queen^s,  his  melan- 
choly air  passed  away,  and  he  bowed  with  delight 
to  the  populace. 

Prince  Louis  was  not  there.  ^*  Then  he  is 
not  going  to  Aversa,^^  thought  Rosenlein  as  he 
watched  the  cavalcade ;  **  this  is  fortunate. 
Though  the  Queen^s  brow  appears  rather  clouded, 
perhaps  from  having  just  taken  leave  of  that 
most  fiMdnating  of  men,  yet  I  doubt  not  that, 
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owing  to  ibis  separation,  she  will  enjoy  more 
real  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  during  the 
n&Li  two  month8,-**her  own  poor  husband  will 
not  appear  so  totally  deficient  as  he  unfortu- 
nately does  when  contrasted  with  her  intellectual 
and  graceful  cousin.*" 

The  last  of  the  procession  had  passed  away, 
the  shouts  of  the  populace  had  ceased,  a  per- 
fect stillness  succeeded,  yet  Rosenlein  stood  gash- 
ing from  the  window  as  though  that  brilliant  cor- 
(2ge,  contuning  as  it  did  the  one  he  loved  best 
on  earth,  was  still  moving  before  his  eyes.  For 
the  first  time  he  now  began  to  think  of  his  own 
plans.  He  could  not  follow  the  Court  to  Aversa^ 
as  it  was  the  Queen's  wish  to  liv^  as  privately 
as  possible,  to  restore  her  health  for  the  ap- 
proaching coronation,  as  well  as  for  a  still  more 
interesting  occurrence,  which  was  to  give  an  heir 
to  the  Crown.  But  could  he  remain  in  Naples 
now  that  he  was  deprived  of  her  who  had  made 
it  a  very  paradise  ?  He  shrank  from  the  thought. 
Yet  how  could  he  leave  the  neighbourhood  while 
she  was  exposed  to  such  mysterious  danger? 
No,  he  must  try  and  discover  something  more ; 
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the  Duchess  of  Fondi  remained,  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  extract  from  her  (however  difficult 
the  task)  some  information  on  the  subject  thai 
perplexed  him. 

Rosenlein  had  a  particular  aversion  for  that 
lady,  but  he  had  been  always  obliged  to  restrain 
and  disguise  his  feelings,  for  his  dear  aunt  was 
completely  in  her  power,  and  non^  the  &te  of 
the  interesting  Bertha  seemed  equally  to  depend 
upon  that  most  artful  woman. 

There  is  nothing  so  trying  to  a  feeling  mind 
as  to  heax  the  object  of  its  love  condemned,  or 
what  is  almost  as  bad,  not  appreciated  as  it 
merits.  That  such  would  be  the  case  with  re*« 
gard  to  Bertha  by  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  Rosen* 
lein  well  knew,  particularly  after  his  long  conver- 
sation with  the  lovely  girl  on  the  preceding  night. 

This  idea  made  him  pause  and  retrsct  his 
first  intention  of  visiting  the  Duchess,  he  was 
in  no  humour  patiently  to  hear  her  malicious 
insinuations  as  to  his  admiration  of  that  **  little, 
proud,  vain  creature,^  and  he  felt  quite  unable 
to  bear  them.  Yet  where  would  he  find  either 
9ympathj  or  consolation  under  these  trying  cir* 
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cumstances  ?  There  was  but  one  penon  in  the 
whole  Court  who  could  at  all  understand  his 
feelings,  and  that  was  the  yenerable  Bishop  of 
CaTaillon ;  Rosenlein,  therefore,  immediately  re» 
paired  to  his  beautiful  palace. 

It  was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
near  the  end  of  Posilippo,  close  to  the  sea,  and 
stood  in  that  spot  whidh  commands  the  most 
beautiful  Tiew  of  the  bay  and  city  of  Naples, 
with  Vesuvius  and  the  enchanting  shores  of 
Sorrento  in  the  distance.  In  this  very  spot 
may  now  be  seen. the  splendid  ruins  of  Queen 
Joanna'^s  palace,  always  pointed  out  to  the  ad« 
miring  traveller  as  <^il  Palasao  della  nostra 
bella  Regina  Joanna,  di  beata  memoria;^  and 
no  one  can  pass  without  pausing  to  admire  the 
good  taste  shown  in  the  building,  and  in  the 
choice  of  its  situation. 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  Inshop  quitted 
Naples  to  retire  from  the  world  and  end  his  days 
in  his  own  native  Provence,  he  bequeathed  this 
palace  and  adjoining  gardens  to  his  beloved  pupil 
Joanna ;  she  made  but  few  additions  to  the 
edifice,  but  it  became  her  favourite  residence. 
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The  Biflhop  of  Caiwilloii  was,  with  all  tibat  be- 
loi^d  to  hiflii  a  perfect  contnuit  to  the  di/^;iut- 
ing  Friar  Robert.  Peace  and  harmo&j  breathed 
around  him ;  the  &ce6  of  hia  domes^  were  ex* 
pressive  of  intellectual  happiness  and  bene volenee, . 
far  difTetent  in  every  respect  from  the  pampered  me- 
nials genezallj  seen  in  Uie  palaces  of  the  gieat. 

As  Rosenlein  proceeded  through  the  vaxionB 
apartments  he  met  numbers  of  poor  people  of 
all  ages  and  sexes,  who  had  been  consulting  their 
veneraUe  pastor,  and  who  were  ailwajs  sure  to* 
leave  his  presence  with  happier  feelings,  if  not 
with  heavier  puises,  than  when  thej  ebtered. 

The  Count  was  obliged  to  wait  for  some  time 
in  one  of  the  anto-rooms,  as. the  Bishop  would 
never  receive  any  noble  visitor  till  he  had  seen 
all  the  poor  of  his  flock  who  wished  for  an  inters 
view.  The  room  commanded  such  a  splendid 
view,  and  was  so  full  of  interesting  and  curious 
objects,  that  Rosenlein  was  not  sorry  for  the 
delay;  he  was  soon,  however,  intempted  by 
the  entnmce  of  a  man,  wearing  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi's  livery,  and  whose  fiice  he  thought  he 
kttew> — ^it  was  Antonio. 
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^  I  ask  pardon  for  inteiraptiiig  your  Eo 
celleniAi''  said  he  with  a  respeetfol  bow; 
^*bal  it  makes  me  so  happy  to  see  one  whom 
my  poor  lost  Lischen  so  greatly  honooied  and 
kved.'' 

^*  Are  you,  indeed,  the  unhappy  man  who  was 
deprived  of  your  betrothed  wife  in  that  dieadful 
night;  and  have  you  heard  no  tidings  of  the 
poor  girl  since  ?" 

*^  Alas !  no,  Eecellenza ;  but  yesterday  I 
heard  the  rebel  Wemer  had  entered  the  Nea- 
politan territory,  which  has  given  me  great  hopes, 
as  I  feel  sure  our  brave  troops  will  capture  him, 
and  I  came  to  consult  the  reverend  fitther  whe- 
ther anything  could  now  be  done  for  poor  Lis* 
chen/' 

**  And  do  you  think,^^  said  Rosenlein,  smiling 
at  his  simplicity,  <*that  a  man  who  for  the  last 
fftem  years  has  baffled  the  vigilance  of  all  the 
Princes  of  Oermany,  would  now  allow  himself 
to  be  caiq^ht  by  a  few  Neapolitans  ?^ 

*<  By  the  blessing  of  St.  Jenn«ro>  I  do  not 
daubt  but  that  every  success  will  attend  the  aims 
oi  the  Queen  our  Gracious  Lady.  I  will  not,  how- 
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ever,  intrude  my  eonceinB  upon  your  oondes- 
cenuon,  and  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  if 
I  seize  this  long  irished-for  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing a  few  words  of  caution,  as  I  know  by 
dear  Lischen^s  account  of  your  Eccellenza^s  good- 
ness, you  would  never  betray  an  innocent  man.*** 
He  softly  closed  the  door,  and  in  a  myste- 
rious whisper^  and  with  much  importance  in 
his  manner,  continued,  **  The  course  of  true 
love  is  rugged  enough  without  having  more 
difficulties  thrown  in  its  way  by  the  malice  of 
fiJse  friends  or  secret  enemies ;  pardon  my  pre- 
sumption, Eccellenza,  but  I  hear  from  many 
quarters  you  love  the  lady  Bertha,  and  in- 
deed, I  do  not  marvel  at  your  choice,  for  she 
was  two  years  in  our  palace,  and  never  did  we 
see  so  gracious  and  lovely  a  damsel.*' 

**  Can  you  tell  me,^  said  Rosenlein,  with 
much  interest,  **what  reason  the  Duchess  had 
for  bringing  her  here  f" 

^*  Your  Eccellenza  may  well  ask ;  it  is  a 
question  that  has  puzzled  abler  heads  than  mine, 
and  many  a  conjecture  have  I  heard  on  that 
point  both  here  and  in  Oermany: — there  was 
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a  story  at  one  time  that  she  wmi  mj  mistresses 
daughter;  but  I  don^t  believe  that.  In  Ger- 
many ihej  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  still 
more  formidable  personage,  the  fiend  Werner 
himself ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  something 
to  do  with  my  mistresses  bringing  her  here/^ 

^' Indeed  1^^  said  Rosenlein,  much  agitated: 
**had  the  Duchess  of  Fondi  ever  any  inte^> 
course  with  that  traitor  P^^ 

'^  Pray^  speak  low,  Eccellenza,  for  it  is  a  fear^ 
ful  subject  to  converse  about ;  nor  would  I  do 
so  in  any  other  place,  than  this  palace,  where 
every  one  is  guarded  by  the  good  Bishop  from 
evil  spirits  and  evil  men.  I  have  heard,  and 
from  good  authority,  that  at  one  time  the  Duch- 
ess was  very  intimate  with  that  fearful  person, 
and  some  whispered  that  the  Lady  Bertha  is 
the  daughter  of  both ;  but  I  can  never  believe 
she  sprang  from  anything  bad.  No,  no,  the 
Duchess  was  certainly  influenced  by  some  power^ 
ful  motive,  for  she  is  not  a  person  to  do  a 
kind  action  for  nothing ;  nor  does  she  mean 
kindly  now  towards  the  girl.  Chance  led  me 
one  day  to  overhear  a  conversation  between  her 
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and  the  Catanese ;  my  poor  liead  would  soon  go 
off  my  shoalden  were  I  to  disclose  lialf  of  what 
I  then  heard ;  but  this  much  I  will  tell  you^ 
that  they  are  both  determined  to  throw  eveiy 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  your  marrying  Bet- 
tha." 

We  will  not  inflict  upon  our  readers  the 
long  story  narrated  to  Rosenlein  by  Antonio. 
What  -he  heard  made  him  more  apprehensiye 
than  ever  for  the  lovely  girl.  His  loquacious 
informant  might  have  continued  talking  for  houis 
had  they  not  been  interrupted  by  the  entianee 
of  a  servant  to  say  the  Bishop  was  now  disen- 
engaged.  Rosenlein  therefore  left  Antonio, 
though  not  without  assuring  the  agitatied  youth 
that  his  important  secrets  were  quite  safe.  Ro- 
senlein found  only  one  penon  with  the  Bishop, 
and  that  was  the  one  of  all  others  whose  society 
he  most  enjoyed,  the  Poet  Boccaccio,  who  was  a 
sincere  admirer  of  the  talented  Bertha,  in  spite  of 
the  fair  Marians  dislike  to  her.  Some  pleasant  and 
truly  edifying  conversation  with  the  old  Bishop 
ensued ;  the  latter,  with  a  true  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity^  never  let  an  occasion  pass  without  en* 
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deavouting  to  improve  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  jet  there  'was  so  much  cheerfulness  and 
animation  in  his  discourse  as  could  not  fail  to 
please  even  if  it  did  not  always  convince. 

When  their  interesting  visit  to  the  bishop 
vas  ended,  Boccaccio  proposed  that  Rosenlein 
diould  accompany  him  in  a  walk  to  explore  the 
antiquities  and  beauties  of  the  coast  round  Po- 
silippo,  as  &r  as  Baja ;  to  this  Rosenlein  gladly 
assented.  The  excursion  was  delightful/ and 
"with  such  a  learned  guide  as  Boccaccio,  the 
beautiful  remains  of  antiquity  they  found  at 
every  step,  became  doubly  interesting.  Hours 
passed  away  and  they  were  still  gazing  on  ruined 
temples  and' the  amphitheatre  of  Pozzuoli,  when 
the  setting  sun  reminded  them  they  had  four 
miles  to  return,  and  that  the  grottos  of  Po- 
silippo,  near  which  they  must  pass,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Imrking  places  of  banditti.  They 
hastened  homeward,  but  did  not  reach  the  dan- 
gerous pass  till  the  short  twilight  was  ended. 
The  moon  gave  them  but  feeble  light  to  pursue 
the  difficult  path  over  the  mountain  which  Boc- 
caccio dose,  as  being. the  nearest,  though  the 
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most  rocky  and  steep;  indeed,  had  lie  bqI 
been  well  aeqnainted  with  the  path,  and  had 
not  both  been  expert  dimben,  they  nerer  could 
have  proceeded.  However,  they  had  soon  rea* 
son  to  be  ashamed  of  their  efforts,  as  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small  black  figure  gliding 
past  them  so  swiftly,  that  her  feet  seemed 
scarcely  to  touch  the  rocks, 

*^  'Tis  she  !  'tis  the  mysterious  being !  ^  ex- 
claimed Rosenlein;  *^  I  will  pursue  her  at  all 
hazards;^  so  saying  he  darted  up  the  cliff,  but 
with  all  his  efforts  could  not  overtake  the  shft* 
dowy  form  which  glided  onwards  with  the  greatest 
easci  and  soon  totally  disappeared.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  suddenly  sank  into  the  earth,  but  Ro> 
senlein  in  vain  sought  for  a  cave,  or  even  a 
crevice  in  the  rock  in  which  she  could  have 
been  concealed, 

^<  Surely  it  was  a  spirit,"  said  Boccaccio  when 
he  reached  Rosenlein ;  '*  if  ever  there  appeared 
a  ghost  upon  earth  that  certainly  is  one;  she 
has  the  face  of  an  aged  woman,  and  yet  more 
than  the  agility  of  youth,** 

was  in  despair  to  be  so  near^  and 
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yet  not  able  to  address  one  word  to  the  strange 
being ;  they  walked  on  for  some  distance,  till  a 
&int  sound  struck  their  ears^  which  appeared 
to  issue  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  they  re- 
doubled their  efforts  to  find  an  opening  in  the 
rocks,  and  at  last  perceived  a  light  which  seemed 
to  come  from  a  small  crevice.  It  was  only  large 
enough  for  one  person  to  look  through  at  a 
time,  and  though  Boccaccio  had  discovered  it, 
and  his  Quriosity  was  excited  to  the  highest  de- 
.  gree,  yet  he  generously  yielded  the  place  to  Ro- 
senlein. 

It  looked  down  into  a  cave  of  great  size  and 
depth,  hewn  out  of  the  tuffa,  of  which  the 
Mountain  of  Posilippo  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed. In  the  cave  stood  a  tall  figure  en- 
veloped in  a  large  cloak,  leaning  on  a  massive 
spear ;  his  iace  was  turned  away  from  Rosenlcin, 
and  was  also  concealed  by  the  broad  brim  of  a 
high  black  velvet  hat,  in  which  was  stuck  a  long 
black  feather ;  a  bright  fire  of  pine-logs  burnt 
on  one  side  of  the  cave,  and  showed  distinctly 
the  dark  outline  of  this  gigantic  figure.  A  low 
muttering  voice  seemed  to  address  him  from  a 
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disUnt  part  oF  the  cavern,  but  Rosenl^  coold 
not  distinguish  the  worda;  he  heard,  hoveva, 
the  tall  figure  saj  in  Oennan^  **  Nay,  this  it 
too  bad;  I  have  done  your  bidding  in  veal 
and  woe,  have  spared  ndther  the  raek,  nor  tor* 
tore,  but—'*' 

«  But  jou  would  cheat  me  of  my  rerenge  !^ 
exclaimed  a  shxill  woman's  Toiee,  and  at  the 
same  moment  appeared  the  diminutive  form  of 
the  black  lady :  she  sprang  so  suddenly  dose 
before  the  other  figure,  that  it  seemed  as  if  At 
must  have  dropped  firom  the  air ;  the  fire  Aone 
full  upon  her  &ce,  and  Roeenlein  could  mark 
every  change  of  expression  in  her  fiend«Iike  eoun* 
tenance.  ^<  Yes,  you  would  now  destroy  all 
the  projects  I  have  been  labouring  night  end 
day  these  last  twenty  years  to  accomplish;  tot 
this  I  have  lived  among  mountain  tonents  and 
rocky  dells,  the  wolves  and  bears  my  only  con* 
panions,  thunder  and  lightning  my  only  pastkne ; 
and  now,  that  I  have  her  in  my  power-«««ow 
that  I  can  break  her  heart — that  I  can  make 
her  expire  with  anguish  of  mind,  ten  thoussnd 
times  mere  keen  and  pierdng  than  any  pangs 
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tlni  can  rend  and  excruciate  the  bodily  ftame, 
yoa  dizink  from  the  task.  For  shame  i  Was  it 
to  be  deoeiTcd  by  you  that  I  spared  her  when 
I  tore  her  from  her  cursed  mother^!  arms  ?  I 
held  her  by  the  hair  over  the  {baming  torrent, 
the  lightning  glared  and  showed  me  her  agony, 
I  W9a  going  to  hnri  her  into  the  abyss,  when 
finddenly  the  delightful  idea  crossed  my  mind,-*-  • 
no,  if  she  dies  now,  His  but  a  moment^s  pain ; 
her  bmins  will  be  scattered  on  the  rocks,  and 
yien  all  will  be  over !  She  shall  live — live  to 
suffer  the  torments  of  Iove»— ^she  shall  love  with 
all  the  fisrrour  of  an  enthusiastic  innocent  heart, 
--she  shall  sacrifice  everything  to  her  affection, 
and  then  *->  ha !  ha  !  ha  I —  then  the  lover  shall 
not  only  desert  her,  but  shall  prove  himself 
to  be  the  veriest  monster  in  existence ;  then  she 
will  pine  and  die  of  a  broken  heart,  and,  oh, 
joy !  my  child  will  be  revenged  I*" 

The  ghastly  hag  continued  laughing  for  some 
time,  her  large  eyes  gleaming  like  coala  of  &re, 
while  the  tall  warrior  moved  not,  though  his 
plome  slightly  qnivered. 

Rosenlein  was .  so  horrxxr-struck  at  the  £Barful 
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words,  and  still  more  terrific  looks  of  the  black- 
lady,  that  his  senses  almost  failed  him:  the 
fnghtful  thought  occurred  to  him  that  Bertha 
was  the  object  of  all  this  direful  revenge. 

"  Go,''  she  continued ;  "  Go,  and  steadily 
pursue  the  path  I  have  traced  out  for  you. 
A  hard  task  indeed  for  a  young  man  to  gain 
the  affections  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen, 
and  one  whose  love  has  been  sought  by  worthier 
men  than  you  ; —  for  shame !  to  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment. One  would  think  I  proposed  to  you  to 
carry  off  old  Philippa.  Begone !  and  be  cau- 
tious ;  your  troops  are  in  a  critical  position  so 
near  Aversa.'' 

The  warrior  moved  slowly  towards  the  farther 
end  of  the  cavern. 

*^  Hold  I""  cried  Rosenlein  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der ;  '^  nor  dare  to  stir  one  step  till  you  tell  me 

where  What !  already  gone  I      Cowardly 

traitor,  but  I  will  pursue  you  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth.'' 

''  Ha  !    ha  !    ha  !  **   laughed    the    old    hag  ; 
'^  pursue  him  !    you  might  as  well  follow   the. 
lightning  or  the  roaring  torrent.     Go  your  way. 
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Count  Rosenlein,  and  you,  Boccaccio,  son  of 
the  song,  nor  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
crees of  fate/^  so  saying  she  suddenly  disap- 
peared. 

"  Stay  one  moment,^  cried  Rosenlein,  "  and 
answer  me  one  question,"  but  he  asked  in  vain  ; 
the  fire  became  suddenly  extinguished,  and  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  or  heard.  Rosenlein  with- 
drew his  head  in  despair. 

^^  How  could  the  old  hag  have  known  our 
names  ?^  said  Boccaccio,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing attentively  to  all  that  passed ;  ^^  'tis  true 
she  may  have  observed  us  when  she  rushed  up 
the  mountain  side.  But  who  do  you  suppose 
was  the  other  person  whose  voice  sounded  like 
that  of  a  warrior's  ?  '^ 

'^  The  old  hag  spoke  of  his  camp  being  near 
Aversa,^  said  Rosenlein,  ^*  from  which  I  strongly 
suspect  him  to  be  the  outlaw,  Duke  Werner." 

Boccaccio  trembled  at  the  name,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Rosenlein  to  return  with 
him  to  Naples,  for  he  was  not  expert  in  the 
use  of  arms,  and  therefore  anticipated  no  plea- 
sure in   an   encounter  with   that   most  dreaded 
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of  men ;  but  Rosenlein  resolved  to  wait,  hoping 
the  dawA  of  daj  would  enable  them  to  find 
some  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  then,  if  all  his 
efforts  proved  useless,  he  was  determined  to  take 
the  few  fbllowers  he  had  brought  to  Naples  and 
seek  Duke  Werner  in  bis  strong  encampment  at 
Capua. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A  daring  leader  of  the  roving  bands; 
Intestine  spoilen  of  their  oatiTe  lands ; 
Free  soldiers,  bold  companions  of  the  blades- 
Will  was  their  law,  and  plunder  was  their  trade. 

Shepherd. 

There  are  things 
Which  holiest  lips  most  ask  in  vain ;  else  might 
Our  frail  intelligence  (which  scarce  unveils 
One  secret  ibroe  that  moves  the  various  play 
Of  these  terrestrial  elements)  prevail 
Against  supernal  wisdom,  and  confound 
The  concord  of  the  universe. 

Setmek. 

The  next  daj  a  cavalcade  was  seen  irindiiig 
round  the  rockj  pass  near  Itri,  on  the  road 
from  Naples  to  Capua.  A  mail-dad  knight, 
mounted  on  a  white  charger,  rode  at  the  head 
of  this  hand,  which  consisted  of  forty  horsemen. 
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equipped  for  battle;  they  proceeded  detwn  tbe 
steep  path  at  a  rapid  pace,  bat  in  sach  perfect 
order  as  showed  them  to  be  men  aocusiomed 
to  the  field. 

It  was  yet  early,  but  the  commander,  witli 
great  impatience  of  manner,  was  continually  uxg* 
ing  his  troop  to  hasten  forward.  He  wore  his 
vizor  closed,  and  from  his  helmet  waived  a  plume 
of  white  feathers ;  his  armour  wis  richly  inlaid 
with  gold,  and  the  housings  of  his  white  charger 
were  ornamented  in  the  same  costly  manner; 
on  his  shield  was  emblazoned  a  golden  lion  in 
a  silver  fieldi  which  emblem  appeared  also  on 
the  shields  and  banners  of  his  followers,  and 
proclaimed  him  to  be  the  valiant  knight  and 
minstrel  of  the  north,  Count  Rosenlein. 

The  trusty  old  squire,  who  rode  immediately 
behind,  ever  and  anon  presumed  to  address  words 
of  caution  to  his  bold  young  master.  Though 
.trained  to  a  life  of  warfare  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  accustomed  as  he  was  to  danger, 
for  he  always  rode  close  to  his  chief^s  pexson 
in  the  deadliest  onslaught,  yet  he  looked  upon 
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the  preaent  expedition  to  Duke  Werner's  camp 
as  irozse  than  madness. 

'^  Your  blessed  father/^  said  the  brave  old 
man,  ^^  was  indeed  always  foremost  in  battle, 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  counsel  a  different 
line  of  conduct  to  his  noble  son  ;  but  pardon 
me,  most  gracious  lord,  if  I  say  he  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  giving  battle  to  those  evil 
spnits  who  inhabit  the  Harz  Mountains,  as 
put  himself  in  the  clutches  of  a  company  of 
advttitttrers  such  as  Werner  commands.  I  wonder 
the  Queen  and  Court  remain  so  tranquilly  at 
Aversa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  imps  of 
Satan/' 

^^  That  is  the  very  reason  why  we  have  not 
much  to  fear/'  said  Rosenlein  impatiently ;  ^^  for 
assuredly  Duke  Werner  is  in  the  pay  of  one  of 
the  great  parties,  and  therefore  likely  to  remain 
quiet  till  his  services  are  called  for  at  the  ap-> 
proaching  crisis.'*^ 

The  old  squire  was  apparently  somewhat  satis- 
fied by  this  argument,  for  he  returned  to  his  pro- 
per station  behind  his  master.      They  had  nearly 
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resdied  the  bottotti  of  the  moimUtiii  ivbett  «a 
abrupt  turn  of  road  disclosed  a  magniAceiii  idew 
over  the  lovely  plain  of  Capiia>  with  its  oiange- 
groves  amd  paik-like  scenery,  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  majestic  Apennines,  and  on  the  othcv  by 
the  blue  Meditenanean,  forming  the  beai^ifid 
Bay  of  Mob  di  Gaeta.  The  nearest  objeeta 
which  met  their  admiring  gaze  were  the  stakdy 
toweiB  of  Aversa.  Bosodein  paused  for  an  in* 
stant  to  take  a  survey  of  that  interestmg  plaee 
which  contained  the  dear  object  of  his  anxioQs 
hopes  and  fears :  he  could  easily  distinguish  the 
Celestine  Monastery  where  the  Court  resided; 
its  iamous  garden  appeared  even  at  that  distance 
to  be  lovely  in  the  extreme;  the  palm-trees, 
which  waived  graoefully  over  the  numerous  ter- 
races, were  as  fine  as  if  growing  in  their  own 
African  soil,  and  by  their  light  foliage  foimed 
a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  daric  orange-grovea 
behind,  and  the  stately  pines  which  reared  their 
giant  heads,  like  a  garden  of  verdure,  high  in 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 

Roeenlein  turned  away  from  the  enchanting 
view  and  pursued  the  road  to  Capua,  much  to 
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tiie  ditmaj  of  hia  foUoireny  who  had  all  feekonod 
ai  least  upon  an  hoards  refimhment  for  themaelTes 
aad  their  steeds  at  Averaa.  The  old  squire, 
indeed^  endeftiroitred  to  persuade  him  of  the 
expediency  of  the  measvie ;  but  Rosenleia  with* 
stood  his  entieatj^  and  his  own  ardent  wish  to 
behold  Bertha.  '^  Bat  no,""  thought  he,  ''  my 
eyes  shall  not  be  blessed  with  a  sighl  of  her 
till  I  have  removed  some  of  the  dangers  with 
whaeh  she  is  threatened."  He  hoped,  by  ap-^ 
pealing  to  Wemer^s  cupidity,  to  obtain  some 
infonnation  on  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  his 
thoii^ts ;  he  well  knew  the  mercenary  character 
of  that  chief,  and  though  aware  that  he  cared  for 
none  of  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  yet  he  acknow« 
ledged  some  dependence  upon  the  Elmperor  of 
Oeraumy,  and  in  this  quarter  Rosenlein'^s  iamily 
and  connexions  gave  him  great  influence ;  stiU, 
as  there  was  much  danger  in  the  project,  he 
generously  determined  not  to  inform  any  one  of 
his  intentions. 

It  was  precisely  this  which  increased  the 
anxiety  of  the  prudent  old  squire  for  his  be* 
loved  master^s  safety,   as  he  justly  concluded 
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that  if  the  Duke  Wemer,  according  4o  hk  usqaI 
custom,  should  batcher  their  'whole  party,  no 
one  would  be  a  bit  the  wiser ;  the  Quoen  woqU 
imagine  that  Rosenlein  had  departed  for  his 
Awn  country,  and  bestow  no  thought  upon  his 
safety,  "  Well,  St.  Antonio  di  Padova  and 
our  Lady  protect  us  !^^  devoutly  ejaculated  th^ 
pld  man  as  they  turned  their  backs  upon  Aveisa. 
His  last  hope  was  now  extinguished,  and  he  ro» 
signed  himself  to  his  fate.  <*  After  all,**'  thought 
he,  ^<  they  will  not  dare  to  lift  their  cursed 
hands  against  my  master,  a  sovereign  Count  of 
the  Holy  Empire ;  they  must  respect  the  chief 
and  representative  of  two  such  powerful  fiimilies 
as  the  Veronese  Bracciano,  and  the  Rosenleins 
of  Tyrol ;  and  what  matters  if  my  old  useless 
life,  and  this  handful  of  the  Rosenlein  vassals, 
should  be  sacrificed ;  'tis  the  duty  and  pleasure 
of  every  faithful  follower  to  die  for  his  li^  lord.^^ 
Buch,  indeed,  were  the  reflections  of  all  the  d&* 
voted  band,  and  they  turned  with  bold  an4 
almost  cheerful  countenances  towards  the  gloomy 
camp  of  Duke  Werner. 

It  was  the  maxim  of  these  companies  of  ad** 
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ventttieis  to  use  every  means  of  inspiring  terror 
bj  tbeir  dzess  and  appearance,  as  well  as  by 
their  frightful  deeds  of  cruelty.  Many  wore 
<coats  of  mail,  made  to  represent  a  skeleton, 
the  helmet  forming  the  grinning  death Vhead. 
However,  most  of  the  troops  which  Rosenlein 
and  his  followers  could  now  distinguish  within 
the  camp,  weire  well-equipped  in  black  armour, 
with  the  death^s-head  emblazoned  upon  their 
shields.  They  had  chosen  a  most  luxurious  spot 
for  encampment  near  the  old  town  of  Capua; 
a  neighbourhood  which  still  preserves  its  andent 
&me  for  garden-like  scenery.  Graceful  vines 
were  hanging  with  their  purple  fruit  in  festoons, 
under  the  cool  shade  of  lofty  elms  and  oaks, 
and  the  pale  olive,  and  the  scented  myrtle,  the 
tall  cypress,  and  a  thousand  varieties  of  odorous 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  grew  in  wild  pro* 
fusion  on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  river,  in 
whose  dear  waters  were  reflected  the  white  towers 
of  Aversa,  and  the  blue  and  distant  Apennines. 

On  approaching  the  boundary  of  the  camp, 
Rosenlein  met  three  knights  issuing  from  it, 
whose  dress  showed  them  to  be  Neapolitan  nobles. 
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They  turned  suddenly  on  perceiving  Roeenlein^s 
band,  as  if  to  avoid  observation,  but  {Whd  tli9 
glimpse  he  caught  of  their  features,  he  strongly 
snspected  them  to  be  Charles  Artus,  Duke  of 
Nocera,  husband  of  Maria  of  Sicily ;  the  Coiiad 
of  Murzano,  the  beloved  husband  of  Sandia, 
and  the  Taliant  and  learned  Nicholas  Acekguoli. 
It  was  with  grief  and  surprise  that  Bosenlein 
beheld  the  last»mentioned  person,  for  his  eh** 
meter  stood  so  high  for  integrity  as  well  as  genius 
that  Rosenlein  eould  scarcely  believe  he  was  now 
engaged  in  a  plot  with  those  two  turbulent  noblea. 

The  appearance  of  these  knights  coming  from 
the  camp,  confirmed  Rosenlein^s  suspicion  that 
Werner  was  now  here  to  assist  the  Neapolitens, 
and  he  could  not  avoid  n^ecting  on  the  miseries 
these  restless  and  ambitious  men  were  entailing 
on  their  country  and  themselves. 

<^That  loTely  interesting  San(^a,^'  thought 
Rosenlein,  *^how  agonizing  would  be  her  grief 
if  she  found  her  adored  husband  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  which  will  probably  bring  nun  and 
disgiace  upon  his  family  and  himself." 

<*  Were  it  not  better  to  sound  a  parley  ?^^ 
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sskecl  the  old  sqaive,  as  he  observed  Rosenlelm 
pMpaxed  to  enter  the  camp. 

^^Trae,^''  said  Rosenlein,  who  had  been  so 
absorbed  in  thought  as  not  to  see  how  near 
ikey  had  approached ;  *<  sound  the  tnimpet.^^ 

In  answer  to  this  mimmons,  a  hundred  giim 
waniDis  appeared,  commanded  bj  a  ferocious^ 
looking  man  of  gigantic  stature,  who  demanded 
in  an  insolent  manner  what  was  the  bmdness 
of  the  stranger  knight. 

^  I  etaye  audience  of  your  chief,  Duke  Wer* 
B«r,^  said  Rosenlein. 

<^  And  who  are  jou  that  show  such  pre* 
sumption?  Do  you  think  the  noble  Duke  is 
to  listen  to  every  knight^enant  that  has  the 
audacity  to  approach  our  camp  ?^ 

^'  Tell  him/'  said  the  squire,  <*  that  Albert, 
Count  of  Rosenlein  and  Baron  of  Browneck  in 
Tyrol,  Count  of  Braceiano  in  Verona,  Warden 
of  the  Adige  Marches,  Lord  of  the  castles  and 
domains  of  Regano, — '^'^ 

«*  Stop,  stop  r'  said  the  grim  Wemcrite,  •*  in 
the  deviPs  name  how  am  I  to  remember  all 
these  people  P^ 
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^' There  is  only  one  Lord  hexe  who  cmves 
audience,  the  noble  Count  of  Rosenlein  and 
Biacciano/^ 

^^  If  that 's  not  trae  I  am  no  servant  of  the 
devil,  but  for  once  1 11  do  your  bidding,^  ao 
saying  he  wheeled  round  his  gigantic  person  and 
entered  the  largest  tent.  After  some  time  had 
elapsed  he  returned  with  a  malicious  sneer  upon 
his  brutal  countenance,  and  said)  ^^  Our  noble 
Duke  says  you  are  welcome,  but  as  he  is  not 
fond  of  parting  with  his  guests,  you  must  sub- 
mit to  remain  as  long  as  he  pleases ;  and  as  fox 
these  varlets  in  your  tmiui  they  will  now  be 
useless  to  you,  though  their  accoutrements  and 
horses  may  be  of  much  service  to  us ;  therefore 
the  Duke  in  great  condescension  will  spare  their 
lives  and  allow  them  to  be  stripped  naked  and 
turned  away  without  cutting  off  their  heads, 
which  is  our  usual  practice/^    , 

^'  Are  these  indeed  the  words  of  your  com- 
mander,^ said  Rosenlein ;  ''be  assured  he  shall 
bitterly  rue  this  insolence.  Come,  my  followers, 
we  will  return.'' 

''  Not  BO  quickly ,*'  roared  the  tall  Wemerite, 
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0eiziiig  the  bridle  of  Rosenlein's  steed,  and  at 
the  same  moment  hifi  devoted  band  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  enemies.  The  brave  Ty- 
rolese  saw  their  danger,  but  were  resolved  to 
defend  their  master  to  the  utmeet,  and  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

Rosenlein  soon  disengaged  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  his  assailant,  whose  huge  body  rolled 
:in  the  dust ;  then  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troop,  he  determined  to  cut  his  way 
•through  the  host  of  his  opponents,  whose  numbers 
continually  increased.  A  fierce  struggle  now 
ensued,  and  blood  flowed  in  torrents,  giving 
fearful  prooft  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
contest. 

Rosenlein's  little  band  seconded  the  efforts 
*of  their  brave  leader,  and  though  vastly  out- 
numbered, would  have  effected  their  retreat,  had 
not  a  warrior  approached  who  boro  on  his  shield 
these  impious  words :  *'  I  am  Duke  Werner, 
the  chief  of  the  great  company,  the  enemy  of 
God,  of  pity,  and  of  mercy." 

By  threats  and  curses  he  roused  the  drooping 
courage  of  his  men,  and  himself  attacked  Rosen- 
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leitt  witk  great  fury.  Long  was  ike  Gombat,  Iml 
the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Tjrolese  codd  not 
avail  against  the  overpowering  numbers  brought 
agunst  them.  Rosenlein's  noble  chaiger  saak  to 
the  earth  pierced  with  wounds,  whilst  his  brave 
master,  separated  from  his  band,  and  severely 
wounded,  was  disarmed  and  made  prisoner. 

He  was  carried  to  a  tent,  where,  totally  ex- 
hausted with  pain  of  mind  and  body,  he  sank 
upon  the  floor.  We  must  now  leave  him  in 
his  pitiable  situation,  and  proceed  to  the  place 
vrhere  his  whole  thoughts  were  durected,  namdf, 
to  the  Celestine  Convent  of  Aversa. 

At  that  yery  moment  the  beings  most  isr 
teresting  to  him  were  enjoying  a  repose  to  whidH 
in  the  turbulent  capital,  they  had  long  been 
strangers.  The  scene  had  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  every  one;  in  the  lovely  gardens  whioh  8U»* 
rounded  the  convent  there  was  no  etiquette^  no 
Friar  Robert  to  torment  them  by  his  brutality, 
no  Empress  of  Constantinople  to  awe  them  by 
her  harsh  overbearing  dignity. 

The  young  Queen  had  brought  hither  only 
the  select  of  her  fiivourites,  and  these  were  dia* 
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tingiiidied  more  by  their  affection  and  amiability 
than  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  genins. 

Joanna  playfally  observed,  as  she  now  sat  em«- 
broidering  under  a  shady  palm*tree,  *^  If  I  had 
not  my  Bertha,  I  should  really  think  we  had 
left  all  our  leaniing  and  wit,  as  well  as  our 
tonnents,  behind  us  in  Naples.  It  is  delightful 
to  be  able  to  read,  walk,  or  sit,  without  having 
poor  old  stiff  De  Banx  at  our  elbow  to  preach 
etiquette.  And  dear  Andrew,^  she  continued, 
addressing  her  husband,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
green  turf  at  her  feet  with  a  book  in  his  hand 
—his  eyes  turned  to  her  beaming  fiu^e  with  an 
eq>ressi<m  of  rapturous  love— «'*  you  are  here 
quite  another  creature.  I  do  ihink  my  im^' 
penal  aunt,  with  her  Uack  eyes,  icted  upon  you 
like  a  Jattatore;  or  you  weie  oveipowered,  as 
I  muit  confess  I  ofUn  was,  with  Acciajuoli's  and 
Suhnone's  learned  disquisitions.^^ 

**  Oh,^  said  the  young  King,  **  could  we  but 
spend  oUr  Uves  here,  in  this  spot,  and  never  sea 
any  other  ftces  but  the  dear  ones  now  around 
us,  how  happy,  dearest  Joanna,  how  delightful 
would  be  our  &te  !** 
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"  Nay,  this  is  going  rather  too  6r,  dear  An« 
drew ;  look  at  my  Sancha,  her  anxious  counte- 
nance does  not  quite  acquiesce  in  this  sweeping 
clause :  would  you  ezdude  her  brate  husband, 
Count  Murzano,  from  our  circle  ?'' 

Andrew  turned  pale  at  these  words.  Did  he, 
then,  suspect  that  the  Count  was  at  that  mo- 
ment plotting  against  him,  or  was  it  natural 
instinct  which  made  him  dislike  those  who 
jrished  him  ill  ? 

^*  And  our  brave  minstrel.  Count  Rosenlein,^ 
continued  the  Queen ;  *^  surely  you  would  make 
an  exception  in  his  faTOur?^ 

<^  Oh  yes,^  said  Andrew,  his  fiice  again  bright- 
ening, **  he  is  always  delightful.  Oh,  that  I 
were  like  him,  dearest  Joanna  1  then,  indeed, 
you  would  love  me.**' 

<*  I  love  you  as  you  are,^^  said  the  Queen, 
with  the  sincerity  of  true  affection;  then  look- 
ing towards  Bertha,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
ground  at  a  little  distance,  with  a  fiame  before 
her,  she  said,  ^*  what  are  you  doing,  my  child  ? 
What,  taking  our  portraits  ?  well,  you  could 
not  have  chosen  a  better  moment.     There,  deaiv 
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^i  Andrew,  lemun  exactly  as  you  are:  my 
green  veWet  robe  will  fonn  a  channing  back- 
ground. Now  look  at  him^  Bertha*— see  how 
i^imated  are  his  dark  eyes  !  Sit  a  little  nearer 
this  way,  Bertha ;  you  must  have  more  .  than 
his  profile;  and  yet  his  countenance  must  be 
tpmed  to  me.  There,  that  will  do;  and  so, 
dearest  Bertha,  you  meant  to  surprise  us  with 
your  work.  Well,  neyer  mind,  we  shall  both 
be  gratified  to  find  ourselves  on  your  canvass. 
Oh,  how  delightful  are  these  gardens  !^  the  birds 
BiAg  so  sweetly— the  butterflies  dance  in  the 
air  fiK>m  flower  to  flower  •»  everything  looks 
happy.  But  what  have  we  here?''''  continued 
Joanna,  who  was  startled  at  seeing  the  un« 
happy  expression  of  Oiacinta^s  countenance ; 
"  one  sad  face  amidst  all  this  happiness.  Dear 
Oiacinta,  be  not  thus  a  prey  to  grief;  seek 
enjojrment  in  the  present  moment;  forget  the 
world,  and  everything  that  does  not  promote 
pleasing  tlioughts.  Get  your  mandoline,  and 
add  music  to  our  other  enjoyments.'" 

*^  Do,  dearest  Giacinta,^''  said  Bertha,  seeing 
die  hesitated.     '^  I  fear  I  cannot  induce  their 
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MajestieB  to  remain  loDg  in  tkeir  present  pie- 
tueflque  attitudes,  unless  we  try  to  amnse  them. 
Ohf  jrou  have  forgotten  your  instrument  ait 
Nicies;  never  mind,  you  will  find  mine  in 
my  room ;  make  haste,  and  take  eare  not  to 
lose  your  way;  remember  the  long  pasBsge, 
then  up  the  two  staircases,  to  the  yery  summit 
of  the  eastern  turret.  There  is  sudi  a  splendid 
▼iew  from  my  cssement,^  she  continued,  after 
Oiadnta  was  gone ;  ^  I  wish  your  Majesty  could 
have  seen  it  this  morning,  gilded  as  it  was 
by  the  rising  sun ;  nothing  could  be  more  en- 
chanting ;  though  one  object  in  the  yiew,  the 
black  camp  of  Duke  Woner,  made  me  pro- 
foundly melandioly;  nor  can  I  understand  the 
policy  which  actuates  your  Majesty'^s  govetn- 
ment  in  permitting  that  disgraceftil  standard  to 
be  hoisted  so  near  your  august  presence.^ 

<<  Nay,  this  is,  indeed,  too  presumptuous,^ 
said  Joanna,  moumfolly :  **  and  must  the  sight 
of  guilt  and  misery  follow  me  even  here  to 
this  calm  retreat  ?  —  is  not  Friar  Robert  satis- 
fied with  tormenting  us  at  Naples,  but  he  must 
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allow  these  aimed  ruffiaDs  to  bring  tlie  soondB 
of  ain  and  riot  close  to  the  vaUfl  of  oar  dweU- 

<^  I  think/  said  the  King^  ^^  theve  is  some 
mystery  we  cannot  £Eithom  in  all  this.  Why 
allow  these  outlaws  to  enter  your  dominitins, 
dear  Joanna  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that  not  imly 
Frier  Robert  permits  it,  but  cTcn  his  great- 
est enemies,  such  as  your  imperial  aunt—- your 
nurse,  Philippa,  and  Marians  husband,  th/e  Duke 
of  Noceva,  countenance  the  presence  of  thia 
dreaded  chief .^ 

**  I  beUcTC  your  obseryation  is  but  too  well 
founded,  dearest  Andrew,^  said  the  Queen, 
sorrowfully;  ^^I  fear  some  secret  plot  is  carry- 
ing  on,  though  I  had  hoped  that  our  approach- 
ing coronation  would  have  been  the  means  of 
reconciling  both  parties.^ 

Andrew  shook  his  head,  <*That  will  never 
be— nothing  will  satisfy  either  fitction  but  the 
destruction  of  the  other.  The  approaching 
coronation,  I  fear,  will  only  increase  dissension. 
The  Hungarians  are  forious  because  I  am  not 
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to  be  crowned  in  my  own  ligbt;  while  the. 
Neapolitans  are  equally  discontented  at  mj. 
being  crowned  at  aH.*"^ 

**What  a  statesman  you  are  suddenly  be- 
come r  said  the  Queen,  smiling,  at  his  un- 
wonted eneigy.  **  I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
employ  your  penetration,  though  I  wish  yoa 
had  a  pleasanter  subject  for  its  exercise  than 
these  unhappy  dissensions.^^ 

^^  I   have   the   pleasantest   {nt)spect,   and  am 

the   happiest   being  in   the  whole   world,   now 

that    I    can    gaze    uninterruptedly    upon    your 

adored  face,  and  see  it  smUe  approval  on   me. 

The  two  blessed  months  which  we  are  allowed 

to  pass  here,  I  feel  will  be  of  unmixed  happiness, 

therefore  I  care  not  what  may  afterwards  occur.'*^ 

Oiacinta  now   returned  with   the  mandoline, 

but  she  appeared  agitated,  and  more  miserable 

than  before. 

'*  What  has  "happened  ?  you  are  pale,  and 
out  of  breath ;  have  you  seen  a  ghost  P^  inquired 
the  Queen. 

^*  Perhaps  it  was  my  own  foolish  fi&ncy,^^ 
said  Oiadnta,  with  hesitation ;  but  looking  round 
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to  see  vho  was  within  hearings  **  I  thcmghi 
I  saw  a  band,  bearing  the  goldoi  lion,  CounI 
Rosenlein's  banner,  enter  Duke  Wetner  s  camp ; 
and  then  it  seemed  as  if  a  conflict  ensued;  but 
mj  e jes  fiuled—- 1  could  see  no  iftote.^ 

**  What  do  70a  say  P  let  us  instantly  go  to 
the  turret,^  said  Bertha,  throwing  down  tier 
sketch.  Then,  with  a  moumfbl  countenance, 
she  added,  <*  I  have  been  dreading  this.^^ 

<<  Go  then,""  said  the  Queen  playfully ;  ^  I 
suppose  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  move.  Nay, 
make  no  apology-^I  am,  indeed,  as  anxious  as 
either  of  you  for  Rosenlein^s  safety;  but  I  do 
not  think  he  has  anything  to  dread  ill  Wemer'^s 
camp,  that  fierce  chieftain  would  not .  dare  to 
injure  a  Count  of  the  Roman  empire.^^ 

The  two  girls  huiried  away,  and  passing 
through  the  numerous  passages  and  strange  in- 
tricacies of  the  large  monastic  buildings  they 
reached  the  highest  turret ;  but  the  shades  of 
evening  now  covered  the  beautiful  landscape, 
and  veiled  every  object,  save  the  distant  outlines 
of  the  purple  mountains,  from  their  anxious  eyes. 

*^0h,  he  will  die!  there  is  none  to  rescue 

▼OL.  II.  M 
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him  !^*  exclaimed  Giacinta;  and  leaning  her  head 
on  Beriha^B  shonlder,  she  sobbed  violentlj. 

'<  Ood  forbid  !  dear  Oiacinta.  Bat,  oh !  what 
a  wretch  am  I  to  cause  so  mnch  misery  to  all  I 
love!  every  sigh  and  tear  shed  by  you  I  feel 
I  have  to  answer  for!  It  was  I  who  helped 
to  inflame  your  innocent  heart  with  love  for 
Bosenlein ;  and  then,  alas !  it  was  on  my  im- 
worthy  self  he  fixed  his  afiections;  and  now 
both  are  miserable.'" 

Bertha  sat  down  in  despair,  and  burst  into 
tears.  It  was  now  Oiacinta^s  turn  to  administer 
consolation,  and  she  endeavoured  by  every  ar- 
gument which  affection  could  dictate  to  prove 
how  completely  guiltless  her  Bertha  was.  She 
knew  all,  fbr,  on  retiring  to  rest  on  the  night 
of  the  ball,  the  anxious  girl  (who  had  observed 
Rosenlein^s  long  and  animated  conversation  with 
Bertha)  forced  from  her  the  avowal  of  everything 
he  had  said ;  and  ever  once  that  tmfortunate 
night  Bertha  had  the  misery  of  seeing  the 
beautiful  girl  a  prey  to  the  most  profound  grief. 
However,  now,  when  she  found  the  necessity 
of  exerting  herself  to  mitigate  Bertha^s  self-re- 
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proach,  she  suddenly  formed  the  resolution  which 
will  afterwards  be  related;  but  the  very  idea 
of  it  brightened  her  countenance  so  much,  that 
when  they  again  joined  the  Queen^s  circle  she 
appeared  quite  an  altered  person. 


M   2 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Yea,  in  their  peaoefbl  homes,  men,  ai  by  instiDCt, 
From  the  dark  rolling  of  his  eye  will  toni. 
They  know  not  why,  so  legibly  has  Nature 
Set  oo  his  brow  the  mark  of  bloody  Cain. 

JOABVA  BaIUUXS. 

We  most  now  retuxn  to  Count  Roeenlein,  who 
was  exposed  to  all  the  saffering  caiuecl  by  his 
severe  wounds ;  be  was  imprisoned  in  a  kind  of 
iron  cage,  placed  witbin  a  tent,  and  stretched  on 
the  cold  earth ;  no  sounds  reached  his  ear  but  those 
oF  drunken  revelry  and  dreadful  imprecations. 
These  sufierings  would  have  been  supportable  had 
he  been  successful  in  penetrating  the  mystery 
which  shrouded  the  fiite  of  Bertha,  but  now 
he  was  farther  than  ever  from  knowing  anything 
of  this  interesting  subject.  Loss  of  blood  and 
exhaustion  brought  on  a  kind  of  stupor,  in  which 
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he  would  probably  soon  have  breathed  his  last) 
had  he  not  been  roused  by  a  gentle  voice^  and 
opening  his  knguid  eyes  he  beheld  a  woman 
holding  a  small  lamp  through  the  iron  bars,  and 
looking  at  him  with  great  anxiety.  She  was  stand- 
ing within  the  tent,  but  was  separated  from  him 
by  the  iron  gmting,  which  was  not  wide  enough 
even  to  admit  her  head;  she  appeared  young, 
and  her  futures  well-fonned^  but  she  was  ghastly 
pale,  and  her  interesting  countenance  bore  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  melancholy ;  when  she  saw  Ro- 
senldn  <^en  his  eyes  she  addressed  him  in  a 
cautious  whisper. 

**  Try  and  move  close  to  the  grating,  and 
I  wiU  dress  your  wounds— *  here  I  have  food 
and  medicine.  Oh!  for  Heaven^s  sake,  rouse 
yourself.  Count  Rosenlein,  or  you  will  die.^ 

He  endeavoured  to  approach,  but  could 
scarcely  stir,  even  that  slight  exertion  over- 
powered him,  and  he  again  fiunted.  His  kind 
nurse  applied  all  the  remedies  in  her  power, 
and  soon  had  the  happiness  of  again  seeing  him 
<^en  his  eyes. 

** Where  am   I?^^  said  he;   ^^and  who  are 
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you  ?  joxn  fiice  xemiBds  me  of  Drosbecg.  Bat 
where '8  my  dear  aunt,  has  she  been  inqairiag  for 
me  ?  tell  her  I  come*— I  come  1^^ 

^<  Alas  I  ^  said  the  tearful  girl,  <<  we  are  not 
at  Dro8beig,-^ut  pray  be  composed,  drink  some 
of  this  cordial  and  ask  no  questions/^ 

<^  Not  at  Drosberg ! "  he  continued,  raising 
himself  up  and  looking  round  the  tent,  his  eyes 
assuming  a  wild  delirious  expression  ;  *'  but  you 
are  Lisdien  ?  though  so  thin  and  pale  that  I 
scarcely  recognize  you.  Oh  I  in  pity  tell  me  where 
I  am  ?  Ah !  I  know  but  too  well,  I  remember 
all.  And  now,*'  he  continued,  with  more  oompo* 
sure,  ^*  if  this  hour  should  be  my  last,  listen, 
and  obey  my  dying  request ;  go  and  seek  Ber^ 
tha,  and  never  for  one  instant  leave  her  tiU  you 
place  her  in  the  aims  of  my  dear  aont.^ 

<<  Then  is  my  dream  at  length  realized,^^  said 
she  with  joyful  animation ;  *^  I,  too,  have  heard 
much  of  Bertha ;  but,  oh  I  think  of  nothing  now, 
and  you  will  recover,  and  be  able  to  do  all  you 
wish." 

Lischen  was  too  prudent  to  say  anything 
about  the  impossibility  of  her  attending  to  his 
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itqaest,  for  she  was  also  a  prisoner  in  Wemer^s 
camp.  Her  capture  was  described  at  the  be<- 
guming  of  this  tale ;  fortunately  she  von  the 
&Your  of  the  Lady  of  Antholz,  whose  influence 
with  Werner  was  unbounded ;  and  Lischen  thus 
escaped  the  indignities  which  was  the  lot  of 
those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  tall  into  the 
rebePs  power.  She  had  seen  Bosenlein  made 
prisoner,  and  with  all  the  love  she  bore  to  the 
house  of  Droeberg,  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
alleviate  his  sufferings.  After  having  dressed  hia 
wounds,  she  continued  long  to  watch  near  him,  and 
offered  up  many  a  fervent  prayer  for  his  recovery. 
The  morning  was  just  banning  to  dawn  as 
Lischen  withdrew;  there  was  an  unusual  stir  among 
the  troops,  and  she  beheld  Werner  leave  the 
camp  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band.  The  bright 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  shone  full  upon  the  silver 
death's-heads,  which  glittered  on  their  armour, 
liischen  watched  till  the  towering  dark  plume 
of  the  chief  disappeared  among  the  orange-trees. 
She  then  inquired  of  a  warrior,  who  stood  near, 
the  cause  of  this  early  departure,  but  could  gain 
no  information ;  indeed  these  extraordinary  troops 
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vere  in  some  respects  so  well-disdpliiied,  and 
such  was  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  their 
chief,  that  they  neyer  thought  of  inquiring  where 
and  for  what  purpose  they  were  oidered,  as, 
under  his  guidance,  they  were  always  sure  to 
obtain  Tictory  and  pillage.  Werner  now  led 
bis  band  across  the  plain  and  then  up  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  eminence  which  overlooked  Avetsa, 
there  he  halted,  and  seemed  occupied  in  surrey- 
ing  its  waUs.  Some  of  the  followers,  more 
curious  than  the  rest,  hazarded  a  whispered  ob- 
servation to  their  comrades  upon  the  object  of 
this  expedition,  and  suggested  the  delight&l 
idea  that  they  were  going  to  besiege  Aversa,  and 
take  possession  of  all  the  tieasuie  and  beauty 
which  it  contained.  Others  more  experienced, 
shook  their  heads  and  enjoined  that  preserver  of 
discipline,  silence.  They  contented  themselves 
with  gazing  exactly  on  the  spot  towards  which 
their  leader's  eye  was  directed,  as  if  they  ex- 
pected its  magic  woidd  conjure  up  some  super- 
natural appearance.  It  was  then  on  the  eastern 
tower  of  the  Celestine  Convent  that  all  eyes 
were  fixed,  they  looked  for  some  time,  and  at 
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last  saw  its  small  door  slowly  open ;  a  female, 
closely  muffled,  cautiously  descend  the  flight  of 
steps,  and  proceed  with  a  trembling,  though 
hurried  pace,  on  the  road  towards  Capua. 

Werner  started,  as  if  his  examination  of  the 
tower  had  not  led  him  to  expect  such  a  result ; 
he  gazed  at  her  for  some  time  as  she  proceeded 
along  the  road  which  led  close  under  the  rocky 
eminence  on  which  he  stood,  he  then  issued 
some  orders  to  the  nearest  officer,  upon  which 
the  troops  divided,  part  returning  towards  the 
camp,  but  by  a  route  which  led  through  the 
thick  wood,  which  effectually  screened  them 
from  observation ;  Duke  Werner,  with  the  re- 
mainder, kept  the  same  position,  only  retiring 
more  among  the  rocks  and  olive-trees,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  road,  though 
they  could  distinctly  perceive  every  person  pass- 
ing on  it. 

The  lady,  the  unconscious  object  of  the  chief- 
tain's scrutiny,  was  tall,  and  though  a  long 
thick  veil,  or  muffler,  covered  her  whole  figure, 
yet,  as  the  morning  breeze  blew  the  folds  close 

around  her  person,  it  showed  a  form  of  exquisite 
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beauty.  At  first  the  appeared  firightened,  and 
started  even  at  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  and 
looked  anxiously  behind,  as  if  she  feared  pur- 
suit ;  then  drew  the  veil  closer  round  her  figure, 
at  the  same  time  disclosing  a  delicate  white  hand, 
which  proclaimed  her  to  be  a  lady  of  gentle  birth. 
She  hurried  forward  till  she  reached  the  narrow 
pass  amongst  the  rocks  where  the  Wemeritea 
were  stationed,  and  as  she  could  then  no  longer 
see  Ayersa,  she  appeared  more  at  ease,  and  stop- 
ping for  an  instant  to  take  breath,  her  veil  was 
blown  aside,  and  they  beheld  a  face  whose  dark 
beauty  was  the  more  captivating  from  being  new  to 
their  northern  eyes.  Her  countenance  expressed 
great  timidity,  and  appeared  withal  so  innocent 
and  noble,  that  the  rude  men  were  awed  as  well 
as  delighted ;  she  passed  on,  Duke  Werner  mo- 
tioned to  his  men  to  remain  where  they  were,  and 
dismounting  himself,  proceeded  along  the  edge  of 
the  rock  in  the  direction  she  had  taken. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  guessed  that 
this  fiur  one  was  no  other  than  Giacinta ;  and 
it  may  be  imagined  how  powerfol  must  have 
been  the  motive  that  induced  one  of  such  re* 
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tiling  and  dependent  habits,  alone  and  unpro- 
tected as  she  was,  to  take  the  bold  resolution  of 
ascertaining  if  Count  Rosenlein  was  in  the  dreaded 
Werner's  camp  ;  indeed  she  was  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  do  anything  without  consulting  others, 
that  she  now  could  scarcely  belieye  her  own  senses, 
when  she  found  herself  on  the  public  road,  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  of  that  disturbed  neighbour^ 
hood.  Had  she  still  believed  Rosenlein  loved 
her  she  would  never  have  ventured  to  take  this 
step ;  but  now  that  her  love  was  utterly  hopeless, 
she  felt  more  courageous.  Her  own  happiness  in 
life  was  gone,  but  she  still  could  devote  herself 
to  the  welfare  of  others;  and  she  could  not 
repress  the  thought  that  Bertha  would  one  day 
return  Rosenlein^s  love,  in  spite  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  mysterious  Rudolf,  whom  Giacinta 
had  not  yet  seen,  and  therefore  could  not  com- 
pidiend  how  he  could  be  superior  to  Count 
Rosenlein.  At  every  step,  as  she  proceeded  to- 
wards Wemer^s  camp,  her  courage  rose,  all 
traces  of  grief  had  left  her  countenance,  it  was 
animated  with  a  consciousness  of  innocent  and 
pore  intentions ;  it  was  such  an  expression  as  inay 
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scmietimes  be  aeai  on  the  beaatifiil  &oe  of  the 
young  novice  who  is  about  to  ▼ithdiaw  fifom  the 
world,  and  by  an  irrevocable  vow,  dedicate  her 
youth,  her  talents,  eyerything  to  God.  CKbt 
ointa'^B  determination  was  almost  as  noble,  for 
die  was  dedicating  herself  to  her  rival^s  hiqi- 
piness.  The  Queen  and  Bertha  weie  the  two 
idols  of  her  adoration,  and  in  their  service  she 
would  joyfully  have  sacrificed  her  life;  never 
since  another  feeling — ^the  love  for  Rosenlein—- 
had  disturbed  her  placid  heart,  did  she  feel  to 
happy  as  she  did  now.  She  had  just  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  camp,  and  was  reflecting  on  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  admission,  when  sud- 
denly there  appeared  before  her  a  man  of  gi** 
gantic  stature,  clad  in  black  armour,  and  wear^ 
ing  the  well-known  motto  of  the  lawless  chief; 
she  well  nigh  sank  to  the  ground  with  terror, 
though  to  reach  his  camp  was  the  object  she 
had  in  view :  she  tried  in  vain  to  speak,  but  the 
words  died  on  her  lips.  He  stood  gazing  intently 
on  her,  till  she,  summoning  all  her  oounge,  pro- 
nounced the  word  Rosenlein;  on  hearing  tins 
he  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  stamping  fiiiioualy 
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on  the  grooncU  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
^^  And  do  you,  too,  love  Rosenlein  ?  leam,  thm, 
that  he  is  dead.^^  The  poor  girl  sank  on  the 
ground  totally  insensible,  the  emotions  of  sorrow 
and  fear  deprived  her  of  her  senses ;  in  this  state 
she  probably  remained  some  time,  for  upon  re* 
covering  she  found  herself  on  horseback,  sup- 
ported by  a  mailHslad  arm;  as  there  was  a 
bandage  over  her  eyes  she  could  see  nothing. 
She  perceived  that  they  were  going  at  a  quick 
pace,  sometimes  mounting  rocky  ascents  and 
then  galloping  down  steep  declivities ;  fiN>m  the 
danging  of  tumour  and  neighing  of  steeds,  she 
Gonduded  that  they  were  accompanied  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  horsemen,  but  she  could  obtain 
no  answer  to  her  repeated  questions.  For  two 
long  hours  she  was  thus  boine  onwards  before 
they  stopped ;  she  was  then  lifted  from  the  horse 
and  carried  into  a  place,  which,  from  the  altera* 
tion  of  tempemture,  seemed  to  be  a  house,  but 
it  soon  fdt  damp  and  chilly,  as  if  under  ground ; 
after  proceeding  for  some  time  she  again  felt 
the  fresh  air  blowing  on  het  free.  At  last  she 
was  deposited  on  the  ground^  and  the  bandage 
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xemoTed  from  her  eyes.  Oiacinia  now  found 
herself  at  a  casement  oyerlooking  a  great  extent 
of  country;  the  view  was  beautiful,  though 
wild,  and  quite  unknown  to  her ;  in  the  distance 
were  seen  the  rocky  peaks  of  lofty  mountains 
towering  one  above  another  in  stem  majestic 
beauty.  When  she  turned  her  attention  to  the 
interior  of  the  room  she  perceived  that  it  was 
large  and  curiously  formed ;  at  one  end  was  a 
portico  of  giallo-antico  pillars,  surmounted  by 
beautifully  wrought  corinthian  capitals ;  the  d]a«> 
meters  of  these  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity 
were  so  large  in  proportion  to  their  present 
height,  as  to  show  that  the  floor  of  the  room 
was  considerably  elevated;  the  same  barbarous 
taste  which  had  dictated  this  alteration  had  pro- 
bably erected  the  uncouth  row  of  gothic  arches 
which  supported  the  roof  at  the  opposite  side. 

After  attentively  examining  every  part,  6i» 
acinta  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  she 
could  have  been  brought  into  this  strange  abode, 
and  in  what  manner  her  conductor  had  made 
his  exit,  as  no  trace  of  a  door  could  be  seen. 
The  furniture  of  the  room  was  in  a  style  of 
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Splendour  vhich,  even  to  one  accnstomed  to  dwell 
in  royal  palaces  seemed  surprising;  bat  it  ap* 
peared  to  have  been  placed  there  in  a  hasty 
manner,  rich  carpets  of  various  hues  vrere  spread 
on  different  parts  of  the  stone  floor,  and  the 
walls  were  partially  covered  with  tapestry  and 
damask  satin. 

Oiacinta  carefully  searched  behind  these  hang- 
ings in  hopes  of  finding  some  means  of  escape, 
but  without  success.  The  height  of  the  windows 
showed  their  was  no  chance  in  that  direction. 
There  was  then  no  prospect  of  escape  to  cheer 
her  drooping  spirits,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  mysterious  appearance  of  strength 
and  security  of  all  around  her. 

In  despair  she  threw  herself  on  one  of  the 
rich  velvet  chairs,  and  with  the  indolence  of 
hopeless  misery  fixed  her  tearful  eyes  on  one  of 
the  giallo-antico  columns.  Suddenly  the  -pillar 
seemed  to  move,  and  then  slowly  opened,  and 
a  beautiful  boy  emerged  from  it  bearing  a  tray 
covered  with  refreshments,  which  he  placed  on 
a  table  before  the  astonished  girl.  There  was 
something  so  interesting  in  his  countenance,  so 
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graceful  in  bis  moyementB,  that  Oiacinta  could 
not  avoid  feeling  pleasure  as  she  gazed  on  him, 
m  spite  of  the  silyer  death's-head,  the  outlaw 
badge  which  clasped  the  embroidered  girdle  round 
his  slender  waist,  and  showed  he  was  page  to 
the  dreaded  Werner.  His  dress  was  of  purple 
▼elvet,  and  the  hat  which  he  now  held  in  his 
hand  was  of  the  same  material ;  the  broad  brim 
was  fiuitened  up  on  one  side  by  a  large  diamond^ 
fit>m  which  rose  a  single  long  black  feather. 
His  light  brown  hair  fell  in  luxuriant  glossy 
ringlets  over  his  neck  and  shoulders. 

<'  Beautiful  ladj/'  said  he  in  a  voice  whose 
musical  sweetness  ooiresponded  with  his  appear- 
ance, ^<will  jou  have  music  or  aught  to  amuse 
you  while  you  partake  of  the  repast  ?  My  mas- 
ter, the  noble  Duke,  is  detained  most  unwillingly 
from  your  presence,  and  bids  me  say  how  mudi 
he  regrets  you  should  have  such  poor  accom* 
modation  and  humble  &re,  but  this  castle  has 
been  hastily  and  negligently  fitted  up."*^ 

''And  is  it  possible,^  said  Oiacinta,  ''that 
one  so  young,  and  whose  looks  betoken  so  much 
innocence,  can  belong  to  that  dreaded  outlaw  ?^ 
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<<  He  18  my  master,^  said  the  boy  proudly  f 

his  camp  is  the  only  home  I  ever  nw  or  vish-r 
ed  to  see ;  all  the  rest  of  the  if  orld  axe  outlaws 
to  me." 

As  Giacinta  gazed  on  his  ingenuous  &oe  the 
thought  occmred  to  her,  ^*  Might  he  not  aid 
me  to  escape?*^  she  therefore  exerted  all  her 
powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  further 
this  project,  but  as  he  listened,  a  more  proud 
and  lofty  expression  became  manifest  on  hia 
countenance. 

**  Lady,^  said  he,  '^  pardon  me,  but  I  scorn 
to  listen  to  sach  words.  What  reward  could 
you  find  to  compensate  for  all  I  possess  ?  I 
envy  no  one.  A  crown-piince  cannot  have  his 
wishes  more  giatified  than  mine  are  by  that 
more  than  king,  Duke  Werner;  he  that  ele» 
vates  or  dethrones  kings  and  princes  at  his 
pleasure,  at  whose  name  emperors  and  popes 
tremble.  Ay,  lady,  you  may  well  turn  pale 
at  having  uttered  treason  against  the  noblest, 
the  most  powerful  of  beings.  I  now  leave  you, 
but  instead  of  shedding  tears  you  should  re- 
joiee  to  have  excited  his  loveT'    he  then  re-> 
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treated  in  the  same  mysterious  mamier  whicli 
he  had  entered  the  apartment. 

On  hearing  his  concluding  words,  Oiacinta 
was  utterly  dismayed ;  '^  Excited  his  love  !  ah, 
woe  is  me,  what  have  I  done,  fool  that  I  was 
to  venture  within  his  reach  C^  she  pushed  away 
the  untasted  yiands,  and  grasping  the  silver 
Grudfiz  which  hung  suspended  at  her  bosom,  she 
knelt  down  and  prayed  earnestly  to  that  Being 
which  alone  could  protect  her  in  the  extremity 
of  distress,  and  save  her  from  the  pecUs  with 
which  she  was  surrounded. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Meanwhile  the  Princess  in  her  fiur  bondoiry 
With  every  choioe  appliance  to  content  her, 
Gilt  chair,  silk  cushion,  ebon  escrutoire, 
And  window  by  a  celebrated  painter, 
Deck'd  in  the  splendours  of  the  Gothic  choir, 
Forbidding  e*en  the  blessed  sun  to  enter, 
Unless  he  condescended  to  put  on 
The  colours  of  the  glass  through  which  he  shone, 
Was  broidering  a  kerchief  for  her  spouse. 

Shepobbd. 

Vivace  Amor  che  negli  affhnni  cresci. 

PSTBARCA. 

When  Queen  Joanna  rose  from  her  slumbers 
that  morning,  she  was  surprised  to  see  Mabrice 
di  Pace,  another  of  the  Maids  of  Honour,  hold- 
ing the  golden  basin,  instead  of  Giacinta,  who 
usually  attended  at  the  Queen^s  toilette.  On 
inquiring  the   reason   of  her  absence,    Mabrice 
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answered,  while  a  maliciotts  ezpiesdon  illumined 
her  large  black  eyes, 

<<  Please  your  Majesty,  she  is  nowhere  to 
be  found ;  the  entire  convent  has  been  seaidied, 
but  in  yain,  and  the  bed  in  het  own  chamber 
appears  not  to  have  been  occupied  during  the 
night.  I  delayed,  as  long  as  possible,  appear- 
ing before  your  Majesty,  in  hopes  the  Lady 
Giacinta  might  return,  and  thus  remoye  the  sus- 
picion which  I  fear  will  be  excited  among  the 
Court  and  holy  brethren  of  the  convent.^ 

**  What  suspicion  ?^  said  the  Queen  with 
anger;  *<who  would  dare  to  suspect  Oiadnta 
Trelice?'* 

"  I  know  not,*'  answered  Mabrice  with  ^n- 
faarrassment ;  **  but  if  such  an  incident  wrae  to 
happen  to  any  other  of  your  Majesty's  Msids 
of  Honour,  except  the  Ladies  Bertha  and  Gi- 
adnta,  I  doubt  whether  our  governess  would  so 
easily  overlook  it.** 

^*  Bertha  too  !  is  she  also  missing  ?  '*  inquired 
the  Queen  with  much  anxiety. 

**  Oh,  no,  nothing  has  happened  to  her :  but 
does  your  Majesty  forget  Friar  Robertas  story 
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ct  her  moonliglit  walk  with  the  black  kxught  ? 
—indeed,  mj  brother  saw  her  carried  through  a 
corridor  in  Gastel  Niiovo  by  the  same  person.'*^ 

At  this  moment  Bertha  dashed  into  the  room, 
her  fiu»  expressing  the  greatest  anxiety  and  fear. 

'*  Oh,  what  can  have  happened  to  dear  Oi- 
adnta  ?  ^^  Obserring  Mabrioe,  she  continued, 
5'  Most  giadons  Qaeen»  allow  me  to  address 
a  few  words  to  your  private  ear/' 

Mabrice  at  the  Queen's  command  withdrew. 

^*  I  much  fear,''  continued  Bertha,  *^  the  dear 
girl  has  been  imprudent  enough  to  approach 
Duke  Werner's  camp  ;  'tia  contrary  to  her  na* 
ture,  certainly,  to  be  thus  venturesome ;  but  so 
firm  was  her  belief  that  Count  Rosenlein  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  rebel,  that  grief  and  despair 
almost  deprived  her  of  her  sensesy  and  I  know 
not  what  desperate  resolution  she  may  have 
formed.  What  is  to  be  done?  Count  Mux* 
zano  is  this  morning  arrived,  but  the  terrified 
Sancha  will  not  listen  to  my  proposal  that  he 
should  take  some  guards  and  try  to  ascertain 
the  truth  firom  Duke  Werner.  If  report  speaks 
truly,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  outlaw. 
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nor  ifould  it  be  the  first  time  he  has  entered 
his  camp." 

«Ha!  is  it  so?"  said  the  Queen,  ''then 
indeed  are  we  sunonnded  by  treacherj.  And 
what  says  Count  Munuio  himself  to  your  pro- 
posal?'" 

**  He  appears  much  perplexed,  but  hinghs  at 
the  idea  that  so  timid  a  girl  as  Oiacinta  would 
engage  in  such  a  hazardous  undertaking.  Oh, 
dearest  Queen,  pray  command  him  to  go  in 
search  of  her.** 

The  Queen  sent  for  Count  Mumno,  and  to 
the  unspeakable  hoixor  of  his  affectionate  wife 
it  was  resoWed  he  should  proceed  to  Duke  Wci^ 
ner's  camp.  Sancha  would  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible her  husband  could  have  had  any  dealings 
with  the  dreaded  outlaw,  and  therefore  expected 
never  to  see  him  alive  again.  She  held  out 
her  beautiful  baby  to  receive  lus  last  emfantte, 
then  pressing  the  child  to  her  bosom,  ran  to 
the  chapel  and  cast  herself  before  the  Vir- 
go's shrine,  and  clasped  the  little  hands  of  the 
unconscious  baby  within  her  own  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer. 
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*ThiB  vss  indeed  a  day  of  great  anxiety  to 
many  within  the  walls  of  Ayeraa;  the  only 
person  who  preserved  any  equanimity  was  Ma- 
brice  di  Pace  ;  but  it  was  often  observed  that  her 
spirits  were  most  cheerful  when  any  misfortune 
was  pending.  The  good-natured  attributed  this 
to  fortitude;  but  there  were  some  who  thought 
tJiey  discerned  a  less  amiable  motive.  How- 
ever, on  that  day  she  was  indefatigable  in 
her  exertions  to  supply  Oiacinta^s  place;  she 
brought  her  mandoline,  and  sang  while  the 
Queen  embroidered;  but  her  voice  sounded 
80  harsh,  that  Joanna  could  not  endure  its 
tones.  Throwing  down  her  work,  she  declared 
ahe  could  no  longer  bear  the  suspense  she  was 
in,  and  ordering  horses,  she  expressed  her  reso^ 
lution  of  riding  in  the  direction  of  Wemer^s 
camp. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  lengthening  when 
the  party  mounted.  Sancha  had  quitted  the 
chapel,  too  anxious  and  impatient  to  continue 
het  devotions,  and  now  rode  on  her  palfirey  close 
to  the  Queen^s  side.  They  had  not  ridden  fiir 
when  they  beheld  in  the  distance  a  doud  of  dust. 
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It  soon  ipprottclied  msrer  and  neanr,  a&d  a 
noke  like  ike  claabiiig  of  umoiir  and  steeds 
was  heard* 

''  The  Wemeritee  aie  comiiig  !^  asid  the  tean 
fied  Sancha.  '<  Oh,  piay  let  us  fly-^Iet  us  seion 
to  Avena.^ 

Eyen  Bertha  entreated  the  Qaeen  to  xetirei 
and  not  endanger  her  sacred  petson;  but  as 
the  anned  band  approached  nearer,  thej  veie 
rdieved  from  anxiety,  as  they  saw  Coiu^  Mnr* 
ano  advancing  before  the  othen  to  smsI 
them. 

«' All  is  wen  r  exclaimed  he ;  '^Giaeinta  haa 
been  rescued  from  the  rebel  band,  by  Rndelfi 
the  brare  Baron  of  Lowenbuig—- *the  valiairt 
black  knight,  who  gained  the  prize  at  the  toiii> 
nament* 

Bertha  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  fat 
there,  indeed,  was  her  adored  Rudolf,  mounted 
on  the  same  black  charger  on  which  ahe  had 
seen  him  perform  such  miracles  of  valour*  He 
was  now  holding  the  reins  of  an  ambling  palfrey, 
on  which  Giacinta  was  mounted^ 
.    *^I  crave  your  Majesty^s  pardon,^  said  he, 
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leading  the  beaatiAil  giil  up  to  the  Queen; 
^finr  haying  refuted  to  communicate  mj  name 
tvhen  you  were  graciously  pleased  to  inquire  it ; 
but  I  unfortunately  belong  to  a.  country  on 
idddi  you  have  no  reason  to  look  with  pleasure  t 
unless,  indeed,*"  he  continued,  looking  at  King 
Andrew,  ^^  your  royal  husband  can  atone  for  ttie 
fiiults  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen  who  seek 
your  ill.'' 

«<I  am  rejoiced/'  said  the  Queen,  after  em« 
bracing  Giacinta,  *^to  know  that  you  belong 
to  my  husband's  country,  and  beg  you  will 
xeceiYe  my  gratefbl  thanks  for  bringing  this, 
my  beloved  maiden,  back  in  safety.  I  hope 
you  will  accompany  us  to  Aversa.  I  fear  you 
have  been  wounded,  bmve  knight,"  she  added,  on 
seeing  the  blood  which  stained  his  black  armour. 

^<  It  is  only  wonderful  he  is  aliye,"  said 
Count  Murzano.  *^  It  is  no  easy  task  to  over- 
come the  Duke.  But,  praised  be  our  Lady  ! 
this  is  the  second  time  Rudolf  of  Lowenbuxg 
has  unhorsed  the  outlaw  Werner." 

They  all  returned  to  Aversa.  Rudolf,  who 
i^ppeared  to  be  severely  wounded,  was  conducted 
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Ux  an  apartment)  ^hen  he  sank  exlianated  on 
a  couch.  Bertha  and  the  rescued  Giacinta  were 
both  in  readiness  to  tend  his  wounds ;  for  the 
waniors  of  those  days  enjoyed  the  luxuty  of 
seeing  lovely  &ces  watching  oTer  their  couch 
of  pain,  and  admimstering  relief  to  their  suf- 
ferings. RudolTs  wounds  were  not  dangerous, 
and  in  audi  expert  hands  it  was  expected  he 
would  soon  recover.  However,  the  two  tux 
nurses  prescribed  extreme  quiet.  He  at  length 
complied  with  their  wishes,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
The  friends  then  retired  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  apartment,  and  sat  down  in  the  deep 
reeesB  of  an  oriel  window,  where  Giacinta  related 
the  particulais  of  her  capture  and  escape. 

The  poor  girl  had  passed  an  hour  of  agoniiii^ 
suspense  after  the  departure  of  the  beautifid 
pi^,  invoking  the  protection  of  erery  saint 
whose  name  she  could  remember,  and  tremUtng 
at  the  slightest  soiuid.  At  last  the  clash* 
ii^  of  swords  attracted  her  to  the  window, 
from  whence  she  beheld  her  fonnidable  captor 
engaged  in  a.  deadly  strife  with  a  warrior 
dad  in  blade  atmour,  whom   she  immediatdy 
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lecognised  as  the  mysterious  knight  of  the 
tomuunent*  She  also  beheld  her  brothersm- 
law,  Cotmt  Mnizano,  and  his  followers  chaig^ 
ing  ftriously  the  grim  Wemcrites.  The  latter, 
after  an  obstinate  resistanee,  were  at  length  van* 
quished,  and  their  powerfal  leader  himself  pro- 
cipitated  to  the  ground.  Oiacinta  shrieked 
with  joy  when  she  beheld  her  two  deliyerera 
enter  the  apartment.  They  hurried  her  away, 
lest  the  Wemcrites  might  receive  a  reinforce* 
ment,  and  prevent  their  departure.  Then 
placing  her  on  an  ambling  palfrey,  they  tia- 
ireised  a  beautiful  tract  of  wild  country  be* 
iween  La  Cava  and  Capua.  Near  the  former 
was  situated  the  curious  old  castle  from  whidi 
Giaointa  had  escaped.  It  was,  probdbly,  an 
ancient  Roman  temple  converted  into  a  chureh, 
and  subsequently,  in  those  dvil  wars  which  laid 
waste  that  beautiful  country,  had  been  fortified 
as  a  stronghold  for  some  of  the  contending 
fiictions. 

During  the  ride,  RudolTs  amusing  convenao 
tion  and  kind  attention  delighted  Oiacinta,  and 
she  could  now  not  only  cease  to  wcmder  at,  but 
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ulipost  parddn  Bertlut*  for  prefening  him  te  Count 
Rosenlein;  Though  still  in  dreadful  suspense 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  latter,  she  admitted  a  ray 
of  hope  to'  illjimine  her  suffering  heart,  particur 
larl  J  as  Rudolf  and  Bertha  would  not  give  credit 
to  Wemer*s  account  of  his  death;  they  felt 
assured  he  would  not  have  the  audacity  to  mur* 
der  a  count  of  the  empire,  and  especially  one  of 
so  much  influence  and  importance  as  Rosenlein. 
•  Bertha  gave  herself  lip  entirely  to  the  joyM 
feeling  of  being  reunited  lo  her  lover  under 
such  -promising  auspices  — all  mystery  had  van* 
ished ;  he  possessed  a  proud  name,  and  had 
performed  a  deed  of  valour  and  benevolence 
which  would  procure  him  universal  approbation. 

It  will  be  needless  to.  relate  the  joy  of  all 
parties  for  the  few  succeeding  days.  Queen 
Joanna  was  enchanted  at  the  prospect  of  Ber- 
tha^fl  happiness,  and  Sancha  at  being  reunited 
to  her  adored  husband,  Rudolfs  wounds  were 
so  well  on  the  next  evening,  that  he  ivas  able 
to  join  the  Queen^s  circle,  and  then  he  delighted 
every  one  by  His  talents  of  minstrelsy  and  "gay 
science;?  indeed,  many  wore  of  opinion  that. 
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Imi  he  appeared  at  the  tottrnatnent  of  esprit y 
m  it  waa  called,  Coimt  Bosenlein  woiild  not 
have  been  bo  sure  of  his  prize.  In  shorty 
Rudolf  eeemed  to  enchant  all  eyes  and  inn 
all  hearts.  King  Andrew  never  appeared  to 
such  adTantage  as  in  Rudolfs  society,  who  con- 
trived to  draw  forth  talents,  which  the  reiiriiig 
disposition  of  the  young  King  kept  in  the  backr 
ground.  Mabrice  ceased  her  usual  ill*natured 
lemarks, ,  and  joined  in  the  genonl  praise  of 
the  wond«ful  stranger. 

;  There  appeared  but  one  obstacle  to  Bertha^s 
complete  hi^piness,  and  this  was:  her  promise' 
to  Rosenlein,  never  to  become  the  wife  of  Rudolf 
without  his  knowledge  and  approval :  and  when, 
at  her  lover^s  repeated  entreaties  that  she  would 
fix  an  early  day  for  their  union,  she  mentioned 
this,  his  countenance  darkened^  and  for  one 
moment  assumed  an  expression  of  such  deadly 
angef,  that  Bertha  was  terrified,  and  she  could 
searcdy  believe  that  it  was  her  own  Rudolf. 
When  he  saw  the  fear  depicted  on  her  coun- 
tenance,  his  &ce  resumed  its  usual  kind,  though 
proud  aspect,  and.  he  implored  her  pardon  for 
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haTittgr  given:  iroy  for  a  moment  to  iiis  bittm 
dissppointment.  She  faigave  him ;  but  duit  one 
look  haunted  her  imagination  for  leveial  dligfB^ 
and,  like  a  horrid  spectre,  appeared  in  her  dieama> 
giving  rise  to  feelings  of  doubt  and  suspicion. 
In  his  presence  these  doubts  were  at  once  db« 
peUed,  for  none  could  gaze  upon  his  noUe  ooun* 
tenance  and  not  feel  satisfied  of  his  trud^. 

One  day  he  happened  to  discover  amoqg  a 
number  of  Bertha^s  drawings  his  own  pictUBe,  and 
on  learning  that  she  had.  painted  it  soon  afUt 
the  fiist  time  she  had  seen  him  in  the  Tyrol, 
he  appeared  much  agitated;  Bertha  even  tim^ 
eied  die  discovered  a  tear  m  his  daik  eye*  He 
looked  at  her  for  several  ttinutes^  and  violent 
contending  emotions  were  visible  on  his  cowite*^ 
nance.  At  last  he  covered  Us  face  with  bedi 
hands  and  exclaimed^ 

^^Ohy  Bertha,  most  pecfect  of  faebgs,  ye« 
deserve,  indeed,  a  better  fate;^ 

''What  do  you  mean,  RuddfP''  said  ahe^ 
trying  to  soothe  his  extzeme  agfitatiai. ;  '*^  and 
shall  I  not  be  happy  with  you  I  is  not  my  lot 
blessed  above  all  mortals  i&  peasessmg  your  af^ 
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fectioQ  ?  What  other  fate  can  I  desire  ?  Btttt? 
Rudolf,^  she  continued  on  beholding  his  strange 
emotion,  ^^  you  have  some  secret  cause  of  grief 
of  which  I  am  ignoxant.*^ 

<<  Adored  Bertha,  foigive  me,^  said  he,  throw* 
ing  himself  on  his  knees  before  her,-— ^^  forgive 
me  if  the  thought  sometimes  crosses  my  mind 
that  Count  Rosenlein  would  make  you  happier 
than  I  can;— •nay,  do  not  look  displeased,  but 
you  speak  of  him  with  such  affection.  I  know 
k  is  but  a  sisterly  feeling,  yet— ^^  and  here, 
as  if  contending  with  some  new  emotion,  be 
started  up  and  abruptly  quitted  the  soom^ 
leaving  Bertha  in  great  peiplexity  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  extiaordinary  scene.  Could  it  be 
jealousy?  and  she  reflected  upon  his  conduct 
since  his  arrival  at  Aversa.  She  had  watched 
him  narrowly— for  though  under  the  influence 
of  love,  her  presence  of  mind  and  quick  obser- 
vation  never  abandoned  her ;  the  result  had  been 
quite  in  his  favour,  and  she  now  attributed  his 
emotion  to  ill-founded  jealousy  of  Rosenlein. 
She  could  not  deny  he  was  subject  to  violent 
passion,  snd  so  little  accustomed  to  bow  down  to 
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a  superior  tbaX  he  frequently  forgot,  in  his  admi- 
ration  of  Bertha,  the  presence  of  royalty,  and 
irould  remain  seated  with  his  back  to  the  Queen 
while  the  rest  of  the  Court  were  respectfiiilly 
standing ;  but  he  looked  so  formed  to  command, 
that  no  one  thought  of  censuring  his  conduct, 
and  the  Queen  only  smiled. 
\  One  eyening,  in  his  haste  to  approach  Ber- 
tha, he  approached  so  near  the  Queen  as  to 
disarrange,  the  folds  of  her  train.  Bertha^ 
who  was  occupied  with  her  picture,  playfully 
chided  him  for  doing  so, 'saying,  "  You  have 
disturbed  the  drapery  of  the  Queen'^s  dress  just 
-as  I  was  painting  the  velvet  folds ;  and  the 
•KiQg:'*9  head,  too,  is  not  in  the  same  position. 
How  could  you  be  so  awkward  ?'^ 

"  Nay,  then  I  must  try  and  repair  my  blun- 
der/^ said  Rudolf  smiling,  as  he  assisted  Andrew 
io  resume  his  former  position.  *^  What  beauti- 
ful embroidery  !''^  added  he,  looking  at  the  Queen^s 
work. 

*'^Tis  a  handkerchief  for  the  King,  my  hus- 
band/^ said  Joanna ;  then  putting  it  round 
Andrew^s  throat,  she  added  playfully,   *^  there. 
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you  are  now  my  prisoner,  and  if  Bertha  has 
again  reason  to  complain  that  you  more,  I  shall 
certainly  hang  you.^ 

Mabrice  di  Pace  was  near,  and  at  these  words 
she  looked  up  with  a  sinister  expression,  first 
at  the  Queen  and  Andrew,  and  then  at  the 
handkerchief,  which  she  examined  with  the  closest 
attention. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

E'en  that  heart,  (o'er  which  the  soom  of  good 
Had  spread  the  slime  of  deeds  accursed,  and  quenched 
Almost  in  darkness  the  celesdal  ray. 
Which  yetsor^ires  the  wreck  in  Eden  made,) 
Might  not  endure  the  image  of  the  waste. 
Himself  had  wrought. 

Setmbe. 

On  the  foUowing  morning  Rudolf  sought  a 
priyate  audience  of  the  Queen,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  induce  her  to  fix  on  an  early 
day  for  hia  maxriage  with  Bertha,  .and  the  le* 
suit  i¥a8,  that  she,  wishing  to  celebrate  the  event 
vith  splendour,  fixed  on  the  Slst  of  September, 
the  day  after  her  coronation.  The  venerable 
Bishop  of  Cavaillon  would  perform  the  cere- 
mony, and  a  ball  wbb  to  be  given  in  honour 
of  the  joyful  occurrence*     Bertha  was  summon- 
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ed,  and  when  infonned  by  Uie  Queen  of  her 
lesolution,  she  appeared  greatly  peqpkzed. 

<*  What  ails  yon,  child  ?^  add  the  Queen 
impatiently. 

^^  Pardon  me,  most  gzacious  sovereii^y  but-^ 
but  Count  Rosenlein.^ 

«  Count  Rosenlein  shall  attend,"^^  said  Rudolf 
sternly ;  ^'  by  my  sword  I  swear  he  shall  appear 
at  our  marriage.^ 

<^  How  can  you  answer  for  his  presence^  Rur 
dolf?'' 

^<  It  matters  not,  but  I  swear  if  he  does  not 
appear  at  the  ceremony,  I  forfeit  all  claims  to 
your  hand.    Are  you  satisfied  now  ?^ 

There  was  a  wildness  in  his  manner  which 
did  not  quite  please  her;  but  the  Queen  apr 
peamd  satisfied,  therefore  Bertha  consented,  and 
hfti  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  lorer^s  &ce  again 
beaming  with  delight.  The  conrtieis  wese  thep 
duly  informed  of  the  approaching  eTent^  and 
the  ddighted  Rudolf  distributed,  aa  was  cua* 
tomary  on  such  occasions,  presents  to  all  the 
household;  but  his  so  &r  exeeeded  in  ma^* 
ntficenee  those  commonly  givm,  that  etery  one 
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was  surprised  and  enchanted.  '  The  Qiieen  mm 
almost  distressed  at  being  obliged  to  accept  % 
sapphire  and  diamond  ornament^  which  for  beauty 
and  value  surpassed  any  of  the  royal  jewels. 
-  The  next  six  weeks  passed  vapidly.  The 
whole  party  being  much  too  happy  to  be  yery 
interesting,  no  events  of  importance  oecuiied  till 
a  few  days  previous  to  their  intended  removal 
to  Naples  for  the  coronation.  King  Andrew 
regretted  that  the  quiet  happiness  he  had  enjoyed 
at  Aversa  was  so  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
brilliant  Court  of  Naples,  so  little  calculated 
to  please  his  retiring  disposition,  and  where  he 
saw  comparatively  so  much  less  of  his  beloved 
Joanna.  The  Queen,  though  of  a  very  diffeicnt 
character,  had  enjoyed  the  sif'aur  at  Aversa  quite 
as  much,  and  felt  sorry  it  was  so  soon  to  end. 
'  Giacinta,  on  the  contrary,  was  impatient  for 
time  to  fly,  as  she  looked  forward  with  confidence 
to  see  Rosenlein  at  Berthage  marriage,  as  Rudolf 
had  promised  he  should  be  there.  The  latter 
had  scarcely  ever  quitted  Bertha  for  a  moment 
-during  the  six  weeks  till  within  the  last  few 
days,  when  he  made  long  excursions  in  the  neighs- 
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bonrhood,  but  returned  in  the  eyening  to  the 
QueenV  circle,. 

'  Berliha  snppoeed  him  to  be  seaiehiog  for  Ro- 
senleiiiy  but  as  he  always  looked  diapleaaed  at 
the  mention  of  the  Gomit'a  name,  she  forbore, 
to  make  any  inquiries.  One  pight,  however^ 
he  retmmed  so  agitated,  and  appeared  so  dis^ 
tiessed,  that  taking  advantage  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  being  in  a  distant  part  of  the  garden,  she 
Vestured  to  question  him  as  to  the  eause  of 
his  agitation.  He  led  her  to  a  still  more  re-» 
tired  spot,  and  then  in  a  low  cautious  yoice  he 
said,  ^*  You  are  suirounded  with  dangeis,  dearest 
Bertha,  and  I  am  perplexed  how  to  save  you 
from  thenu  One  way  of  escape  there  is,  but 
I  ftar  I  could  not  pecsuade  you  to  consent 

''  What  do  you  mean  r  said  Bertha ;  ''  I 
have  long  suspected  that  some  evil  threatens  the 
King  or  Queen,  but '  I  hoped  it  was  only  my 
idle  fear ;  speak,  I  beseedi  you ;  there  may  yet 
be  a  possibility  of  averting  the  danger.^ 
*  Rudolph  shook  his  head.  ^<  Oh !  ^  said  he ; 
*<  if  you  had  consented  to  become  mine  but 
|]uree-  days  sooner  than  tbat  &tal  coronattony  all 
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nught  hftve  been  well :  atiU  it  not  may  be  too 
late ;  to-monow  at  daim  of  day  if  you  will--*'" 

«'  Stay!""  said  Bertba;  <<  I  know  wbat  yoQ 
mean ;  but  think  not  tbat  I  would  consent  to. 
leave  the  Queen  while  any  danger  monaoed.her; 
if  you  are  acquainted  with  a  plot,  why  not 
deckle  it»  that  the  tiaiton  may  be .  al  onoa 
seized/^ 

^^  Nay,  Bertha,  I  know  nothing  for  eextBin ; 
but  be  assured  I  will  use  every  means  to  avsart 
it»«-thi8  very  night  I  must  depaxt,  and  tiy  eyery 
exertion  to  penetrate  into  Friar  Robertas  coun^ 
cUs.** 

*<  Oh  i  leave  us  not,  dearest  Rudolf:  besides, 
I  suspect  others  more  than  Friar  Robert;  the 
danger  I  think  is  here,  —  here  among  our  own 
people  i*^  she  then  mentioned  some  names  in  a 
low  whisper. 

Rudolph  started.  '^  Why  do  you  suspect 
these  P''  inquired  he. 

*<  I  can  scarcely  say  why,  except  (uua  tbeir 
looks,  and  one  or  two  trivial  doccumstanoea  con- 
nected with  them.'* 
.    *^  Ob !  why  not  depart  with  me  now«-4iow# 
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tbift  very  instant,^  exdaimed.  Radolf^  t^idng. 
himself  at  her  feet.  ^  But  'tis  useleia  to  ask 
it;  I  aee  your  proud  spiiit  scoroa  to  flj  from 
danger :  then  stay  and  fear  Bot)  for  vhat«' 
ever  may  happen  to  others,  not  a  hair  of  your 
predoos  head  shall  soflBer;  remember  this  and 
fear  nothing.  He  then  gazed  on  her  for  a  minute 
with  extreme  tenderness,  and  added  mournfully, 
^<  Farewell,  most  adored,  most  perfect  of  beings ; 
I  shall  not  see  you  again  till  our  bridal-day;^ 
he  pressed  her  fervently  in  his  arms-  and  hurried 
awsy. 

**  Stay,  oh  stay,  Rudolf !  where  are  yon 
going  ?^^  but  he  was  gone,  and  she  ran  wildly 
thiough    the    orange-groves    calling    upon    his 


<'  What  has  happened  to  the  Lady  Bertha?"^ 
said  Mabrice,  who  had  been  attzacted  by  her 
CBes. 

*'  Nothing,  Mabrice ;  but  he  is  gone,  and  I 
forgot  to  say  something  of  importance.^ 

^<  Count  Rudolf  of  Lowenbmg  in  now  &r 
away ;  we  all  beheld  him  spurring  his  hoise  at 
full  speed  on  the  road  to  Werner's  camp^  and- 
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her'  Majeflt j  fears  lie  will  endanger  bis  person 
in  searehing  there  for  Coimt  Bosenlein.^  ' 

(«  Oh,  surely  he  would  not  Tenture  alone  and 
unarmed  near  that  dreaded — ^  * 

*  ^*  Why  8ht>uld  he  hesitate  to  venture  wheie- 
the  tender  Lady  Oiacinta  went  ?^  said  Mabrice 
maliciously. 

That  evening  Bertha  remained  till  a  late  hour 
in  the  Queen's  apartment:  she  fidgeted  about^ 
under  Various  pretences,  until  the  Queen  ahnost 
lost  patience.  Giacinta  and  her  other  attendanta 
had  long  retired,  and  still  Bertha  sought  aome. 
excuse  to  remain.  '  At  last,  when  King  Andrew 
appeared,  she  was  obliged  to  withdraw  ;  but  not 
without  resolving  to  remain  outside  the  apail^ 
ment;  for  a  vague,  indefinite  pres^timent  of 
lEfome  evil  to  the  Queen,  made  her  hesitate  to 
retire ;  she  extinguished  her  Ught,  md  sat  down 
on  the  ground,  leaning  her  back  against  the 
door.  <^  No  one  can  now  approach  the  Queen 
without  my  knowledge,^  thought  she ;  then  lean^ 
ing  her  head  on  her  hand,  she  abandoned  her* 
self  to  her  own  reflections.  Rudolf's  conduct 
that  evening  was  perplexing ;  she  was  not  (juite 
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'satisfied  with  it;  however,  by  degreesi  she  pep* 
suaded  herself  all  would  be  well ;  that  he  loved 
her  she  &lt  quite  convinced ;  *^and  why  does  not 
that  suffice ?^  said  she;  *^  why  do  I  always  seek 
to  distress  myself  by  thinking  he  conceals  some-^ 
thing  from  me?'*  She  was  disturbed  in  the 
midst  of  these  thoughts  by  hearing  light  foot-^ 
st^  in  the  •  passage ;  looking  up,  she  saw,  by 
the  glimmering  light  of  a  small  window  at  the 
ftirther  end,  a  dark  figure  traverse  the  corridor* 
Bertha  immediately  arose,  and  proceeding  sofUy 
in  that  direction,  approached  so  near  that  she 
could  see  the  figure  cautiously  open  the  door  of 
Mabrice  de  Pacer's  sleeping  apartment,  and  by  the 
4]ght  which  then  issued  from  the  room.  Bertha 
thought  she  recognised  Count  Murzano's  fea- 
tures. 

*'  Poor  dear  Sancha,  does  he  then  desert  her 
for  such  a  creature  as  Mabrice?^  Bertha  was 
at  a  loss  what  to  think.  Count  Murzano  was 
the  very  last  person  she  would  hav.e  suspected 
of  an  intrigue  of  gallantry,  though  she  could 
easily  believe  him  engaged  in  some  ambitious 
plot. 
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SancWs  chamber  was  at  the  o^ner  aide  of 
the  long  corridor,  not  fiur  off,  and  a  light  gleamed 
through  the  half  open  doorway.  Bertha  fimded 
^e  heard  Sancha^s  yoice ;  she  hastened  to  the 
room,  u^d  saw  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  wl^ch  was 
burning  there,  that  Sancfaa  slept,  at  least  her 
eyes  were  closed,  though  her  brow  was  knitt. 
and  her  hands  were  clasped  together. 

^<  Carlo,  my  hu3band,  my  dearest  Carlo,  spaxo 
him,  I  beseech  thee  !^^  said  the  sleeping  Soacha. 
^^  Oh]  horror  !  take  not  his  U& !— he  is  your 
Kiog,  the  Queen's  husband ! — see  he  kneels  and 
supplicates  for  mercy,— oh,  spare  him  !«-4hoa  wOt 
not  :-^oh,  they  strangle  him, — then  we  shall  al 
suffer  for  the  deed !  Oh,  Philippa, .  my  gnnd* 
n^other !  Carlo,  my  beloved  !  aaye  thyself  I  A^ 
fly !  Yet  stay,  take  the  child, — ^it  sle^  ia  tho 
eastern  chamber, — ^save  the  child,  the  child  t^ 

The  beautiful  baby  was  sleeping  in  a  cadla 
dlose  by  its  mother's  bedside,  and  at  these  last 
yrijxda  the  still  slewing  Saacha  leant  forwaidfl^ 
and  taking  it  in  her  arms,  pressed  it  to  ha 
troubled  bosom ;  she  then  appeared  happier,  and 
as  Bertha  heard  footsteps  approach  along  the 
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corridor,  she  hastilj  withdrewy  and  lesuiiMd  her 
Btation  by  the  Queen^a  door.  All  waa  ailent 
aaye  ihe  solemn  convent  bell  which  summoned 
the  monks  to  their  early  deTotions. 

Day  soon  began  to  dawn,  but  Bertha  mored 
not  from  her  post  till  she  saw  the  pages  and 
royal  attendants  appear  at  the  end  of  the  cofr 
ridor,  which  happened  at  a  late  hour ;  for  during 
the  Court's  residence  at  Ayenn^  the  usual  rules 
of  etiquette  were  not  observed,  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  royal  pair,  who  liked  tlM 
novelty  of  sleeping  unguarded  by  page .  or  squire, 
tnd  relied  for  protection  solely  to.  the  sanctity  of 
die  convent. 

The  royal  party  were  determined  to  enjoy  as 
much  as  possible  this  last  day  of  their  pleasant 
lettrement ;  on  the  moirow  they  were  to  depart 
fon  Naples,  where,  on  the  following*  day,  the 
ceNnation  waa  to  take  plaee.  Their  little  phna 
ef  amusement  for  the  day  were,  however,  inter* 
ntpted  1^  the  arrival  of  many  unexpected  guests, 
amongst  them  were  Philippa,  the  Calanese,  and 
her  son.  Count  Eboli,  who  had  come  to  join 
die  royal  cariige  on  the  return  of  the  Court  to 
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Naples.  The  gfty  Coonu  LeoncHi  and  Sld» 
were  also  of  the  niimber;  thej  were  paiticahr 
fiiends  of  the  Qaeen'^s  consiii.  Prince  Ijonis  of 
Taianto,  and  their  piesenoe  xecslled  nuoiy  soeoes 
and  impressioDS  which  she  would  willingly  have 
banished  from  her  mind,  now  that  her  hnsbaiid 
had  obtained  her  entire  afieetioDS. 

**  I  ftar  jour  Majesty  soon  foigeta  your  dd 
friends,^  ssid  Count  Stella,  as  he  walked  nett 
the  Qneen  in  her  farourite  garden,  where,  leaning 
on  the  King^s  ann,  she  was  visiting  for  the  laieA 
lime  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  amcmgst 
which  she  had  passed  so  many  happy  days, 

*<  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  Count  ?^^  said  Jo» 
anna,  as  she  plucked  some  orange-floweis  from  a 
lavourite  tree. 

<^  I  come  from  Penano,  where  Prince  Louis 
has  been  enjoying  the  pleasum  of  the  chase, 
and  your  Majesty  has  not  so  much  as  inquired 
after  your  royal  cousin^s  healUi,  or  even  after 
that  of  your  aunt  the  Empress,^^  he  added,  see* 
ing  Joanna  looked  displeased :  **  but  it  is  not 
surprising  in  this  lovely  spot  —  it  would  make 
one   foiget    the  whole   wodd  —  I  am  almost 
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^mptecl  to  become  a  monk  myself,  and. retire 
firom  the  Tanities  of  life.^^ 
!  ^^That  ironld  be  no  easy  matter,^  said  the 
Qaeen,  *^  for  I  fear  your  canity  would  be  sure 
to  follow,  and  lurk  under  eyery  fold  of  your  sa* 
cied  garment.^^ 

<<I  think,^  said  King  Andrew,  *Uhat  you, 
Sir  Knight  of  a  light  head  and  a  light  heart, 
are  become  forgetful,  yourself:  you  were  not 
wont  to  remain  so  long  without  mentioning  the 
Lady  Giadnta^s  name.^ 

*^  Thanks  to  your  gracious  Majesty,^  said 
Count  Stella,  surprised  at  the  King^s  sudden 
penetration,  *^  for  alluding  to  the  subject  nearest 
my  heart*  May  I,  then,  hope  you  will  intercede 
for  me  with  the  Queen,  and  obtain  her  gracious 
consent  to  the  marriage,  and  I  shall  be  the  hap* 
^est  man  in  the  two  Sicilies.^'* 

<<  Methinks  you  are  that  alroidy,  without  the 
Lady  Oiadnta^s  assistance,^  said  Joanna.  <^  But 
^bat  importimt  news  does  Count  Murxano  bring 
us?  he  looks  as  anxious  as  if  the  whole  affidrs  of 
i&e  nation;  were  we^hing  on  his  head;  it  is 
fyt  two.  months  since  I  have  beheld  .so'  gflave 
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a&oe.  Has  ttaght  happened  to  dear  Sancba, 
or  your  pretty  child  ?'' 

<<  Nothing,  most  giacioas  Queen ;  but  I  iras 
displeased  with  this  foolish  youth,  Count  Stella, 
for  choosing  such  an  unfit  moment  to  uige  his 
love  suit.  Come/^  continued  he,  pulling  Count 
Stella^s  sleevey  ^*do  not  disturb  their  Majesties 
any  longer/^  Then,  when  they  had.  retreated 
some  distanee  from  the  royal  pair,  Coimt  Mu»» 
isno  continued  in  a  low  yoice,  *'A  curse  upon 
the  head  that  thought  of  admitting  you  to  our 
toundls  !  I  have  been  in  terror  ever  since  your 
anind  ;  your  fodUsh  toi^e  will  mar  all.  How 
could  you  have  vestured  to  mention  the  name 
of  Prince  Louis  ?^^ 

<^Nay,  chide  me  not/^  replied  Stdla,  <^or 
I  will  rebel ;  I  milst  have  my  own  way,  and 
speak  my  own  thoughts.  In  truth,  I  was  pro^ 
voked  to  see  the  Queen  doting  on  that  silly 
Andrew,  and  wished  to  remind  her  of  better 
men.  Then  again,  when  I  look  upon  the  poor 
yottth^s  intlevestiBg  face,  I  cannot  but  r^-ret— ''^^ 

**  There,' said  I  not  before  that  you  would 
BMi  everything  with  your  focdish  tegnbi  ?^ 
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<<  Fear  net ;  I  birve  pledged  you  mj  knightly 
irord ;  and,  indeed,  it  voold  be  veil  if  all  the 
eonspimtors  posseBsed  one  half  of  my  discrimi* 
nation.  I  am  the  best  mancsuyrer  in  the 
W(Nrld;  for  who  could  ever  suspect  the  gay^ 
thoughtless,  hairbndned  Count  Stella  of  haying 
any  design  but  to  amuse  himself.  Now,  your 
solemn  looks  at  once  betray  that  all  is  not 
well.  How  &res  the  black-eyed  Mabrice;  is 
she  steady  to  the  cause  ?  and  her  brother  well 
armed  and  equipped  ?  Oh,  you  had  not  much 
difficulty  in'  that  quarter,  thanks  to  my  hint. 
I  knew  the  proud,  vain  Mabrice  would  make 
a  very  jewel  of  a  conspirator.  And  now,  sage 
knight  of  the  solemn  countenance,  tell  me  what 
we  are  to  gain  by  all  this  ?  My  wisdom  can 
only  see  the  loss  of  our  heads  or  characters, 
or,  mayhap,  both.  The  Durazzo  party  will 
take  it  up,  and  be  assured  they  will  not  be 
better  masters  than  the  Hungarians.^ 

<'  Is  then  the  powerful  house  of  Tanmto  as 
nothing  in  your  sight,  foolish  youth  ?*^ 

'^  Oh,  that  party,"  said  the  gay  Count  Stella^ 
M  will  be  the  first  suspected ;  indeed  I  tremble 
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for  "sxij  beloved  miutor,  Pimce  Louis,  irlio,  God 
knows,  is  as  innocent  of  ibis  matter  as  a  diild ; 
and  yet  I  fear  all  liis  veil  deserved  popularity 
will  not  shield  him  from  blame.  Well,  we  must 
even  make  the  best  of  it !  Come,  my  sage 
Duke  of  Capua  that  is  to  be,  you  see  I  know 
all;  lead  me  to  your  Lady  Duchess  and  her 
charming  sister !  By  the  by,  what  is  my  new 
title  of  honour,  or  rather  dishonour,  to  be? 
I  foigot  that  important  subject  in  my  agree* 
ment  with  the  Empress/'' 

**  Speak  lower,  I  conjure  thee,  Count  Stella ; 
and  above  all,  mention  not  her  name  here.'*^ 

*^  I  am  soiry,^  rejoined  the  other,  adjusting 
his  well-fitting  embroidered  vest,  *^  I  did  not 
stipulate  to  be  made  Duca  di  Luna ;  a  promo- 
tion to  that  region  of  folly  would  be  a  fit^ 
ting  one  for  me.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
beauteous  Giacinta^s  head  encircled  with  a  co* 
ronet  of  stn^wberry  leaves :  but  have  a  care ; 
J  hear  the  voice  of  that  drunken  rascal,  Baron 
Hacken:  how  could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to 
bring  him  here  ?*^ 

^<He  will  be  of  the  greatest  use;  without 
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Ilk  detenniiied  and   faratal  force,  we  could  do 
nodung,^  said  Count  Muramo. 

^*  I  suppose  he  will  receive  the  little  Bertha 
for  his  rewaxd/^  ezdoimed  the  other.  ^'  Well, 
thank  Ood  !  I  am  the  only  disinterested,  honest 
.?iUain  among  you  all.^' 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Death  is  the  birth 
To  other  life,  transmissioD  of  our  being    . 
Through  that  which  but  rejects  the  stiffened  dust ; 
To  sense  of  weal  or  woe,  percbanee  more  keen 
Than  clay-girt  spirits  reck  of. 

Setmer. 

DuTo  mio  cor,  non  ti  spetri  e  frangi  1 
Pianger  ben  merti  ognor  s'oia  non  ptangi. 

Petrakca. 


^*  I  LIKE  tliat  gay  Count  Stella,^  said 
Andrew,  afler  the  Connt  Mnnano  had  left 
the  garden.  ^'  Methinka  if  Giacinta  conaent- 
ed  to  mairy  him,  her  lot  would  be  fiur  hapjAOT 
than  her  sister  Sancha's,  with  that  ^oomj,  fierce- 
looking  Count  Murzano ;  his  appeaiance  always 
makes  me  shudder:  and  only  obserre  Sancha's 
&Ge,  how  pale,  how  anxious  it  is! — so  difl^ 
rent  from  the  day  when  your  royal  gi«ndmo> 
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ther,  the  blessed  Queen  Sancha,  gave  her  to 
him  at  the  holy  altar  -—  her  young  and  beautiful 
count^iance  beaming  ^th  confidence  and  lore. 
Here^  dearest  Joanna,  let  us  repose  under  this 
palm-tree,  and  listen  for  the  last  time  to  the  clear 
mumraring  stream.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  am 
oppressed  irith  melancholy;  yet  am  I  not  the 
happiest  of  mortals?  though  I  cannot  dispel 
the  thought  that  all  this  felicity  is  soon  to  Ta- 
nish.  fiear  Joanna,  if  I  die^  think  sometimes 
on  the  father  of  your  child*-OA  your  poor  An- 
drew, whose  only  grief  was  that  he  could  not 
become  worthy  of  your  love.'' 

**  Wherefore  these  gloomy  forebodings,  dear 
Andrew,  when  everything  promises  happiness? 
dteam  not  thus  of  evil,  but  think  on  our  ap- 
proaching coronation  and  the  joy  of  the  people. 
Remember  that  you  will  soon  become  a  father 
-*«^tiiat  the  birth  of  our  dear  child  will  recon- 
cile all  contending  claims  to  the  throne,  and 
secure  us  from  the  ambition  of  both  parties.^ 

The  King  shook  his  head  moumfolly;  and 
ooiitinued^-«-'<  I  fancy  I  see  the  future  passing 

belbfe  me.     I  see  you,  Joanna,  crowned,  but, 

0  2 
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alas !  not  ^th  me.  Yes,  there  he  stands,  the 
idol  of  the  people,  the  valiant,  the  brave,  that 
graceful  and  admired  being.  But  I  pain  you, 
dear  Joanna, — nay,  veep  not ;  I  will  not  indulge 
these  gloomy  reflections.  I  know  you  love  me  ! 
Nayi  be  not  angry ;  I  had  a  foolish  dream  last 
night ;  but  I  will  think  of  it  no  longer/* 

Here  they  were  inteirapted  by  Bertha,  who 
nm  towards  them  with  an  anxious  countenance, 
and  throwing  herself  at  the  Queen^s  feet,  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Oh,  leave  this  place,  I  beseech  you, 
most  gracious  Queen.  It  is  in  vain  to  disguise 
it.«.you  are  surrounded  with  dangers.  I  cannot 
ascertain  what  it  is,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  some 
plot  against  you.  Leave  this  place  to-day,  in- 
stead of  to-morrow:  you  will  be  safer  in  the 
Castel  Nuovo.*" 

«(  What  has  happened  ?^  said  the  Queen ; 
<<  why  these  fears  ?  surely  we  are  safe  among 
the  holy  monks  ?  Whom  do  you  suspect  of 
disloyalty,  Bertha ;  speak,  I  command  you."*^ 

"I  know  not;  everybody,  everything  is  sus- 
picious :  that  odious  Baron  Haken  has  anived. 
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with  Counts  Stella  and  LeoneBsa,  and  tlie  Duke 
of  Nocem.^ 

At  the  last-mentioned  name^  Andrew  turned 
pale.  ^^  Ah!  then  all  is  not  right,  for  the. Duke 
of  Noceia  hates  me.  I  knew  not  of  his  arrival ; 
but  do  not  fear,  dearest  Joanna;  they  will  not 
—they  dare  not  do  us  wrong.*^ 

Bertha  continued, — <*  That  drunken  Baron 
Haken  has  been  talking  most  wildly,  and  even 
threatening  me  with  death,  if  I  listen  not  to  his 
odious  suit.  He  threw  out  mysterious  hints, 
that  he  would  soon  have  great  power,  and  become 
a  Duke,  and  would  probably  have  disclosed  more, 
bad  not  Count  Murizano  appeared.  If  your 
Majesties  will  not  return  to  Naples  to-day,  oh, 
I  piay  you,  have  a  guard  placed  before  your 
,  apartment  to-night.**^ 

King  Andrew  smiled.  **  Why,  Bertha,  could 
we  not  be  attacked  at  any  moment  ?  what  is  to 
prevent  our  enemies,  if  we  really  have  any,  from 
doing  80  now,  in  these  lonely  quarters  ?  I  fear 
nothing — I  will  not  sleep ;  I  will  guard  you, 
dearest  Joanna,  from  evil.     Count  Stelk,  too, 
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is  here;  he  is  bnye  and  loyal.  Z^dpkdgemj 
life  upon  his  honesty.  Now,  be  oooiposed, 
dearest ;  I  feel  quite  hi^7»  quite  myadf  again  : 
take  your  embroideiyf  and  whilst  you  woik,  I 
will  read  some  of  Dsnte^s  ^Paiadiso.'  Bertha, 
fetoh  the  Queen^s  embioideiy*fiame ;  it  is  the 
last  time  we  shall  sit  under  this  deHghtful  tree. 
You  have  not  yet  finished  that  handkerchirf  fer 
me,  Joanna ;  I  should  like  to  have  it  OMupleted 
in  this  spot ;  it  will  always  be  a  sweet  mcmo> 
rial  to  me  of  the  perfect  happiness  I  have  enjoy- 
ed here.^^ 

Bertha  went  to  find  the  embroidery^frame,  but 
soon  returned  without  it,  and  looking  more 
alarmed  than  before. 

**  I  cannot  find  it,^  said  she,  **and  eten  this 
is  mysterious ;  I  am  certain  I  saw  it  in  Mabiice^s 
hand,  this  morning ;  and  now,  when  I  inquired, 
she  says  she  has  never  seen  it.*^ 

The  Queen  sent  for  Mabrice,  who  denied  aay 
knowledge  of  the  handkerchief.  This  was  very 
proToldng,  but  Andrew  good«-humouredly  woold 
not  allow  the  disappointment  to  annoy  him, 
and  continued  his  reading. 
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Here  "we  will  leave  the  lojal  pair  to  enjoy 
their  hist  day  of  repose,  and  return  to  the  Palazzo 
Fondi  at  Naples,  where  at  this  very  moment  its 
fidr  mistress  was  in  a  sad  state  of  pertorbatiop. 
She  sat  in  her  private  apartment,  and  Antonio 
had  received  <aders  to  admit  no  one.  Thon^ 
the  day  was  oppressively  hot,  a  fixe  was  burning 
in  the  room  into  which  the  Duchess  occasionally 
threw  some  papcors  from  a  pile  of  letters  and 
manuscripts  which  covered  the  table  before 
her. 

'^  Who  knows  how  all  this  may  end  l^  said 
she,  glancing  over  a  paper  which  was  signed 
^^  Werner,  ^^  and  then  committing  it  to  the 
flames.  **  At  all  events  I  am  prepared  for  the 
worst ;  but,  oh  !  the  misery  of  suspense !  Yes, 
this  is  the  last  time  I  will  put  myself  in  peril 
for  ambition^s  sake ;  yet  how  often  have  I  made 
the  same  resolution  P  Oh,  Rosenlein,  had  you 
returned  my  love  I  should  not  have  engaged  in 
this  foul  deed !  What,  more  of  Werner's  let- 
ters I  How  I  hate  the  sight  of  them,  yet  how 
wildly,  how  intensely  I  loved  him ;  but  'twas  not 
with  the  devotion  I  felt — I  still  feel,  for  Rosen- 
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lein :  no,  I  could  even  become  Tirtaoufl  for 
Rosenlein's  sake.  And  have  I  no  hope  ?  When 
he  sees  Bertha  united  to  another^  will  he  stOl 
spurn  me  ?  Ah  !  this  letter  is  of  a  later  date. 
So  Werner,  too,  has  taken  precautions  agabst  a 
failure.  ^  I  know  not  if  ^twas  right  to  leave  Ber- 
tha at  Aversa,  the  girl  is  so  penetrating.  I  am 
sure  she  will  suspect  something,  and  who  knows 
but  she  may  mar  all  ?^  Well,  come  what  may, 
I  ^m  safe ;  treachery,  yes,  treachery,  will  again  save 
me ;  if  they  &il,  I  leave  the  Queen  and  Taranto 
party,  and  throw  myself  with  my  castles  and 
vassals  under  the  protection  of  Durazzo.  It  was 
a  lucky  thought  which  prompted  my  visit  the 
other  day  to  Maria  of  Durazzo.  I  must  send 
and  inquire  after  her  in&nt''s  health  ;  this  being 
done  before  the  plot  explodes,  they  will  never 
suspect  I  acted  from  interested  motives.  I  will 
write  a  note.*' 

.  The  Duchess  then  hastily  penned  a  few  lines 
to  the  Queen's  younger  sister,  Maria  of  Durazzo, 
who  was  considered,  since  her  unlucky  marriage 
with  her  cousin,  Charles  Duke  of  Durazzo,  as 
the  Queen's  greatest  enemy,  and  as  such  had 
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been  completely  deserted  by  all  the  courtiers. 
Still  the  family  of  Dorazzo  were  extremely  power- 
fal,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  they 
only  waited  a  fitting  opportunity  to  seize  upon 
the  government}  and  raise  Maria  to  the  throne. 
Her  first  child  was  lately  bom,  and  it  was  on 
this^  occasion  that  the  Duchess  of  Fondi  had 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  its  young  mother,  over 
whose  mind  she  had  possessed  much  influence 
previous  to  Marians  elopement  with  her  cousin, 
but  since  that  time  till  the  present  the  Duchess 
of  Fondi  had  taken  no  notice  of  her. 

When  the  note  was  finished,  the  Duchess 
summoned  Antonio,  who  gazed  on  the  direction 
with  ill-disguised  astonishment,  and  twisting  it 
between  his  fingers  appeared  as  if  he  wished  to 
speak. 

On  that  day  his  mistress  was  so  apprehensive 
of  everything,  that  she  for  once  indulged  him, 
by  asking  if  he  had  heard  any  news. 

*^  So  please  your  Gbace,  nothing  of  importance, 
but — ^but-— ^^  here  the  poor  man  seemed  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  continue^  till  encouraged  by  his 
mistress  he  said,   ^'  I  hear  there   is  a  stir  in 

o  i5 
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Puke  Wemer^B  cunp  at  Capita  ;   'iia  aaid  he 
means  to  letiim  in  haste  to  Oennan j.^ 
'    **  And  what  is  Duke  Werner  or  his  camp  to 
me?**  said  the  Duchess  stemlj. 

^'  Oh»  nothing,  nothing,  taroly  (  but  the  gid 
Lischen,*-4f  your  Otace  would  only  qpesk  a  word 
in  her  behalf,  ^tis  said — ^"  here  seeing  the  angry 
expression  of  his  mistresses  countenance,  he  pans* 
ed,  and  looking  on  the  ground  that  he  might  not 
encounter  her  fierce  glance,  continued,  inwardly 
invoking  the  aid  of  St*  Oenazo,  ^^  'twas  said  in 
Germany,  Duke  Werner  would  listen  to  your 
slightest  request." 

^^  Villain  r  she  cried,  stamping  with  lage^ 
^^  you  deserve  to  be  thrown  into  the  lowest  dun- 
geon of  the  castle  for  uttering  such  words  of 
treason  ;*'*  then,  as  her  eyes  fell  on  some  papers 
on  whidi  Wemer^s  name  was  signed  in  such 
large  diaxacters  as  could  not  esci^e  the  notice 
of  Antonio,  if  he  happened  to  look  that  way, 
she  felt  it  was  necessary  to  diange  her  tone,  and 
said,  <' Antonio,  you  know  not  what  you  ask, 
nevertheless,  you  are  a  &ithful  servant ;  I  foigife 
you ;  go,  send  the  note  as  directed ;  but  make 
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Ottiseppe  take  off  my  liveiy,  or  so  conceal  it 
with  a  cloak  as  that  it  may  not  be  recognized. 
I  wish  it  not  to  be  known,  that  I  hold  any  com- 
munication with  the  Duchess  of  Dumzzo.**^  See- 
ing that  he  still  hesitated,  she  hinted  that  if  he 
continued  to  serve  her  with  fidelity,  he  should 
be  well  rewarded.  Antonio  retired,  but  his  coun- 
tenance expressed  that  he  did  not  feel  quite  sa- 
tisfied of  her  intentions  towards  him. 

Here  was  new  cause  for  alarm :  *^  The  fool, 
Antonio,  knows  more  than  he  ought  ("  thought 
the  Duchess,  **  yet,  what  can  I  do  P  If  I  des- 
troy him,  I  shall  be  left  without  one  fidthful 
servant ;  all  the  others  are,  like  myself,  wretches, 
who  would  desert  their  mistress  on  the  first  day 
of  adveisity.  Alas !  this  is  a  miserable  world, 
— and  then,  the  next !  ah  !  what  will  that  be  ? 
--•But  I  must  not  waste  the  time  in  despond- 
ing ;  I  must  destroy  these  suiqpiciouB  papers ; 
there  should  be  several  of  the  Empresses  letters. 
Oh,  Ood !  if  they  are  stolen,  I  am  lost  I" 

She  hastily  examined  various  escritoires  and 
secret  drawers,  but  she  found  not  the  letters 
from  the  Empress. 
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^*  That  giddy  Maria  of  ^cily,  couM  she  hate 
taken  them  when  she  was  here?  I  will  send^ 
and  ask ;  and  at  the  same  time  remind  her  to 
bom  my  lett^s  to  her  husband,  the  Duke  of 
Noceia.  He  mast  now  be  at  Aversa.  Oh,  this 
weary  day !  will  it  never  end  ?'' 

A  messenger  was  then  despatched  with  a  note 
to  Maria  of  Sicily ;  but  he  soon  returned  wi^ 
the  unsatis&ctory  intelligence,  that  the  Princess 
was  taking  hex  diversion  at  the  Castle  of  Nocon. 
The  Duchess  was  amazed  at  what  she  termed 
the  foolish  levity  and  thoughtlessness  of  the 
giddy  Maria,  who  could  at  such  a  criticBd  mo- 
ment withdraw  from  Naples ;  thou^  in  truth 
she  wronged  that  lady,  whose  shrewd  fcwesight 
expected  the  plot  would  not  succeed,  and  who, 
therefore,  retired  to  her  castle,  which  was  on  the 
road  to  Persano,  a  strong  fortress  of  the  Taranto 
&mily,  near  Paestum,  whither  she  might  fly  in 
case  of  danger. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  state  of 
agonizing  suspense  in  Trhich  the  Dudiess  of  Fimdi 
passed  that  evening  and  the  long  weary  night 
which  succeeded.      Sleep   would  not   visit  her 
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eyelids,  and  the  heavy  houn  seemed  lengthened 
to  eternity.  The  Duchess  of  Duiazzo^s  answer 
to  her  tardy  congratulations  had  been  short  and 
cold,  and  diowed  that  but  little  could  be  ex«- 
pected  in  that  quarter,  and  in  her  despair  she 
was  at  some  moments  tempted  to  set  off,  and 
disclose  all  she  knew  to  the  Queen,  at  Aversa, 
and  thus  ensure  her  own  forgiveness.  But,  it 
would  be  too  late ;  she  could  not  reach  it  in 
less  than  three  hours,  and,  therefore,  after  burn- 
ing every  paper,  she  sat  down  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  clock.  When  it  struck  twelve,  her 
agitation  became  almost  intolerable,  and  during 
the  succeeding  hours  of  the  night,  she  was  a 
|Hrey  to  honor,  remorse,  fisar,  and  every  deadly 
passion. 

At  dawn  of  day  she  ascended  to  the  highest 
turret  of  her  palace,  and  there,  straining  her 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  Aversa,  she  waited 
long  in  torturing  suspense.  At  last  she  descried 
a  dond  of  dust  on  the  road ;  she  saw  it  was  a 
body  of  armed  men  which  approached,  but  they 
came  not  to  Naples,  *'  Oh,  what  disappoint- 
ment l^  died  she;  ^*  they  turn  towards  Vesuvius : 
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not  one  comes  tkiB  imj  to  tell  of  defbat  or 
victory.^ 

The  remainder  of  the  day  iras  passed  by  the 
royal  pair  at  Ayersa  in  perfect  happiness  and 
tranquillity;  the  new  comen  did  not  intrade 
upon  their  privacyi  and  at  the  usual  hour  they 
retired  to  rest,  and  notwithstanding  all  Bertha^s 
entreaties,  no  guard  was  placed  at  their  door. 

Among  the  ladies  who  that  eyening  attended 
the  Queen^s  toilette,  neither  Beitha  nor  Oiadnta 
were  seen,  and  when  Joanna  inquired  the  reason 
of  their  absence,  Mabrice  informed  her,  they  were 
with  the  Countess  Murzano,  whose  child  was  ill, 
and,  therefore,  bagged  that  her  Majesty  wonld 
excuse  their  attendance. 

The  maids  of  honour  and  ladies  then  with- 
drew, and  left  the  Queen  and  her  husband  to 
repose;  they,  however,  had  not  enjoyed  more 
than  two  hours  sleep,  when  they  were  disturbed 
by  the  hasty  entrance  of  Mabrice  di  Paoe,  who 
informed  Andrew  that  a  courier  was  just  amyed 
&om  Friar  Robert,  and  waited  to  confer  with  him 
on  afikirs  of  m<Mnent.  The  Prince  got  up,  and 
hastily  throwing  on  his  clothes,  left  the  room; 
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bat  Jouma,  who  vas  mote  voBpictous  than  iho 
innocent  confiding  Andrew,  had  alao  risen,  and 
n^as  proceeding  to  follow  her  hnsband  and  Ma» 
brice,  when,  to  her  dismay,  she  heard  the  bolts 
of  her  door  drawn  on  the  outside.  Almost  fran- 
tic with  donbt  and  apprehension,  she  pushed 
violently  at  the  door,  and  screamed  for  assistance. 
No  one  answered,  though  she  could  plainly  hear 
voices,  and  a  tremendous  noise  in  the  adjoining 
gallery,  and  even  fimdied  she  heard  her  hus- 
band's voice  supplicating  for  mercy. 

Bertha^'s  warning  words  now  recurred  to  her 
mind.  <<  Oh  !  why  does  she,  too,  desert  us  at 
this  hour  of  danger  V^  thought  the  Queen :  **  she 
passed  the  last  night  at  our  door ;  why  leave  us 
now  ?  The  sounds  have  all  died  away !  Oh, 
Andrew !  dearest,  beloved  husband,  where  art 
thou?^^  The  wxetdied  Queen  then  redoubled 
her  cries,  till  at  hist,  totally  exhausted  with  her 
efforts  to  break  open  the  door,  she  sank  breath- 
less on  the  ground. 

When  the  unsuspecting  King  Andrew  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  by  several  men,  and'  on  attempting 
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to  cry  for  assistance,  an  iron  gauntlet  was  thrust 
into  his  mouth  bj  (horrible  to  relate)  his  own 
chamberlain,  Jacob  di  Pace,  to  whom  the  in- 
teresting yoong  King  was  much  attached.  Nor 
was  this  the  most  revolting  part  of  this  dreadful 
tragedy,  for  among  the  murderers  who  now 
pressed  forward,  and  dragged  him  up  the  stair- 
case of  the  western  turret,  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  behold  the  Counts  Leonessa  and  Stella, 
the  Duke  of  Nocera,  the  Count  of  Eboli,  son 
of  Philippa  the  Queen*s  nurse,  and  the  Count 
of  Trelice,  fiither  of  Sancha  and  Oiacinta.  As 
these  were  all  devoted  servants  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Neapolitan  party,  the  agonizing  re- 
flection might  possibly  have  occurred  to  the 
young  King  that  his  own  beloved  wife,  his  Jo- 
anna, had  also  conspired  against  him ;  but  we 
will  hope  that  the  blows  he  had  already  re- 
ceived, may  have  deadened  his  senses,  and  that 
he  was  spared  this  dreadful  suspicion. 

When  they  had  dragged  him  to  the  window  of 
Bertha^s  chamber,  at  the  top  of  the  turret,  he  is 
said  to  have  struggled  violently  whilst  the  con- 
spinitors  placed  a  handkerchief  round  his  throat. 
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How  misetable  must  haye  been  his  last  momenU, 
if  he  perceived  that  this  was  the  very  same  his 
dear  Joanna  had  been  embroidering  for  him, 
wh^  she  one  day  had  playfully  said,  ^*  I  will 
hang  yott  with  this  handkerchief.'^  Everything 
seemed  to  implicate  the  Qneen;  the  dreadful 
deed  took  place,  too,  in  Bertha's  room— Ber- 
tha, her  greatest  &vourite,  who,  that  morning, 
had  been  sent  for  the  handkerchief,  and  could 
not  find  it !  When  it  was  firmly  fixed  round 
the  King's  throat,  the  assassins  thrust  him  out 
of  the  narrow  casement  to  which  the  fiital  hand- 
kerchief had  been  previously  attached ;  but  An- 
drew struggled  so  violently  that,  by  the  advice 
of  the  Duke  of  Nocera,  Jacob  di  Pace  went 
down  to  the  room  below,  and  from  its  open 
window  pulled  the  feet  of  the  unfortunate  Eang 
till  he  was  completely  strangled.  When  his 
brutal  murderers  were  satisfied  that  the  life  of 
their  yoimg  and  innocent  monarch  was  quite 
extinct,  they  cut  the  handkerchief  and  let  the 
body  fiJl  into  the  garden  below,  leaving  the 
remainder  of  Joanna's  embroidery,  now  stained 
with  her  husband's  blood,  attached  to  Bertha's 
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;  ao  that,  in  case  the  maider  was  db- 
coYeredy  the  odhun  might  leat  with  her.  They 
then  deacended  to  the  gaxden,  and  with  their 
swords  began  to  cUg  a  gmTe  (ot  their  youthftd 
sovereign,  whose  body  lay  mangled  and  d^ced 
before  their  eyes,  his  long  &ir  hair  clotted  with 
blood,  and  every  featore  stiff  in  death,  showing 
the  agony  of  body  and  mind  whidi  he  had 
Buffered. 

Count  SteUa  was  the  only  one  who  shfank  with 
honor  from  the  dreadful  spectade.  *^  I  can  as- 
aist  you  no  further,*"  he  said,  turning  away. 

But  Count  Trelice  laid  hold  of  his  doak, 
muttering,  ^^  Qo  then  to  the  Queen  and  tell 
her  what  you  have  done.^ 

<<  Hush,  madmen !  ^'  said  the  Duke  of  No- 
cen ;  <*  hush  !  and  hasten  to  conceal  the  body  C 
but  the  ground  was  hard  and  stony,  and  they 
proceeded  but  slowly  with  their  work.  '^  Fools  t  ** 
said  the  Duke  of  Nocexa ;  ^^  why  did  we  not 
prepare  the  grave  before ;  this  noise  will  rouae 
the  lazy  monks  and  cursed  Hungarians,  thoi^gh 
overcome  with  sleep  and  wine.  Hush!  what 
voice  is  that  ?     Go,  Count  Trelice,  at  once  to 
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tlie  Queen,  a&d  tell  her  that  her  gentle  spouse 
hfts  left  the  kingdom  for  Hungary,  by  the  adviee 
of  his  counseUon — go,  she  may  become  sus- 
picious at  his  long  absence. 

Shrieks  and  cries  were  now  heard  coming  from 
the  window  dose  above,  and  the  words  ^<  Mur- 
der! murder !  help  1  the  King  is  murdered!^ 
soon  disturbed  the  peaceful  monks  and  Hun- 
garian guards,  who  came  running  in  all  directions 
to  the  &tal  spot. 

The  conspirators,  seeing  all  was  discovered, 
dispersed  in  every  direction ;  some  took  refdge 
in  the  church,  some  scaled  the  garden  walls, 
and  others,  with  more  presence  of  mind,  fled 
to  the  stables,  and  seizing  the  first  horses  they 
could  find,  galloped  off  towards  Persano. 

The  cries  which  had  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  murdw,  were  those  of  Sancha  and  Giacinta : 
the  latter  had  passed  the  night  in  her  sister^s 
room  that  she  might  assist  in  tending  on  the 
aick  child.  They  were  disturbed  by  the  fidl 
jof  the  body  and  the  digging  of  the  grave,  and 
attempted  to  reach  the  window,  that  they  might 
discover   what   had  happened;   but    it  was  so 
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high  thai  they  could  see  nothing,  nntil,  by  means 
of  fumitore  placed  agatoBt  the  wall,  they  were 
enabled  to  look  out.  This  occasioned  some  de- 
lay, and  the  fiist  object  that  met  their  gue,  was 
the  mangled  body  of  the  poor  young  King; 
from  the  position  of  the  conspiiatois,  who  were 
all  bent  downwards,  their  features  could  not  be 
seen,  and  thus  poor  Soncha  and  Giadnta  w^e 
spared  the  agony  of  beholding  their  &thtt  and 
uncle  engaged  in  the  dreadful  work.  They  con- 
tinued shrieking  till  they  saw  the  body  sur- 
rounded by  the  holy  monks,  and  borne  to  the 
convent  church,  when  they  were  startled  by  the 
loud  voice  of  their  grandmother,  PhiUppa,  who 
rushed  into  the  room  and  reproved  them  in  a 
furious  manner  for  their  ill-timed  folly. 

^^  You  have  thus,^^  said  she,  **  doomed  to  cer- 
tain destruction,  your  father,  uncle,  and  husband.** 

On  hearing  the  last  word,  Sancha  was  utterly 
overcome,  and  sank  senseless  into  ha  siater^s 
.arms;  her  aged  grandmother  was  almost  sub- 
dued by  the  sight  of  their  soxrow,  but  strugglimg 
against  her  feelings,  she,  in  a  voice  of  autho- 
rity, bade  Giacinta  keep  her  sister  in  the  loo^, 
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and  not  answer  a  word  in  case  they  should  be 
questioned  by  anybody. 

**  I  must  now  go  and  break  the  intelligence  to 
my  beloved  Joanna,**^  said  the  aged  nur8,e,  while 
the  tears  started  to  her  eyes ;  **  Ood  giant  she 
may  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  tidings.  Ah  ! 
would  it  had  been  kept  secret  till  after  the  birth 
of  her  child  i^''  then  holding  up  her  hand  with  a 
menacing  gesturie,  she  said,  *'  you  have  brought 
destruction  upon  us  by  your  senseless  outcries; 
we  shall  all  suffer  for  the  crime.  God  knows, 
I  would  willingly  lay  down  my  own  life  for 
my  Queen,  to  spare  her  a  mementos  sorrow. 
Fool  that  I  was  to  consent  to  this  deed !  oh ! 
that  I  should  have  such  a  tale  to  tell.'*  She 
hobbled  off  to  the  Queen'^s  apartment,  before 
which  Sancha's  husband,  Count  Muriano,  was 
keeping  guard. 

^  I  fear  the  Queen  has  &inted,^  said  he ; 
<*  her  cries  were  dreadful  at  first,  and  I  thought 
she  would  have  burst  the  door,  but  ihey  sud- 
denly ceased.'' 

^<  Haste,  unbar  the  door,"  said  old  Philippa,- 
ttembluig  with  anxiety  and  apprehension.     '^  Oh, 
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my  Queen,  my  darling  I"  she  acclaimed,  rnahing 
into  ike  room,  where  she  fbnnd  the  Queen  siiH 
lying  senseless  on  the  ground :  she  bent  over  the 
inanimate  form  of  her  soyereigo,  and  calling 
wildly  for  assistance,  was  soon  sunonnded  by  Ma* 
brioe  and  the  other  attendants.  They  laid  tiie 
Queen  upon  her  bed ;  die  opened  her  eyes,  and 
consciousness  returned,  abui !  only  to  hear  the 
dreadful  news  which  Mabrice  imprudently  dir 
Yulged,  before  Philippa  was  aware  of  her  pur- 
pose. The  Queen  uttered  one  long  heart-rending 
elutiek,  and  then  sank  into  a  state  of  total  in- 
sensibility ;  every  exertion  was  used  by  hor  tet^ 
rified  attendants  to  restore  animation ;  but  hoois 
rolled  on,  day  dawned,  and  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens  before  Joanna  again  opened  her  eyes. 
We  will  not  atteitapt  to  describe  die  agony 
and  despair  of  the  unfortunate  Queen,  as  with 
recovered  consciousness  the  dreadfiil  event  re- 
tiizned  to  her  mind.  The  hurried  and  breath- 
less questions  she  addressed  to  those  around,  as 
to  how  the  tragic  event  occurred,  were  evaded 
or  replied  to  with  confused  and  downcast  looks, 
and  the  perplexity  and  contradictory  repcfriB  she 
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heard  aboat  the  manner  of  her  husband's  deathy 
added  fresh  bitterness  to  her  anguish.  She 
knew  not  where  to  turn  for  consolation ;  there 
was  no  one  in  whom  she  could  trust ;  she  heaid 
the  populace  without  the  conrent  walls,  de- 
ngnate  heiself  as  the  murderer  of  Andrew ;  she 
saw  not  a  single  fiuse  amongst  her  numerous 
attendants  the  expression  of  which  did  not  in- 
dicate guilt.  She  sent  for  Sancha  and  Giacinta, 
in  hopes  of  finding  relief  and  sympathy ;  but 
these  appeared  to  be  as  perplexed  as  all  the 
others,  each  giving  contradictory  answers  to  her 
repeated  and  agonized  questions.  Poor  Sancha, 
who  had  just  regained  her  reason  in  time  to 
be  dragged  to  the  Queen*s  apartment,  was  afraid 
to  say  anything,  lest  she  might  implicate  her 
husband. 

'^  Where  then  is  Bertha  P**^  inquired  the  un- 
fortunate Joanna,  who  looked  to  her  fityourite 
as  a  last  resomce,  hoping  she  might  fiiid  one 
innocent  bosom  at  least,  on  which  she  could 
repose  her  weary  head,  without  fearing  it  was 
stained  with  her  husbimd's  Uood« 

^  The  Lady  Bertha  has  fled,"  said  Mabiice; 
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*'  'tis  fortunate  die  escaped,  for  the  people  woaU 
have  torn  her  to  pieces  in  their  fiiry»  as  it  was 
from  the  window  of  her  chamber  his  aainted 
Majesty  was  hung :  the  bloody  handkerdiief  still 
remains  as  a  memorial  of  her  guilt.^ 

This  intelligence  was  more  than  Joanna^s  ex- 
hausted spirits  could  bear ;  she  again  sank  into  a 
stupor,  in  which  state  her  attendants  conveyed 
her  to  Naples,  where,  for  several  days,  she  spoke 
not  a  word,  nor  was  a  tear  seen  to  moisten  her 
eye.     She  looked  at  no  one, — all  were  alike  guilty 
in  her  eyes ;  her  natural  disposition  was  so  con- 
fiding and  unsuspicious,   that  the  discovery  of 
guilt  in  all  those  she  loved  most  on  earth,  struck 
her  with  double  force,   and  added   the    bitter 
pangs  of  disappointment  to  the  other  overwhelm- 
ing griefi.     That  her  husband,  her  own  dear 
Andrew,  in  whom  she  had  lately  discovered  a 
thousand  endearing   qualities   unknown   before, 
should  be  snatched  from  her  in  this  most  cruel, 
this  most  incomprdiensible  way,  was  a  thought 
so  agonizing  as  almost  to  deprive  hex  of  reason. 
Her  aged  nurse  was  nearly  driven  to  madness  in 
witnessing  the  sufferings  of  her  beloved  Queen ; 
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everything  she  said  or  did  seemed  only  to  in- 
crease Joanna^s  grief  and  displeasure;  seyend 
times  she  ventured  to  ask  if  her  Majesty  vould 
not  see  her  dear  cousin,  Prince  Louis,  and 
then  Joanna  would  turn  from  her  in  anger  and 
disgust. 

A  melancholy  procession  shortly  followed  the 
Queen  to  Naples,  consisting  of  the  monks  and 
clergy  of  Aversa,  bearing  the  body  of  their 
sovereign  to  its  last  resting-place;  no  relations 
were  seen  assembling  to  pay  their  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  youthful  King;  no  Princes  of 
the  blood,  or  even  a  knight  or  noble,  attended 
in  the  train.  Friar  Robert  and  the  Hungariaa 
nobles  had  fled  in  tenor  to  their  own  country; 
and  such  was  the  disorder  that  prevailed  among 
the  Neapolitans,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exertions  of  the  good  monks  of  Aversa,  it  ia 
doubtful  if  the  remains  of  the  King  would  have 
had  any  fimeral  rites. 

The  populaoe  of  Naples  were  much  affected 
at  beholding  the  sad  procession,  and  with  a 
change  of  feeling  so  common  among  the  lower 
ranks,  they  extolled  the  murdered  Andrew  to. 
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the  fikies ;  many  people  spoke  in  piaise  of  the 
man  who,  only  two  short  months  before,  they 
cursed  as  the  cause  of  all  their  misfNtunes ; 
many  of  those  who  had  formerly  been  the 
Queen's  most  asealous  admirers,  now  did  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  her  as  the  author  of  the 
crime.  Curses  and  execmtions  were  heard  pro- 
nounced on  her  name  and  that  of  Prince  Lou» 
of  Taranto. 

**  It  was  the  Queen  who  strengled  him  while 
her  paramour  Louis  held  his  feet/^  said  a  fiendish- 
looking  old  woman  in  black,  whose  horrible  coun- 
tenance arrested  much  attention.  ^'  Look,^  said 
she,  pointing  with  her  skinny  finger  to  the  King^s 
body,  which  was  slowly  borne  along  the  crowded 
street ;  **  look  at  the  kerchief  round  his  throat, 
it^s  his  wife^s  own  embroidery;  and  she  told 
him  but  the  day  before,  she  would  hang  him 
with  that  very  handkerchief.^  The  speaker  then 
laughed  wildly  and  disappeared,  but  her  words 
were  carried  from  mouth  to  mouth;  soon  the 
populace  in  their  fury  suirounded  the  Casid 
NuoYo,  uttering  threats  and  maledictions  against 
its  unfortunate  inmate. 
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Tbe  funeral  procession  at  last  reached  the  ca- 
thedral, amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the 
people ;  all  pressed  forward  to  obtain  a  last  view 
of  the  disfigured  remains  of  their  gentle  and 
innocent  King.  The  body  was  exactly  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  had  been  first  discovered 
in  the  garden  at  A  versa;  the  &ir  complexion  of 
King  Andrew  appeared  still  whiter  from  the 
contrast  of  the  dark  blood-spots  with  which  it  was 
stainedt  and  which  matted  his  long  hair.  His 
arms  and  legs  were  broken  by  the  &11,  and  his 
blue  velvet  garments  torn  and  covered  with 
mire.  That  very  day,  the  20th  of  September, 
on  which  his  body  was  laid  in  the  cathedral,  had 
been  chosen  for  a  far  different  ceremony;  in 
the  same  church,  at  the  same  hour,  the  youth- 
ful pair  were  to  have  been  crowned  by  the 
Pope^s  legate,  amidst  the  joyful  acdanmtions 
of  the  people  of  all  ranks,  who  had  been  looking 
forward  to  this  happy  day  for  the  last  two  years. 
Fetes  were  expected  to  be  given,  and  galleries 
had  been  pr^red  along  the  streets  for  the  de- 
lighted people  to  witness  the  royal  procession; 
many  there  were,  who  now  mounted  upon  these 
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tapestried  balconies,  alas  !  to  take  a  last  mourn* 
ful  look  at  the  mangled  corpse,  as  it  was  borne 
slowly  along. 

One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  at- 
tending this  treacherous  and  most  inexplicable 
murder,  was  its  perpetration  at  a  time  when 
crowds  of  people  from  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  besides  foreigners  from  all  parts, 
were  congr^ted  in  Naples  to  enjoy  the  fetes 
of  the  .coronation.  It  seemed  as  if  the  demon 
of  malice  had  fixed  on  the  most  opportune  mo- 
ment for  publishing  to  the  world  this  dreadful 
instance  of  the  deprayity  of  the  age.  The  con- 
course of  people  was  immense ;  nobles  and  trou* 
badours  from  far  Provence,  had  braved  the 
dangers  of  land  and  sea,  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
allegiance,  and  sing  the  praises  of  their  beloved 
and  beautifrd  Queen,  whose  feme  for  learning 
a.nd  beauty  had  extended  all  over  Europe ;  they 
had  composed  verses  without  number  to  celebrate 
the  joyful  event :  then  there  were  gay  knights  who 
came  to  show  their  skill  at  the  tournament,  and 
break  a  lance  in  honour  of  their  ^*  ladyo-loves.'*^ 
Peasants,  too,  were  to  be  seen  who  had  travelled 
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many  a  weary  mile  on  foot,  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  CSalabria  and  Capo  Bosso,  with  their 
sandals  of  many  colours,  and  glittering  veils  of 
purple  and  gold,  falling  in  graceful  folds  over 
their  Orecian-looking  figures.  Among  these  were 
dark-eyed  girls  from  Gaeta  and  Tenacina,  their 
fair  tresses  ornamented  with  golden  bodkins. 
Some  indeed  among  these  groups  of  pilgrims 
had  heard  strange  rumours  during  the  last  day^s 
journey,  hut  still  they  were  impelled  onwards 
by  curiosity,  unwilling  to  belieye  what  would 
cause  them  such  a  sad  disappointment.  Those 
who  spoke  a  different  language  knew  nothing 
of  the  dreadful  event  till  they  were  actually  in 
the  cathedral.  Their  dismay  may  be  easily 
conceived,  when,  in  the  very  place  where  they 
looked  for  the  lovely  Queen  and  her  consort, 
they  beheld  the  murdered  body  of  the  young 
King,  his  countenance,  even  in  death,  expressing 
that  extreme  mildness  and  gentleness  which  had 
been  his  only  fiiult,  and  which  now  seemed  to 
say  that  he  forgave  his  murderers. 

When  the  expecting  people  were  told   that 
the  fair  and  graceful  youth,   thus  basely  assas- 
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sinated  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  their  King« 
they  exclaimed  with  furiouB  looks  and  menacing 
gestures,  <^  Who  committed  the  fotd  deed  ?^ 
Many  shook  their  heads,  others  more  boldly 
muttered  Joanna^s  jiame,  their  beaatifol,  and 
till  then,  adored  Queen :  however,  there  were 
many  who  rejected  with  indignation  this  sbn*- 
derous  tale ;  but  as  appearances  were  so  stipi^y 
against  her,  they  attributed  it  to  magic, 

« Some  foul  enchanter  has  bewitched  the 
Queen,^  said  they  with  tears  in  their  eyes ;  <*  a 
Jattatore  has  been  at  work.^ 

The  new  idea  was  soon  caught  np.  *'  Yes^ 
yes,  a  Jattatore :  who  is  the  foul  enchanter  ?" 

*'  You  say  right,^'*  exclaimed  the  same  old  wo- 
man who  had  before  pointed  out  the  Queen^s 
handkerchief  to  the  furious  populace.  **  You  say 
well,^'  continued  she  in  rather  a  foreign  accent; 
*^  magic  has  done  this ;  the  enchantress  is  a  girl 
who  suddenly  appeared  in  Naples  two  years  ago, 
and  immediately  obtained  such  influence  over 
her  Majesty,  that  she  became  a  maid  of  ho- 
nour ;  by  magtc  she  carried  oiT  the  prise  at  the 
tournament ;  by  magic,  her  lover,  the  black  knight, 
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overthrew  fifteen  Nei^olitaa  nobles ;  by  magic 
she  endeavouzed  to  obtain  the  Kiog^s  affections,- 
but  his  spirit  was  too  pure,  too  guileless,  for 
unlawAil  love,  and  in  revenge  she  slew  him.^ 

^^  Bertha  Linden  !^  was  echoed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  by  the  ready-witted  populace,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the 
courtiers,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Court,  and 
who  had  often  heard  with  regret  that  Joanna 
bestowed  so  much  favour  on  foreigners. 

^^  Bertha,  the  witch,  the  Jattatore,  she  shall 
be  burnt ;  she  shall  suffer  for  this  I^  continued 
they,  with  curses,  and  execrations.  ^*  Where  is 
she  ?  let  us  go  to  the  Queen^s  palace ;  let  us 
drag  her  to  the  stake.^^ 

^'  She  has  fled,^  said  the  old  woman ;  ''  she 
is  too  clever  to  be  caught.'*^ 

But  the  populace  would  not  be  convinced ; 
they  again  repaired  to  the  palace  with  yells  and 
shouts,  storming  for  admittance,  and  demand- 
ing loudly  that  Bertha  should  be  delivered  up 
to  their  fury. 

The  Queen  was  still  in  such  a  state  of 
hopeless   dejection   as    to   be    almost  deprived 
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of  the  power  of  thinking  or  acting.     She  could 
not   be  prevailed   upon   to  stir  from   the  spot 
where   she  lay,   and  every  sight  or  sound  was 
alike  indifferent  and  odious  to  her.      She  had 
repeatedly   asked   to    see   the   Bishop    of   Ca- 
vaillon,  but  that  venerable  prelate,  on  hearing 
of  the  extiaordinary  murder,  and  the  perplexing 
reports  concerning  it,  had  retired  in  disgust  to 
his  palace  at  Benevento.     This  was  another  sad 
disappointment  to  the  Queen,  who  now  felt  ut- 
terly deserted  by  the  whole  world.     The  greatest 
confusion  ensued ;  all  government,  all  subordina- 
tion was  at  an  end ;  the  tumults  that  occurred, 
and  the  crimes  which   were  perpetrated   by  a 
furious    and    disappointed    populace,    when   no 
laws  were  enforced,  were  dreadful  beyond  con- 
ception. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

Most  loyal  hava  yee  been  to  mee^ 
Most  true  and  fiuthful  unto  deathe  s 
Andy  ha !  to  rayse  yee  up  againe. 
How  Ireelye  could  I  yield  my  bieathe  ! 

Did  Poem. 

When  Bertha  left  the  King  and  Queen  amus* 
ing  themselves  under  their  fi&vourite  palm-tree, 
her  design  was  to  try  and  penetrate,  if  possible, 
into  the  plot  which  she  could  not  help  thinking 
was  impending  over  one  or  both  of  the  royal  pair. 
She  passed  through  the  dark  orange  grove,  vhere 
Rudolf  had  the  day  before  quitted  her  in  so 
abrupt  and  mysterious  a  manner,  when  suddenly 
three  men  darted  from  behind  tbe  trees,  and 
before  she  was  aware  of  their  design,  seized  her, 
and  tied  a  handkerchief  over  her  mouth,  to  pre- 
vent her  cries  from  being  heard ;  then  covering 

her  eyes  with  a  bandage,  one  of  them  lifted  her 
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in  Lis  arms,  and  carried  her  ofT.  For  several 
hours  she  was  borne  onwards,  and  at  last,  when 
the  bandage  was  removed,  she  found  herself  in 
a  place  which  she  recognized,  from  Giacinta^s  de- 
scription, to  be  the  very  same  Roman  and  Gothic 
apartment  where  her  friend  had  spent  a  day  of 
suspense  and  apprehension. 

"  I  am  then  in  Werner's  power,"  thought 
Bertha;  '*but  shall  I  be  rescued  in  the  same 
way  as  Giacinta  P  Ah !  no ;  how  can  Rudolf 
now  know  that  I  am  here  ? — and  the  Queen  ! 
what  a  moment  to  have  been  snatched  from 
her  ?  I  might,  perhaps,  have  done  something  to 
avert  the  danger  from  my  beloved  sovereign'ii 
head." 

These  tormenting  reflections  presented  them« 
selves  to  Bertha^a  nmd,  but  she  was  of  so  counr* 
geous  a  disposition  that  she  resolved  not  to  let 
desponding  thoughts  get  the  better  of  her  rca* 
son,  and  calmly  trusting  to  Providence,  die  laid 
down  upon  the  bed  which  had  been  ptepaied  foi 
her,  and  slept  for  some  hours.  In  the  momiag, 
the  same  beautiful  page,  described  by  Giaciata, 
entered  her  apartment,  and  informed  her  Uiat 
she  would  soon  have  to  depart  from  the  place 
she  was  now  in,  as  the  wbde  camp  were  already 
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ia  motion,  but  that  a  litter  was  prepared  for  her 
accommodation)  for  which  &vour  she  was  indebted 
to  her  fiune  in  the  ^*  gay  science  ^^  and  other 
accompUshmentfl)  and  that,  though  the  Duke 
knew  she  was  the  betrothed  bride  of  his  greatest 
enemy,  Rudolf  of  Lowensbeig,  he  would  endea* 
Tour  to  make  her  life  as  agreeable  as  possible 
in  his  rough  camp.  There  was  certainly  much 
in  this  intelligence  to  cause  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension, and  Bertha  could  not  find  a  satisfactory 
reason  why  she  felt  not  that  fear  which  her 
critical  situation  called  for.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
Oiacinta  having  passed  through  the  same  scenes 
unhurt,  and  the  idea  that,  perhaps,  Rosenlein 
was  near,  inspired  her  with  confidence,  or  that 
she  depended  much  on  her  own  poweis  to  avert 
danger.  Her  whole  existence  had  been  so  ro- 
mantic and  eventful  •— she  had  been  so  often 
thrown  entirely  on  her  own  resources  for  gain- 
ing fnends,  and  then  had  obtained  such  extreme 
influence  over  them,  that  she  often  looked  back 
with  surprise  at  her  past  life*  Though  extremely 
iqpprehensive  for  others,  she  scarcely  knew  what 
fiear  was  for  herself ;  she  had  before  been  so 
miraculously  saved  by  Rudolf  firom  Wemer'^s 
powtt,    that   she    almost   gloried  in   the  idea 
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that  she  would  now  a  second  tune  be  indebl^ 
ed  to   him  for   preservation.      It    was,    there* 
fore,  with  a  light  step  and  serene  conntenaaee 
that  she  descended  the  curioos  marUe  staiicasey 
guided  by  the  interesting  page,  and  placed  her- 
self in  the  litter,  though,  for  an  instant,  she 
became  deadly  pale  on  beholding  that  it  was 
the  dreaded  Werner  himself  who   assisted  her 
to  mount :  his  vizor  was  closed,  but  she  knew 
him  by  the  &tal  motto  on  his  shield ;  she  averted 
her  head  and  stepped  hastily  into  the  litter,  with 
a  dignified  demeanour,  not  deigning  to  speak 
or  supplicate  for  mercy.      Perhaps  it  was  thtt 
bold  conduct,  so  unusual  in  a  prisoner,  that  xi« 
veted  the  gaze  of  the  chief,  for  he  stood  mo* 
tionless  in  the  same  place,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Utter,  as  it  slowly  descended  the  mountain,  and 
did  not  change  his  position  until  roused  by  the 
voice  of  one  of  his  captains. 

When  Bertha  bad  recovered  .from  the  me* 
mentary  shock  of  beholding  the  most  dresded 
man  in  Europe,  she  began  to  turn  her  attention 
to  the  beautiful  scenery  through  which  they  tia*> 
veiled.  It  was  one  of  those  remote  passes  of  the 
Apennines  between  La  Cava  and  Salerno,  one  of 
those  romantic  scenes  which  have  furnished  subjects 
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for  Salvator  Rosa^s  most  splendid  pictures.  And 
now  the  scenery  appeared  to  peculiar  advantage : 
among  the  ragged  glens  and  dark  rocks,  grim 
iraniors  were  seen,  some  scrambling  on  foot,  others 
inging  their  black  chaigeis  over  the  slippery  heights 
between  the  majestic  pines  which  grew  here  and 
there  in  thick  closters,  their  entangled  branches 
forming  so  dark  a  shade,  that  at  one  moment  the 
horaemen  were  in  total  darkness,  and  then  suddenly 
emerged  into  dazzling  sunshine,  which  often  dis- 
closed a  yawning  precipice  with  a  foaming  tor* 
rent  fiur  beneath.  Bertha  could  not  but  enjoy 
the  splendid  views  which  every  turn  in  the  pass 
afforded.  Many  times  she  bent  forwards  and 
withdrew  the  curtains  of  the  litter,  till  on  be- 
holding the  ferocious  and  brutal  faces  which  sur- 
rounded her,  and  who  gazed  at  her  with  insolent 
curiosity,  she  drew  back  in  dismay. 

At  a  little  distance  from  her  own  litter,  she 
saw  an  open  one  containing  a  lady  whose  coun- 
tmance  strongly  excited  Bertha^s  curiosity.  The 
features  were  beautifully  formed,  but  almost  dis- 
figured by  an  expression  of  violent  passion  and 
cruelty,  which  became  still  more  striking  when 
she  turned  her  large  black  eyes  towards  Bertha, 
Her  dress  was  of  black  velvet,  richly  ornamented, 
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and  she  wore  round  her  waist  a  band  upon  whieh 
the  word  "  Werner'*  was  embroidered  in  pre- 
cious stones;  and  a  splendid  jewel,  represent- 
ing a  death Vhead,  glittered  in  her  black  tresses. 
Her  figure  was  laige,  and  though  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth  had  &ded  from  her  cheeks,  still 
her  beauty  was  of  that  majestic  order  which 
seemed  well  suited  to  the  wife  or  mistress  of 
sudi  a  being  as  Werner.  Close  by  her  side^ 
rode  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  it  was 
only  when  looking  at  this  youthful  image  of  her- 
self that  her  countenance  assumed  a  softened 
expression. 

**  This,  then,  is  Werner's  son,"  thought  Bei^ 
tha,  who  felt  more  at  ease,  since  she  saw  that 
he  had  some  link  to  humanity.  She  longed  to 
know  something  of  his  real  histoiy;  for  many 
almost  incredible  stories  were  related  of  this  ex- 
traordinary being,  and  his  manner  of  life.  He 
was  believed  to  be  deeply  skilled  in  the  bladr 
art,  which  was  the  only  way  of  accounting  ISsr 
his  inmiense  riches,  and  the  power  and  influttiee 
he  exercised  not  only  over  his  own  followers  but 
over  many  of  the  reigning  powers  of  Europe. 
Though  Bertha  dreaded  this  mysterious  being. 
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she  eeuld  not  ftvoid  feeling  some  curiosity  to  see 
his  &C6  and  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

The  blue  Meditenanean  now  appeared  in  sighti 
with  the  town  of  Salerno  lying  far  below  them  ; 
the  beautiful  promontory  of  Sorrento  on  one 
side,  and  the  shores  and  mountains  of  Calabria  ou 
the  other,  forming  a  gigantic  bay,  of  a  different 
chamcter,  but  almost  as  lovely  as  that  of  Naples. 
They  did  not  approach  any  of  the  towns,  but 
continued  their  route  through  wild  and  remote 
mountains,  where  no  habitations  nor  any  traces 
of  human  beings  were  to  be  seen. 

The  band  halted,  soon  after  sunset,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  ruined  castle,  near  which  the  camp 
was  formed.  Bertha  now  saw  the  lady,  she  had 
before  observed,  dismount  from  her  litter,  and 
enter  one  of  the  largest  tents ;  but  Duke  Werner 
was  not  there,  nor  had  she  seen  him  the  whole 
day.  The  little  page  came,  and  led  Bertha 
into  the  gloomy-looking  castle,  and  through  its 
narrow  damp  passages,  partially  lighted  by  torches 
borne  by  the  attendants.  They  at  last  reach- 
ed a  laige  apartment,  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
well  carpeted,  but  containing  scarcely  any  fur- 
niture except  a  low   bed.      Here,  after  taking 
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some  refireshment,  she  was  allowed,  alone  and  un* 
disturbed,  to  enjoy  as  much  repose  during  the 
night,  as  her  anxiety  and  strange  position  would 
permit. 

In  the  morning.  Bertha  made  some  inqoiriei 
of  the  little  page  concerning  Count  Rosenlein^ 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  he  were  still  in  Wcr» 
ner*8  power,  but  in  vain  ;  the  wary  boy  would 
tell  nothing ;  he  was  like  everything  else  which 
belonged  to  Werner,  a  complete  enigma.  His 
childish  &ce  expressed  extreme  innocence.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  deceit  could  lurk  in  those 
laughing  blue  eyes  and  fair  open  brow ;  and  yet 
how  could  he  have  been  educated  in  Werners 
camp  without  imbibing  its  vices  ?  He  seemed 
so  desirous  of  promoting  Bertha^s  comfort,  and 
did  everything  with  such  graceful  naiveU^  that 
she  felt  quite  an  affection  for  him.  She  playfully 
asked  him  if  all  Wemer'^s  prisoners  had  such  kind 
gaolers  as  himself?  his  answer  was,  that  his  masto* 
had  not  often  the  good  fortune  to  possess  such 
prisoners  as  the  Lady  Bertha.  She  ascertained 
from  him  that  the  lady  whose  appearance  had  ex- 
cited her  curiosity,  was  the  Countess  of  AnhoItz» 
a  great  heiress  in  Tyrol,  who  had  bestowed  her- 
self and  her  vast  possessions  on  Duke  Werner. 
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The  boy  shuddered  when  he  spoke  of  her,  ap- 
pearing to  dislike  her  extremely,  adding,  that 
she  once  exerted  much  influence  in  the  camp, 
but  that  her  day  was  past.  He  then  conducted 
Bertha  to  her  litter,  and  the  march  commenced 
in  the  same  order  as  the  preceding  day.  The 
Lady  of  Anholtz  was  there,  but  Bertha  could 
nowhere  discern  the  dreaded  chief;  the  road  was 
now  less  remote  and  mountainous.  They  passed 
several  villages,  but  these  were  almost  deserted, 
the  inhabitants  having  fled  on  the  first  rumour 
of  the  army^s  approach.  None  remained  except 
some  aged  or  infirm  persons,  and  a  few  terrified 
children :  the  Wemerites  entered  the  dwellings 
and  pillaged  whatever  they  could  find,  and  Ber- 
tha had  the  misery  to  hear  the  cries  and  suppli- 
cations for  mercy  of  the  unfortunate  old  people. 
These  sounds  of  terror  painfully  recalled  to 
Bertha^s  mind  her  dangerous  situation,  which 
the  kindness  of  the  page,  and  the  uninterrupted 
repose  of  the  preceding  night,  had  made  her 
almost  forget.  She  now  reflected  that  this  was 
the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation,  and  probably 
at  this  very  moment  her  beloved  Queen  was 
preparing  for  the  ceremony.  Alas !  she  was 
not  there  to  assist  in  the  delightful  task  of  at« 
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tiring  the  beautiful  Joanna,  and  attending  lier  to 
the  cathedral.  And  then  to-monow  her  own 
marriage  was  to  have  been  celebrated  !  When 
now  was  Rudolf?  where  was  Rosenlein  P 

The  remainder  of  the  day  Bertha  passed  in  no 
yery  pleasant  state  of  mind,  but  the  weary  houii 
rolled  on,  and  at  last  they  halted  for  the  night 
in  a  narrow  valley  thickly  covered  with  wild  fig 
and  ilex-trees,  bounded  by  precipitous  rocks  of 
a  dark  hue.  It  was  a  most  gloomy  spot,  and 
seemed  completely  shut  out  from  the  world,  fit 
only  for  banditti  and  scenes  of  murder  and  re^ 
venge :  everything  combined  to  produce  on  Bet^ 
tha  a  sensation  of  awe;  the  thunder  roared 
among  the  mountains,  and  flashes  of  lightning  cast 
a  red  glare  over  the  gloomy  valley.  The  litter 
stopped  at  the  entmnce  of  a  tent,  and  Bertha's 
fears  were  incteased  when,  instead  of  the  page, 
a  figure  enveloped  in  long  black  robes  came 
to  conduct  her  to  her  resting-place.  A  thin 
shrivelled  hand  grasped  Bertha^s  arm  $  the  touch 
made  her  shudder;  she  hastily  drew  back,  but 
the  cold  skinny  fingers  kept  their  hold,  and 
drew  the  trembling  girl  towards  the  tent:  she 
made  a  violent  eSbrt,  and  disengaged  her  ann 
from  the  death-like  grasp,  and  in  so  doing  pulled 
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aaide  the  black  veil  of  her  mysterious  conductress, 
vrhesn  she  descried  that  fiend-like  countenance 
which  seemed  to  possess  some  magic  influence  over 
her  &te.  Bertha  nearly  lost  the  power  of  mo- 
tion, 80  great  was  her  terror  at  this  ghastly 
spectacle ;  but,  exerting  all  her  presence  of  mind^ 
she  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape :  this  seemed, 
however,  almost  impossible,  suirounded  as  she 
was  by  multitudes  of  Wemerites,  in  a  nairow 
valley,  apparently  walled  in  by  inaccessiblo 
mountains. 

Bertha  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  in  horror  at 
the  temfic  figure ;  then  suddenly  turning  round, 
she  dashed  past  a  group  of  warriors,  who  were  too 
much  surprised  to  arrest  her  flight :  she  scrambled 
for  some  distance  up  the  rocky  sides  of  the 
mountain,  the  extreme  darkness  fisivoured  her 
escape,  though  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  her 
pursuers  close  behind.  Onwards  she  climbed, 
stumbling  over  rocks  and  the  projecting  roots  of 
pine-trees,  not  knowing  but  the  next  step  might 
precipitate  her  down  some  abyss ;  but  she  felt  that 
any  fiette  was  better  than  fiiUing  into  the  hands 
of  that  dreadful  woman.  She  soon  gained  ^ 
more  level  ground,  and  passed  through  a  wood  so 
thick  that  her  dress  was  often  caught  and  torn 
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by  the  brancbes.  She  no  longer  beard  tbe  steps 
of  ber  pursuers,  but  tbe  sounds  of  rusbing  waters 
sbowed  tbat  a  cascade  or  torrent  was  frigbtfullj 
near.  Sbe  proceeded  witb  more  caution,  but  tbe 
noise  of  tbe  torrent  became  still  louder:  for 
an  instant  sbe  paused  irresolute  bow  to  act ;  tbe 
tbunder  roared,  and  a  long  brigbt  flasb  of  ligbt- 
ning  sbowed  ber,  for  a  moment,  all  tbe  bonror 
of  ber  situation.  Sbe  was  on  tbe  very  edge  of 
a  profound  abyss,  at  tbe  bottom  of  wbicb  was 
tbe  foaming  torrent ;  at  tbe  same  moment  sbe 
beard  a  noise  bebind  ber,  and  on  looking  round 
sbe  saw,  at  tbe  distance  of  only  a  few  yards^ 
tbe  black  lady  and  a  number  of  soldiers.  la 
despair  Bertba  again  turned  to  tbe  abyss,  and, 
ob,  joyful  sigbt !  a  little  bigber  up,  bebeld  a 
pine-tree  wbicb  bad  been  tbrown  across  tbe  tor* 
rent ;  a  few  steps  more  brongbt  ber  to  tbe  spot 
All  was  dark  again,  but  sbe  groped  witb  bar 
bands  for  tbe  narrow  and  dangerous  bridge.  Tbe 
noise  of  ber  pursuers  sounded  fearfully  close, 
and  tbougb  tbe  torrent  roared  at  an  awful  dqptk 
below,  yet  urged  by  despair,  sbe  ventured  across 
tbe  round  and  sloping  tree,  and  miraculously 
reacbed  tbe  otber  side  in  safety;  tben  exertiiig 
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all  ber  strength,  she  pushed  it  aside,  And  had 
the  unspeakable  joy  of  hearing  it  splash  into 
the  torrent  beneath.  But  the  effort  had.  been: 
too  great  for  her  slender  frame ;  she  could  scarcely 
drag  herself  a  few  steps  fiirther,  when  she  sank 
exhausted  on  the  ground:  however,  all  fear  of 
immediate  pursuit  was  over,  and  another  flasb 
of  lightning  showed  the  dreaded  forms  of  he? 
enemies  looking  eagerly  down  the  abyss*  They 
probably  thought  the  splash  had  been  occasioned 
by  her  fall,  and  to  confirm  them  in  this  idea, 
she  endeavoured  to  creep  still  &Tther  among  the 
thick  brushwood.  This  effectually  concealed  her 
from  observation,  and  enabled  her  to  rest  for 
some  time  to  regain  strength. 

Bertha  was  quite  ignorant  what  part  of  the 
country  she  was  now  in,  for  the  last  day^'s 
journey  being  through  plains,  she  had  lost  sight 
of  the  sea,  and  every  landmark  with  which  she 
was  acquainted:  the  only  thing  she  knew  was, 
that  Wemer^s  troops  were  moving  southwards ; 
therefore  her  first  object  now  was  to  ascertain 
the  north  by  the  stars  which  occasionally  glim«« 
mctti  between  the  heavy  thunder-clouds ;  having 
done  this,  she  proceeded  in  that  direction  for 
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several  hours,  ivhen  thinking  herself  secure  from 
immediate  pursuit,  she  resolved  to  rest  till  day- 
break. 

The  sun  rose  in  dazzling  splendour,  and  dis- 
covered to  Bertha's  anxious  gaze  a  view  of  a 
very  peculiar  description.  She  found  herself  od 
the  lowest  of  a  range  of  mountains ;  imm^ 
diately  beneath,  and  to  the  north  and  west,  ex- 
tended a  vast  plain  of  most  desolate  appeaxance ; 
not  a  tree  or  shrub,  not  a  living  creature  or 
habitation,  could  be  seen ;  and  the  grass  ap- 
peared scorched  with  the  sun^s  burning  rays. 
Bertha^s  heart  sank  at  the  dreary  prospect: 
how  would  it  be  possible  to  traverse  that  arid 
plain,  after  the  fatigue  she  had  undergone ;  yet 
it  was  her  only  alternative,  so  rousing  her  droop- 
ing spirits,  she  tore  a  branch  from  the  last  tree 
on  the  mountain-side,  to  afford  her  some  shdter 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  the  grateful  shade,  dragged  herself  on- 
wards* The  Temples  of  Passtum  soon  came  in 
sight,  those  splendid  monuments  of  past  gloijt 
of  art,  and  civilization,  which  ranain  almost  in 
the  same  condition  they  were  two*  thousand  yeazs 
ago.  Bertha  was  cheered  at  beholding  4his  places 
which  she  bad  often  visited  with  the  Queen  and 
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learned  men  of  Naples ;  she  knew,  too,  tbat  a 
few  mtlee  to  the  north  of  PsDstum,  was  Per- 
sano,  a  palace  belonging  to  Prince  Louis  of  Ta« 
ranto,  and  there  she  now  directed  her  weary 
steps :  proceeding,,  however,  but  slowly ;  the 
beat  was  overpowering— -the  very  air  seemed  poi- 
soned. 

It  was  the  end  of  September,  and  the  malaria 
now  exerted  its  deadly  influence  on  those  plains, 
an  influence  which,  in  spite  of  its  proud  monu- 
ments, its  theatres,  and  stately  palaces,  had  re- 
duced Psestum  to  a  desert.  Bertha  was  well 
aware  of  the  dangerous  atmosphere  she  was  in- 
haling, and  knew  how  important  it  was  to  strive 
against  the  drowsiness  it  occasioned ;  but  the 
fatigue  and  sufferings  she  had  undergone  made 
this  almost  impossible.  The  ground,  too,  was 
in  some  places  covered  with  loose  volcanic  sand, 
into  which  her  feet  sank  up  to  the  ankles ;  yet 
so  great  was  her  determination,  that  she  at  length 
reached  the  ruins  of  Pestimi.  She  felt  most 
grateful  to  Providence  for  being  enabled  to  do 
so,  for  she  knew  that  the  temples  would  afford 
her  the  blessing  of  shade,  and  she  had  the  ad- 
ditional gratification  to  see  a  little  clear  rivulet 
that  glided  under  the  broken  arches  of  an  an- 
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cient  building.  After  haviog  partaken  of  the 
delightful  refreshinent  it  afforded,  ahe  was  able 
to  drag  herself  to  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  but 
this  was  the  last  effort  she  could  make ;  arrived 
there,  her  remaining  strength  totally  forsook 
her,  she  sank  upon  the  lowest  of  the  three 
broad  steps  quite  overcome,  and  losing  all  con-> 
sciousness,  fell  into  that  dangerous,  death-like 
stupor  and  treacherous  repose  which  the  malaria 
gives  to  its  devoted  victims. 


END    OF    THIE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Advenityy  that  seems  our  coarse  to  roar. 

Oft  shows  the  hidden  gem,  the  blushing  flower. 

That  sprung  unmarked  beside  our  careless  feet 

Shepherd. 

Miro  pensoso  le  crudeli  stelle 
Che  ro*hanno  fetto  di  sensibil  terra, 
£  maledico  il  di  ch4o  vidi  il  sole. 

Pbtrarca. 

Wx  must  now  return  to  Count  Bosenlein, 
whom  we  left  a  prisoner  in  Wemer^s  camp, 
suffering  from  the  dangerous  wounds  he  had 
received.  His  life  was  almost  miraculously  pre* 
served  by  the  exertions  of  Lischen,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  for  him  the  compassion  of 
the  Lady  of  Anholtz,  and  the  poor  girl  was  al- 
lowed to  attend  to  all  his  wants,  and  administer 
medicine  to  his  wounds.     Under  her   skilful 
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management  he  recovered,  but  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner  in  his  gloomy  cage  for  nearly  two  montha. 
Here  he  probably  was  destined  to  linger  out 
his  existence,  had  not  the  sudden  departure  of 
the  camp,  the  night  of  King  Andrew'^s  murder, 
caused  so  much  confusion,  that  Lischen  gladly 
seized  upon  this  opportunity  to  effect  lus  and 
her  own  escape.  They  succeeded  in  leaving  the 
camp  unobserved,  and  hastened  towards  Naples ; 
but  on  their  road  they  were  near  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  band  of  Wemerites,  headed  by 
the  chief  himself,  who  carried  before  him  on  his 
horse  a  slender  female  form ;  her  &ce  was  con- 
cealed, but  it  was  evident  that  the  barbarous 
chief  was  bearing  her  off  against  her  will.  Ro- 
senlein  was  indignant  at  the  sight,  and  longed 
to  stop  the  armed  ruffian ;  however,  he  consi- 
dered how  utterly  hopeless  would  be  the  at- 
tempt :  retiring  a  little  from  the  high  road,  Lia» 
chen  and  he  fortunately  escaped  observation. 
They  reached  Naples  in  the  morning  without 
farther  impediment. 

Here  Lischen  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  her- 
self, not  liking  to  seek  protection  from  Antonio ; 
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but  Rosenlein,  divining  her  thoughts,  offered  his 
palace  as  an  asylum  as  long  as  he  remained  at 
Naples;  and  to  set  her  mind  completely  at 
rest,  appointed  her  to  superintend  his  house- 
hold. 

As  they  proceeded  through  the  crowded  street, 
vague  rumours  reached  their  ears  of  the  King'^s 
murder;  but  every  report  they  heard  contra- 
dicted the  other,  as  nothing  was  yet  known  for 
certain.  They  passed  the  Duiazzo  palace,  and 
here  the  populace  was  gathered  in  multitudes, 
hoping,  perhaps,  to  obtain  more  intelligence 
near  the  abode  of  the  Queen^s  sister ;  or  per- 
haps their  object  was  to  hail  her  as  their  Queen  ; 
for  it  was  believed  by  some  that  Joanna  had 
committed  suicide  after  murdering  her  husband ; 
akid  **'  Long  live  Queen  Maria  !^^  was  shouted 
occasionally  by  some  of  the  more  impatient 
among  the  people. 

Rosenlein  heard  these  reports  with  deep  sor- 
row, his  admiration  for  Queen  Joanna  was  ex- 
treme, and  he  was  fully  determined  not  to  be- 
lieve in  her  guilt. 

His  reflections  were  soon  disturbed  by  an  ex- 
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clamation  of  joy  from  Liscben,  who  bad  recog- 
nized Antonio  among  the  crowd. 

The  latter  had  been  again  sent  by  bis  mis- 
tress to  the  Durazzo  Palace,  and  was  waiting 
at  the  entrance,  when  he  beheld  bis  long-lost 
Lischen  in  company  with  Count  Rosenlein. 
The  lovers  were  now  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  joy  to  think  of  the  dread* 
ful  event  which  had  occurred ;  but  after  some 
time,  Antonio  turned  to  Count  Rosenlein  with  a 
fiice  of  sorrow,  and  related  to  him  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  murder,  and  the  suspicions  at> 
tacbed  to  the  Queen,  Bertha,  and  the  Taranto 
party,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  bis  own 
firm  belief  that  some  malicious  person  had  so 
managed  as  to  attach  the  blame  to  the  inno« 
cent. 

*^I  would  give  my  head,^**  said  the  honest 
fellow,  *<  to  know  what  they  have  done  with  thai 
sweet  angeU  the  Lady  Bertha.*^ 

For  several  succeeding  days,  Rosenlein  was 
doomed  to  be  tortured  with  suspense  and  anxi** 
ety,  while  he  listened  to  the  execrations  of  the 
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people,  directed  against  Bertbai  and  their  cries 
for  her  condemnation  to  the  stake. 

In  despair  he  made  repeated  inquiries  at  the 
Castle  Nuovoy  and  requested  to  see  Oiacinta, 
in  hopes  she  might  give  him  more  &vourable 
information;    but    the  miserable  inmates  were, 
according  to  etiquette,  not   allowed  to  see  any 
person  from  without,   or  receive  any  letter  or 
messenger;   at   last  Antonio  suggested  to  him 
the  idea,  that,  as  most  of  the  conspirators  had 
fled  to  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Taranto,  he  might,  perhaps,  there  gain  some  in- 
telligence.     Rosenlein  did  not  like  this  idea; 
what  could  be  Bertha's  motive  in   flying  with 
the  guilty  ?  or  what  inducement  could  the  con- 
spirators have  had  to  take   an  innocent  person 
along  with  them,  when  they  had  scarcely  time 
to   save  themselves  ?       In    this   dilemma,    he 
happened  one  day  to  meet  the  poet  Boccaccio, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  adventure  of 
the  cave  at  Posilippo,  and  knowing  him  to  be 
a  sincere  admirer  of  his  young  pupil  Bertha,  he 
communicated  all  his  fears  on  her  account.     Boc- 
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caccio  had  indeed  suffered  much  anxiety  about 
her,  and  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  depar- 
ture for  Persano,  having  just  received  a  press- 
ing invitation  from  Prince  Louis.  The  latter 
felt  real  sorrow  for  the  dreadful  event  which 
had  occurred,  and  of  which  he  had  received  an 
account  from  the  fugitives  who  sought  refuge 
in  his  castle.  He  repulsed  them  with  indigna- 
tion, and  they  continued  their  flight  to  his  mo- 
ther's possessions,  at  Taranto,  in  the  south  of 
Calabria.  It  was  a  severe  trial  for  the  Prince 
to  see  among  those  who  scarcely  attempted  to 
conceal  from  him  theur  participation  in  the  mur- 
der, his  mother^s  intimate  and  devoted  friends, 
and  horrid  suspicions  darted  through  his  mind, 
which  were  fearfully  strengthened  by  die  en- 
treaties made  by  the  fugitives  that  he  would 
not  venture  to  approach  Naples,  lest  he  should 
be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  populace. 

To  be  considered  guilty  was  an  idea  too  hor- 
rible to  be  endured.  In  despair  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Boccaccio  to  come  and  visit  him  in 
his  forlorn  and  perplexing  situation.  Rosenlein 
entreated  the  poet  to  make  every  inquiry  con- 
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cerning  Bertha^s  &te,  adding  that  he  himself 
would  remain  at  Naples,  that  in  case  she  ap- 
peared, he  might  endeavour  at  all  hazards  to 
save  her  life. 

Boccaccio  reached  Persano  the  following  morn- 
ings and,  having  learned  that  Prince  Louis  was 
walking  in  his  favourite  orange  grove,  he  went 
there  to  meet  him  :  the  friends  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  such  earnest  conversation,  that  -they 
knew  not  whither  they  were  bending  their  steps, 
and  it  was  only  when  quite  overcome  by  the  heat, 
they  discovered  that  they  were  fiu:  away  from 
the  orange  grove,  and  near  the  temples  of  Pses- 
tum.  Boccaccio  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
these  antiquities,  and  gladly  found  himself  in 
their  vicinity.  He  urged  the  Prince  to  visit  them, 
in  spite  of  his  objection  on  account  of  the  dan- 
gerous malaria,  and  they  proceeded.  Boccaccio 
was  now,  with  true  antiquarian  spirit,  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation ;  the  Prince,  too,  for  a 
moment,  forgot  his  perplexity  on  beholding  these 
beautiful  buildings,  which  it  is  impossible  to  see 
without  feeling  calmed,  and  almost  indifferent 
to  the  concerns  of  this  fleeting  world ;  so  com- 

B  5 
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pletely  does  the  soIeniB  gnndeur  of  the  scene 
transport  the  thoughts  to  other  times. 

The  Temple  of  Ceres  was  the  first  they  ex- 
amined.    It  is  less  perfect,  though   evidently 
built  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  Neptune, 
which  lies  more  to  the  south,  ai&d  is  of  all  the 
temples  the   best  preserved.      On  approaching 
the  latter,  they  beheld  a  figure  lying  at  the  base 
of  one  of  the  beautiful  columns :  surprised  at 
seeing  any  human  being  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  (for  even  the  few  shepherds   and  cattle- 
drivers  leave  these  plains  in  the  autuom  months,) 
they  hastened    onwards,   and    great   was   their 
amazement  when  they  recognized  the  well-known 
features  of  Bertha.     Her  eyes  were  closed,  and 
her  face  whiter  than  the  marble  on  which  she 
lay  ;  her  Mr  hair,  which  was  of  unusual  length, 
descended  to  her  feet,  lund  covering  almost  the 
whole  of  her  slender  figure,  served  instead   of 
the  hood  and  muffleiT  which  had  been  torn  off 
on  the  preceding    night.     Boccaccio   anxiously 
seized  her  hand ;  it  was  cold  as  death.     Prince 
Louis  gently  parted  the  glossy    ringlets  that 
overshadowed  her  countenance,  which  was  calm 
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9od  serene,  wliile  a  smile  seemed  to  play  upon 
her  lips ;  bat  all  was  still  and  cold  as  marble. 

Boccaccio  with  tears  lamented  oyer  the  sad 
&te  of  his  pupil.  ^*  Never,^"  said  he,  ^*  was  so 
fair  a  form  inspired  by  such  a  soul.  Dearest 
diild  of  the  Muses,  alas !  alas !  you  have  not 
lived  to  immortaliae  your  name  as  I  fondly 
hoped  you  would  have  done.  This  scene,  where 
you  have  l»eathed  your  last,  is  worthy  of  your 
genius  ;  and  be  assured,  gentle  spirit,  your  name 
shall  not  be  forgotten !  your  immortal  master, 
Petrarch,  will  unite  hb  efforts  to  mine  to  hand 
it  down  to  posterity." 

While  the  poet  thus  continued  his  rhapsody, 
Prince  Louis,  with  less  romance  but  more  good 
sense,  was  wisely  endeavouring  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  restoring  animation  :  he 
repeatedly  felt  her  pulse,  but  could  not  discern 
its  beating ;  he  then  laid  his  hand  on  her  heart, 
and  thought  he  perceived  a  slight  movement; 
he  ran  to  the  little  stream  which  Bertha  had 
so  joyfully  hailed,  and  sprinkled  her  temples 
with  its  refreshing  waters. 

'^  If  we  had  but  assistance,'^  said  he,  ^'  she 
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might  yet  be  saved.  Hasten,  Boccaccio,  to  Per- 
sano,  and  send  the  old  nurse,  Agata,  who  is  skilful 
in  the  healing  art,  and  a  covered .  litter  to  bear 
her  to  the  palace;  I  will,  in  the  mean  time, 
carry  her  towards  home  till  we  meet.^ 

Boccaccio,  with  renewed  hope,  hastened  across 
the  burning  plain,  for  the  distance  of  four  miles, 
till  he  reached  the  thick  wood  of  orange  and 
chestnut-trees,  which  surrounded  the  palace.  He 
ardently  wished  for  Bertha's  recoyery,  n<»  did 
he  allow  himself  an  instant's  repose  during'  the 
whole  of  the  long  burning  walk ;  still  he  could 
not  avoid  composing  as  he  went  an  epitaph  for 
the  occasion.  The  whole  scene  was  poetic ;  the 
glorious  temple,  that  finest  effort  of  art,  now 
rendered  sacred  as  the  last  resting-place  of  de- 
parted genius;  the  noble  pillar,  and  Bertha'*s 
beautiful  form  at  its  base;  the  desolation  and 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  formed  altogether  a  sub- 
ject which  was  quite  irresistible. 

Prince  Louis  gently  lifted  Bertha  fix>m  her 
position,  which,  however  poetic,  was  ftr  from 
comfortable,  and  proceeded  homewards  with  his 
lovely  burden,  endeavouring  to  shelter  her  head 
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from  the  burning  sun.  He  had  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  gazing  on  her  lovely  countenance; 
she  recalled  forcibly  to  his  mind  the  happy  hours 
he  had  passed  with  his  beloved  cousin  Joanna, 
and,  oh !  how  happy  would  he  now  be  if  he 
could  save  the  life  of  this  her  dearest  friend ! 
his  every  feeling  was  absorbed  in  his  affection 
for  his  royal  cousin,  and  the  knowledge  that 
she  loved  any  object,  sufficed  to  engage  for  it  at 
at  once  his  best  services  and  sympathies. 

The  cousins  had  been,  from  earliest  youth, 
educated  together,  and  though  Joanna  was  be- 
trothed to  Andrew  from  the  age  of  seven, 
yet  Louis  had  never  entertained  a  single  jealous 
feeling;  nor,  indeed,  was  he  aware,  till  very 
lately,  that  his  feeling  amounted  to  more  than 
a  devoted  friendship.  Strange  to  say,  it  was 
his  parent,  his  mother,  who  was  the  first  to 
instil  the  subtle  poison  into  his  breast :  she  art- 
ftilly  awakened  his  heart  to  know  itself,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  fostering  the  dangerous 
feeling;  still  he  resisted  her  further  efforts  to 
induce  him  to  declare  his  love :  his  tongue  never 
confessed  it,  nor  would  he  breathe  a  single  un- 
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holy  thought  towards  the   object  of  his  adcna- 
tion. 

The  ambitious  Empress,  while  she  faaned 
this  fittal  flame,  used  every  art  to  cause  dissen- 
sion between  the  Queen  and  her  youthful  hus- 
band ;  having  failed  in  this,  she  endeavoured  ta 
separate  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  succeed- 
ed in  some  degree,  owing  to  the  power  she  possess- 
ed as  the  Queen^s  nearest  relative ;  so  that  it  was 
not  till  her  visit  to  A  versa  that  Joanna  had  become 
acquainted  with  her  husband's  real  character. 

But  to  return  to  Bertha.  Prince  Louis  at 
length  met  old  Agata  and  the  litter  hastening 
towards  Psstum :  the  aged  attendant  shook  her 
head  on  beholding  the  pale  and  motionless  fom 
of  the  maiden. 

<<  I  doubt  if  all  my  efforts  will  avail,''  said 
she,  kneeling  down  and  placing  her  hand  on 
Bertha's  heart ;  however,  the  unfortunate  giri 
was  laid  in  the  litter  with  the  old  woman,  who  ap- 
plied various  remedies  as  they  moved  slowly  al<»ig. 

On  arriving  at  the  palace,  Prince  Louis  and 
the  poet  had  the  happiness  to  see  Bertha's  eyes 
slowly  open  :  she  smiled  on  beholding  the  well- 
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known  &ceft  aionnd  her^  and  with  a  heary  righ 
elo66d  them  again. 

Agata  watched  long  by  her  bedside;  it  was 
evident  her  patient  was  suffering  under  a  mar 
laria-fever  of  the  worst  description.  Bertha  soon 
became  delirious,  in  which  state  ahe  remained 
for  seveml  dtys;  she  inquired  repeatedly  after 
the  King  and  Queen,  as  if  apprehensiYC  that 
some  evil  had  happened. 

Prince  Louis  was  glad  to  hear  this,  as  it 
showed  her  innocence ;  for  so  many  people,  whose 
int^lrity  he  neyer  doubted,  had  in  this  instance 
proved  guilty,  that,  like  the  Queen,  he  sua* 
pected  everyone.  So  great  was  his  horror  of 
the  crime,  that  had  he  for  an  instant  suspected 
Joanna  of  being  in  any  way  accessory  to  it,  even 
though  love  to  himself  had  been  her  motive, 
he  would  have  rejected  with  horror  the  idea  of 
sharing  the  crown  with  so  poUuted  a  heart. 
But  his  confidence  in  her  was  such,  that  he 
would  scarcely  have  believed  his  own  eyes  had 
he  witnessed  the  deed,  much  less  could  he  give 
fitith  to  the  malicious  reports  circulated  against 
her ;  he  heard  Bertha,  in  her  ravings,  repeatedly 
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call  to  Mabrice  for  the  Queen^s  handkerchief, 
the  one  she  had  embroidered  for  the  King,  and 
demand  the  reason  why  the  maid  of  honour 
had  stolen  it. 

"  Mabrice  !"  she  would  cry,  **  restore  the 
kerchief;  you  have  some  eyU  design  in  Uking 
it ;  I  read  it  in  your  looks.^  Many  other  things 
she  said,  which  induced  Louis  to  suspect  Ma- 
brice, though  among  the  reported  murderas  her 
name  had  never  been  mentioned,  fiancha  and 
Oiacinta  were  universany  considered  guilty.  Ma- 
brice was  a  proteg^  of  his  mother's  the  Empress, 
and  had  been  raised  to  the  situation  of  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Queen,  solely  by  her  influence* 
She  was  beautiful,  though  an  unpleasant  expressi<n 
was  sometimes  visible  on  her  proud  features* 
It  was  said  she  loved  King  Andrew — at  least 
she  endeayoured  to  win  his  affections ;  she  fiuled 
in  this  attempt ;  and  per]uips  disappointed  love, 
and  the  desire  of  vengeance,  had  induced  her  to 
participate  in  the  dreadful  deed. 

For  many  weeks  Bertha  remained  in  a  hope- 
less state ;  she  knew  no  one,  and  her  mind  con- 
tinued painfully  excited.     Rosenlein,  on  learning 
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the  place  of  her  retreat,  instantly  set  out  to  see 
her,  and  Lischen  entreated  so  earnestly  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him,  that  as  he  had  him- 
self experienced  her  great  medical  skill,  he  gladly 
consented.  Antonio  was  easily  reconciled  to  the 
departure  of  his  love,  when  he  heard  she  was  to 
attend  upon  his  adored  young  mistress,  the  Lady 
Bertha,  of  whose  death  or  murder  he  had  fully 
expected  to  hear.  Rosenlein  cautioned  him  not 
to  betray  to  any  one  the  place  of  Bertha^s  con- 
cealment, as  the  furious  populace  would  soon 
drag  the  poor  girl  from  her  secure  asylum  to 
a  speedy  and  painful  death.  Antonio  promised 
to  be  discreet,  and  never  even  to  mention  Bertha^s 
same ;  they  travelled  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
for  Prince  Louis  had  despatched  such  an  alarm- 
ing account  of  her  illness,  that  Rosenlein  hardly 
expected  to  see  her  alive. 

Lischen  was  much  affected  on  beholding  Ber- 
tha, whom  she  had  never  yet  seen.  *^  How 
like  my  poor  dear  mistress,  the  Lady  of  Dros- 
berg,^**  she  whispered  to  Rosenlein,  who  stood 
with  folded  arms,  gaung  on  that  thin  pale  face, 
which  seemed  already  touched  by  the  hand  of 
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death.  The  likeness  had  Bot  strode  him  be- 
fore, nor  could  he  ever  account  for  the  extra* 
ordinary  interest  she  had  excited  from  the  first 
moment  he  beheld  her.  In  fact,  the  playful, 
animated  expression  of  her  laughing  features 
was  very  different  from  his  aunt^s  mournful 
countenance ;  but  now  that  those  eyes  Wjere 
dinuned  with  suffering,  that  her  cheeks  were 
hollow,  and  the  blue  veins  in  her  forehead 
seemed  starting  through  her  fair  skin— bow  that 
her  lips,  too,  had  lost  their  rosy  hue,  oh,  how 
like  his  dear  aunt^s  pale  face,  did  that  once 
blooming  countenance  now  appear. 

**  Alas !  alas !  and  is  there  no  hope  ?^  said 
Lischen.  Long  and  anxiously  they  watched,  and 
at  last  the  sufferer  seemed  to  reviye ;  her  eyes 
met  those  of  Rosenlein  fixed  with  intense  anxiety 
upon  her.  On  seeing  him  a  smile  animated 
her  countenance  for  a  moment ;  but  it  quickly 
passed  away,  and  again  she  sank  into  insensi- 
bility. 

"  She  will  recover  now,  mark  my  words," 
said  old  Agata,  who  had  attentiTely  watched 
her  patient ;   '^  already  I  see  her  reason  is  re- 
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turned— she  remarked  the  stranger :  but»  hush ! 
and  let  everjone  leave  the  room  ;  she  must  have 
perfect  rest,  or  all  is  lost  T' 

Rosenlein  obeyed,  his  mind  relieved,  and  his 
sinking  spirit  cheered  by  Bertha's  smile.  '*  My 
presence,  then,  is  not  really  hateful  to  her,^ 
thought  he.  "  Oh,  joy  !  Perhaps — ^but  Rudolf  I 
his  image  recurs  to  my  mind,  irith  all  the  mys- 
tery and  perplexity  which  surrounds  him.  God 
grant  he  may  prove  worthy  of  such  a  treasure  ! 
Yet  why  should  he  abandon  her  at  such  a  mo- 
ment of  danger,  —and  where  can  he  have  fled  ?'*'* 

In  the  night  Bertha  again  became  delirious, 
and  Rosenlein  and  Lischen  watched  by  her  bed- 
side while  old  Agata  enjoyed  a  short  repose. 
From  Bertha^s  ravings,  Rosenlein  conjectured 
that  she  had  been  carried  off  by  Werner  on  the 
evening  before  the  King^s  murder ;  and  then  he 
recalled  to  mind  the  female  form  he  had  seen 
borne  along  on  Duke  Wemer'*s  horse.  Ah ! 
had  he  then  known  it  was  Bertha,  no  earthly 
consideration  would  have  prevented  his  endea- 
vouring to  rescue  her.  She  raved  ako  of  the 
mysterious  figure  of  the  black  lady,  whose  ap- 
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peaiance  had  caused  her  flight  from  Wener^s 
camp.  Rosenlein  had  no  doubt  but  this  was 
the  same  figure  which  had  occasioned  Ber- 
tha to  faint  in  the  Fondi  garden,  and  he  re- 
solved,  at  all  hazards,  should  she  recover  irom 
this  dreadful  illness,  to  carry  her  off  to  some 
retreat,  where  she  would  be  safe  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  infuriated  populace,  and  firom  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  black  ladj,  who  seemed  to  be 
aided  in  her  doings  by  the  outlaw  Werner. 
Yes,  he  would  take  her  to  his  own  strong  for* 
tress  of  Rosenlein ;  and  if  she  had  no  relations, 
he  would  be  her  &ther,  her.  brother,  her  guardian ; 
he  would  devote  his  life  to  her  happiness  ;  and 
if  Rudolf  proved  really  worthy  of  her  hand,  he 
would  himself  see  them  united.  All  these  dreams 
for  the  future  passed  through  Rosenlein's  mind, 
as  he  watched  Bertha^s  pale  countenance,  at 
times  distorted  with  the  frenzy  of  delirium,  and 
at  others  turned  to  him  with  a  gentle  melan- 
choly smile. 

A  month  was  passed  in  suspense  by  her  anxi- 
ous fiiends,  before  Bertha  at  last  began  gradually 
to  recover  her  reason,   and   the  burning   fever 
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left  her.  All  her  anxiety  wbb  then  about  the 
Queen;  they  dared  not  yet  inform  her  of  the 
dreadftd  event  that  had  occuired,  lest  it  should 
bring  on  a  return  of  the  malady.  Rosenlein 
succeeded  iu  quieting  her  apprehensions,  and  then, 
with  a  bliishing  countenance,  she  murmured  the 
name  of  Rudolf. 

"  He  has  never,"  replied  Prince  Louis; 
"  been  heard  of  since— since— ,'*^  but  here  he 
hesitated,  and  looked  so  mournful,  that  Bertha 
was  alarmed. 

Rosenlein  added  hastily,  ^*  — Since  the  night 
he  quitted  you  at  Aversa.*" 

Bertha  mused  for  awhile,  then  suddenly  turned 
to  Prince  Louis,  and  said :  "  Wherefore  does  your 
Highness  appear  so  dejected,  and  why  this  dis- 
mal dress  ?^  she  added,  pointing  to  his  mourn- 
ing :  then  raising  her  feeble  frame,  she  exclaimed, 
^^  something  has  occurred  which  you  conceal 
from  me ;  speak !  oh,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you, 
why  is  your  Highness  at  Persano,  now  that  all 
Naples  must  be  rejoicing  P"*^ 

"  A  distant  relative, — a  cousin — a—"*' 

^^The  Princess  Mary  of  Bourbon^  cousin  to 
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his  Higknesfl,  is  dead,^^  odd  RoBenlein,  with 
much  pieaence  of  mind,  and  the  great  relief  of 
Louis,  whose  agitation  had  nearly  betiayed  all. 

Thus  they  continued  to  keep  Bertha  in  igno- 
rance of  the  painful  tnith,  and  they  had  the 
happiness  to  see  her  daily  regain  her  health 
and  strength.  But,  now  another  embanaflament 
occurred;  for  Bertha  entreated  that  she  might 
letum  to  her  beloved  Queen,  and  she  was  so 
earnest  in  her  request,  that  at  last  BosenleiB 
was  obliged  cautiously  to  inform  her  of  what 
had  happened.  At  the  same  time,  he  told  her 
of  his  wish  to  convey  her  to  a  place  of  safety, 
away  from  the  dangers  with  which  she  was 
surrounded;  for  though  at  present  the  exaspe- 
rated people  were  ignorant  of  her  retreat,  some 
unforeseen  event  might  betray  it,  and  then  no- 
thing could  preserve  her  fiN>m  a  cruel  death; 
or  else  she  might  again  &11  into  the  power  of 
Werner  and  the  black  lady. 

Bertha  was  touched  at  his  kind  and  disin- 
terested offers  of  protection ;  but  nothing,  she 
said,  would  induce  her  to  quit  Naples,  unless 
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by  the  Queen^s  desire,  and  she  still  persisted 
in  her  wish  of  going  there. 

<'If  I  remain  here  any  longer,  the  Queen 
herself  may  think  me  guilty,^  said  she ;  ^'  I 
would  rather  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people, 
than  allow  my  sovereign  to  suspect  me  of  this 
foul  deed ;  beside,  she  will  require  my  presence. 
Oh  !  let  me  devote  to  her  my  useless  life.''^ 

Rosenlein  assured  her,  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  involve  her  in  certain  destruction, 
without  any  benefit  to  the  Queen,  to  whom, 
when  the  present  excitement  had  passed  away, 
she  might  be  able  to  render  important  service. 
Influenced  by  this  consideration,  Bertha,  at 
length,  consented  to  remain  in  her  retreat  under 
the  roof  of  Prince  Louis  at  Persano. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

I 

Twiit  thti  pntelioii  hour  and  flaal  d^oni; 
la  pause  of  destinyy  Ihat  eqds  the  war 
Of  good  and  ill  within  each  spirit  waged 
From  birth  to  death,  in  peace,  o*er  which  is  bang 
Rapture  of  bliss  or  woe,  to  wliicb  ^  tbriil 
Of  utmost  joy  or  grief  that  in  this  sphere 
May  shake  the  heart,  were  coldest  apathy. 

Setmeb. 


But  see,  the  traitor 's  yet  aliye, 

Lo !  where  he  stalkes  among  the  deade, 

Nowe  bitterlye  he  shall  abye, 

And  TeDgeanoe  Ml  upon  his  head. 


Queen  Joanna  still  remained  plunged  iB 
a  state  of  lethargic  inactivity,  totally  insensible 
to  every  outward  occurrence.  She  seldom  Sf9ktj 
and  no  one  had,  as  yet,  seen  a  tear  moisten  her 
eye.      Her  apartments  in    the   Castel   Nuovo^ 
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wtte,  according  to  etiquette,  hung  entirely  with 
black  doth.  All  daylight  was  excluded  from  the 
gloomy  chambers,  in  which  torches  were  kept  con* 
stantly  burning.  The  unhappy  Queen  never  mov- 
ed from  her  bed,  which  was  covered  with  a  pall 
of  black  velvet,  instead  of  the  usual  embroidered 
coveriet.  A  moumfiil  silence  prevailed,  and  Oia* 
ciuta  was  the  only  person  who  had  really  endea- 
voured to  arouse  the  Queen  from  her  hope- 
less state  of  woe ;  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Christmas  was  &8t  approaching,  at  which  time 
Joanna  was  expected  to  give  birth  to  her  first 
cbildL 

On  the  2drd  of  December,  the  Bishop  of 
Cavaillon,  having  at  last  obtained  the  Popc^s 
consent  to  retire  to  his  native  country,  and 
resign  his  share  in  the  regency  at  Naples,  em- 
barked for  his  happy  seclusion  in  Provence. 

This  ^as  another  cause  of  sorrow  to  Joanna, 
who  anxiously  wished  that  he  might,  at  all  events, 
have  remained  until  he  should  have  christened 
her  child. 

The  next  day  there  occurred  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  tempests  ever  known  in  the  Bay  of 

▼OL.  III.  c 
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Naples,  accompanied  by  a  Solent  eortliqiiake, 
yrhxch,  overtlirew  laany  buildings,  and  destiojed 
a  number  of  liyes*  From  all  parts  ol  the  shoie 
were  heatd  the  shiieks  oS  the  tenifiod  people, 
who  beheld  with  dissaaj  the  roaring  sea  eAcroadi*- 
ing  &8t  upon  the  town.  Numbers  who  had 
escaped  from  the  falling  houses  were  cvried 
away  by  the  yioknce  of  the  waTcs.  The  chunhcs 
were  crowded  with  women,  who,  with  disherdled 
hair  and  bare  feet,  were  invoking  the  protee^ 
tion  of  the  saints.  The  beautiful  gaxde&s  of 
Gastel  NuoTo  were  entirely  covered  by  the  ta^ 
ing  ocean ;  the  castle  itself  was  suirounded 
by  water,  and  on  one  side  the  massive  walla  were 
beat  in  with  a  tremendous  cmslu  It  was  at 
this  awful  moment  that  the  Queen  was  deiiveted 
of  a  son  !  Her  bewild^ed  attendants  expected 
every  instant  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
palace.  Many  fled,  but  were  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  town. 

The  Queen  would  have  been  lefk  alone  iii 
her  helpless  situation,  had  it  not  been  finr  her 
aged  nurse  Philippa,  who,  with  her  gmnddiiugh- 
ters  Sancha  and  Oiacinte,  regardless  of  the  sagiag 
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stcanii  devoted  tbemBelres  to  their  bdoyed  sove- 
leign  and  her  inftnt.  Not  60  Mahffice  di  Pace ; 
the  had  not  courage  to  remain  in  this  dsngef^ 
0118  situation,  but  fled  towazds  Naples,  Mid  had 
nearly  readied  the  pier,  when  a  tremeiidoufl  wave 
wished  her  away,  and  she  was  heard  of  no  more  f 

Oiadnta  held  the  young  child  in  her  aims 
while  old  Philippa  and  Sancha  attended  to  its 
mother ;  tlnur  they  passed  that  long  aomoua  night ; 
nor  had  they  -any  other  attendants  to  assist  in 
their  cares,  for  a  universal  panic  had  seized  the 
numerous  household,  who  ran  in  wild  despair 
-fipom  one  end  of  the  palace  to  the  other,  filling 
it  with  their  shrieks. 

At  last  the  dawn  of  day  showed  that  all  was 

safe  again.     The  t^npest  had  ceased ;  the  sun 

rose  bright  and  dear  in  the  heavens,  disclosing, 

however,  the  havoc  which  the  tempest  had  oe* 

easioned.       Numbers  of  mutilated   bodies  lay 

s^etdied  in  the  streets  uid  along  the  sea-shtne. 

Stately  palaces  were  now  a  mass  of  ruinS)  and 

among  them,    was  the    Palazso  Fondi,  whtcb, 

Plough  not  so  near  the  sea  as  tb^t  of  the  Queen's, 

had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  ocean  and  destroy- 

c  2 
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ed.  The  people  1)elield  witli  surprise  thq  Cmsfc^l 
NuoYo  still  remaining,  and  at  once  attiibnted 
its  preservation  to  tbe  interposition  of  &i.  Gep* 
naro;  as  so  many  biiildings  sitoa^ted  fyx  more 
inland  had  been  utterly  ruined  or  washed  awaj^ 
When  they  heard  that  a  Prince .  had  heen  bon^ 
in  that  tremendous  night,  their  joy  and  wondtf 
knew  no  bounds,  ^'  A  miracle !  a  jnirade  !" 
they  cried ;  *^  the  Q^een  is  fitvouied  by  Hear 
▼en !  she  must  be  innocent  1^  And  again  thf 
cries  of  ^^  Viva  la  Joanna  !  ^  resounded  &r  and 
wide. 

Thus  was  the  fickle  p<^ulace  again  devoted 
to  their  sovereign.  Deputations  were  sent  to 
felicitate  the  Queen  on  the  birth  of  her  son  ;  an4 
as  every  evil  is  counterbalanced  by  some  goodf 
it  so  happened  that  the  tempest  had  driven 
back  the  ship  in  which  the  venerable  Bishop  ^ 
Cavaillon  had  embarked.  He  now  obeyed  th^ 
Queen's  summons  to  attend  at  the  baptism  ^ 
her  son,  and  represented  the  Pope,  who.^ 
sponsor  to  the  young  Garebert ;  so  named.  a|ty 
Andrew's  father,  the  King  of  Hungaigr.    Tlf^ 
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eereinonyiras  performed  on  Christmas-eve,*  and  the 
njbicing  among  all  classes  was  enthusiastic  and 
§thcere :  Joanna's  wbnnded  spirit  was  in  some 
ilieasure  reyived  by  these  tokens  of  aflbction  in  her 
beloved  subjects,  and  as  she  gazed  on  her  chOd, 
fte  soil  of  her  dear  Andrew,  tears,  the  first  she  had 
shed  dnce  his  death,  flowed  profdselj,  and  hope 
was  once  more  kindled  in  her  heart.  Her  former 
friends,  too,  old  Philippa  and  her  grandchildren, 
had  shown  such  heroic  proofs  of  their  devotion, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  any  longer  to 
entertain  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  parti- 
cipation in  her  husband's  death.  She  again 
smiled  on  Oiacinta,  who  had  begun,  at  last,  to 
despair  of  everything,  so  broken  was  her  spirit 
by  the  knowledge  of  her  father^s  and  her  uncle's 
guilt;  but,  now  that  the  Queen  looked  kindly 
on  lier,  all  misfortunes  were  forgotten,  and  as 
she  sate  at  Joanna^s  bed-side,  the  future  appeared 
less  gloomy  to  her  anxious  mind. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  her  unhappy  sistet 
ftincha ;  no  ray  of  hope  could  again  find  its 
"itKj  into  her  poor  wounded  heart  :    not  even 
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Jooma^s  flmiles  «  her  gnadmotlKsr'ft  joy  coold 
call  up  a  ptflHng  gkMn  of  pkaflore  into  ker 
moorofal  eounfenaace*  The  hushond  of  hm 
.choice  had  piOTed  m  mniderec  l^^ike  flBnann  of 
his  King !  Never,  never  codd  the  lecaver  the 
efteta  of  this  dreadful  blow.  8he  had  not  se^i 
him  Since  the  filal  deed :  he  had  fled  with  the 
others  to  Taianto ;  perhaps  she  woold  never  aoe 
him  again ;  perhaps,  oh  i  agonizing  thooghtf  lie 
might  &]]  into  the  hands  of  joaUce,  aad  die  a 
bloodj  and  ignominious  death  ! 

As  soon  as  the  Queen  was  able  to  appear 
in  publie,  deputatiom  were  seat  fiom  the  nohlns 
and  govemois  of  all  parts  of  her  dominions  to 
the  Castel  Nuovo,  to  ofibt  th«r  eongmtttiationa. 
These  advised  her  to  take  the  government  into 
Jier  own  hands,  as  she  had  now  completed  her 
eighteenth  year,  and  to  appoint  commissianem, 
'tmd  nse  every  means  to  ascertain  and  bri^  to 
justice  the  murderers  of  the  late  King.  33^ 
^d  not  disguise  from  her  the  painfut  tmth,  that 
many  eviKminded  people  had  accused  her  of  the 
crime,  and  her  having  remained  so  long  without 
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takiag  anj  measnies  to  punkh  iike  mtaimstB, 
^WBS  hourly  iBczeasmg  the  jprevaltece  of  this  opi* 
Bion,  though  the  people  certainly  ought  to  be 
■waie  that,  m  ^  minory  ilheliad  no  po^TBr  to  bring 
them  to  justice* 

Joanna^  now  assuied  of  having  a  laige  paatty 
in  her&vonr,  aaaeffibled  the  most  poverfiil  (uyd 
esteemed  friends  of  her  grand&ther>  the  good 
King  Bobert,  and  without  waiting  for  the  Pope^s 
aanetion,  (which  she  felt  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
obtain,)  formed  a  council.  Her  fint  act  was  to 
piddish  a  severe  edict  against  the  murderers  of  her 
hluband^  which  was  affixed  to  her  own  palace  and 
to  all  pid>lic  buildings,  and  by  the  advice  of 
her  council,  ehe  commissioned  Hugh  de  Baux, 
a  powerful  nobleman  of  known  int^ty  and 
ability^  to  execute  justice  cm  all  the  guilty, 
wiihout  respect  to  person  or  rank. 

Many  of  the  oonsiumtons  hearing  that  the 
Queen  had  gained  power,  and  that  all  was  now 
quiet  in  Naples,  returned  to  the  city,  thmkiag 
that  their  own  influence,  and  the  Queen's  pro- 
tection, would  shield  them  from  suspicion  of 


ibe  one;  lAataSf  V  Aey  i^mdoed  jiboeht  «t 
Aik  seami  of  mimfBal  rcgcfieiBgy  it  irould  ^vt 
fise  tompcioB* 

Tke  Qieen  joj^blly  received  her  dd  ftfendi 
«Ad  seraotits,  met  knowing  that  any'  impoU^ 
jtton  hiid  erer  beea  attftclied  to  sueh  reverb 
aad  bonoHied  names,  as  the  Duke  of  Nocera^ 
the  CooBts  Eboli,  Ttelice,  and  Mnitwov  «nd 
man  J  othen..  Indeed,  even  if  ahe'  had  tret 
heard  any  an&ivoaoBable  report  lespeethig^  thett^ 
the  impreBsioB  was  entireiy  removed  by  seeing 
them  amongst  the  first  who  tendered  ttieir  aBe^ 
glance*  She  therefore  eontianed  Count  Mui*^ 
zano,  tSancha^s  husband,  in  his  office  as  a  mem-c 
ber  of  her  household,  and  the  others  resumed 
their  respective  stations. 

The  commissioner,  Hugh  de  Baax,  caused 
sevend  of  King  Andrew'^s  chamberhdns  to  be 
seized,  who  were  suspected  of  being  implicated^ 
in  the  plot  against  their  8overeign'*s  life,  amongdt ' 
others,  Jacob  di  Face,  Mabrice's  broAerv 
these  were  put  to  the  torture,  to  obtain  con- 
fessiottt;  their  exMnination  was  to  hate  tkken 
place  in   the    public  hall   of  justice,  so   that* 


^Ijtbfi  pfjaf^k  Hiighf  iMar  iMr  d^omtioBB; 
\ifxi  iitf)  iaflueiice  of  the  p^weiful  Puke  of  Thih 
iBXZo,  the  Qaeen^s  brother-in-law^  ommiI  thdim 
|p  b^  examipied  in  hia  ptiace...  Ifte  liiffer- 
^|g  aocQsed  a  munber  of  petaoos^  tbe  Diife 
^  Hofsem,  the  Dueheas  of  Pondi;  PUlippa^ 
(Jo^nt^  .of  Montooi,  with  her  mm^  CoaH 
Pbo]]^  ai)4  8<m-iii*lawy  CouDit  TreHee  ;  her  gtafid^ 
^aughtozi  Saacha^  ^th  her  hjiiafaand^'€otiDt  Mb9» 
VfffiO';  Okeinta  and  Bertha  landtii !  After  tidil 
9pii&aBion»  Hugh  de  Bauz  appeared  before  the 
C§»tel  NuoTO)  ond  the  Queen  ordered  d»  gat^ 
tR  )«(^  tbrowft  dpeu  thai  he  might  secure  ail  tb^ 
gQ^lJ^ ;  but  the  agony  of  b»  feelingB'  caamot  be 
^eacribedf  wb^  she  learned  tbit  btr  dedr  nuncf 
Philippa,  and  Sancha  and  Oiacifita^  tbe  die^^ 
rff^V^  ^  companions  of  b^r  youth,  were  to  ^be 
df9gged  fioin  her  anna  lo  toiiure  axid  to  desdn 
I^.^waa  in  Tain  ahe  expostnlfitiad  and  maintainBdr 
t^^.  innocence,  Hu^  de.  Baux  waa  itteqondbiev:> 
and..d^.oved  tbe  eoi«mi8«io<k1  sigied  irith-  her  tm^ 
hai^d  foi:  the  puniahne^t  ef  tfc^  guilty^  '  -^^i: 
.,1^  aged  Philippa  was  boMingl  ifttU  Hem^' 
b^.  in., her  anna  when  the  Ibtal- neira  arntei^'i 

c  S 
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(he  WI10  tilt  tbiid  genefattan  of  Piinces  Aid  had 
nuieed,)  and  Swcha  had  Inought  hat  child  to 
amiue  the  infimt  Priuee :  old  Phillppa  seemed 
lete  dismayed  than  the  Queen  ;  she  calmly  placed 
the  Prince  in  its  mother^s  anas,  and  drawing  up 
her  tall  thin  figure  to  its  utmost  height,  said,  ^*  I 
have  devoted  my  life  to  your  Majesty^s  family, 
and«  God  knovsi  I  am  gialeftd  for  the  aflfecticBi 
bestowed  <m  me  by  four  genemtions  of  kings 
and  princes.  I  am  now  too  old  to  be  of  use, 
therefore  I  gladly  rengn  my  life  for  your  sake : 
could  I  have  seen  my  beloved  sovereign  united 
to  her  illustrious  cousin,  Prince  Louis,  I  diould 
have  died  content.'^  Here  the  cries  of  Saneha^a 
child  caught  her  ear  i  her  voice  faltered,  her 
eye  grew  dim»  and  throwing  herself  at  the  Queea^s 
feet,  she  cried,  '^  Oh,  save  my  gianddiildreii ! 
they  are  innocent !  I  will  maintain  it  on  the 
rack !  Torture  me  if  you  will, — ^tear  me  limb 
from  limb  !  but  oh,  spare,  spare  the  innocent 
children  !^ 

Sancha  now  stepped  forward,  and  disengaging 
herself  from  the  weeping  child,  which  had  clasped 
its    little  arms    round  her  neck,   she   confided 
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hut  isxlmg  ib  the  Qaeea.  ^^  I  need  not  itft- 
plore  your  Majesty  to  be  kind  to  thU  child, 
the  oolj  thing  in  this  world  I  regsei  to  leave : 
you  will  love  it  for  its  mother'^s  sake.  Oh ! 
be  a  mother  to  it, — ^take  pity  on  its  helpless 
orphan  state !  but  grieve  not  fbr  me,  dearest, 
kindest,  Joanna:  I  go  to  a  world  where  no 
disappointment — ^^  Heie  her  words  were  choked 
widi  tears,  bat  soon  repressing  her  emotion,  she 
eontihued,  <^  Oh,  pray,  pray  fbr  my  husband's  soul, 
tiiat  he  may  meet  me  in  a  better  world  t  teach 
this  nnconsctons  babe  to  offer  np  its  prayers  day 
and  night  for  the  author  of  her  being ;  her  in- 
nocent petitions  for  a  fiither^s  soul  will  be  heard 
and  granted  !  Now,  comS)  let  us  meet  death  with 
fortitude;  But  Qiacinta  !  must  she,  too,  be  cut 
off  in  the  flower  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  while 
the  blush  of  innocence  is  still  mantling  on  her 
eheek  f" 

<<  Oh,  Ood  \  what  torments  am  I  do(Hn^ 
to  bear,''  exclaimed  Joanna,  tearing  her  hair 
in  i^ony;  ^^all  those  I  love  the  most  'are 
marked  out  for  destruction  !^ 

^  And  proud  shall  we  be  to  suffer  for  that 


loye.r  exclaimed  Giaemta):  wUl^-ilttB  'Qticai 
folded  her  in  her  dnKka  in  a  la«t  loag  csid>tM^- -  ' 
'MI«ivH0  s^fl !  itimd  9!  my  hv^o^  d^fi  r 
8obb^  the  weeing  JoasMt  stniiikuig!  hes^'lm 
\^  boaom  in  an  agon;  of  giie^  .  ^^  WiiNild  Aak 
I  could  aava  iboe  !  — ^  ^ould  I  could  doi '.  ao^^ 
thing  for  thee  in  this  hour  of  biAter  tddl  !'*''/* 

r  *^  You  can,''  said  Okmnta ;  **  you  cm;  my 
l^loTed  Queen^  gna^  xae  one  kai  fiiYpuEt  /i 
ask  it  with  my  dying  breath ;  aaid,>  oh  I  iCifik 
lo?e  me,  deny  me  not,  I  mplore^  tUa  last 
request.  It  is  this*-— da  not  ansptot  -Bttstb 
of  the  foul  crime  they  lay  to  her  cbacge.  v  Sim 
is  innocent — innocent  as  outsel?es  1  Qodgautt 
she  may  not  be  discovered  by  her  bloodnihira^ 
persecutors.  Oh  !  restore  het  to  y<nlt  &Toiir, 
urge  her  to  love  Reaenlein  fm  my  aaliey^aiid' 
tsU  him  that— tbat-**^  jo'^ 

More  she  vould  have  added,  but  Hngkide 
Baux  became  impatient,  aiid  reminded  the^i^eox 
of  hia  commission.  .  ^  tu 

*  ^^  Is  there  then  no  hope  for  my  childssa^i'? 
said  old  Philippa;  ^^  must  the  innoceat  mdEti 
&r  the  guilty?      Oh,   save   thwb    I    heaeerft 


ttstt!  if  tltere  is  any  pity-^airjr  justice  .in  JTit-^ 
pies,  nfibr  tb^si  n^  to  pcrisb.'^         '  ^: 

The  Qaeex^  agaiii  entrteted  De  Baax^  with 
tears  sod  aup{dieatiM0,  to  q^re  the  two  ebm^' 
psifioiis  ^  lier  happy  youth,  and  the  liged  wdtnati' 
w)io  had  been  appointed  her  go^mees  by  thJ 
good  King  Robert. 

.  >'  For  the  sake  of  my  fktber  and  grand&ther, 
4hose  judgment  and  opini<»»  were  tevered  by^ 
all  Europe,  suffer  not  this  my  preceptress,  chosetr^ 
by  them^-this  woman  who  was  honoured  by  the 
afflbctidn  of  my  sainted  predecessors,  and  the 
blessed  Queen  Saneha,  to  be  dragged  to  a  hoi^ 
liUe  deadi ;  oh,  take  not  this  young  mother  ft^m 
her  child  r 

Eyen  Hugh  de  Baux's  steifn  nature  was  touched 
fbr  a  moment  by  this  passionate  appeal ;  bdt 
soon  resuming  his  firmness,  he  exclainded,  "  Shall' 
it  then  be  said,  that  your  Majesty  protects  the 
anas^s  of  your  husband?  that  after  signin]^ 
this  commission,  you  broke  your  isacred  word, 
and  would  not  deliver  the  mforderers  to  justice  P 
Come,  gracious  Queen,  remember  your  owti 
£gntty ;  it  is  a  painful,  but,  belieye  me,  a  ne*' 
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oMsarj  datj;  they  miiflt  depart*^  So  *^7PSv 
and  without  giving  the  Queen  time  to  leplj* 
he  ordered  his  men  to  seize  old  Philippa. 

The  Queen's  anns  encircled  the  wibts  of 
Sancha  and  Qiaeinta,  but  in  spite  of  ail  kcr 
efihrts  and  cries,  they  Irete  lom  from  her  pie- 
sence. 

The  unfortunate  Sancha  oast  one  last  pac- 
ing look  at  her  beautiful  child,  aa  the  rude  of-* 
fieers  bore  her  across  the  Doom ;  and  oh !  the 
agonized  expression  of  that  look  was  ever  after 
engraven  on  Joanna^s  heart 

^Staj,  oh,  stajP  she  cried;  ^^how  is  it 
possible  these  feeble  women  could  commit  mur* 
der  ?  Stay,  De  Bauz,  upon  your  peril !  Stir 
not !  listen  to  your  Bovefeign.^ 

A  person  of  less  firm  spirit  than  De  Basi 
would  have  been  awed  by  the  commanding  m** 
jesty  of  Joanna's  tone  and  gesture,  as  die  rose  to 
follow  him  to  the  threshold ;  but  this  old  mail 
consid^ed  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and,  therefore, 
was  blind  and  deaf  to  everything  but  the  hi* 
filment  of  it     He  held  in  his  rude  hand  the ' 
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paper  signed  hf  Joftdna  and  her  councili  aod 
aeeofding  to  law,  no  aabset|aeni  act  of  htm 
could  disannul  iU  Had  ko  been  himself  ae>* 
cosed  ^f  the  crime,  it  k  probable  he  would  as 
uisBindiinglj  have  delivered  himself  up,  aa  be 
nov  did  the  two  beautiful  joung  women  and 
their  Jiged  grandmother. 

'Poor  Sandm  had  yet  much  to  suffer.  On 
reaching  the  court-yard,  the  first  object  she  be** 
held  was  her  husband  in  irons,  his  proud  featurea 
cmivulsed  with  agonj. 

<^  Sancha !  dearest,  best  of  women  i"**  he  cried, 
OB  seeing  her :  ^^  oh,  God !  art  thou  to  suflfer 
for  aeP  I  confess  my  guilt;  but  with  my 
dying  breath  I  nuiintain  her  innocence ;  she  knew 
not  of  the  plot !  Whither  are  ye  bearing  her  P 
—-Skip !  oh !  leave  her  with  the  Queen ;  destroy 
not  the  innocent  with  the  gfuilty  !  Cursed  am- 
bitiod  1  yet,  it  was  to  ayengo  you,  my  Sancha, 
thai  I  stooped  to  defile  my  hands  with  Hungar 
riui  blood;  nor  do  I  regret  the  deed  or  Uie 
punishment.  I  am  doomed  to  suffer  ! — But, 
Sancha !**--off  ye  fiends  of  hell!  take  your  ae^ 


ovtwd  JmhA  fioom  hae  ttfti !    HefiT  19^  J>b  IB^o^ 
fiwd-^tiger-^wlioie  only  virtua  it  Aotla  fipl  I 

-r8t<>p !''  /.^. 

,  He  centinued  to  laf^  on;  but  tlie7^1t;o( 

iMtnl  jay  ftom  the  peofile  without,  dioiqiiedevygf 
other  sound.  He  vainly  strogglod  to  *I949Mli:h$|} 
adiHred  wife.  The  gutnk  were  inexoxiUv  Ipl 
the  euspected  criminals  were  all  dragged  et  epigf^ 
dtetanee  fiom  each  ether  through  the  fiiiiovf' 
Dieb  to  the  sea-ehore,  near  Santa  Lucia,  wficq^  ^^ 
radks  and  instruments  of  torture  were  in  fftadinfwu 
They  had  been  erected  on  a  raised  plMfinvRn 
that  the  populate  might  view  the  cruel  efsmo^i^ 
but  the  people  wese  kept  at  a  certain  diataff^^ 
to  psevent  thdr  hearing  the  confessions  %)£.  ^^ 
criminals !  When  they  reached  the  i>!tal^|ip4)^ 
Gii^lnta  was  less  overwhelmed  by  the  bcvspiip  gf^ 
her  sitnation  ihan  the  others^  and  therefore  |kbHft0,| 
see  and  hear  all  that  pafsed.  She  beheld  appj^^ 
torn  of  criminals  airiv^  among  whom-  f  .^^lysm 
wepie]^  WHS  Carried  past.  Her  face  ^nd^%||f^j 
were  se  torn  and  kcemted  as  scaic^jf  ^  ^^^^ 
cqgtoiaed ;  but  the  proud  expression  of  b^  h|igK> 
bhwk  feyei  aeemed  to  belong  tp:nQ;;^ha,.^bu9^ 


iMe  tkxdihag  of  Fondi.  OiadiiU  gaaed  eamestly 
lipioB'  h^9  and  Mon  her  tfuBpieicMur  wttttom^ 
finned,  vhen  the  chief  executioner  proclaimed  iir 
1/  l<md 'Toice,  that  thfe  DOcbeas  of  Foddi  Was 
fittt  to  mtdergo  torture  fiv  the  crime  of  high 
tteasoB  and  murder, 

^CKaeinta  now  turned  her  eyes  towards  the 
other  prisonenr,  who  stood  awaiting  their  dooiii# 
To  her  surprise  and  utter  dismay  she  bebijld 
CWnt  Rosenlern  among  them.  His  eyes  were 
fi^ed  upon  her,  and  he  appeared  anidoas  to  com* 
mnnicate  something  of  importance*  But  an 
exclamation  of  horror  from  the  people,  in  which 
even  ihe  executioners  joined,  now  caused  h^  ^ 
titm  suddenly  round  in  the  direction  of  the  wk* 
The  Duchess  of  Fondi  had  expired  before  she 
wiks  pttced  upon  the  torturing  instrument !  Her 
body  was  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  the  exe^ 
ctttionei?  then  proclaimed  Fhilippa,  CWitess  of 
Montoni,  commonly  called  the  Catanese,  as  next 
to'VoCbr.  The  old  woman  cast  one  hasty  glanee* 
at  the  prisoners,  and  not  beholding  her  son/ 
CbHtat  Eboli,  scmottg  them,  she  thanked  Ood  Ibr 
piMervi^  one,  at  least,  from  the  ruin  of  her 
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ftmiily,  «nd  lAlmfy'  hdd  her  i^  bddy  oil  Ait 
iftok.    The  Unttme  th^ra  inflicted  was  dretdld 
to  endure,  yet  she  Bever  uttered  a  murmorof 
complaint  or  a  word  of  confiMBion.      Sbe  wag 
then  lifted  into  a  sledge^  in  vhidi  A^  ma  to 
be  conyeyed  to  St.  Elmo,  where  the  erinunaii 
were  doomed  to  be  burnt  Alive.  •  Her  limba 
were  dislocated,  and  her  flesh  torn  by  the  lai^, 
yet  sufficient  consciousness  remained  to  aUvw  her 
Co  see  the  beautiftd   Sancha   nexi  led  ta  the 
machine.     Her  lodg  glossy  hair  drooped  over 
her  fair  shoulders.      But  it  is  too  painM  to 
dwell    on   the    dreadfbl   sufiferings   whick    tUi 
young  creature  underwent  with  aoiptisitig  tof^ 
titude.     Oiacinta  bied  to  avert  her  eyes  fiom 
the  scene  of  her  beloved  dster'^ft  agony  ;  her  aonl 
sickened  at  the  thought,  and  she  could  only*  pdl 
up  her  earnest  and  fervent  pmyeis  that  she  taiighl 
be  supported  under  them,  while  she  iMxself  etood 
by,  expecting  the  neit  torn  would  be  hssa;  :lmi 
Just  ae  fianehk  was  placed  upon  the  sledge.  liSth 
her  old  grandmother,  a^  trumpet  Bound^^  and 
s^veml  officers  of  justice  rode  up.    After  a  hartjr 
consultation  with  Hugh  de  Ban,  Giadttta^  mSk 


Gduxii  RoBenleia  imd  some  other  piiscmen,  "vrhofle 
fismei  are  Bot  m^tiiioiied,  wete  ordered  to  the 
pruMm  of  Stb  ElmO)  there  to  await  a  forther 

:  The  unfortunate  iuffeierg  on  the  sledge  heard 
Ihe  respite  ptodatmed  in  the  midst  of  their 
agonjr.  ^  Thank  God,  Giacinta  iriU  be  saved 
fiKMD  jthis  agony,'V  said  Sancha  to  her  grand- 
ttiotlM!,  who  tras  quite  exhausted  with  pain,  and 
nbose  every  bteadi  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  her 
last  Count  Munsano  was  not  among  the  number 
respited ;  he  was  next  sunendered  into  the  exe- 
cotionerV  hands,  and  then  thrown  into  the  sledge 
with  Ida  xmfortunate  fellow-sufferen.  Other  cri- 
minals, or  suspected  pereons  of  a  lower  rank,  were 
then  led  to  the  torture ;  but  they  did  not  bear 
their  punishment  with  equal  patience ;  their  cries 
and  shrieks  were  dreadful,  yet  they  gratified  the 
tamige  populace,  who  had  not  relidied  the  pa* 
tient  and  mute  behaviour  of  the  first  three  who 
itdfeeed*  The  flUal  sledge  was  now  ftill»  and 
tt^waa  dragged  through  the  mob  along  the  priu^ 
iiSftl  streets  of  the  city  to  the  heig^  of  St. 
BhiOy  the  very  same  i^t  where  jousts  and  tour* 
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and  stake  iriBK  feidf  prepaid  to  teoBiiaitttlie  saf* 
finings  and  ^zfatenee  of  the  unCbttumeie  prisoneis.' 

CHd  P1iiU{i{ift  was  spared  fliis  additional  pan 
n'shment,  for  she  had  expired  bj  the  way.  Her 
body  was  doomed  to  undergo  fresh  indignities 
to  satisfy  the  furious  mqb,  who  were  enraged 
that  this  hated  witch  (as  they  always  called  her) 
should  have  died  before  she  i^fPered  the  penalty 
due  to  her  sorceries.  Her  head  was  cut  off,  and 
nailed  to  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  and  her 
body  delivered  up  to  their  fury.  And  truly 
did  they  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  it.  Some 
among  the  savage  wretches  tore  it  with  their 
teeth  and  nails,  and  were  not  satisfied  till  it 
was  mangled  into  a  thousand  pieces  and  tram« 
pled  under  foot. 

Sancha  with  her  husband  and  the  others  were 
then  tied  to  the  stake,  and  the  &tal  fire  was 
kindled. 

But  this  dreadful  scene  has  been  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon.  We  will  hope  that  the  sufferers 
soon  became  insensible  to  their  pangs  ;  that  the 
spirit  of  the  innocent  Sancha  was  released  from 
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4d 


il8  wrtUy  tafaerl»Gle  oply  lo  l«  joyf^  nshn-* 
eA  into  tborprasence  of  her  Cieatar,  and  that  the 
otfajQiti  thoai^  guilty>  repeated  before  it  mus 
too.  IflttO)  aond  found  paidoa  m  another  iroild  for 
the  crimoi  coBunitted  in  this. 
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TBE  HEIRESS 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Go  tell  the  court  it  glowes 
And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 

Go  tell  the  church  it  showes 

What's  good,  and  doth  no  good : 

If  church  and  court  reply , 

Then  give  them  both  the  lye. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigu. 

The  tranquil  life  of  Bertha  and  of  the  other 
inmates  of  Persano  had  been  interrupted  on 
Christmas-day  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  Anto- 
nio,  who  came  to  entreat  Rosenlein  instantly 
to  repair  to  Naples,  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 
his  relative,  the  Duchess  of  Fondi.  She  had 
been  severely  wounded  by  the  fall  of  her  palaee^ 
and  had  lain  buried  beneath  the  ruins  the  entire 
of  that  awful  night.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, search  was  made,  and  she  was  dug  out  alivte/ 
but  so  mutilated  and  bruised,  that  she  could 
not  hope  or  wish  to  survive  many  hours.     1^ 
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expressed  deep  anxiety  to  see  Rosenlein  before 
she  expired,  haying  some  important  secrets  to 
communicate.  Antonio  was  despatched  instant- 
ly, and  so  touched  was  he  by  the  miserable 
and  penitent  state  of  his  mistress,  that  he  used 
every  exertion  to  readi  Persano  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Rosenlein  immediately  obeyed  the 
summons.  Bertha  saw  depart,  with  much  regret, 
him  whom  she  could  not  but  consider  as  her 
best  friend.  A  presentiment  seemed  to  tell  her 
they  would  never  meet  again.  Ske  was  now 
left  alone  with  Prince  Louis,  who  was  in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  anxiety  on  the  Queen^s  account,  her 
palace  being  situated  in  a  much  more  dangerous 
siituation  than  the  Palazzo  Fondi ;  and  Antonio 
could  give  no  account  of  anything  but  what  bad 
passed  in  his  mistress'*s  abode.  Bertha  sympa- 
thised most  sincerely  in  his  fears,  and  the  even- 
ing was  passed  in  gloomy  forebodings ;  however, 
the  next  morning,  royal  messengers  arrived^  who 
w^re  sent  express  to  all  the  pnnces  of  the  blood 
to- -inform  them  of  the  birth  of  Prince  Caro- 
bcat^  and  the  Queens's  well  being.  The  mes- 
seogers  at  the  same  time  added,  that  nothing 
cotdd  exceed  the  joy  of  the  Neapolitans  at  the 
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bappy  eyent,  and  no  fiiriher  danger  to  the  IV 
ranto  fiimily  was  expected.  This  iraa.  indeed 
gratifying  intelligence,  but  still  Prince  Loak  »> 
solved  not  to  go  to  Naples. 

<*  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  Queen,^  thought 
he,  **  and  my  presence  might  be  injuriona." 

The  messengers  proceeded  onwaid  to  Taianto, 
and  informed  the  Empress  of  Constantinople, 
who  with  her  daughters  instantly  prepared  to 
start  for  Naples,  and  congratulate  her  nieee. 
8he  used  all  endeavours  to  persuade  her  aon 
Louis  to  accompany  her,  but  he  was  resolute 
in  his  determination  not  to  quit  Persano. 

Lischen  remained  with  Bertha,  who  became 
every  day  more  attached  to  the  gentle  girl,  who 
had  been  of  such  service  to  Rosenlein  and  her- 
self, and  Lischen  loved  her  young  mistress  with 
as  much  devotion  as  if  Bertha  had  really  been 
bom  of  the  race  of  Drosbei^.  Days,  weeks, 
and  even  a  month  passed,  without  any  intelli* 
gence  of  Rosenlein  or  Antonio.  Lischen  sat 
the  whole  day  in  a  balcony  which  overlooked 
the  road  from  Naples,  and  the  embroidery  in 
her  hand  proceeded  but  slowly,  ad  her  eyea 
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often  ^ed'iii  ft  different  direction..  Bertha^  too, 
l^imld  sometfanes  come  and  nit  tbere  with  her 
b<$oi,  or  drawing,  and  would  sing  to  her  mando-' 
line  for  hours  together.  One  day  a  laige  party 
of  soldieis  was  seen  advancing  towards  the  cas- 
tle, but  neither  Antonio  nor  Rosenlein  were 
aoiong  them.  They  seemed  to  be  stenh-look- 
hUg  officers  of  justice,  and  Lischen  turned  pale 
at  their  appearance. 

•**0h,  fly!    fly!    dearest    lady,"*  she    cried, 
"  perhaps  they  are  come  to  seize  you  l^ 

But  it  was  too  late ;  they  saw  the  party  com* 
pletely  surround  the  castle,  and  old  Agata  came 
hobbling  up  stairs  with  a  woful  countenance, 
followed  by  soine  of  the  officers.  Prince  Louis 
was  not  in  the  castle,  or  he  probably  would  have 
cltMed  the  gates,  and  defended  Bertha  even  against 
A^  Qneen^s  commissioners.  Bertha  was  seized 
without  ceremony,  and  hurried  off.  Lischen  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  aoeompany  her  to  prison, 
bitt  was  brutally  refiised  by  the  men,  who  sud, 
^  they  had  enough  of  real  criminals  without  any 
^limtarf  ones  to  take  charge  of.**  The  poor  girl 
rWln  ^tespair  through  the  omnge  grove,  in  searah 
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of  Piinoe  Louis,  bat  could  not  find  him  till 
long  after  Bertha's  depattnie.  She  then  im- 
plored him  to  send  her  to  Naples,  and  fly  there 
instantly  himself  to  intercede  irith  the  Queen  fiir 
the  life  of  her  joung  mistress.  Lonis  vms  deeply 
affected  on  hearing  of  Berthage  &te,  and  Liachea 
had  not  much  difSculty  in  pennading  him  to  try 
and  save  her,  though  he  Mt  how  hopelesa  ivas 
the  attempt.  He  immediately  gave  orders  for 
departure,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue, 
was  soon  on  the  road  to  Naples  with  Lisdien 
riding  by  his  side.  Would  his  cousin  see  him, 
was  a  question  he  asked  himself  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  whole  day's  ride,  but  without  being  aUe 
to  return  any  satisfactory  answer.  How  entirely 
did  his  &te  seem  to  depend  upon  this  one  point ! 
All  the  happiness  of  his  life  rested  upon  the 
sentiments  of  Joanna  towards  him,  and  he  dread- 
ed lest  the  bright  visions  he  had  of  late  so 
often  indulged  in,  would  now  vanidi  for  ever. 
Poor  Bertha,  too !  perhaps  her  fiUe  might  be 
decided  upon  the  result  of  this  intwriew  i 

We  left  the  Queen  in  a  state  of  indesoeibaUe 
agony  and  despair   after  h^  only  —  her  best 
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friends,  had  been  nidelj  torn  from  her  embrace. 
Again  she  heard  those  furious  threats  from  the 
people,  which  brought  painfiillj  to  her  mind  her 
sad  return  to  Naples,  after  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  She  in  yain  looked  around  for  one 
sympathising  countenance.  Cold  etiquette  was 
stamped  upon  the  features  of  the  remaining  at- 
tendants. She  felt  there  was  not  a  heart  left 
to  beat  in  unison  with  her  own  !  The  beloved 
companions  of  her  childhood  and  jouth  were 
gone !  She  desired  now  to  be  left  alone  with 
her  baby  and  poor  Sancha^s  child,  and  gave  vent 
to  her  grief  in  a  toirent  of  tears :  little  Sancha 
wept  bitterly  also,  though  she  was  too  young 
to  be  aware  of  her  mother^s  &te. 

The  Empress  of  Constantinople  and  her 
daughter  in  vain  tried  to  gain  admittance,  that 
they  might  administer  consolation  to  their  re- 
lative. They  waited  in  an  outer  apartment,  and 
could  distinctly  hear  Joanna^s  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions. In  this  state  she  remained  till  the  evening 
was  fiir  advanced,  when  a  stir  was  heard  in 
the  courtyard,  and  the  Empress  was  informed 
that  her  son,   Prince  Louis,  had  arrived,  and 
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craved  audience  of  the  Queen;  the  delighted 
mother  lan  .into  Joanna's  room  in  spite  of  eti- 
quette, and  informed  her  Majesty  of  her  son's 
request. 

**  N09  I  cannot  see  him«— not  yet,  not  jet,^ 
said  the  Queen,-  still  sobbing  with  the  violenee 
of  sorrow.  ^*  I  haye  lost  all  my  friends,""  con- 
tinued she. 

<^Say  not  so,  fiiir  nieces  you  hare  yet  the 
truest  and  best  of  all  remaining." 

^*  Leave  me,  leave  me  to  my  wretchedness,^ 
cried  the  weeping  Joanna. 

"But  Louis  has  something  of  real  import- 
ance to  conununicate-— something  that  concenns 
the  (ate  of  your  dearest  friend,^  said  the  per- 
severing Empress. 

*<  Can  they  then  be  saved  ?  oh,  if  it  concerns 
them — ^if  he  has  any  means  of  rescuing  them, 
let  him  approach.**^ 

Prince  Louis  now  entered,  and  with  a  timid 
yet  devoted  air  knelt  and  kissed  his  cousin^s 
hand. 

"  Speak,  what  have  you  to  say  P^  inquired 
Joanna,  with  dignified  sorrow  ;—>"  can  they  be 
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8SYed,  m J  dwresft  Sanclia  and  Giacinta  ?  oh,  are 
they  not  already  destroyed  ?^ 

Prince  Louis  was  so  completely  overcome  at 
the  sight  of  his  sovereign's  sorrow,  that  for 
several  moments  he  could  not  utter  a  word ; 
at  last  he  informed  her  of  all  that  had  be- 
fallen Bertha  since  the  night  she  had  been 
seized  at  Aversa  to  her  present  unfortunate 
captivity. 

"  I  had  fondly  hoped  one  day  to  have  re- 
stored to  your  Majesty  that  devoted  girl,  who 
so  well  deserves  the  aiFection  I  know  you  bestow 
on  her ;  but,  alas !  she  is  now  in  the  prison  of 
St.  Elmo.*" 

*' Oh,  God!'^  said  Joanna;  ''and  must  I 
also  suffer  this !  must  the  innocent  perish ! 
must  I  cause  the  misfortune  of  all  I  love  ! 
Oh,  that  I  could  discover  the  real  author  of  this 
infernal  plotP  The  Queen  wept  in  silence 
for  a  few  moments,  then  resuming  her  usual 
dignified  air,  she  said,  ''  Prince  Louis,  I  have 
pledged  my  royal  word  not  to  interfere  in  this 
matter;  De  Baux  and  the  other  commissioners 
have  power  to  act  as  they  judge  most  expedient ; 
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gladlj  vould  I  give  up  my  life  to  save  those 
I  love,  but  I  am  utterly  powerless :  if  you  can 
devise  any  means ; — ^yet  no— I  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  treason,  my  every  word  is  inter- 
preted &l8ely,  I  have  learnt  to  distrust  every 
human  being; — go,  my  cousin,  I  wish  not  to 
distress  your  feelings,  but  horrible  things  have 
be^i  said.^ 

*^  I  know  it— I  know  it  all!^^  said  Louis 
with  a  dejected  air;  then  throwing  himself  at 
the  Queen^s  feet,  he  said,  *^  Pardon  !  oh,  par- 
don me  for  intruding  thus  rudely  on  your  pre- 
sence ;  nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  ven- 
ture had  I  not  thought,  on  Bertha's  account, 
you  would  forgive  my  temerity :  but  it  shall  not 
be  renewed.  Farewell  !^  He  rose  with  calm 
dignity  and  quitted  the  iq>artment,  his  heart  more 
deeply  oppressed  than  before. 

Not  so  the  Queen;  her  heart  revived  at  the 
sight  of  her  cousin,  the  companion  of  her  youth, 
the  valiant  and  gifted  Louis,  and  had  she  not 
possessed  extreme  influence  over  her  feelings, 
she  would  not  have  suflTered  him  to  depart  with- 
out some  word  of  kindness  and  regard. 
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At  tlie  outer  gate  of  the  castle,  Lteehea  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  theii  interview. 
*^  Is  there  anj  hope  ?^  said  she,  when  Louis 
^ipesred.  He  shook  his  head  and  exdaimed, 
*^  None  from  the  Queen.^ 

LiBohMi  burst  into  tears.  ^^  If  I  could  but 
find  Antonio,  perhaps  I  might  assist  her  escape ; 
but  the  Fondi  palace  is  destroyed,  and  I  know 
not  where  to  seek  him.^^ 

Louis  and  his  attendants  now  repaired  to  the 
palace  belonging  to  the  Princes  of  Taianto,  and 
Lischen  followed  with  a  heavy  heart. 

We  must  now  return  to  Bertha,  who  had 
been  carried  with  great  expedition  to  Naples :  her 
death  seemed  inevitable,  but  she  was  calm  and  re- 
signed ;  her  awakened  heart  experienced  the  con- 
solation of  religious  fiuth,  and,  now  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  she  felt  the  full  value  of  its  blessed 
hope,  and  was  able  with  true  resignation  to  say, 
"  Thy  will  be  done ! "  While  borne  swiftly 
along,  her  thoughts  were  busied  in  prayer,  and 
in  preparing  for  the  awful  event  that  awaited 
her,  as  she  fully  expected  to  die  the  instant 
she  reached  Naples ;   but  the  sixty  miles  be- 
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tween  Penano  and  the  city  could  not  be  ac- 
oomplished  before  dark,  so  that  she  was  pre- 
served for  that  night  from  the  furious  people. 
As  she  was  conducted  to  the  dungeons  of  St. 
Elmo,  she  passed  by  the  spot  which  had  wit- 
nessed Rudolfs  triumph  at  the  tournament,  and 
where  she,  too,  had  won  the  golden  violet.  Im- 
mense crowds  were  still  collected  round  the 
place  where,  in  the  morning,  the  victims  had 
been  executed;  and  now  the  words  of  the  po- 
pulace, and  the  smouldering  fires,  proclaimed 
but  too  plainly  to  Bertha  the  dreadful  truth. 
She  wept  over  the  sad  &te  of  her  friends — ^her 
beloved,  her  beautiful  Sancha!  Was  it  really 
thus?  was  she  too,  gone,-«and  oh,  by  what  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  death !  Bertha  shud- 
dered and  turned  her  fiice  from  the  spot;  in 
another  moment  she  was  lifted  from  the  horse, 
and  carried  into  the  prison ;  she  was  then  dragged 
up  a  narrow  winding  staircase,  and  through  a 
dark  passage,  and  lastly  thrust  into  a  small 
vaulted  room,  where  she  was  left  in  darkness 
and  solitude,  having  been  informed  that,  early 
on  the  following  morning,  she  was  doomed  to 
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suffer  the  penalty  of  her  crimes  of  sorcery  and 
murder. 

For  a  few  moments  Bertha'*s  heart  sank,  but 
fidling  on  her  knees^  she  implored  God  to  endue 
her  with  fortitude  to  bear  these  trials,  as  well  as 
to  forgive  her  sins.  Most  fervent  was  her  prayer 
for  Rudolf,  that  he  might  be  saved,  and  meet  her 
in  another  world :  after  this  she  was  more  tran- 
quil ;  and  when  the  rough  turnkey  brought  her 
a  light,  and  some  bread  and  water,  he  was  struck 
with  her  cheerful  countenance,  and  imagined  she 
could  not  be  aware  of  her  dreadful  destiny ; 
he  therefore  informed  her,  in  an  abrupt  and 
brutal  manner,  of  all  the  horrid  details  of  her 
approaching  execution,  and  was  extremely  pro- 
voked to  find  her,  as  he  thought,  so  utterly  in- 
sensible to  her  fate. 

**  I  suppose  you  expect  the  Queen  will  free 
you  from  this  place,^  said  he ;  ^^  but,  believe 
me,  she  has  no  power  to  do  so ;  or,  perhaps, 
you  think  the  devil  will  help  you,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  he  has  often  done  before  this ;  but  that 
is  impossible  now,  for  all  this  place  is  under 
the    blessed  protection    of  St.   Elmo    and   St. 

D  5 
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Oennaro.  There,  eat  your  last  meal  in  ikis 
world,^  80  saying  he  huiried  away  as  if  a^d 
of  being  longer  in  the  presence  of  a  reputed 
witch. 

Bertha,  however,  had  gained  from  him  the 
important  intelligence  that  many  prisoners  were 
to  suffer  with  her  to-morrow,  amongst  whom 
were  Giacinta  and  Rosenlein.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined how  deeply  she  sympathised  with  them; 
when  left  again  alone,  she  wept  bitterly,  not  for 
her  own  fate,  but  for  theirs.  Could  she,  but 
for  a  moment,  hare  seen  and  bid  fikzewell  to 
Rudolf  and  the  Queen,  she  would  have  been 
almost  satisfied  to  die:  *^but  it  is  better  as 
it  is,^  thought  she ;  '^  the  Queen^s  suffanngs 
might  be  increased  to  see  another  of  her  faithful 
servants  torn  from  her  presence.^  How  Rosenlein 
could  in  any  way  be  implicated  in  the  affair, 
was  to  her  a  complete  mystery ;  nor  could  sbe 
understand  how  they  should  dare  to  lay  hands 
on  a  foreigner  of  such  rank  and  power  ! 

Bertha's  reflections  were  soon  again  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  gaoler,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance muttering,  ^^  I  knew  the  devil  would  help 
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her  out,  after  all,^^  and  admitted  a  man  enveloped 
in  a  large  black  cloak  and  slouched  hat,  which 
quite  concealed  his  fiice.  He  was  of  bo  lofty 
a  stature,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  entered 
by  the  low  door.  After  making  a  sign  for  the 
gaoler  to  withdraw,  he  began  in  a  low  and,  as 
Bertha  thought,  a  disguised  voice,  to  inform 
her  that  he  had  the  power  to  save  her  life  if 
she  consented  to  do  his  bidding.  At  his  en- 
trance, Bertha^s  heart  beat  high  in  expectation 
of  some  &vourable  event,  for  his  figure,  at  the 
first  glance,  appeared  strongly  to  resemble  Ru* 
dolf  s,  but  the  moment  she  heard  his  voice,  the 
chann  was  dispelled ;  though  disguised,  she 
fancied  it  was  quite  fiuniliar  to  her  ear.  He 
proceeded  cautiously  to  inform  her,  that  if  she 
would  undertake  to  poison,  or  in  any  manner 
make  away  with  the  Queen,  she  should  not  only 
instantly  be  liberated  from  her  present  danger- 
ous situation,  but  might  depend  upon  protec* 
tion,  and  even  expect  rank  and  honour. 

She  listened  awhile  in  silence,  till  at  last  her 
indignation  broke  forth,  and  she  exclaimed, 
^^  Who  dares  to  make  this  proposal  ?  who  would 
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conspire  to  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  his  so- 
vereign P  aj,  who  would  gain  by  her  death* 
but  Charles,  Duke  of  Durazzo !  Yes,  I  know 
you,  arch-traitor,  as  you  are  !  '^tis  needless  to  di»* 
guise  your  voice,  and  conceal  your  person,  sodi 
sentiments  could  proceed  from  no  heart  but 
yours.  I  am  your  victim,  a  defenceless  orphan ; 
yet  I  tell  you,  proud  Duke,  your  infiunous  con- 
duct will  not  remain  unpunished :  at  this  time 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  far  happier  than  you  ever 
can  be.  Think  not  you  can  enjoy  happiness  in 
this  world,  and  eternal  misery  will  be  your  por- 
tion in  the  next.  May  God  protect  Queen  Jo- 
anna from  your  base  treachery  !^^  She  utta«d 
these  words  with  such  a  calm  dignity,  that  the 
stranger  was  awed,  and  turning  round  he  gazed 
upon  her  delicate  features  and  frail  form  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  He  could  not  bear 
the  searching  expression  of  her  steady  penetrat- 
ing eye,  and  his  sank  beneath  her  gaze.  Ber- 
tha was  right"-— his  were  indeed  the  well-known 
features  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  the  Queen^s 
brother-in-law,  who  had  treacherously  carried  off 
her  younger  sister  Maria,  and  was  now  seeking 
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every  means  to  establish  himself  on  the  throne. 
Bertha  now  feared  for  the  Queen,  and  deter- 
mined to  exert  all  her  powers  of  eloquence  to 
deter  him  from  his  object,  in  the  hope  that  the 
words  of  one  so  soon  to  die  might  make  some  im» 
pression  even  on  his  obdurate  heart.  She  calmly 
showed  him  that  if  he  accomplished  the  death  of 
the  Queen,  and  even  that  of  her  young  son,  the 
enraged  King  Louis  of  Hungary,  whose  brother 
had  been  so  basely  murdered,  would  never  leave 
kim  in  possession  of  his  usurped  throne.  King 
Louis  had  never  pardoned  him  for  carrying  off 
his  intended  bride,  and  now  this  would  be  an  ad* 
ditional  pretext  for  his  marching  against  Naples 
and  taking  possession  of  the  kingdom,  (to  which 
Louis  had,  in  fact,  as  good  a  right  as  any  of 
the  other  princes ;)  he  would  then  consider  Du- 
razzo  as  the  destroyer  of  his  brother  Andrew, 
and  avenge  his  murder.  <^  Who  knows,*"  con- 
tinued Bertha,  a  prophetic  fire  kindling  in  her 
eye,  <^  that  you  may  not  be  doomed  to  suffer 
the  same  bloody  death !  Go,  abandon  this  ab- 
surd scheme,  and  swear  allegiance  to  Joanna; 
use  every  means  to  uphold  the  throne,-— your 
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wife  will  then  regain  a  sister's  love,  you  will 
redeem  jour  lost  character*  and  laj  the  foun- 
dation for  happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
next;' 

Duraxso  gazed  with  surprise  and  admiration 
on  the  heroic  girl,  who  thus  joyfully  submitted 
to  a  cruel  death,  and  was  able  at  this  trying  mo- 
ment to  exert  those  powers  of  eloquence,  for  which 
she  was  so  famous  at  the  Queen^s  court,  in  her 
sovereign's  behalf*  His  heart  was  not  yet  wholly 
hardened  in  vice,  nor  could  he  think  of  her  doom 
without  regret;  but  to  save  Bertha  would  now 
be  impossible,— she  knew  too  much  for  his  safety. 
He  was  about  to  depart,  when  Bertha  begged 
his  attention  for  one  instant  longer. 
'  <*  I  find  you  are  possessed  of  power,''  said 
she ;  **  if  you  could  have  effected  my  escape 
with  such  ease,  you  can  surely  save  Oiacinta, 
who  is  doomed  to  sufibr ;  but  remember,  she  will 
not  listen  to  your  base  proposals :  if  you  have 
any  feeling,  any  humanity,  save  her  and  another 
innocent  person,  the  Count  Rosenlein :  attempt 
not  to  tamper  with  these  honoumble  minds,  but, 
oh,  save  them,  I  beseech  you ! '' 
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Durazzo,  without  appearing  to  listen  to  her 
entreaties,  hastily  withdrew. 

Bertha  was  now  again  left  to  the  solitude  and 
darkness  of  her  dungeon ;  the  wind  howled  mourn- 
fully through  the  small  unglazed  window ;  it  was 
the  end  of  January,  and  the  cold  intense.  Ber- 
tha was  so  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  that  she 
sat  down,  and  leaning  her  head  against  the  stone 
wall,  fell  asleep  !  How  long  she  remained  in  this 
happy  state  of  oblivion,  is  uncertain;  but  her 
repose  was  sound  and  sweet,  and  she  probably 
would  not  have  awoke  till  the  gaoler  came  to  con- 
duct her  to  torture  and  death,  had  not  something 
gently  touched  her  head.  She  roused  herself,  and 
for  a  moment  she  could  not  imagine  where  she 
was,  or  what  had  happened ;  but  the  painful  truth 
returned  but  too  soon  in  all  its  horror  to  her 
awakened  sense.  It  was  still  dark,  but  surely 
she  had  felt  something  move,  and  on  searching 
with  her  hands  round  the  cell,  she  grasped  a 
rope  which  seemed  to  be  fastened  to  the  win- 
dow above  her  head,  and  which  she  knew  was 
certainly  not  there  when  she  first  came  into  the 
cell :  a  ray  of  hope  flashed  through  her  mind  ; 
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8he  applied  her  weight  to  the  rope ;  it  was  finn» 
and  drawing  herself  up,  she  reached  the  window. 
Here  she  saw,  by  the  faint  starlight,  a  ladder 
of  ropes  &stened :  but  now  another  difficulty 
presented  itself,— the  window  was  so  deep  and 
small  she  scarcely  hoped  to  be  able  to  get 
through  it;  this,  however,  thanks  to  her  slight 
figure,  she  accomplished ;  and  having  reached 
the  ladder  of  ropes,  effected  in  safety  her 
long  and  perilous  descent,  and  found  herself 
in  the  arms  of  Lischen,  who  almost  sobbed 
with  joy  at  once  more  embracing  her  lost  mis- 
tress. 

'*  Haste,  there  is  no  time  to  lose !  ^^  said  an- 
other voice  close  by :  it  was  Antonio's. 

Three  horses  were  waiting,  on  which  the  little 
party  mounted,  and  in  another  instant  were 
galloping  swiftly  from  the  town.  For  two  hours 
they  continued  their  career  without  interruption ; 
but  at  last  Bertha  slackened  her  pace,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whither  they  were  flying,  as  in  the 
Neapolitan  territory  she  could  not  hope  for 
tefety. 

"  To  the  Tyrol,"  said  Lischen ;  "  to  our  own 
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dear  country.  The  generous  Prince  Louis  has 
furnished  us  with  money  and  the  means  for  your 
escape :  at  Itri  we  will  leave  these  tired  horses, 
purchase  fresh  ones,  and. never  tarry  for  rest  till 
we  are  beyond  Gaeta,  and  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.^  She  then  informed  Bertha  of  all 
that  happened,  with  the  assistance  of  Antonio, 
who  lihed  always  to  speak  for  himself:  he  had 
been,  for  some  time  past,  using  every  exertion  to 
effect  Rosenlein''s  escape,  but  without  success: 
the  Count  had  been  imprisoned  in  a  low  dun- 
geon of  St.  Elmo,  since  the  Duchess  of  Fondi 
was  taken,  and  it  was  supposed  would  have  been 
executed  with  Sancha  and  the  other  prisoners. 
Owing  to  the  secret  influence  of  Durazzo,  he, 
with  Giacinta  and  a  few  more,  were  respited  for 
a  time ;  but  it  was  now  confidently  affirmed  they 
were  to  be  executed  with  Bertha  on  the  following 
day. 

Antonio  said  he  had  been  running  about 
the  town  all  day  in  despair  at  the  sad  news, 
when  he  met  Prince  Louisas  cortige  coming 
from  the  Queen^s  palace,  and  beheld  his  beloved 
Lischen,  who  had  informed  him  of  all  that  had 
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passed.  The  result  was  a  plan  for  Bertba^s 
escape,  which  was  suocessfiil,  as  we  have  de-» 
scribed;  and  now  they  homed  forward  towarda 
Itri,  not  without  many  apprehensions  of  pur> 
suit  and  danger. 

B^ba  feared  it  might  excite  suspicion  if  they 
entered  the  town  of  Itri  to  purchase  fiesh  hones, 
it  was  therefore  resolTcd  that,  instead  of  doing 
so,  they  should  leave  the  high  road  and  conceal 
themseWes  in  the  wood,  while  the  boxses  rested, 
and  Antonio  procured  them  some  refreshment. 
They  succeeded  in  finding  a  place  exactly  suited 
to  their  purpose,  desolate  and  wild^  as  if  never 
visited  by  a  human  being. 

The  day  had  dawned,  and  the  sun  soon  rose 
to  cheer  them  with  its  light,  and  dispel  the 
wintery  mists  that  hung  over  the  mountains. 
Here  Antonio  left  tb^n  to  seek  food  for  their 
horses,  and  Bertha  had  leisure  to  thank  God 
for  this  &esh  proof  of  his  mercy,  in  again  pre- 
serving her  from  a  cruel  death. 

Antonio  was  successful,  and  returned  loaded 
with  provisions.  After  an  bourns  rest  they  re- 
sumed their  journey,   pursuing  the   moat   un- 
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ftequented  paths  towards  Oaeta,  yihxeh  beautiful 
BfOt  they  passed  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  into 
the  blue  waters.  Bertha  turned  to  take  her 
last  survey  of  Vesuyius  and  the  islands  near 
Naples ;  their  pale  outline  was  scaroelj  visible, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  thought 
of  the  Queen,  of  Rosenlein,  Giacinta,  and  the 
many  fitiends  who  probably  that  day  had  suffered 
intense  agony  in  mind  and  body.  She  gazed 
UU  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  mountains,  blended 
with  the  horizon,  could  no  longer  be  distin- 
guished. The  travellers  were  afraid  to  enter 
Gaeta,  and  therefore  passing  it  by,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  darkness  for  many  miles  beyond. 

The  night  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  fresh 
invigorating  sea-breezes  enabled  them  to  travel 
much  further  than  they  expected,  until  they 
reached  the  boundary  of  Naples,  and  entered 
the  states  of  the  Church.  Here  all  fear  of  pur- 
suit ceased,  but  a  new  cause  for  alarm  now 
suggested  itself  to  their  minds :  the  Pope^s  ter- 
ritory, particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  Ter- 
radna,  was  infested  by  banditti ;  and  though  at 
that  time  the  celebrated  orator,  Rienzi  the  Tri- 
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bane  of  Rome,  boasted  of  haTing  rid  the  oountij 
of  these  maiaaden,  jet  many  affirmed  be  had 
only  taken  them  into  his  own  pay,  to  suppoit 
his  infiint  power,  and  that  they  occasionally  re- 
turned to  their  accnstomed  haunts  and  employ- 
ments. 

The  party  now  approached  a  little  village,  and 
being  no  longer  obliged  to  shun  the  abodes  of 
men,  boldly  entered,  and  soon  found  shelter  and 
rest  in  an  hospitable  cottage* 


I 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

And  look,  I  pray,  how  sweet,  and  fresb,  and  fragrant 
The  dewy  morning  is, — there,  o'er  our  heads, 
The  birds  convened,  like  busy  gossips  sit, 
Trimming  their  speckled  feathers.    In  the  thick 
And  tufted  herbage,  with  a  humming  noise. 
Stirs  many  a  new-waked  thing ;  amongst  the  grass, 
Beetles  and  lady-birds  and  lizards  glide, 
Showing  their  shining  coats  like  tinted  gold. 

Baillxe. 

He  confederatioa  makes 
With  grief,  who  on  a  future  woe  so  looks. 
That  of  the  present  calm,  (haply  replete 
With  cure,)  he  takes  no  note. 

Setmbr. 

At  an  early  hour  the  travelleis  were  again 
on  the  road ;  they  passed  Tenacina  at  sunrise, 
and  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  glad  to  haTe  tiaYersed  the  dan- 
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gerous  mountains  of  Teiracina  viihout  mo- 
lestation. On  the  following  day  they  hoped  to 
reach  Rome;  but  had  many  weary  miles  to 
traTel  along  the  marshes,  which  reminded  Ber- 
tha painfully  of  her  journey  through  the  desert 
plains  of  P»stum ;  the  same  drowsiness  oppressed 
her ;  and  Lischen  dreaded  lest  the  malaria,  which 
prevailed,  should  bring  on  a  return  of  the  fever. 
She  urged  their  entrance  into  Vdetri,  to  sedc 
shelter,  suggesting  that  perhaps  some  convait 
might  afford  them  hospitality  ;  in  this  they  were 
not  disappointed.  The  holy  sisters  of  St.  Ur- 
sula opened  their  convent-gates,  and  kindly  mi- 
nistered to  their  wants,  without  either  question 
or  demur,  and  the  travelleis  lingered  in  their 
comfortable  quarters  till  late  the  following  morn- 
ing :  the  nuns  cautioned  them  against  the  dangeis 
of  banditti,  and  strongly  dissuaded  them  from  the 
attempt  to  reach  Rome  that  night,  but  advised 
•them  to  sleep  at  Albano,  where  ^  convent  of 
their  order  would  gladly  afford  shelt^. 

They  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace;  •Beriha^l 
horse  had  become  lame,  and  the  sun  had  set 
long  before  they  approached  Albano :  on  toia* 
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ing  an  angle  of  the  road,  vhich  now  led 
through  a  wild  mountainous  country,  they  be- 
held a  group  of  men  approaching,  attired  in  the 
picturesque  but  formidable  dress  of  banditti. 
To  retreat  was  impossible,  and  the  piercing  eyes 
of  these  armed  ruffians  had  already  descried 
their  prey:  in  another  moment  the  trayellers 
were  surrounded,  and  robbed  of  eyerything  they 
possessed,  except  a  diamond  ornament,  the  gift 
of  Rudolf,  which  was  fortunately  concealed  in 
Bertha^s  bosom,  with  the  golden  violet  of  Pro^ 
rence,  which  she  had  worn  at  the  tournament. 
The  banditti  also  carried  off  their  horses,  but  left 
the  travellers  without  having  inflicted  any  personal 
injury  on  them.  Lischen  and  Antonio  were 
quite  cast  down  and  overwhelmed  by  this  unto- 
ward misfortune;  but  Bertha  endeavoured  to 
cheer  her  companions  by  reminding  them  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  the  providence  of  Ood 
had  hitherto  preserved  their  lives,  and  urged 
them  to  trust  to  the  same  Almighty  power  for 
future  care  and  protection. 

**But  how  are  we  to  reach  Drosbeig/'*  said 
Lischen,  ^*  without  money  or  horses  ?^ 
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The  question  wai  indeed  perplexing,  and  as 
they  proceeded  down  the  mountain  towaida  Al- 
faano,  Bertha  occupied  heneif  in  revolving  vari- 
ous schemes  for  prosecuting  the  journey,  as  she 
was  most  anxious  now  to  reach  the  conyent  at 
Innspruck,  where  she  had  passed  many  years  of 
her  youth.  The  sister  Rosilda,  who  resided  there, 
seemed  the  only  person  in  the  wh<de  worid,  out 
of  Naples,  with  whom  she  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected. Besides,  should  the  tidings  of  her  escape 
reach  Rudolf,  he  would  certainly  conjecture  she 
had  taken  refuge  at  Innspruck,  and  might  follow 
her  there.  All  these  considerations  made  her  de* 
termine  to  find  some  means  of  cdntinuing  their 
journey. 

Wheii  the  tmvelleiB  reached  the  convent  at 
Albano,  and  craved  a  nigfat'^s  lodging,  they  weit 
much  hurt  at  the  hesitation  and  suspicious  looks 
of  the  lay-sister,  who  opened  the  gate;  but 
Bertha  remembered  that  the  robbers  had  certainly 
not  left  them  in  a  very  respectable  plight, 
inasmuch  as  Antonio  had  been  despoiled  of  his 
outer  garments,  and  Bertha  had  lost  her  silken 
hood  and  muffler. 
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The  old  Tottriere  nibbed  her  eyes,  held  the 
himp  up  to  their  faces,  and  seemed  Tery  much  in- 
clined to  close  the  door  upon  them,  when  Ber- 
tha informed  her  of  the  misfortunes  they  had 
just  met  with,  and  at  the  same  time  of  their 
having  been  recommended  by  the  holy  sisters  of 
Veletri  to  tarry  at  this  convent. 

At  hist  the  travellers  gained  admittance,  but 
Bertha  could  not  avoid  remarking  that,  even 
among  holy  nuns,  a  full  purse  and  a  good  dress 
were  better  recommendations  than  penury  and 
misfortune.  Lischen  was  much  distressed  at 
the  inhospitable  behaviour  of  the  sisterhood, 
and  began  again  to  despond,  declaring  she  could 
not  imagine  what  would  become  of  them,  for 
even  if  Bertha  were  to  sell  her  diamond  orna- 
ment at  Rome,  the  produce  would  not  suiBce  to 
carry  them  half-way  to  Tyrol. 

"  We  must  become  minstrels  and  jugglers," 
said  Bertha,  smiling  through  her  tears.  "  I  will 
purchase  a  mandoline;  my  songs  will  gain  us 
admittance  into  hall  and  bower,  and  thus  we 
shall  never  want  a  night^t  lodging  from  Rom^ 
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to  TttoL    Aatonio»  I  think,  en  peEfbrm  8ome 
juggling  tricks  ?" 

**  Oh,  jes/^  said  Lischen,  her  courage  leiir- 
ing  at  the  idea;  ^'he  can  throw  up  s  dozen 
knives  and  catch  them  on  the  tip  "of  his  finger ; 
he  can  tumble,  and  jump  through  hoops,  and 
sing  comic  songs ;  bemdes,  he  is  an  excdllent  con- 
jdror,  and  finghtened  manj  of  our  Droabag 
peasants,  who  belieTed  he  must  be  Ailkd  in 
magic^' 

Bertha  readily  bdieved  this ;  for  many  Neapo- 
litans of  the  lower  order  wero  famous  foe  their 
skill  in  '^  jonglerie,^  and  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Italy  were  often  retained  in  great  fianOiea  Ibr 
-their  diversion  and  amusement.  Full  of  tkeir  pro- 
ject, the  travellers  departed  at  an  early  hour,  and 
the  weather  being  cold,  Bertha  did  not  fdA  much 
fatigued  with  the  walk.  They  reached  Rome  at 
mid-day,  and  proceeded  tiirough  the  moat  retired 
streetcl  in  search  of  a  jeweller  with  whom  to  treat 
about  the  diamond  ornament.  However,  they 
soon  encountered  aa  immense  concourse  of  peo* 
pie,  and  not  being  able  to  proceed^  i^ainst  the 
stream,  were  pushed  and  jostled  till  they  fiimid 
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^tlieodBelTOS  close  to  tlie  Fonun,  wLere  the  Tri- 
bune Cola  di  Rienzi  was  holding  his  daily 
coutt. 

Beitha  was  mnch  pleased  to  see  this  celebiated 

man,  ot  whom  she  had  heard  so  much  ftom  his 

gfeat  fiiend  and  admirer  Petzaich*    He  stood 

on  a  nised  platform,  attired  in  the  garments  of 

.aadent  Rome,  which  displayed  his  o<Hnmandiiig 

figure  to  great  advantage.    He  was  declaiming 

with  great  eloquence,  and  the  popular  words  of, 

country*— ancient   rights— liberty  of  the  people, 

&c.  were  received  with  shouts  of  acclamation  by  his 

admiring  audi^ce.      He  proceeded  to   inform 

Jiis  devoted  subjects   that  the  fortresses  of  the 

Orsino  fiunily   and  other  powerful  barons  had 

•  been  taken,  and  all  their  possessions  were  to  be 

divided   equally  amongst    the    free  dtiaens  of 

Rome. 

The  shouts  of  ^^  Long  live  Rienzi  !^  and  the 
cries  of  ^^Down  with  the  tyrants  t  Death  to 
the  Golonnas,  the  Sealas !  Down  with  the 
nobles  T^  were  now  deafening. 

The  people  pressed  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
our.  tmvellecs  had  to  wait  until  Bienzi,  having 
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ended  his  speech,  and  decided  TftriooB  caiMft 
which  were  brought  before  him,  the  people 
separated,  and  with  elate  and  triumphant  looks 
returned  to  their  habitations. 

Bertha  and  her  companions  then  proceeded 
to  execute  their  seyeral  projects.  The  (nma- 
m^t  was  successfully  exchanged  for  motaey, 
with  which  they  purchased  dresses  suitable  to 
theb  new  vocations. 

Bertha  was  soon  equipped  as  a  minstrel  or 
troubadour,  in  a  tunic  of  green  velvet  slashed 
with  white  satin,  which  descended  a  little  below 
her  knee,  and  she  wore  an  ample  cloak,  of  the 
former  costly  material,  but  of  purple  colour,  em« 
broidered  in  gold.  A  lace  ruff  eneircled  her 
slender  throat,  her  long  hair  was  carefully  cos^ 
cealed  under  a  small  velvet  hat  of  the  same  eo* 
lour  as  the  coat,  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  whke 
feathers ;  but  a  few  golden  ringlets  escaped  and 
played  on  her  &ir  brow  and  throat ;  alk««tod&» 
ings  and  shoes,  ornamented  with  bows  of  green 
satin,  completed  her  costume.  A  manddine  was 
slung  across  her  shoulder  by  a  green  rUibon. 

Lischen  jumped  with  joy  at  sering  Iumt  bttiu- 
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tiftU  Beriba  app^easred :  her  spirits  rose,  for  she 
n6w  felt  that  their  progress  would  be  one  of 
triumph  rather  than  of  di£ScuItj,  a  skilful  minr 
strel  being  always  welcome  among  all  classes 
from  the  king  to  the  peasant  or  bandit.  Lis- 
chen^s  joy  was  complete  when  Antonio  entered 
the  room  attired  in  the  dress  peculiar  to  jugglers, 
which,  though  of  less  costly  material  than  that 
of  a  minstrel,  was  more  gaudy,  being  composed 
of  all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow,  to  denote  the 
universal  genius  of  the  wearer,   who  professed 

r 

equal  skill  in  the  song  or  dance,  the  tale  or 
tumble,  and  all  the  various  feats  of  jonglerie. 
Antonio^s  dress  fitted  dose  to  his  body,  so  as 
not  to  impede  his  movements ;  but  he  had  add- 
ed a  doak,  to  wear  when  not  performing  his 
feats..  A  powerful  though  humble  instrument, 
called  a  gigue,— a  sort  of  bagpipe,  was  slung  round 
bis  shoulders,  and  he  brought  a  tambourine 
a&d  caatiaets  for  Lischen.  Antonio  was  in  high 
glee,  and  began  capering  about,  throwing  up 
knives  and  balls,  and  catching  them  with  won- 
derful dexterity. 
Bertha  nniled,  and  was  glad  to  see  her  oom- 
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panions  so  happy.  She  could  not  join  in  their 
exultation,  for  her  heart  was  still  fttll  of  grief, 
and  weighed    down   with   the   loss  of  her  be- 

■ 

loved  friends.  Sincha'*s  dying  groans,  and  6ia* 
cinta'^s  and  Rosenlien*s  dreadful  &te,  were  con- 
tinually before  her,  and  she  looked  forward  with 
dismay  to  the  prospect  of  t>eing  obliged  to  sing, 
recite,  and  laugh,  when  her  spirit  was  sad  with- 
in her.  However,  it  could  not  be  helped ;  she 
must  submit  to  her  destiny,  and  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  blessing  she  still  possessed — health 
and  strength,  and  talents  that  would  enable  her 
to  reach  her  own  country. 

The  following  morning  the  party  mounted 
three  good  horses,  which  Antonio  had  purchased, 
and  took  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia. 

It  will  be  needless  to  follow  Bertha  in  her 
long  progress ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  one 
of  complete  success.  The  minstrel  Ruggieii  of 
Provence,  as  she  styled  herself,  received  toi- 
bounded  applause  wherever  he  went.  The 
ladies  vied  with  each  other  in  bestowing  gifks 
and  tokens  of  their  admiration  on  the  hand- 
some youth ;  and  the  Princess  Leonora  of  Bste 
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entreated  her  brother  to  retain  Ruggieri  in  his 
ducal  court,  at  Ferrara ;  but  the  young  trouba- 
dour could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  pro- 
posal so  flattering.  Kext  to  Joanna^s  court  at 
Naples  there  was  no  place  where  talent  was  so 
well  appreciated  as  at  Ferrara.  The  Duke  used 
every  means  to  entice  the  poets  and  painters 
away  from  Joanna,  and  waa  enchanted  to  hear 
that  Ruggieri  came  from  her  court.  He  could 
not  comprehend  why  so  accomplished  a  minstrel 
should  direct  his  steps  towards  barbarous  Ger- 
numy,  where  his  talents  would  be  utterly  thrown 
away.  The  Princess  Leonora  expressed  a  hope 
that  at  least  he  would  return  again,  as  with  a 
deep  sigh  she  pressed  his  hand,  and  taking  an 
ornament  of  great  value  from  her  beautiful  fore- 
head^  bestowed  it  with  many  fiur  words  on  Bertha. 
Antonio  had  no  reason,  either,  to  complain  of  his 
success.  His  feats  and  gay  songs  excited  much 
merriment,  and  served  to  enliven  the  hearts  of 
those  who  had  been  moved  to  tears  by  Bertha'^s 
lays.  He  was  well  rewarded  both  in  kitchen 
and  hall,  and  gained  so  much^  that  he  looked 
forwaxd  to  be  enabled  to  buy  some  land  and 
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a  cottage  in  tbe  valley  of  Drosbeig,  and   more- 
over a  wedding-dress  for  Lischen. 

In  bending  towards  the  minstrel  to  take  leave 
of  her  favourite,  the  beautiful  Leonora  of  £st^ 
discovered  the  golden  violet  of  Provence.     This 
increased  her  veneration  for  his  talents  tenfold, 
being  aware  that  it  was  the  highest  prize  which 
a  minstrel  could  receive.     She  pointed  out  the 
valuable   trophy   to   her  brother,   who    was   all 
astonishment,  that  so  young  a  minstrel  could  fit- 
tain  the  perfection  required  for  such  an  honour, 
and  admired  his  modesty  in  thus  concealing  the 
proof  of  his  success  from  public  view.     Berthair 
with   due   thanks,   at  last  took  her  leave,  and 
instead  of  directing  her  steps  on  the  high  road 
to  Padua  and  Verona,  went  directly  north,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Antonio,  who  longed  for 
the  speedy   termination   of  their  journey,   that 
he  might  be  united   to  his  Lischen,   who  now 
passed  for  his  sister.     However,  Bertha  was  re- 
solute, affirming  that  it  would  only  delay  thesr. 
one  day  longer,  and  she  looked  so   animated;, 
and  so   full  of  some  new  design,  that  Lischc;;D^. 
was  delighted  at  beholding  her  beaming  ooun- 
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tenance.     She  had  scarcely  seen  her  dear  mistress 
smile  since  they  leflb  Persano. 

After  crossing  the  Apennines,  on  the  south 
of  Bologna,  their  route  had  been  through  the 
vast  plains  of  Lombardy,  which,  though  re^ 
sembling  at  all  times  a  beautiftd  garden  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  tires  from  its  continual 
sameness.  The  travellers  were  now  delighted 
to  approach  a  beautiful  cluster  of  hills :  it  was 
towards  the  end  of  April,  the  trees  were  arrayed 
in  the  freshest  green,  all  nature  looked  young  and 
replete  with  newly-awakened  happiness,  the  hedges 
of  pomegranate  and  rhododendron  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  air  wafted  perfume  frt)m  mul- 
titudes of  shrubs  and  flowers.  As  they  ascended 
the  side  of  one  of  the  hills,  a  view  of  great  ex- 
tent and  beauty  presented  itself.  Bertha  paused 
and  gazed  upon  it  with  delight.  To  the  west 
lay  the  vast  plain  of  Lombardy,  over  which  she 
had  travelled,  dotted  with  the  cities  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Modena,  and  many  others,  their  tall  cam- 
paniles and  white  palazzi  glittering  in  the  sun, 
and  the  blue  Apennines  on  that  side  forming  a 
boundary  to  the  picture.    Bertha  then  turned  her 
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gaze  towards  the  south  ;--«vliat  endless  variety 
ifas  there !  castles  and  convents  were  seen  among 
the  verdant  gardens,  and  iar  in  the  distance  ap- 
peared the  Adriatic  like  a  silver  streak,-— the 
domes,  palaces,  and  towen,  that  seemed  to  liae 
up  amid  its  glistening  waves,  proclaimed  the 
presence  of  glorions  Venice.  To  the  nordi, 
the  plains  of  Frinli,  the  Lago  di  Garda,  Padoa, 
Verona,  and  manj  other  interesting  towns,  ap- 
peared distinctly  among  groves  and  vineyards, 
bounded  by  the  Alps,  with  their  snow-clad 
peaks. 

On  these  Lischen's  glistening  eye  was  fixed, 
for  there  she  recognised  the  well-known  fonns 
of  many  a  mountain  in  her  native  land -^  her 
own  dear  Tyrol.  ^^  That  pointed  c<me,''^  she 
exclaimed,  **  which  rises  there  jnst  over  the 
large  lake,  is  the  Monte  Tonal ;  another,  a 
little  way  to  the  left^  is  the  great  Ortler  Spiti ; 
that  with  a  rounded  top,  the  Monte  Stevio: 
how  often  have  I  gazed  on  them  from  my  be- 
loved Drosberg."*^  Here  poor  Lischen,  overcome 
by  her  recollections,  burst  into  tears,  but  joy&l, 
notwithstanding,  were  her  feelings. 
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Attracted  by  the  interesting  and  splendid 
view,  the  tiavellers  had  unconsciously  ascended 
until  they  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  the  hiU, 
but  instead  of  turning  back.  Bertha  decided  on 
continuing  the  same  route,  though  their  progress 
was  much  impeded  by  cheiiy  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  which  now  covered  the  hill  with  one  nuiss 
of  blossoms. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  summit,  Bertha 
looked  anxiously  down  and  beheld,  rising  from 
a  dark  wood  of  cypress  and  myrtles,  a  small 
white  tower,  and  near  it  appeared  the  roof  of 
a  house.  A  few  cottages  were  seen  in  this  se- 
questered valley,  which  was  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  the  fertile  hill  on  which  the  travellers 
stood,  but  opened  to  the  south,  and  admitted 
a  view  of  the  beautiful  plain  bounded  by  the 
distant  mountains  and  the  silvery  Adriatic. 
Bertha  hastened  towards  the  little  village,  and 
passed  by  the  diurdi  whose  high  tower  had 
hitherto  been  her  guide. 

A  narrow  path  on  the  side  of  the  valley  led 
towards  a  house  deeply  embedded  among  laurels 
and  beautiful  shrubs  of  every  hue.     They  en- 
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tered  through  an  aiched  gateway  inlo  a  gaiden 
filled  with  the  choicest  plantfl»  whtdi  ninownd- 
ed  the  hoofie :  here  Bertha  dismoimtedy  bastSy 
ananged  her  dress,  and  pulled  the   hat  doner 
over  her  fiu^e,  so  as  to  conceal  her  featnies  as 
much   as  possible.     She   slung  the   mandolioe 
round  her  neck,  and  proceeded  up  a  vine^covered 
staircase  to  an  open  balcony  before  the   house. 
Here  were  vases  filled  with  flowers,  and  among 
them,  basking  in  the  sun,  lay  a  large  and  bean** 
tiful  cat,  who  lazily  turned  its  head,  and  gaaed 
with  surprise  on  the  Tisiter.     Bertha  spoke  to 
the  petted  animal,  for  such  its  sleek  well-eombed 
hair,  and  unwieldy  sice,  proclaimed  it  to  be,  and 
in  return  for  her  dvility,  it  left  its  flowery  bed 
and  preceded  Bertha  through  the  open  door  of 
the  house,  purring,   as  if  to  give  notice  of  a 
jitranger's  approach. 

Bertha  struck  the  chords  of  her  mandoline, 
and  began  to  sing  a  beautifol  Proven9al  aii- 
The  cat  went  into  a  room  to  the  left,  but  soon 
v^uxned,  followed  by  a  man,  whose  tall  and 
commanding  figure  was  clad  in  long  robes  of 
fine  snowy  wool,  confined  round  the  waist,  in 
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graceffil  folds,  by  a  broad  leathern  belt.  His 
handsome  features  were  of  the  Grecian  oast,  and 
his  fine  eyes,  expressive  of  strong  intellect  and 
genius,  now  beamed  with  pleasure  and  curiosity. 
He  listened  in  silence  till  Bertha^s  lay  was 
ended* 

^*  Who  comes  from  &ir  Proyence  to  visit 
this  remote  spot,  and  rejoice  me  with  his  me* 
lody  ?  Since  last  at  Avignon  I  have  not  heaid 
the  sound  of  lute  or  mandoline.  Welcome, 
welcome,  fair  youth,  to  my  poor  dwelling ;  come 
and  partake  of  my  simple  fair,  and  relate  the 
last  news  from  the  land  of  poesy.^^  So  sajring, 
he  led  Bertha  through  two  apartments,  fur- 
nished simply,  but  with  much  taste,  in  which 
various  books  and  papers  were  lying  about  in 
literary  confusion. 

The  third  room  was  smaller ;  a  chair  of  carved 
wood  was  placed  near  the  window,  which  com- 
manded  an  enchanting  view,  and  before  it  a  table» 
on  which  were  some  writings,  a  vase  of  sweet 
flowers,  and  the  miniature  of  a  lady;  another 
chair  and  a  bookcase  completed  the  furniture. 
The  marble  floor  was  newly  strewed  with  the 
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yellow  bioom  and  soarlet  pomc^inmate,  wliidi  gave 
it  a  pleasant  frahness.  Birda  were  hjuig  ia 
cages  round  tlie  open  window,  bat  the  dooD 
were  un&stened,  ancl  several  flew  to  tbeir  masler 
when  he  seated  himself  in  hia  carved  oak«dbair, 
and  continued  warbling  their  mekxfioaa  strains, 
perched  upon  his  hand,  or  playing  with  the 
light  brown  hair  which  hung  m  IvmiriouB  trenes 
over  his  shoulders. 

Bertha  seated  herself  opposite  her  hoat,  with 
her  head  averted  from  the  light,  and  in  answer 
to  his  questions  relating  to  Provence,  she  infonn* 
ed  him  that  she  came  last  ftom  Naples.  His 
countenance  assumed  an  expreaaien  of  deep  me* 
lancholy,  as  he  inquired  after  the  beautifel 
Queen  Joanna,  and  the  dreadful  events  wUdi 
had  lately  occurred;  but  seeing  Bertha^s  emo- 
tion, he  kindly  changed  the  subject,  and  aaked 
about  the  ^*  tournament  of  esprit,^^  whk h  bad  been 
held  at  Naples,  when  Joanna  bestowed,  for  the 
first  time,  the  golden  videt  of  Provenoe«  ^^  Who 
gained  the  prize  ?  Come,  gentle  troubadour^  I H 
wanrant  me,  you  have  learnt  tbe  successfbl  lay ; 
you  must  sing  it  to  me  before  you  mention  the 
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composer's  name,  and  see  vliether  I  shall  haYe 
sufficient  skill  to  divine  its  author.**^ 

^^  It  was  "won  by  a  foreigner ;  I  doubt  if  yon 
can  ever  have  heard  him  perform,  for,  wonderful 
to  say,  lie  is  not  a  troubadour  by  profession.^^ 

*^  Then  I  feel  sure  it  was  Count  Rosenlein, 
the  poet  of  Tyrol,  or,  as  they  call  him,  the 
Minstrel  of  the  North/' 

Bertha's  tears  flowed  fiist  at  the  mention  of 
the  kind  companion  of  h»  hours  of  sickness. 
*^  Alas !  I  foar  he  is  no  more  I'**  said  she,  moum- 
Ailiy.  ^*  He  suffered  a  cruel  death  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  was  perfectly  innocent,''—  she  paused, 
and  then,  overcoming  her  emotion,  continued; 
<'  I  cannot  sing  his  lay ;  it  would  recall  too  many 
painful  feelings ;  but  you  shall  hear  that  com-* 
posed  by  a  young  girl,  who  won  the  ladies' 
golden  violet." 

She  accordingly  commenced  the  air  which  she 
had  composed  al  improviso  for  the  occasion. 
The  countenance  of  her  host  grew  more  and  more 
interested  and  excited  as  she  proceeded ;  he  dxew 
his  chair  closer,  and  even  looked  inquiringly 
under  her  minstrel  hat,  when   he  clapped  his 
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haadt  together  with  a  half  suppressed  exda- 
mtion  of  joj,  that  he  might  not  interrupt  her. 
Bertha  no  longer  endeayoured  to  conceal  her 
fettnres;  and  when  she  had  ended,  playfully 
adced  him  if  he  had  divined  the  author. 

**  I  think  I  know  the  composer  as  weD  as  the 
master,^  said  he,  taking  her  hand :  ^  they  are 
the  words  of  my  pupil,  the  Queen'^s  favourite 
maid  of  honour,  the  beautiful  Bertha  Linden; 
and  moreover,  I M  pledge  my  laurel  crown,  that 
it  is  her  own  melodious  voice  which  has  now 
sung  them  to  me,  and  right  glad  am  I  to  wel- 
come her  to  Arqua." 

'*  Come,  puss,^  said  he  to  the  cat,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  his  chair,  **]et  us  make 
meiry  and  rejoice  to  see  an  old  friend  in  this 
r^note  country, —  nay,  you  need  not  explain, 
my  Bertha,»-I  divine  all !  — an  odious  and  un^ 
founded  accusation  has  obliged  you  to  fly  from 
Naples,  and  you  have  been  obliged  to  make  use 
of  your  talents,  which  happily  have  procured  for 
you  a  safe,  and  no  doubt,  a  pleasant  journey.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Antonio  and  Lischen  had 
met  with  a  warm  reception  from   the  few  ser- 
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▼ants,  of  Petrarch's  humble  estaUiahmeat.    Ber- 
tha remained  an  hour  longer  with  her  venemled 
master,  who  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  to  pass 
a  few  days  with  him.     It  was  an  hour  of  great 
OTJoyment  to  both  parties;    they  partook  of  a 
slight  repast  in  a  favourite  spot  of  the  garden, 
under  a  laurel-tree,  commanding  a  beautiful  view, 
and  Bertha  informed  the  poet  of  most  of  the 
principal  events  which  had  happened  at  Naples, 
and  wept  with  him  over  the  &te  of  Sancha  and 
all  those  who  had  perished  in  so  cruel  a  manner. 
Such  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  she  had  seen 
the  &ce  of  a  firiend,  that  it  was  with  great  regret 
she    bade    farewell  to  her  kind  preceptor  and 
his  beautiful  tranquil  abode,  where   everything 
seemed  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  and 
enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Then  be  not  so  cast  down.    Last  night  the  air 
Was  still  and  pleasant ;  sweetly  through  the  trees. 
Which  moved  not,  look'd  the  stars,  the  crescent  mooo : 
The  night-birds'  lengthened  note  with  fitful  lapee. 
And  the  soft  ceaseless  sound  of  distant  rills 
Upon  the  Ust'ning  ear  came  soothingly ; 
While  the  cool  freshness  of  the  air  was  mix*d 
With  rising  odours  from  the  flowery  earth; 
Is  such  sweet  summer-nights,  be  we  wdl  assured. 
The  unhoused  head  sleeps  soundest. 

Baillic. 


The  brain  o'erwrought 


By  things  that  touch  our  waking  hours  with  joy 
Or  woe,  reposes  not  when  slumber  chains 
Each  sense ;  but  as  the  thunder-peal  which  breaks 
Amid  some  mountain  range,  o'er  ccag  and  glen 
Is  flung  by  echo  wild,  so  when  we  sleep, 
Each  stronger  impulse  from  the  world  without 
Through  mazy  fancy  vibrates.    Dreams  are  but 
Thoughts  unconstrained  by  reason,  images 
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Of  shade  and  substance  mingled,  skeletons 
Of  truth  in  falsehood  clad :  nor  hope  nor  fear 
Should  gather  light  or  darkness  from  the  hues 
Of  those  wild  pictures. 

SfiTMBR. 

A  FEW  more  days  brought  our  travellers  to 
the  confines  of  the  TjroL  On  leaying  Arqua 
their  route  led  them  through  the  cities  of  Vicenza 
and  Verona  to  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  now  the 
great  Ortler  Spitz  rose  in  proud  majesty  before 
them,  and  the  air  blew  fresh  and  cool  from  its 
glaciers  and  snowy  peak.  Following  the  course 
of  the  Adige,  they  entered  the  romantic  vale  of 
Sole.  It  was  late  in  the  day,  and  they  looked 
anxiously  for  some  village  or  castle.  But  Lischen, 
turning  dreadfully  pale,  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  of  terror ;  *^  Dearest  lady,  stop,  I  beseech 
you ;  the  shades  of  evening  are  falling ;  let  us  not 
proceed.  I  had  forgotten  we  were  so  near  Sa- 
lum  :  look  at  that  gigantic  wall  of  rock,  its  red 
hue  gleaming  like  fire  in  the  beams  of  the  setting 
sun— -round  that  point  is  the  Castle  of  Salum : 
a  magic  spell  is  over  it,  for  it  belonged  to  the 
wicked  Baroness  of  that  name,  who  bequeathed 
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it  to  Duke  Werner.  Nothing  noir  can  enai 
within  its  waUs,  but  her  ghost  is  sometimes  seen 
standing  on  the  parapet  of  the  highest  tniret, 
amidst  flames  of  fixe,  and  a  lurid  light  often 
shines  through  its  windows.  The  Bsroness  was 
the  deadly  foe  cl  the  raee  of  Drosbeig ! 

Bertha,  though  free  from  saperstition,  coold 
not  avoid  shuddering,  for,  according  to  Roeoi- 
lein^s  account,  the  fearful  being  who  seemed  to 
possess  an  invisible  influence  over  her  destiny, 
exactly  resembled  the  figure  that  was  called  the 
ghost  of  the  Baroness  Salum.  However,  she 
was  determined  not  to  give  way  to  foolish  appre^ 
hensiops,  and  she  enconrsged  her  companions  to 
continue  their  route  to  the  nearest  village; 
tiiey  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  castle  which  b 
perd^  on  an  apparently  inaccessible  hdght,  and 
overshadowed  by  vast  precipices^  Its  appear* 
ance  was  indeed  most  q>ectra],  and  it  seemed 
a  fit  abode  for  evil  spirits.  The  whole  valley 
now  assumed  a  wilder  character.  The  river  dash^ 
ed  impetuously  through  the  precipitous  rocks, 
which  were  of  the  same  gloomy  dark-red  hue 
a«  the  castle  walL    They  passed  a  vilk^  bni 
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na  inhabitaato  were  to  be  seen :  all  was  drearw 
0^89  and  desolation. 

The  shades  of  night  were  fast  approaching, 
the  hoises  oompletely  tired;  what  was  to  be 
done?  Antonio  repeatedly  crossed  himself, 
and  invoked  the  aid  of  St.  Gennaro,  as  he 
looked  back  with  a  shudder  on  the  haunted 
castle,  and  then  at  the  deserted  cottages. 

'*  Why  should  we  fear  to  pass  the  night  in 
one  of  these  habitations  P^**  said  Bertha ;  "  and^ 
as  the  hoises  can  proceed  no  &rther,  we  may  as 
weU  be  under  shelter,  as  remain  all  night  exposed 
to  the  weather  in  this  cold  dreary  valley.^ 

*'  Oh,  do  not  enter  one  of  them  !^^  said  the 
teirified  Lischen;  ^*  there  may  be  evil  spirits 
within,  in  lef^e  with  ovir  mortal  foe,  to  whom 
this  valley  belonged.  Oh !  I  fear  we  shall  never 
get  out  of  it  alive." 

Bertha  felt,  to  confess  the  truth,  not  perfectly 
satisfied  with  her  arrangement;  however,  there 
was  no  alternative,  and  she  endeavoured  to  laugh 
at  their  fears,  and  looking  about  for  a  cottage 
of  the  least  forlndding  aspect,  and  boldly  entering, 
she  mounted  the  old  dadk  staircase,  on  the  out- 
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side,  having  directed  Lisehen  to  gatlier  flonte 
sticks  to  kindle  a  fiie.  The  cottnge  iras  ksge, 
and  boilt  like  those  of  the  piesent  day  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Switseiland ;  a  gallety  or  balcony  vent 
entirely  round  the  second  story,  where  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  were  situated,  and  over  these 
projected  a  laige  sloping  roof.  Antonio,  with 
many  a  sigh,  was  obliged  to  grope  aboat  in  die 
dark  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the  tired  horses. 

The  moon  occanonally  sent  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing ray  through  the  dottds,  and  enabled  lisdien 
to  find  some  wood,  and  she  quickly  followed 
Bertha  up  the  creaking  staircase,  and  impl<»ed 
her  not  to   enter  the  open  door  till  Antonio 

csme. 

<<  I  cannot  bear  even  to  look  within,^  sud 
Lischen,  her  teeth  chattering  with  tenor ;  *^  me- 
thinks  I  see  all  sorts  of  things/' 

<<  That  would  indeed  be  fortunate,''  said  Ber- 
tha laughing ;  *^  though  I  much  fear  the  reverse, 
and  that,  instead  of  your  all  sorts  of  things,  we 
shall  find  the  place  is  quite  empty ;"  and  taking 
Lischen's  hand  she  playfully  drew  her  into  the 
room  ;  the  fiiint  light  which  entered  through  two 
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windows  and  the  door,  showed,  indeed,  that  it 
contained  nothing,  and  Lischen  proceeded  to 
phoe  the  wood  in  the  huge  black  chimney. 

<*  Something  moved,^^  cried  Lischen ;  ^^  oh  ! 
dear  lady,  leave  me  not,^^  she  continaed,  seeing 
Bertha  was  looking  into  the  next  apartment; 
**  wait  till  I  have  kindled  the  fiie.  I  know  I 
saw  something  go  up  the  chimney.'" 

<<  Probably  a  bird  frightened  from  its  resting^ 
plaoe,^^  said  Bertha,  who  returned  and  assisted 
the  frightened  Lischen  to  light  the  fire  :  it  soon 
blazed  up,  and  cast  a  cheerftd  light  over  the 
blackened  walls  and  raftered  ceiling. 

Antonio  entered  with  a  cheese  and  a  hand- 
kerchief  full  of  com,  which  he  had  found  in  the 
stores  beneath.  '*  Here  is  food  indeed,**  said 
he ;  ^^  but  I  like  not  the  place,  for,  depend 
upon  it,  the  owners  must  have  had  some  good 
reason  for  running  away  and  leaving  sudi  pos* 
sessions  as  these  behind.  Ood  grant  we  may  not 
awake  in  the  morning,  either  dead  or  fairy- 
stricken.^ 

Bertha  now  went  exploring  over  the  other 
rooms,  and  called  to  Antonio  to  assist  in  bringing 
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some  chain  and  other  ifftklefl  of  fvaataae 
had  discoveied,  while  Liacheo  prepared  a  ede 
with  the  com  and  barley,  such  as  are  usudiy 
eaten  by   the  peasants  of  Tyrol.     Bertba  ww 
much  amused  by  their  strange  poeiiion,  ha>B^ 
entirely  overcome  her  fears,  and  was  detenmned 
to  enjoy  the  romantic  occurrence.  The  moon  now 
shone  bright  over  the  landscape :  Bertha  w^it  to 
the  window  and  gazed  upon  the  old  q>ectni]4o(^« 
ing  castle,  which  was  distinctly  visible,  fiv  vep 
the  steep  mountain  sides,  overhanging  the  valley^ 
and  she  tried  to  repress  the  shudder  whidi,  ai 
that  sight,  stole  over  her,  and  banish  such  foolish 
tenor.     A  scream  ftom  Lischen  arrested  her  al* 
tention. 

'<  The  boards  are  stained  with  Uood,^  said 
she.  ^^  Look  !  I  see  traces  of  it  all  across  the 
floor.  Oh,  pray  let  us  go ;  I  cannot  rrauun  ja 
this  place, — we  shall,  indeed  we  shall,  all  be 
murdered  !^^  and  she  burst  into  team. 

Bertha  hastily  exsmined  the  spot  towaidi 
which  the  sobbing  Lischen  pointed,  and  saw  thtl 
the  girl  was  right,  and  for  an  instant  her  counge 
fiuled ;  however^  she  soon  vanquished  her  fbuf^ 
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■jod  ignn  tried  to  inAue  some  of  her  own  cou* 
1^  into  the  mindB  of  her  compwiionB,  by  ob- 
lenring  that  they  were  certainly  as  safe  within 
die  walls  of  a  deserted  cottage,  as  on  the  public 
mad,  exposed  to  cold,  and  the  attacks  of  the 
wild  animals  which  infested  the  country.  Her 
great  finnness  had  a  wonderful  efiect  upon  Lis- 
chen  and  Antonio.  After  a  few  murmurs,  and 
sundry  invocations  for  the  protection  of  the 
Uessed  San  Oennaio,  they  proceeded  to  spread 
on  the  table  their  frugal  feie.  In  spite  of  fear 
and  texTor,  they  had  excellent  appetites,  and 
Bertha  was  delighted  with  Lischen's  barley- 
eakes.  After  supper  Bertha  tuned  her  mando- 
line, and  Antonio,  strengthened  by  his  repast, 
oibred  to  accompany  her  on  his  gigue ;  Lischen 
took  out  the  tambourine  and  castinets,  and  the 
old  walls  rang  with  loud  and  joyous  sounds. 
Though  it  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  harmony 
that  Bertha  could  enjoy,  she  was  glad  to  see 
the  good  eflfect  these  mirthful  tones  produced 
upon  the  spirits  of  her  companions :  more  effec- 
tually to  drive  away  their  feais,  she  struck  up 
the  lively  air  of  a  Neapolitan  tarantella.     Antonio 
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had  taught  his  betrothed  that  beautiful  dance, 
and,  cncouiaged  by  Bertha's  approving  smile,  the; 
now  danced  it  with  great  spirit,  Antonio  continii- 
ing   to  plaj  on  his   gigue  all    the  time.     The 
wooden  walls  and  heavy  rafters   of  the  cottage 
quite  shook  with  the  unwonted  merriment,  and 
in  this  most  inspiriting  employment,  the  danceis 
soon  entirely  forgot  the  ominous  stains  of  blood  on 
which  they  so  recklessly  trod.     Suddenly  a  load, 
wild,  unearthly  laugh  was  heard,  proceeding  from 
the  window  ;  in  an  instant  the  still  vibrating  in- 
struments were    dropped    on   the  ground,  snd 
horror  was  depicted  on  every  countenance,  for 
they  beheld  the  dreaded  object  of  their  iq)pre- 
hension,  the  black  Lady  of  Salum !     Her  fiendish 
eyes  were  fixed  with  an  expression  of  malicious 
joy  on  Bertha,  and  her  pale  unearthly  counte* 
nance  was  illumined  by  the  flickering  glare  of 
the  expiring  fire ;  again  she  uttered  a  long  loud 
laugh,  and  then  disappeared. 

Bertha  stood,  pale  as  death,  transfixed  to  the 
spot,  her  eyes  still  riveted  on  the  open  window, 
nor  could  she  shake  off  a  dreadful  sense  of  tenor 
and  apprehension,  which  now  seemed  to  paraljae 
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every  &culty  of  her  mind.  And  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible even  to  account  for  the  reason  of  her  strange 
apprehension.  She  had  experienced  scarcely  any 
fear  when  she  beheld,  at  Naples,  the  smoulder- 
ing flames  which  were  to  consume  her  body; 
nor  did  she  tremble  when  menaced  by  the 
treacherous  Durazzo,  in  the  prison  of  St.  Elmo ; 
she  belieyed  not  in  ghosts,  wherefore  then  should 
the  sight  of  an  old  woman  affect  her  so  violently  ? 
Reason,  however,  was  of  no  avail ;  she  felt  her 
heart  sink,  and  courage  utterly  &il.  In  vain 
she  endeavoured  to  regain  her  composure  and 
console  her  terrified  companions,  who  had  cast 
themselves  upon  their  knees,  and  were  crying 
and  praying  in  despair.  Bertha,  too,  applied  for 
protection  and  courage  from  a  never-failing  source. 
Her  prayers  were  fervent  and  sincere,  and  she  was 
banning  to  feel  more  calm,  when  her  attention 
was  arrested  by  an  exclamation  from  Lischen. 

**  Oh,  the  castle !  the  castle  is  illumi- 
nated!'' 

Bertha  raised  her  eyes  towards  the  castle,  and 
beheld,  indeed,  a  red  lurid  glare  shining  through 
every  casement,  and  this  strange  appearance  was 
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rendered  more  striking,  as  the  moon  Itad  now 
set,  and  a  total  darkness  prevailed. 

<<  The  building  must  be  on  fire,^  sud  der- 
iba. 

Liscben  shook  her  bead  mournfully.  ^  Fire 
does  not  bum  so  blue:  believe  me,  ladj,  no 
mortal  hand  could  kindle  that  unearthly  flame.^ 
In  another  instant  all  was  dark  again,  nor  could 
even  the  outline  of  that  mysterious  building  be 
distinguished. 

Perplexed  and  terrified  as  she  was,  Bertha 
felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  sleep :  the  ni^^t 
before  her  intended  execution,  she  had  slq^t 
soundly ;  but  the  vision  of  the  black  lady  htd 
a  power  over  her  mind,  that  the  antieipated 
rack  and  burning  stake  at  Naples  could  not 
exercise :  she  was  glad  to  see  that,  however 
great  had  been  Lischen'^s  terror,  it  did  not  pre* 
vent  her  from  gradually  sinking  to  sleep,  and 
sundry  melodious  indications  whldhi  proceeded 
from  a  remote  comer  of  the  room,  proclaimed 
that  Antonio  was  also  in  that  happy  state.  Ber- 
tha occasionally  replenished  the  fire,  and  at- 
tempted to  read,   firmly  resolved  not  to  nte 
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ber  eyes  towudfi  the  ctsement  lest  die  should 
again  see  the  black  ladj. 

Never  was  the  cheering  dawn  of  day  hailed 
with  greater  pleaauie  than  by  Bertha,  after  thai 
long  weary  night.  Before  the  sun  had  tinged 
with  its  rosy  hue  the  snow-capped  mountains, 
our  tiavellers  were  on  horseback,  and  with  joy 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  castle  and  valley  of 
Sulurn. 

After  an  hour'^s  quick  riding,  they  reached  a 
valley  of  a  totally  different  character,  where  all 
was  smiling  verdure  and  cheerful  repose.  The 
mountains  were  not  less  high,  but  they  were 
covered,  even  up  to  the  very  confines  of  their 
snowy  summits,  with  a  beautiful  variety  of  forest- 
trees;  the  river  Adige  was  here  a  dear  and  tran- 
quil stream,  flowing  through  sloping  meadows, 
where  the  cattle  grazed  among  lovely  flowers  of 
every  hue.  Here  and  there  a  thin  line  of  smoke 
issuing  from  among  the  trees,  showed  that  in  this 
valley  the  cottages  were  not  deserted  by  their 
possessors.  Soon  a  turn  in  the  road  disclosed 
another  beautiful  and  extensive  view,  with  the 
spire  of  Botzen  church  in  the  distance. 
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Lischen  uttered  an  exclamation  of  J07,  and 
nearly  sprang  from  W  horse  with  delight,  for 
she  descried  the  ColmSn  Spitz,  a  rocky  monn* 
tain,  which  reared  its  gigantic  head  immediately 
over  her  own  dear  valley  of  Drosbeig.  They 
reached  Botzen  at  mid-day,  from  whence  they 
pursued  their  course  along  the  beautifiil  valley, 
which  presented  at  each  step  some  new  chaim 
in  its  ever- varying  and  magnificent  scenery.  Lis- 
chen was  acquainted  with  every  peak  that  raised 
its  snowy  head  fiir  into  the  blue  sky,  every  eaa- 
cade  and  mountain-stream  which  rushed  into  tke 
broad  river.  All  were  hailed  with  acclamations 
of  delight;  but  when  at  last,  in  the  evening, 
they  fairly  entered  her  own  native  valley,  and 
she  beheld  the  splendid  Castle  of  Drosbeig, 
towering  in  proud  majesty  over  the  foaming 
torrent,  her  transports  of  joy  were  beyond  all 
bounds. 

The  beautiful  vale  was  illuminated  by  the  kst 
glowing  rays  of  a  setting  sun :  Bertha  gased  witk 
admimtion  and  surprise  on  the  whole  scene*  It 
seemed  like  a  feiry  vision  in  some  delightAil  dream : 
she  was  not  aware  of  ever  having  seen  anjrthiog 
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resembling  it,  and  yet  the  lovely  scene  appeared 
fiuniliar  to  her  eye.  "  Surely,'^  thought  she,  '*  I 
must  have  dreamed  of  this  place,  and  the  castle, 
which  appears  totally  inaccessible;  and  yet  I 
&ncy  the  entrance  is  round  by  yonder  eminence, 
over  a  long  narrow  bridge.^ 

A  turn  in  the  road  soon  brought  to  view  the 
v»y  bridge,  and  it  appeared  exactly  as  she  ex- 
pected. 

^*  Well !  this  is  strange ;  but  it  must  be  from 
poor  Rosenlein^s  description,'^^  and  she  continued 
to  muse  deeply  on  all  he  had  told  her,  till  she 
felt  quite  to  love  the  dear  old  castle  for  his 
sake,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the  ride, 
perhaps  Rosenlein  engrossed  rather  more  of  her 
thoughts  than  Rudolf  might  have  wished.  **  Is 
ndi  that  the  Countess  of  Drosberg^s  chamber  P^ 
she  asked,  pointing  upwards  to  a  balcony  which 
projected  over  the  roaring  torrent. 

^*  It  is  f  it  is !  ^"^  exclaimed  Lischen ;  *^  and 
I  see  her  near  the  window,  in  her  white  dress. 
Thank  God  it  is  she !  praised  be  the  good  St. 
Antony  for  blessing  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
my  licige  lady  again;  but,* remember,  we  must 
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not  saj  a  word  about  her  nepbeVs  deai}i;'8he 
would  never  surriye  the  dreadful  intelligence.'" 

They  ascended  the  winding  road,  and  rqachfll 
the  long  bridge  which  was  thrown  across  the  jawi^ 
ing  abyss.  On  being  challenged  by  the  warder, 
liischen  made  herself  known  to  her  old  £riaid 
Max,  who  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation  as  be 
lowered  the  portcullis,  and  the  great  gate,  which 
probably  had  not  been  opened  since  the  Dudiess 
of  Fondi  left  Drosbeig,  now  groaned  on  its  pon- 
derous hinges,  and  the  iat  warder  could  scarcdy 
draw  back  the  rusty  bolts.  The  travellers  th^i 
passed  under  the  massive  archway,  and  across  a 
grass-grown  court-yard,  where  they  dismounted 
from  their  horses.  Bertha^s  emotion  was  extreme 
when  she  considered  this  was  the  place  where 
Rosenlein  had  passed  his  youth.  Here,  under 
his  poor  aunt^s  care,  had  been  formed  that  fii» 
character  which  made  him  so  superior  to  the 
nobles  of  his  time.  Those  walls,  to  which  he 
was  so  devotedly  attached,  would  nev^  echa  to 
his  glad  footsteps  again.  Bertha  still  felt  as 
if  she  dreamt,  yet  surely  she  had  seen  this  old 
hall  before^  and  traversed  that  long  gallery,, 
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Lischen,  wild  with  joj,  liad  run  off  to  Bee 
and  embrace  her  grandmother,  and  begged  that 
Bertha  would  remain  in  the  hall  till  she  prepared 
the  Countess  for  her  arrival. 

Bertha  longed  to  explore  the  different  parts  of  the 
building ;  she  fimcied  that  a  door,  opposite  to  the 
one  through  which  Lischen  had  gone,  would  lead 
through  several  apartments,  to  a  garden.  All  was 
silent,  and  seemed  deserted,  therefore,  she  gave 
waj  to  the  impulse  which  impelled  her,  and  open- 
ed  the  door.  The  first  room  was  not  quite  as  she 
had  expected :  being  furnished  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  statues  and  an- 
tique vases  of  pcnphyry  and  hpis-lazuli ;  the  walls 
were  hung  with  rich  damask  satin,  and  at  the  end 
was  a  dais  of  purple  velvet  and  gold ;  the  high 
Oothic  windows  were  of  painted  glass ;  this  and 
the  two  next  apartments  destroyed  the  illusion  of 
her  dream.  They  were  splendid,  indeed,  yet  a 
strange  sensation  of  disappointment  was  produced 
by  the  sight.  At  the  end  of  this  magnificent  suite 
of  apartments  was  a  garden,  which  Bertha  thought 
was  the  most  beautiful  she  had  ever  seen.  It 
extended  along  the  entire  southern  front  of  the 
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castle,  sloping  gently  downwards  for  some  dis- 
tance till  it  was  terminated  abruptly  by  a  wall) 
beyond  which  was  a  precipice  <^  great  depth, 
which  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  broad  riter. 
Large  forest-trees  mixed  with  the  choicest  shrubs 
and  flowtts  grew  in  wild  luxuriance,  yet  the  lat- 
ter seemed  to  have  been  tended  by  a  careful  hand, 
for  there  were  many  which  Bertha  had  never  seen 
to  thrive  further  north  than  Italy.  A  thick 
grove  of  orange-trees  afforded  her  now  a  shdter 
from  the  sun^s  rays,  and  under  one  of  them  die 
found  a  seat,  on  which  lay  a  well-used  Bible: 
she  opened  the  first  page,  and  there  saw  written, 
in  a  childish  hand,  **  Albert  Rosenlein,  from  his 
dearest  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Drosbeig,  August 
20,  1330/'  Bertha  gazed  upon  the  words  till 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  agitated  by  eonh 
tending  emotions,  she  sat  down,  and  leant  ov^ 
the  sacred  volume,  till  her  lips  unconsciously 
touched  the  name, 

A  slight  sound  among  the  trees  caused  her 
suddenly  to  raise  her  head,  when  she  behdd 
a  lady  whom  she  supposed  to  be  the  Coun- 
tess.    Her  still  beautiful  countenance  was  turned  « 
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fall  on  Bertha,  with  a  mingled  expression  of 
sorrow,  joy,  and  curiosity.  She  continued  to 
gaxe  alternately  at  her,  then  at  the  book,  for 
some  minutes;  at  last  she  advanced  with  an 
air  of  timidity,  and  taking  up  the  book,  pointed 
to  Rosenlein^s  name,  and  kissed  it  with  af- 
fection, as  if  she  would  say  that  she  had  seen 
Bertha  do  the  same ;  then  pointing  to  the  tears 
which  still  glistened  on  Bertha^s  cheeks,  like 
dewdrops  on  a  rose,  she  seemed  anxious  to  know 
why  those,  tears  had  flowed.  Bertha  blushed* 
The  Countess  pointed  to  the  south,  then  at 
Rosenlein^s  name,  as  if  to  ask  if  Bertha  came 
from  thence,  and  had  seen  him.  Upon  receiving 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  with  a  fiiint  smile 
of  hope  she  took  Bertha's  hand,  and  gently  led  her 
towards  the  castle,  and  into  her  own  chamber. 
There  everything  again  seemed  iamiliar  to  Ber- 
tha's eye.  The  kdy,  seeing  that  she  gazed 
around  with  interest,  led  her  ipto  another  room, 
which  was  her  sleeping  apartment,  and  pointed 
mournfully  to  a  little  bed  near  her  own.  Bertha 
well  knew  that  there  the  unfortunate  little  Oa- 
brielle   had    slept ;    she  wept  to  see   the   sad 
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ttid  melanchrij  cxpreflnoii  ou  die  motber^  'pdo 
face.  The  Coalmen  seemed  pleased  at  bebaU^ 
iog  this  indicatioii  of  sympathy  for  hm  diititWy 
astd  imprinted  a  soft  kiss  on  Beitha^a  fait  hnity 
and  wiped  the  teais  from  her  eyes.  They  i^ 
Imned  again  into  the  outer  room,  aad  the  poor 
lady,  opening  the  Bible,  pointed  to  Boaenlein^ 
same,  then  to  a  chair,  as  if  to  say  there  he 
nsually  sat;  and  Bertha  was  greatly  surpriBed 
to  be  placed  in  it,  for  die  bad  heard  liaohflft 
often  say  that  the  Countess  would  neicr  allov 
any  one  even  to  touch  that  sacred  chair,  and 
that  she  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a 
stranger. 

Lisehen  and  her  aged  grandmother,  who  had 
been  searching  for  Bertha  all  OTer  tiie  castle,  now 
entered.  The  old  nurse,  Zillec,  gaxed  long  and 
fixedly  at  Bertha,  surreying  her  from  bead  to 
foot,  with  an  appearance  of  extreme  curiosity  and 
interest,  scanning  minutely  cTecy  feature,  ^and 
with  the  Uunt  freedom  of  a  fiiTouiite  dofiieatie^ 
even  stroked  the  glossy  fiiir  ringlets  that  det 
scendied  on  Bertha^s  shoulders.  She  aiMirswd 
a  long  string  of  questicms  to  the  smposed  gid 
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nbkive  to  lier  age,  name,  parents^  &e. ;  the 
CouBtess  leant  over,  and .  listened  to  her  answem 
with  intenae  anxiety,  irhile  an  expreaaim  of  hope 
at  some  momenta  flaahed'  acroaa  her  speaking 
eonntenance. 

When  Bertha  related  the  manner  in  irhich 
iiie  Dacheas  of  Fondi  had  taken  her  to  Naples, 
she  looked  displeased,  as  if  some  bright  viaion 
of  her  fiincj  had  been  dispelled,  and  an  air  of 
settled  resigned  melancholy,  far  more  touching 
than  passionate  despair,  was  depicted  on  her 
beaatifal  features.  The  old  woman  occasion- 
ally  looked  up  to  her  mistress,  in  order  to  find 
out  what  she  was  to  ask  Bertha,  as  from  long 
experience  she  had  learnt  to  understand  all  the 
wishes  of  the  Countess. 

The  nurse  again  p<Hnted  to  the  Bible, 
^^  Lady,""  said  she,  *^  I  know  you  are  ac* 
quainted  with  our  adored  Count  Roaenlein ; 
answer  the  Countess  candidly;  does  he  love 
you  ?^  Beriha  blushed  deeply.  Lischen,  wish* 
ing  to  spare  her  the  perplexing  answer,  came 
fiorwaid,  and  said  he  did.  "  He  does,^  she  add- 
ed^  with  embarrassment,  for  they  had  agreed  to 
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keep  his  death  a  secret.  The  Countess  again 
embraced  Bertha  more  affectionately  than  b^ie^ 
and  appeared  delighted  with  the  idea. 

*^  You  have  no  relatiyes  liyingy  did  joa  saj, 
fair  damsel  ?^^  inquired  the  nurse,  after  musing 
awhile. 

<*  At  my  conyent,  the  nuns  said  I  had  an 
aunt;  and  to  ascertain  who  this  aunt  can  be, 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  induces  me  to 
return  there.'' 

*^  But  you  will  come  to  us  again^''  eagerly 
exclaimed  the  old  woman  ;  for  she  saw  how  much 
the  idea  of  parting  with  Bertha  grieyed  her  desr 
mistress. 

'<  If;'  said  Bertha  hesitating ;  <<  if  I  find 
I  haye  no  relatiyes  on  earth,  most  gladly  will 
I  return  and  consecmte  my  existence  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  this  dear  interesdng 
lady  ;  indeed,  I  feel  I  could  neyer  be  so  happy 
in  any  part  of  the  world  as  here.  You  like 
music,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  Coun- 
tess. ^*  Lischen,  fetch  my  mandoline,  and  I 
will  try  and  be  as  successful  in  my  late  ayoeation 
as  I  was  at  Ferrara." 
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The  Countess  listened  to  the  air  Bertha  sang 
vntii  intense  delight,  a  slight  smile  played  round 
her  pale  lips,  her  speaking  ejes  were  animated 
with  an  expression  of  affectionate  admiration, 
and  her  very  soul  seemed  absorbed  by  the  me* 
lodious  sounds ;  even  after  they  had  ended,  she 
remained  in  the  same  attitude  of  earnest  atten- 
tion,  as  though  unwilling  to  disturb  the  echo  of 
that  beautiful  lay. 

The  nurse  appeared  almost  as  much  pleased 
as  her  mistress,  and  tears  of  joy  glistened  in  her 
old  eyes  when  she  beheld  the  smile  on  her  be- 
loved lady^s  countenance.  After  a  long  silence 
she  said  to  Bertha.  ^*  You  cannot,  indeed  you 
cannot,  leave  us;  you  must  stay  and  be  my 
Lady's  daughter/' 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  Countess  threw 
her  arms  round  Bertha^s  neck,  her  lips  moved, 
but,  alas  !  she  could  not  articulate  a  sound ;  the 
old  nurse  tried  to  speak  for  her,  and  used  every 
entreaty  to  prevail  on  Bertha  to  remain  at  Dros- 
beig,  but  in  vain ;  she,  however,  promised,  what- 
ever might  happen,  to  return  soon. 

The  Countess  still  appeared  dissatisfied  and 
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vpmaj  at  ike  idea  of  Beitliffa  <leyg|ufq>  Vat* 
the  old  nune,  who  dinned  her  thogghta,  qiid- 
that  an  escort  should  be  sent  with  her  to^-IpBH 
sfffttdc,  and  assured  the  Countess  that  no  499g^ 
need  be  apprehended ;  but  the  poor  lady  pointed. 
nKMunfully  to  the  window  and  toirent»  as  if  to 
say  danger  was  eTerywhere;  i^gain  she  pr^ss^ 
Bertha  to  her  bosom,  and  clasped  her  thin  hands 
round  the  beautiful  girl's  waist,  as  if  to  ptefeat 
her  from  going. 

Bertha  was  enchanted  at  having  excited  ao  much 
interest  in  the  afflicted  heart  of  the  Countess^ 
it  seemed  almost  miraculous,  and  she  thought 
what  happiness  Rosenlein  would  haye  frit  could 
he  have  foreseen  the  consolation  hia  adored  aiot 
would  experience  from  her  society.  Thers  was 
something  so  extremely  interesting  in  the  Coim*. 
tesB,  such  a  union  of  intense  feding  with  grnUe 
resignation,  that  Bertha  could  now  easily  oom-' 
prehend  the  extraordinary  influence  she  possemi 
over  the  mind  of  Rosenlein.  When  the  ev«iK 
ii^  repast  was  brought,  the  CouaAess  smikl 
with  pleasure,  she  led  Bertha  to  the  cjiair  ivhich 
she  had  placed  where  Rosenldn  was  wont  W^sit^' 
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tlien  nused  Bar  lumda  to  heayen,  as  if  to  implore 
God  to  Teatore  him  to  her  again. 
*3erdm  retired  to  rest  that  night  with  a  feeling 
of  greater  happiness  than  she  had  experienced 
since  the  dreadful  catastrophe  at  Naples;  she 
could  scarcely  account  fi>r  the  extreme  animation 
and  pleasure  which  now  filled  her  heart :  and 
though  much  &tigued  bj  the  long  joumey,  and 
the  fearful  apprehensions  of  the  preceding  night, 
still  she  scarcely  closed  her  eyes,  so  mysteriously 
joyful  were  her  feelings,  so  highly  interesting 
and  fbmiliar  was  every  object  on  which  she  gazed. 
Again  and  again  was  the  old  tapestry,  which 
covered  the  walls  of  her  bedroom,  examined, 
and  each  grotesque  figure  excited  as  much  at* 
tention  as  if  they  had  been  painted  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Giotto.  She  repeatedly  declared  that 
she  must  have  seen  the  tapestry  before;  but 
Lisehen  said,  that  was  quite  impossible,  as  it 
was  the  work  of  the  late  Count's  mother,  and 
reliited  to  a  circumstance  which  occurred  to  the 
family  of  Drosbeig  several  centuries  ago.  They 
cmversed  about  it  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
Bertha  aBowed  her  sleepy  attendant  to  depart. 
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The  lamp  was  extingaished,  bat  the  moon 
shone  brightlj  through  a  laige  Gothic  window 
of  stained  glass,  which  disclosed  to  Bertha*8  de* 
lighted  gaze,  the  coats  of  anns,  and  various 
figures  of  saints,  martyrs,  and  warriors,  depicted 
in  bright  colours  between  the  rich  stone  tracery. 
Long  after  she  was  in  bed  did  her  eyes  conti* 
nue  to  wander  towards  the  glowing  picture^  and 
the  beautiful  reflection  of  it  on  the  stone  floor, 
till,  as  the  moon  gradually  sank,  the  broad  and 
lengthened  rays  of  vari^ted  light  extended  over 
her  couch,  and  shone  full  upon  the  opposite 
wall. 

The  last  object  which  riveted  her  attention, 
was  a  rude  representation  of  a  mountain,  over 
which  hovered  an  eagle  with  a  crown  in  its  claw. 
Whilst  gazing  at  this  she  fell  asleep :  her  dreams 
were,  at  first,  full  of  pleasing  imagery.  The 
Lady  of  Drosbeig  appeared  to  her,  radiant  with 
happiness,  having  regained  her  reason  and  speech ; 
then  the  mountain  eagle,  holding  the  crown,  cune 
soaring  above  their  heads,  and  gradually  ap* 
proached  the  ground,  when  the  bird  assumed 
the  form  of  Count  Rosenlein,  and  placed  the 
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^KOWQ  on  Bertha's  head,  and  their  hands  were 
united  by  the  Countess  of  Drosberg;  a  chonu 
of  beautiful  music  was  heard.  Soon  the  vision 
passed  away,  and  the  melodious  sounds  were 
suddenly  changed  to  a  loud  fiendish  laugh, 
and  the  black  lady  appeared,  leading  a  mail- 
clad  warrior;  with  a  rude  grasp  the  old  fiend 
tore  the  crown  from  Bertha's  head,  and  mising 
the  wamor's  vizor,  disclosed  the  features  of 
Rudolf;  but  they  wore  not  their  usual  fasci- 
nating expression;  his  eyes  glared  with  wild 
ferocity,  and  his  lip  curled  with  that  cruel  and 
malicious  sneer  which  Bertha  had  once  seen  at 
Aversa.  As  he  gazed  on  her,  the  ferocious  air 
gradually  vanished,  but  he  appeared  pale  and 
haggard,  and  mournfully  withdrew  his  hand, 
which  the  old  woman  vainly  endeavoured  to 
unite  with  Bertha's :  it  was  covered  with  blood  ! 

Bertha  awoke,  weeping  and  oppressed,  full  of 
apprehension  about  Rudolfs  fate ;  she  reproached 
herself  bitterly  for  not  having  of  late  thought 
of  him  as  much  as  she  ought.  His  miserable 
yet  aflfectionate  look,  now  haunted  her  imagina- 
tion, and  she  felt   quite   unhappy,  and  fearful 
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she  longed  to  airive  st  her  conTent,  where  she 
fancied  some  tidings  of  him  might  be  heaxd. 
This  expectation  diminished,  in  part,  ker  sor- 
row at  parting  from  the  Countess,  though  she 
shed  many  tears  when  that  unfortunate  ladj, 
with  a  mournful  expression,  raised  her  hands 
and  eyes  to  heayen,  as  if  to  implore  a  blessing 
on  her  head. 

The  escort  was  ready,  and  Lischen,  who  r&- 
solyed  not  to  part  from  her  young  mbtress  till 
she  could  be  fully  satisfied  of  her  safety,  fol- 
lowed with  Antonio  in  the  train,  whidi  consisted 
of  a  body  of  braye  and  well-armed  Drosbergets, 
who  had  fought  yaliantly  with  their  late  master. 

The  Countess  stood  in  the  pfurch,  and,  with 
ansdous  looks,  followed  the  cortigtj  as  it  crossed 
the  bridge  and  wound  along  the  mountain-side, 
till  a  torn  in  the  road  concealed  it  from  her 
view. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

There  is  power 
Breathed  from  the  sullen  glory  of  the  night. 
To  calm  and  yet  ex^t — em  as  an  ea^e 
Soars  on  the  upper  air ;  ye  cannot  see 
The  stirring  of  his  wings,  and  yet  he  soars ! 
Tlius  silently,  as  though  'twere  motionless, 
Tke  soul  of  man  floats  in  a  rapton  up— 
Up  to  the  beaming  heavens  on  nights  like  thetOt 
Alive — ay,  thrilliugly  alive  I  it  fsels 
The  stars  enlarging  as  it  bounds  aloft ; 
It  hears  the  peon  of  the  choir  that  peal 
Their  thunderous  music  round  the  Eternal's  throoe. 
It  hovers  on  those  r^ons  uncreate 

* 

Which  only  thought  can  reach. 

DubUn  UnnersUjf  M«g, 

On  the  following  day  Bertlia  reached  Inn'> 
qpruck,  and  found  the  nster  Rosilda  in  good 
health,  and  oveijoyed  at  again  beholding  her 
dear  pupil,  of  whom   she  had  heard  nothing 
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since  the  Duchess  of  Fondi  had  taken  her  avtj 
from  the  conyent. 

Rosilda  was  about  fifty  years   of  age,  short 
and  defbimed,  and  yet  no  one  could    see  her 
pale  &ce  without  feeling  interested ;    the  calm 
beneyolent  expression  of  her  large  brilliant  eyes, 
and  the  contented  smile  that  played  upon  her 
lips,    were   sure   to   win   confidence    and    afiec- 
tion.     She  was  adored  in  the  convent,— not  for 
her  sanctity,  for  there  was  nothing  of  austerity 
or  cold  formality  in  her  religion,  but  as  a  being 
who  lived  for  others  alone,  and  whenever  qasP- 
rels   or  misfortunes   disturbed   the  community, 
sister  Rosilda  was  sure  to  restore  happiness  and 
peace  the  moment  she   opened  her   persuasive 
lips. 

The  bed  of  death  was  almost  deprived  of 
its  terrors,  when  Rosilda  was  there  to  comfort 
and  console  the  sufiTerer;  and  when  Hhe  nuns 
met  for  recreation  in  the  evening,  RosihbV 
voice  was  the  merriest  among  them,-~no  laagb 
was  so  joyous  so  heartfelt  as  hers.  She  had  em- 
biaced  the  holy  order  of  St.  Ursula  becaose 
she  could  do  more  good  in  that  vocation  thsa 
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in  any  other  way  of  life ;  for  these  nuns  were  bib* 
ters  of  charity,  and  devoted  themselves  to  relieve 
the  distressed,  and  comfort  the  broken-hearted. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  &tal  night 
in  which  the  followers  of  Werner  had  plundered 
the  convent,  and  slaughtered  its  unresisting  in* 
habitants,  the  lives  of  Bertha  and  Rosilda  had 
been  saved  by  the  bravery  of  Rudolf.  Since 
then,  Rosilda  regarded  the  vanquisher  of  the 
dreaded  Werner  with  peculiar  feelings  of  gra« 
titude  and  veneration,  and  she  now  listened  to 
Bertha^s  history  with  the  greatest  interest. 

<^  My  daily  prayers  have  been  heard,^  said 
she ;  ^*  you  have  been  protected,  and  wondern 
fully  guided  by  Providence  in  a  dangerous  worlds 
and  your  heart  directed  to  your  Maker  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  admiration  you  have  received. 
I  scarcely  expected  to  see  you  come  so  pure 
out  of  the  ordeal,  and  yet  so  beautiful,  for,  be-i 
lieve  me,  there  is  much  safety  in  an  ugly  fiicci 
My  deformity  has  enabled  me  to  pass  througb 
the  world  without  a  single  disappointment.^^ 

In  answer  to  Bertha^s  anxious  inquiries  Te< 
specting  her  own  relations  she  could  give  but 


MO 

liikaeiiifeisiiat]oii;aUihaiBoHUalmew^  An 
an  old  lady  had  consigned  Beriba  to  Ihe  ou9  M 
the  late  abbess,  w&o  bad  been  nwd^red  ^tb 
Ule  mi  by  Werner.  Tbat  old  ladj  wm  Ber* 
tWa  anni ;  Rosilda  had  only  once  seen  her,  mai 
tben  her  appeaiaace  iraa  anytbiog  but  prcpse 
sessing. 

^^But,  what  was  her  name?  where  can  she 
be  found  ?""  said  Beriha,  who  dung  with  «  ftal* 
iQg  of  extreme  tenderness  to  this  her  oolyie* 
latiicm.  Rosilda  knew  nothing;  her  inqtnnas 
pioTed  equally  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  Ru- 
dolf. Rosilda  had  noTer  seen  him  or  heard 
fab  name  mentioned  since  the  day  he  saved  thrir 
lifes.  Bertha  was  most  sorely  disappointed  at 
not  gaining  the  intelligence  die  had  expected. 
Lischen  urged  her  then  to  return  to  DroriM^gt 
but  Bertha  would  not  so  soon  give  np  all  hi^e^ 
she,  therefore,  dismissed  the  escort  of  Dcsa- 
beigers,  and  resolyed,  for  the  present,  to  leaoa 
in  the  convent* 

Rosilda  was  much  pleased  with  Bertha^  deoi^* 
sum  ;  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  ifgain  pasliBg 
with-her  tiU  she  could  crafide  her  to  a  hualjMft 
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m(^;  jmkI  ih«t  Imabandi  she  hoped  and  ttuftted^ 
^iK>iiMr  be  Budolf. 

Beflba  pveeentod  to  the  Lady  Abbese  all  the 
jfmis  Md  money  she  had  leceived  during  the 
JMney  fiem  Nsples,  whea  disguised  as  a  tnia*- 
tMtf  reserring  pnly  enough  to  bestow  a  hcad^ 
some  present  on  Lischen  and  Antonio. 

Tho  cwiyent  was  situated  a  short  distance 
ftom  Innspruck,  on  the  woody  side  of  a  steep 
monntatn;  oommanding  a  beautiful  view  over  thtf 
fiXt^ffive  -valley  of  the  Inn,  and  its  gigsntie 
wftU  of  mountains ;  the  edifice  had  been  entizo* 
ly  rebuilt  on  the  samSe  q>ot  where  the  former 
one  stood*  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Wevr 
ner.  The  garden  was  almost  unchanged,  and 
Bcitha  jo3rfully  recognized  many  of  her-  old  fii« 
Tourite  trees.  The  one  she  viewed  with  most 
pleasure,  was  a  large  chestnut-tree,  in  the  upper 
patt  of  the  garden,  whose  wide-spreading  branches 
0¥0Bdiadowed  a  clear  winding  rivulet  which  Aoif^ 
ed  peacefully  through  its  green  and  flowery  banks 
iiil  it  reached  a  huge  prelecting  rock,  a  few  steps 
firom  the  ehestnui-tree,  where  hastening  its  stiH 
t9m  and  unbroken  course,  the  broad  aheei  of 
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ivater  was  tfuddenly  piecipitaied  into  ti  natoni 
basin  two  hundred  feet  below.  The  vaoaum^ 
ing  sound  of  this  waterAtll  was  particalaiiy  pleas- 
ing to  Bertha,  and  on  the  vocky  seat  onder  the 
diestnut-4ree  had  maaj  of  the  happiest '*kovis 
of  her  childhood  been  passed. 

Now,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  Bo* 
silda's  numerous  occupations  and  dvtaea  were 
wdedy  they  would  ftt  for  hours  in  that  lovely 
spot.  Bertha^s  eyes  were  often  directed  aonth^ 
wards  to  the  road  whidi  may  be  tiaced  for  many 
a  league  over  the  distant  BceM^cv  while  tk» 
talked  of  the  beloved  Queen  Joanna,  htt  vir- 
tues, talentS)  and  misfortunes,  and  of  poor  King 
Andrew  and  his  moat  unaeeountable  muidei^ 
till  Rosilda^s  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
Bertha^s  sobs  dioked  her  uttersnee;  yet,  &im 
was  a  mdan^holy  pleasure  in  talking  to  a  panon 
who  sympathised  so  warmly  in  all  her  soifows. 

^'  There  is  but  one  pei&on,^  oontinved  Bedfta, 
her  cheeks  glowing  with  affecttouate  imlhnsiagnt; 
^*  there  is  bai  one  peason  an  wliom  I  can  reit 
any  hope,  or  from  whom  I  can  e3qpe<^  any  osarr 
fort  for  the  poor  Queen,    He  wiIU  I  aaAeatly 
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ttoBtj  i^atch  oyer  lier  like  some  good  geoim, 
and  be  able  to  coantenct  the  iricked  derigaa 
of  Dorano,  dieogk  I  fear  aa  oventndBed  ddi- 
CBcy  towaidfl  the  widowed  Qoeen  will  preveat 
his  oflRBring  that  consolation  wUdi  I  know  his 
pxeaence  would  afford ;  that  pecson  is  the  noUe, 
geaerons  Prince  Lonis.  Ood  gnat  they  nay 
one  day  be  united  !^^ 

«« But  see !  what  is  that  cload  of  dust  motisg 
on  the  Brenner^s  fiurthest  height?  Look,  B^ 
80da»  there,  in  a  straight  line  over  St.  Martinis 
steeple :  it  is  a  tioop  of  warrion,  and  the  setting 
son  tinges  their  annoor  with  a  ray  of  gold.'" 

^*  Whom  do  you  expect,  that  your  cheek  thus 
glows  with  pleasure?  your  eyes  beam  with  no- 
newed  hope,^^  said  Rosilda,  looking  inquiringly 
in  Bertfaa^s  Amb;  <<tell  me  esadidly,  whom  do 
you  most  wish  to  see,  Rudolf  or  RosenieiB  ?^^ 

**  Can  you  sflk  this  ?"  sud  Bertha :  ^amlnot 
betcothed  to  Rudolf  ?  he  who  saved  our  Kyes  ; 
he  who  long  ere  this  would  have  been  my  hus- 
band, had  not  the  Kii^^s  foul  muider  so  &tally 
uuerieraa. 

<'  Well)  then,  my  chfld,  prepare  youiself  to 
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reeeive  your  choaeii  Irasbaiidy- fpjr  I  caa  disti&- 
guish  hiB  fonn  ereii  ftt  this  distance*^ 

<^  It  kf  it  is !  you  sie  r^lit»  deaiesi  Bosilda ; 
I  see  his  dark  annour»  and  the  red  lion  on  hi» 
shield.     Let  us  hasten  down  to  the  convent.^ 

^'  Nay,  there  is  no  need  of  haste;  it  will  be 
a  full  half  hour  before  they  can  teach  this;  bni 
I  will  go  and  prepare  the  Lady  Abbess  for  his. 
reception.  Poor  hidy»  she  will  not  be  less  pleas- 
ed that  he  contes  as  Count  Ldwensbergy  with  s 
brilliant  retinue.  Oo»  dear  child,  and  airaiige 
your  dress,  and  place  theie  white  roses  in  your 
glossy  hair,'"  continued  the  kind  nun^  ^s  >1^ 
plucked  them  from  the  tree,  which  grew  amcng 
the  rocks  where  they  had  been  sitting. 

''  They  remind  me,*"  said  Bertha,  "  of  the 
dear  Queen  Joanna;  how  often  has  shjc  henelf 
placed  roses  in  my  hair  !^^  and  Bertha  sighed  at 
the  recollection  of  past  scenes,  even  in  the  mids| 
of  her  present  joy. 

When  they  reached  the  convent,  Bertha  sovt^ 
in  vain  for  Lischen  to  assist  at  her  toilette^  Net- 
ther  she  nor  Antonio  couldbe  found.  She  proceed* 
ed  to  attire  hersdf  alone,  and  theii  mouQtod  to  the 
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higbest  towier,  to ^atch  for  Rttdoirs  approach. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  brilliant  troop  :  ito 
leader  soon  discovered  Bertlia'*s  form,  and  then 
Rndolfs  banner  waved  on  high,  in  token  of 
proud  and  joyfal  recognition,  and  a  triumphal 
march  tesounded  through  the  valley*  Rudolf 
galloped  forward,  leaving  his  followers  fitf  be* 
bind;  ht  soon  reached  the  convent-gate.  The 
old  tauriire  had  already  hobbled  out,  the  great 
gate  flew  open,  the  echo  of  his  horse'^s  feet  re- 
sounded through  the  court-yard.  Bertha  is  no 
longer  on  the  turret,'-6he  is  behind  the  grating 
in  the  reception-room ;  and  in  another  moment 
Rudolf  entered. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  of 
their  meeting.  By  Rosilda^s  kind  management, 
the  lovers  were  left  alone  for  more  than  an  hour, 
find  by  that  time  Bertha  had  promised,  in  conn 
pliance  with  Rudoirs  ardent  entreaties,  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  should  take  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

It  appeared  from  his  narration,  that  when  he 
left  her  so  mysteriously  at  A  versa,  bis  object 
nHtt  to  liberate  Rosenlein  from  Wemer^s  power, 
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to  enabk  him,  accoiding  to  Radcdr«  pioaiw, 
to  bo  present  at  their  miiiiige;  but  lasleMl  of 
lucceediBg  in  this  attempt,  Badolf  himself  M 
into  thnt  outlov's  htads.  Honvever,  he  at 
laat  OMet  fintnnatdiy  contiiiTed  to  lesTO  hii 
priflODi  and  fled  to  Naples^  where  he  Stet 
heard  of  Berda'a  miraeahma  eae^ie  from  St. 
Elmo.  Thinking  ahe  irooli  take  roftige  in 
the  convent  where  her  daldhlMid  had  been 
paaaed,  ho  munediately  proceeded  in  that  direct 
tion. 

Bertha  intermpted  hia  nanative  to  mfoiie 
anzioudy  aa  to  the  fiite  of  Boaenlttn  aad  Oia* 
cinta. 

<^  Thej  hare  penahed,^  aaid  he,  with  »  ex- 
presaMm  of  exaltation  whieh  waa  revolting  to  her 
aenaitiTO  heart,  and  hia  look  reminded  her  paini> 
fiftUy  of  the  acene  d>o  had  witneaaed  at  Awsiaa, 
when  Roaenlein^a  name  waa  mentioned. 
.  <<  Aka  r  aaid  she^  while  her  cyea  filled  vith 
teara,  **  I  know  yon  never  loved  Connt  Roam- 
lein  ;  but  now  that  he  ia  ao  moae^  I  imphm  joa 
to  respect  hia  memory.^^ 

lUdolf  rcfaided  her  widi  a  ftoflpifflOMa 
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niai^  glance.  ^Bertha^^'  nad  he^  lolemnly, 
<^  Iiaye  I  sol  feaioii  to  be  jealoiui  eteii  of  the 
dead,  whoa  m  the  fii9t  joyfol  hour  of  our  meei- 
iog  I  see  you  abed  teazt  on  his  aocovnt  ?— »bat 
I  forgive  thee^^^  said  he^  with  an  air  of  deep  me- 
huichcdy.  ^*  Aks !  how  can  I  expeet  to  possess 
eoEcliisively  saeb  a  heart  as  70001,  dear  Beitha«^ 
Pnyweep  not,-— I  aai  satisfied;  70a  love  xAe 
Sk  more  than  I  deserve.^ 

At  yds  momtel  the  Lady  AbboBS,  attended 
by  Rosilda,  entered.  The  worthy,  bat  avari- 
eious  old  lady,  was  prepared  by  Roeilda  to  meet 
the  powerfol  Count  L5wensbeig  with  smiles  and 
courtesy,  expecting  a  rich  donation  to  her  con- 
vent when  the  marriage  should  take  place ;  and 
in  this  she  was  not  disappointed,  for  Rndolf  at 
once  named  die  sum  he  intended  to  bestow, 
which  hi  exceeded  her  most  sanguine  expecta* 
tions. 

The  good  oLi  hkdy  bustled  off  to  picpaie  the 
hoipiHnm,  or  dtmger^s  apartments^  and  ovdeied 
m  substantial  repast  to  be  taken  to  the  receptiMr 
room.  To  this  she  added  some  of  ihe  choicest 
condiments  and  wines,  which  were  usoally  re- 
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f^ed  for  ^be  tisits  of  ihe  asohbiab^pj  or  fopqe 
tnvelliBg  prince  or  dij^teryt  wjho  tionouved  tike 
convent  by  passing  a  nigbt  ^thiaiM  vaila.  Wax 
tocQhas,  w«re  lighted^  and  tibe  su^por-tpAk  placed 
dose  to  ibe  grUlt^  that  Rudolf  migbt  e^j»y  die 
pi^esenoe  of  his  Bertha.  In  the  fbean  time,  ai^tiqr 
Bosilda  and  sone  of  the  oftber  onsa  were  boaily 
oocupied  in  adorning  the  chapel  for  the  mtnii^ 
ceremony ;  she  ordered  garlands  of  fresh  Btmtg^ 
to  be  prepared  early  in  ihe  momiogio  decorate  the 
altar,  and  the  young  girls  of  the  eon ywt  sohool^  who 
were  all  of  noble  birth,  were  to  strew  flowen  befipie 
the  footsteps  of  the  bridal  pair*  It  waa  anang* 
ed,  that  after  the  ceremony  Rudolf  should  cca^ 
duct  his  bride  to  Andeck,  a  splendid  castle  he 
had  recently  purchased  in  Tyrol,  and  which 
an  easy  day's  journey  from  Innspruck.  It 
late  in  the  evening,  but  still  Rudolf  cQPtinue4 
to  discourse  with  Bertha,  though  the  old  Abbeaii 
who  remained,  out  of  respect,  in  the  rooQ^  ]w 
nodding  in  her  chair,  and  B^thfa  hilled;  that 
•they  were  infringing  the  convent  Tffjifiai,hf,i^ 
aining  the  household  so  k)0^  tfi^  tlveir  ufml 
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km^.  Rudolf  agaifi  pressed  her  habd  to  hk 
^9)  ttid  at  last  allowed  her  to  depart  with  Uie 
delighted  Abbess. 

'  Oq  reaching  her  apartment.  Bertha  was  utterly 
'^Esmayed  when  she  heard  that  Lischen  and  An- 
tonio were  still  missing.  **  Surely  some  unfor- 
tunate accident  must  have  happened,"  thought 
she,  and  deeply  regretted  that  Lischen  could  not 
be  present  at  her  marriage.  Rosilda  endeatoured 
to  comfort  her  by  saying  they  had  probably  lost 
iheir  way,  and  that  in  the  morning  they  might 
still  appear. 

It  was  long  before  Bertha  could  dose  her  eyes ; 
her  thoughts  were  filled  with  the  important  event 
of  the  morrow ;  she  reproached  herself  for  not 
%eling  as  much  joy  as  the  occasion  deserved, 
and  for  having,  even  for  a  moment,  distrusted 
her  lover;  his  melancholy  expression  when  he 
said,  **  You  love  me  fiur  better  than  I  deserve," 
llaunted  her  thoughts,  and  recalled  to  her  mind 
ber  dream  at  Drosbeig.  She  wept  bitterly  at  the 
idea  that  she  had  never  given  him  sufBdent  proof 

of  her  love ;  that  she  had  not  been  grateful  enough 
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for  his  devoted  attadmieiit  to  lier,  a  |MH>r  orpba, 
who  had  notUng  but  her  heart  to  bestow  in  re* 
turn  for  all  his  worth. 

She  now  tesnen\lj  resolred  to  devote  her  life 
to  his  happiness^  to  have  no  other  thonght  or 
wish  but  to  please  him,  and  determined  neva 
again,  for  an  instant,  to  suspect  him  <>f  aught  that 
was  not  noble  and  good.     Towards  morning  die 
fell  asleep,  and  when  die  awoke,  the  sun  was  diin- 
ing  brightly  upon  her  bed.    8ke  started  up,  and 
recalled  her  scattered  senses,  and  then  began  to 
array  herself  in  her  bridal  attire.     Stke  waa  in* 
temipted  by  the  sound  as  of  vt>ice8  disputing  in 
the  corridor,  and  great  indeed  was  her  horror  and 
dismay  when  the  door  opened,  and  she  hAiM 
the  being  who  of  all  oth^s  inspired  her  with  ter- 
ror and  dislike,  the  Uaclc  Lady  of  Salum  ! 

Bertha  shrieked,  and  let  611  the  ornaments  sbe 
was  placing  in  her  hair.  Sister  Rdsilda  hastened 
to  her  assistance,  and  endeavoured  to  vaSm  her 
fears  by  introducing  that  mysterious  being  as 
her  aunt,  the  person  who  had  brought  her  ss 

child  to  the  convent:  still  Bertha  was  psk 
as  death,  and  could  not  behold  her  without  shod- 
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damgf^^iimk  uneorkUj  figue^  vliiek  stood  un- 
moved  bdfoze  her,  her  fiendish  bkdc  eyes  in- 
tensely  fixed  on  the  tiembling  girl.  At  hist  the 
oU  women  bunt  oni  into  a  k>nd  langh,  end  i^p- 
proaching  Berths,  said, 

^^  Fair  niece,  I  come  bo  assist  at  th;  bridal ; 
sufier  me  to  embrace  thee,  my  fhild,  and  place 
the  roses  among  these  glossy  tresses/^  and  iigain 
she  laughed  mom  wildly  than  before. 

Bertha  threw  herself  into  Rosilda's  arms.  ^'  I 
cannot,^^  said  the  weeping  girl,  ^'indeed  I  can- 
not look  at  her,  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  al* 
most  deprives  me  of  reason,^'' 

Rosilda,  though  much  agitated,  endeavoured  to 
calm  Bertha^B  fears ;  but  in  vain,  so  completely 
had  that  malignant  stare  paralysed  evely  fiumlty. 
Rosilda,  herself  was  not  exempt  from  its  in- 
fluence, when  she  saw  the  unearthly-looking  be- 
ing take  the  wreath  of  white  roses,  which  almost 
seemed  to  wither  beneath  her  touch,  and  place 
it  on  Bertha^s  head,  while  she  sang  in  a  sepul- 
chral voice  some  mysterious  and  ominous  words. 
During  this  wild  song,  which  sounded  like  an 
incantation,  she  waived  her  shrivelled  aims  over 
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Bertha^s  head,  and  her  coanteiiaiice  was  darkened 
with  an  expression  of  gratified  re?enge. 

Bertha  continued  to  hide  her  tBuce  in  Ronlda^s 
bosom  long  after  the  wild  song  had  ceased ;  bat 
the  ominous  words  struck  like  a  fonexal  diige 
upon  her  ear,  and  filled  h^  mind  with  tenor 
and  dismay. 

*<  She  is  gone,**^  whispered  Rosilda,  and  endea- 
voured to  revive  Bertha*s  drooping  spirits,  and  at 
the  same  time  she  arranged  her  dress,  and  smooth- 
ed the  flowing  tresseSB,  which  the  old  hagVrude 
touch  had  disordered.  She  then  led  towards  the 
convent  chapel  the  pale  and  trembling  girl,  who 
now  looked  more  like  a  victim  adorned  for  sacri- 
fice than  a  bride  who  was  about  to  be  united  to 
the  man  she  ioved« 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  oij^t  spent  in  the  tossings  of  despair. 
When  the  fierce  turmoil  of  contending  passions^ 
To  deepest  self-abasement  and  contrition, 
Subside  t — a  night  in  whioh  I  hare  consent^ 
To  tear  my  bosom  up,  to  rend  in  tvoin 
Its  dearest,  only  ties ; — ay,  such  a  night 
Works  on  the  mortal  frame  the  scathe  of  years. 

BAiLirc. 

When  Count  Rosenlein  was  summoned  ffom 
Pasano,  where,  in  the  society  of  Bertha,  he  had 
been  enjoying  real  happiness,  to  attend  the  death* 
bed  of  his  relative,  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  he 
found  that  lady,  as  Antonio  had  described,  suf- 
fering the  greatest  agony  both  of  mind  and  body. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  reason  of 
her  sorrow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rekte  some 
of  the  events  of  her  early  life,  and  the   cir- 
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coiiiBtanoes  wliieh  gave  tlie  mjstecioiis  Ladj 
of  Salium  an  oitiaoidinaiy  influence  over  lier 
mind. 

When  the  Duke  of  Fondi  died,  tvo  jeais 
after  his  earlj  mairiage,  a  great  portion  of  hia 
property  went  to  distant  relations,  and  the  bean* 
tiful  young  Duchess  was  left  in  eonipazati?e  po- 
verty, which  ill  accorded  with  her  extravagant 
and  ambitious  tastes  and  habits.  Her  vanity 
was  sorely  grieved  at  finding  she  was  no  Icwgcr 
a  leading  penon  in  the  Neapolitan  Courts  and 
she  therefore  determined  to  return  and  visit  her 
native  country  and  her  brother  in  Tyrol.  Befine 
she  reached  the  CSastle  of  Drosbeig,  she  heaid 
with  real  sorrow  that  her  brother,  the  Conat 
Rodeiic,  had  been  killed  in  battle:  had  he 
left  no  children  to  inherit  his  laige  posses- 
siens,  it  is  probaUe  her  giief  would  not  have 
been  so  great,  as,  in  that  case,  his  cstatta  sod 
tMes  would  have  devolved  upon  hersdt 

At  this  critical  period  she  beessie  acqaiuiiled 
with  the  young  Duke  Wmi^.,  who  was  decidedly 
the  handsomest  and  moat  accomplished*  thoogb, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  m^^nc^ed  and 
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profligate  iiramor  af  Us  day.  He  vaa  not  then 
t^e  pow^ful  leader  of  ihai  dreaded  band  ^ich 
afterwards  bade  defiance  to  all  laws,  human  and 
dime,  and  devastated  whole  provinces  in  Oer- 
nianj  and  Italy.  The  beautiful  Duehesi  of 
Fondi  lell  an  easy  victim  to  the  fittdnating 
yOttth,  who  endeavonred  to  persuade  her  to  eoiio 
sent  to  the  murder  of  her  brother^s  children, 
and  thus  secure  to  herself  a  splendid  inheritance. 
He  at  the  same  time  inf(Mined  her  that  the  'Bt^ 
roness  Salum,  the  inveterate  foe  of  her  family, 
who  was  believed  to  have  been  dead  some  years, 
was  still  living ;  and  that  she  threatened  to  pro* 
claim  their  guilty  intrigue,  unless  the  Duchess 
would  consent  to  her  diabolical  scheme  of  ven- 
geance on  Count  Rodericks  children,  for  her 
daughter's  death  and  dishonour. 

It  is  useless  to  relate  the  arguments  and  sub- 
tle pearsuasions  uiged  on  the  Duchess  by  her 
young  lover  and  by  the  vindictive  Baroness  Sa- 
lum,  to  induce  her  to  consent ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
they  succeeded  but  too  wdl, — poison  was  a^ 
ministered  to  the  boy  by  his  guilty  aunty  and 
the  Lady  of  Salum  took  upon  herself  the  task 
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of  throwing  tbe  little  GdMAIe  BBff^  tke  nveri 
A  secret  paasi^  led  tliioiigli  a  tnpMfoor  to  ifie 
deeping-room  of  the  widowed  Countess  of  >  Dia^' 
berg ;  bj  this  passage  the  Lady  of  "Salitni  emed 
off  the  young  GMbridle  on  the  6{h  of  May,  tke 
Atj  she  had  cnised  the  &niily,  inteii£ng  to 
drown  her  in  tlte  torrent,  when  suddenly  a 
more  satisfiictory  scheme  of  vengeance  ocenrred 
to  her  mind.  ^<  She  shall  fiTe!*  mnttered  the 
old  liag,  as  she  held  the  beantifbl  child  over 
the  torrent ;  ^^  she  shall  live  to  suffbr  the  pangs 
of  disappointed  love,  and  thus  my  child  YoUndi 
will  be  fully  revenged.'^ 

Delighted  with  the  horrid  plan,  she  Isistily 
threw  the  child^s  dress  into  the  river,  tliat^it 
might  be  thought  young  Gabrielle  was  drowned. 
She  then  proceeded  to  a  cave  in  the  Schreckenthfl,' 
where  she  afterwards  lived  in  perfect  solitude. 
That  terrific  valley  was  supposed  to  be  tnhslited 
only  by  evil  spirits,  and  that  no  hiuman  tttih' 
ture  could  exist  within  its  precincts ;  its  "Wffl 
grandeur  sdted  well  the  Lady  of  Salum ;  sMn, 
gloomy*  snd  desperate,  she  loved  to  ^nd'W 
the  brink  of  a  yawning  abyss  and  'Bstcai  to'tte 


moABlam  toneDt^s  loar,  whOe  brooding  over  the 
lo%  scLemes  of  diabolictl  xevtiigef  for  vliick 
die  imiy  lived;  and  here  she  kept  the  little. 
Obfaiidle  for  many  days,  vhilst  revelling  in  the 
thought  of  the  ezquiaite  gratification  she  shooki 
eojoy  to  see  the  only  remaining  child  of  Count 
Roderic,  soiFer  every  species  of  torment  which 
her  crudty  could  inflict.  This  was  now  the  last 
duld  of  her  hated  enemy,  the  man  who,  besides 
being  the  hereditary  foe  of  her  fiunily,  was  the 
seducer  of  her  only  child.  The  beautiful  Yo* 
liada,  heiress  of  Salum.  The  ddight  of  her  mo- 
ther's eyes  and  the  pride  of  her  life,  had  died 
after  giving  birth  to  a  child,  which  proclaimed 
her  shame;  and  Count  Roderic,  soon  after  this 
dieadfid  event,  had  skin  the  Baron  Salurn^ 
who  had  taken  the  field  to  avenge  his  daugln 
ter^s  honour.  It  may  then  be  imagined  what 
delight  the  injured  widow  now  experienced  in 
fonning  plans  for  the  future  misery  of  the  de* 
y^Md  Oabridle.  • 

After  matuxe  deliberation,  she  resolved  to 
place  hcK  in  a  convent  near  Innspruck,  where» 
under  the  assumed   name  of  Berdia  Lindeai, 
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oQniding  love,  and  he  dmost  ttgtMei  tht  m 
perfeet  and  lovely  a  aealuie  ahovld  Ml  a  netim 
to  revenge  so  atioeioua» 

The  entire  scheme  iras  only  giadoaUy  nn* 
foUed  to  the  Duchess  of  Fondi;  and  it  vas 
not  until  Bertha  had  exdted  her  jealooaj*  in 
various  ivays,  that  she  fully  entered  into  the 
honiUe  ph>t. 

A  few  days  after  the  storm  vrhidbi  had  de> 
strayed  the  Fondi  palace,  and  so  dangeionsiy 
wounded  its  unfortunate  mistress,  as  the  Puehssi 
lay  upon  her  bed  of  sufibdng,  the  Lady  of  6a» 
lum  suddenly  appeared  before  her,  aid,  with  gneat 
cruelty*  recslled  to  her  tortured  mind  the  crimeake 
had  oommitted.  The  agony  and  despair  of  ibk 
dying  woman  were  dreadful,  and  her  misery  wis 
now  aggravated  by  the  overwhelmtng  IntettigeDoe 
that  it  was  her  own  niece  against  whom  ahe  hsd 
Gonspiied»  and  whose  affections  she  had  4exci|Qd 
for  Duke  Werner,  the  man,  of  all  othen^  moll 
dreaded  and  abhorred. 

The  Lady  of  Salum  stood  by  ihi»  bed  nd 
bitterly  reproached  the  unfortunate  Dudieas  widi 
not  having  exerted  her  inflaence^  sufficiendy  to 
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hftstan  tbe  BMiriage  ceiemonj,  ts  she  had  been 
chsated  of  her  seTenge,  siiice  Bertha  had  perished 
in  attempting  to  cross  a  monntsin-UNrrent,  ifheil 
eaeaping  from  Wemer^s  camp. 
.  The  Duchess,  now  fuU  of  remcnse,  was  ghd 
to  find  the  old  hag  believed  Bertha  to  be  dead» 
and  therefore  did  not  undeceiTe  her,  though 
she  had  learned  from  Antonio  all  the  safase- 
quent  details  of  Bertha^s  escape.  When^  at 
last,  she  was  relieved  from  her  tormentor's  pre*- 
se&ee,  the  djing  woman  despatched  her  faithfUI 
servant  Antonio  to  Persano,  requesting  imme* 
diately  to  see  Count  Rosenlein,  and  during  his 
absence,  she  committed  to  writing  a  ftill  eon- 
fcssion  of  her  crimes,  and  all  the  details  of 
Osbrielle^s  remoml  from  Drosberg  (of  which  the 
Lsdy  of  Salum  had  just  informed  her)  so  thai 
her  niece  might  find  no  difficulty  in  obtain«> 
ing  possession  of  her  titles  and  estates,  in  case 
she  ev^  got  safe  out  of  her  present  difficulties ;; 
having  done  this,  (and  it  may  be  imagined  it 
cost  her  manj  a  pang  thus  to  publish  her  guilt 
to  the  worid,)  she  fdt  as  if  some  of  the  load 
of  sin  was  removed  horn  her  suffering  howm  i 
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still,  she  vuled  moti  impatieiitlj  to  see  Roseft- 
le»,  and  ha  almost  exhausted  stRogtli  allied 
for  an  instant  irken  she  bebeld  him  at  last  enter 
her  room. 

<'  Thank  God  r  said  she;  ''  I  may  yet  be 
able  to  repair  some  of  the  dieadM  evib  my 
ambition  and  vanity  haTe  caused.^ 

Bosenlein  approached  her  bed,  and,  but  ibr 
the  tone  of  her  yoioe,  he  could  neter  faaire 
imagined  that  the  pale  and  distorted  iestunsy 
the  sunk  and  lustreless  eyes,  whidi  he  now 
beheld,  were  those  of  the  proud  and  beantifid 
Duchess  of  Fondi. 

<^  You  are  surpnsed,^^  said  she ;  ^  yet  dds 
wreck  which  you  now  behold  is  not  oocaaioned 
solely  by  the  tenible  aoddent  which  buried  me 
for  nearly  twelye  hours  among  the  ruins  of  my 
castle ;  no,  before  that  event,  die  pangs  of  dis* 
appointed  ambition  had  preyed  en  my  onee 
robust  fiame,  and  extinguished  all  happineB 
from  my  heart :  yet,  what  do  I  say  ?•— liappineBB ! 
Oh !  that  indeed  I  have  never  known:  ^^^But  1 
am  wasting  the  Jwecioua  moments.     I  called  you 
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iK>t  to  listen  to  the  ocmfesticm  of  my  crime, 
as  a  warnings  your  poie  keart  does  not  re* 
quire  such  a  lesson,  Hwas  to  complete  my  own 
misery,  to  humble  my  stubborn  pride,  and,  if 
possible,  to  expiate  my  guilt  by  enduring  the 
torture  of  disdosing  to  you,  whose  good  opinion 
I  value  most,  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  my 
crimes*  I  loved  you,  Rosenlein,  yes,  I  loved 
you  more  than  aught  beneath  the  sun ;  to  irin 
your  heart  I  would  have  sacrificed  my  deaxest 
and  most  cherished  wishes ;  that  could  not  b&«— 
you  loved  another,  and  again  I  plunged  head- 
long into  guilt,  and  jealousy  induced  mt  to 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  revenge.  It  was  I 
who  formed  the  fiendish  plan  of  causing  the 
innocent  Bertha  to  appear  guilty  of  having  mur- 
dered the  poor  young  King.  You  start !  yet, 
alas  1  this  is  but  a  triffing  part  of  the  wrongs 
I  endeavoured  to  heap  upon  her  devoted  head. 
Indeed  it  will  be  fortunate  if  she  &11  a  victim 
at  the  stake  for  this  supposed  murder,  before 
yet  greater  evils  assail  her.^ 

Here  the   Duchess  paused    for  breath,    and 
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Booenlem  trcmbled  widi  agosy  of  mpprclieiMmi 
on  Bertha^s  account.  Sbe  nsutled,  aodlicr 
pale  lips  trembled  vith  emotion. 

^'  Bosenlein,  yon  will  leom  to  cone  my  me- 
mory: I  cannot  proceed  fintber  till  yon  kai« 
eolenmly  promised  to  implore  the  Almighty  te 
have  pity  on  my  guilty  soul ;  I  ask  you  not  le 
foigiwy— alas  !  that  is  impossible ;  bnt  swear  that 
you  will  pmy,  oh  !  entieat  your  God  fbr  me. 
I  have  faith  in  your  pmyeis,  more  than  in  the 
thousands  of  masses  which  my  riches  could  pur- 
chase. Bertha,  thank  God,  is,  I  hear,  safest 
PenaQo;  return  thither  without  loss  of  time; 
Jure  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and  rest  not  an 
insiant  till  you  have  conducted  her  to  Droebeig^ 
then  deliver  her  to  •—  oh  !  for  oDurage  to  spedc 
the  word, — to  her  mother — ^to  the  Conntesa,  she 
is  Gairtdicf  heiress  of  Drosbeig !  Stay  1  cans 
me  not,—- it  was  not  I  who  toie  her  from  hir 
mother^s  embrace,  and  by  all  that  is  saoBed  I 
swear  that,  till  three  days  ago,  I  knew  not  she 
was  my  niece ;  though,  alas  t  I  knew  she  wv 
doomed  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  disappointed 
love,  and  to  fidl  a  victim  to  diabolical  revenge. 
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Tjbf^  Duress  then  itlated  to  Roaeoleui  all  the 
detaSa  of  BeirtWci  histoiy. 

«0  God!"  exdaimed  he;  <«  is  Budolf 
tben  indeed  the  xoonster  Werner  ?  and  has  that 
4w  fUAgelic  creature  bestowed  hev  best  affeeK 
lion,  and  devoted  her  innocent  and  confiding 
bmrt  to  such  «  wretch  ?^ 

The  Duchess  covered  her  fitce  with  her  hands* 
and  sobbed  with  the  agony  of  de^air.  She 
was  so  exhansted  that  she  had  scarcely  strength 
to  give  him  the  document  she  had  drawn  up, 
imi  which  Rosenlein  promised  never  to  make 
public,  unless  absolutely  necessary  for  the  re- 
i^mtion  of  Bertha's  rights;  he  then  endea- 
voured to  lead  her  thoughts  to  Ood,  and  to 
soothe  her  despairing  mind;  but  his  kind  in- 
tentions were  soon  intenrupted  by  Antonio,  who 
nidied  into  the  zoom,  exclaiming,  ^^  AH  is  lost ! 
alas!  the  offieen  of  justice  have  entered  the 
hoBfle»^ 

Antonio  was  quickly  followed  by  the  troops, 
whoidiowed  Hugh  de  Baux's  commission  to  anest 
the  Dueheas  of  Fondi  and  Count  Boeenlein 
aa  accused  of  high  treason,  and  being  accessory 
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to  the  Kiag^B  miuder.  Remtaaoe  was  utigdj 
uuseless,  and  they  submiited  to  tkrir  inefitdbfe 
fiite,  and  weie  conveyed  to  the  dungeons  of  St 
Elmo. 

The  tiagic  death  of  the  Dachesa,  who  espiied 
as  ahe  was  borne  to  the  lack,  and  Boaeaikb^f 
ieq>ite,  has  been  already  tehtted.     He  was  car- 
ried, with  Oiadnta  and  some  othen,  back  to  the 
prison  of  St.  Ehno.      On  that  very  ni^t  he 
was  infonned  by  the  exnlting  gaoler  of  Bertha^s 
captBre,  and  of  her  intended  executkm  on  the 
monow.      The  disclosures  of  the  Dudiess  had 
increased  tenfold  his  interest  for  Bertha.     She 
was  now  beyond  all  doubt   his  own  dear  lost 
Oabrielle,  the  beloved  child  of  his  adored  aunt, 
and  the  object  of  his  affection,  to  whom,  in  the 
days  of  boyish  enthusiasm,  he  had  sworn  etcnial 
loye :    when  he  thought  of  the  &te  that  mijghl 
await  her,  the  victim  of  the  abandoned  Wemec, 
and  of  his  fearful  accomplice,  he  felt  it  as  a  leUef 
to  hear  she  was  in  prison,  and  condemned  to  die ; 
she  would  thus  escape  the  suffering  of  knowiif 
that  her  beloved  Rudolf  was  the  most  woithlen 
of  mankind. 
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Rdeenleia  poBsed  the  night  in  fervent  prayer 
Air  her,  and  in  preparing  liiinaelf  to  render  up  his 
loul  to  God.  He  fett  some  consolation  at  the 
thought  that  thej  vould  suffer  the  same  death 
at  the  same  moment,  and  that  their  spirits  might 
be  united  in  a  better  world.  PoorGiacinta,  too, 
was  remembered  in  his  prayers,*— 4hat  true  and 
devoted  heart  which,  alas  !  loved  him  with  all  the 
tender  purity  of  a  first  affection.  Perhaps,  she 
also  would  be  thus  spared  by  a  kind  Providence 
from  many  trials  and  disappcnntments  which 
might  have  fitllen  to  her  lot  in  this  life. 

The.  next  morning,  the  turnkey  came  to  him 
with  a  woful  countenance,  and  said : 

^'  A  sad  misfortune  has  happened  to  disgrace 
the  prison  of  the  blessed  St.  Elmo.  The  devil 
came  last  night,  and  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
vigilant  guards  and  giiolers,  as  to  carry  off  that 
Gtennan  witch.  Bertha  Linden.^^ 

A  weight  of  apprehension  was  removed  from 
Kosenlein^s  mind  at  this  most  welcome  intelli* 
gence.  He  fi&ncied  he  had  been  quite  resigned 
to  her  sad  £GU;e,  but  now  hope  once  more  ani- 
mated his  heart,  and  he  inwardly  prayed  that 
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be  too  miglt  be  spared  to  protect  her,  and  anvrt 
some  of  the  dreadful  danger  with  which  she  wis 
surrounded.     Yet,  this  pleasing  train  of  thoughts 
was  not  of  long  duration ;  again  he  feared  that 
it  might  be  through  Winer's  agency  that  she 
had  escaped  a  cruel  death,  only  to  fall  into  a 
deeper  abyss  of  woe.     Rosenlein  had  foil  leisure 
to  ponder  over  these  painful  thoughts,  and  pic- 
ture to  his  mind  her  probable  iate ;  for  the  loag 
hours  of  that  day  passed  away  without  the  ex- 
pected summons  to  death.     In  the  eyening  be 
interrogated  the  gaoler  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
strange  delay.     The  man  informed  him,  to  his 
infinite  surprise,  that,  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  a  pardon  had  been  procured 
for  the  remaining  prisoners,   including  himself, 
Giacinta  and  others.     Whether  Bertha^s  power- 
ful appeal  had  influenced  the  mind  of  the  Duke 
cannot    be    known;    the  result,   however,  was, 
that  Charles  of  Durazzo  himself  came  on  the 
morrow  to  liberate  the  prisonen,  and  led  them 
to  the  Queen's  presence.     Joanna  was  gratelol 
to  Durazzo  for  ha^dng  accomplished  this,  and  so 
delighted  at  beholding  her  dear  Giadnta,  k4io 
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was  the  obIjt  lemaining  companion  and  friend  of 
ber  jouth,  that,  in  the  first  moment  of  joy,  she 
gmciouslj  pardoned  her  artful  brothei^in-law  for 
his  misconduct,  and  again  received  her  sister 
Maria,  whom  she  had  never  seen  since  her  un- 
lucky maniage. 

Rosenlein  remained  not  to  witness  the  joy 
which  this  reconciliation  gave  to  the  whole  court, 
and  to  all  ranks  of  the  people,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Empress  of  Constantinople  and  the  Ta- 
lanto  party ;  he  only  stayed  one  day  to  obtain 
a  private  audience,  and  bid  fitrewell  to  the  lovely 
and  interesting  Queen. 

Joanna  was  much  altered  since  Rosenlein  had 
last  seen  her.  Before  the  dreadful  murder  of  King 
Andrew,  her  countenance  was  expressive  of  happi- 
ness and  youth ;  her  step  was  buoyant,  and  a  smile 
of  confidence  and  affection  beamed  on  all  around. 
Now,  cares  and  sorrow  had,  as  it  were,  mar 
tured  her  whole  person,  and  developed  the  na- 
tural dignity  of  her  powerful  mind,  and  imparted 
a  new  chamcter  of  melancholy  solemnity  to  her 
beauty.  Rosenlein^s  principal  motive  in  request- 
ing a  private  audience,  was  to  ascertain  if  the 
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Queen  coold  nfaan  liim  nJicBe  Beactlia  liad  fle4 
•B  he  dftonght  it  poanUe  Jomm  miglti  baTe.oMr 
trived  that  ber  fiiTonrite  ahould  eaoqpe  ; .  boi  lie 
found  4he  Qaeen  ee  ignonuit,  and  almost  as  mack 
perplexed  on  tlie  subject  aa  bimael^  tboogh  she 
hinted  that  Prince  Louis  of  Taranto  might  knav 
somethings  as,  a  short  time  sinoe,  she  had  been 
Tisited  by  her  lojal  eansin,  cm  Bertha'*a  acooont 
Whikt  rekting  this  a  slight  blnsh  tinged  Joannals 
pale  cheek,  and  Rosenlein  fimdied  he  saw  a  tesr 
glistening  through  the  long  bmwn  ejrdaah  irhidi 
ovenhadowed  her  downcast  eyes.  There  was  a 
pause,  when  Rosenlein,  wishing  to  relieve  die 
Queen's  embanassment,  informed  her  of  tbe 
Duchess  of  Fondi^s  confession.  Joanna  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  the  surprising  detaiia» 
and  half  raising  h&  wasted  fonn  from  the  mourn* 
fill  couch,  she  bent  forward  and  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  hand.  A  ray  of  joy  beamed  for  aa 
instant  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  a  faint  smile  playtd 
round  her  beautiful  lips,  on  hearing  that  har 
fovourite.  Bertha,  was  indeed  the  lost  heiress  of 
Drosberg ;  but,  alas  !  this  joy  was  of  short  dela- 
tion, for  then  came  the  dreadful  diselesuie,  ^ 
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Rudolf  of  Lowensbeig,  tke  pretended  nTiour  of 
Bertha  from  Wemer^s  power,  was  himedf  diat 
dreaded  chief. 

Joanna  was  now  all  anxiety  that  Roeenlem 
should  depart  at  once  with  a  powerful  tecoit  to* 
wank  the  Tyrol,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  difr» 
eoYor  the  retreat  of  the  deer  innocent  girl,  who 
might  have  again  fiillen  into  the  outlaw^s  power. 
There  was  a  report,  too,  that  Wemer^s  dreaded 
band  had  returned  to  Oennany. 

The  Queen,  whose  speaking  countenance  de- 
noted extreme  anxiety,  extending  her  hand  to^ 
wards  Rosenlein,  said  **  Delay  not  an  instant ; 
hasten  to  Tyrol,  and  may  God^s  blessing  attend 
and  prosper  your  endeavours  to  save  the  un-» 
happy  girl !  If  you  find  your  dear  cousin,  give 
her  this  as  a  memorial  of  the  Queen,^ — and  she 
took  from  her  finger  a  ring  of  great  value, — '^  and 
tell  her  that,  though  all  the  world  conspired 
against  her,  and  there  was  startling  evidence  of 
her  guilt,  Joanna  never  for  an  instant  doubted 
her  virtue  and  affection/* 

Rosenlein  immediately  departed,  and  pursued 
his  journey  to  the  Tyrol.   But  we  must  not  leave 
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Naples  without  taking  some  notice  of  poor  Qhr 
einta,  who  once  more  found  henelf  restored  to  ha 
beloved  mistress ;  but  she  scarcely  valued  a  life 
which  had  been  so  miraculously  saved,  after  wit- 
nessing the  cruel  end  of  so  many  of  her  family. 
Her  only  remaining  relatives,  her  &ther.  Count 
Trelice,  was,  with  her  uncle.  Count  Eboli,  defend- 
ing themselves  in  their  strong  fortresses  against 
the  Queen^s  forces,«  and  poor  Oiacinta  daily  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  their  captivity  or  death.  The 
Queen  was  indeed  kinder  to  her  than  ever,  bat 
still  she  felt  how  solitary  was  her  lot,  how  londy 
was  her  position  in  the  court,  wheie  so  many  of 
her  family  once  had  been  high  in  office,  and  had 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour :  of  all 
these  friends  and  relatives  none  remained  except 

*  Tliey  were  afterwards  taken  and  executed  on  the  2Dd 
of  August,  1346,  and  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  the  others 
who  were  supposed  to  be  guilty,  Counts  Leonessa,  &c.  were 
also  executed. — Vilianif  Hist,  of  Naples. 

Charles  Artus,  Duke  of  Nocera,  and  husband  to  the  gay 
Princess  Maria  of  Sicily,  (the  Fiammetta  of  Boccacio,)  was 
mpposed  to  have  been  the  principal  instigator,  and  peN 
petrator  of  the  murder  of  poor  King  Andrew,  but,  from 
being  married  to  one  of  the  royal  family,  he  escaped  po- 
nishment. 
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the  child  of  her  dear  sister  Soncha.  When 
Rosenlein  left  the  Queen,  she  immediately 
summoned  Oiacinta,  and  informed  her  of  all 
that  had  be&llen  Bertha.  Though  the  poor  girl 
felt  that  this  intelligence  was  a  death-blow  to 
her  own  hopes,  which  she  had  hitherto  conti- 
nued secretly  to  cherish,  yet  she  sincerely  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  her  friend''s  happiness, 
should  Rosenlein  succeed  in  extricating  her  from 
all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  with  which  she 
was  surrounded. 

To  Oiacinta  the  world  was  now  a  dull  lifeless 
void,  for  to  her  it  had  lost  all  its  attractions. 
Yet  she  was  too  unselfish  to  give  way  to  de- 
spondency, while  there  was  still  any  duty  to  per- 
form, and  she  appeared  in  the  Queen'^s  presence 
lively  and  amusing  as  ever,  and  endeavoured  to 
reanimate  in  her  sovereign's  heart  the  hope  and 
joy  which  had  for  ever  fled  from  her  own.  And 
she  had  the  satis&ction  to  see  her  efforts  gradu- 
ally crowned  with  success ;  Joanna  felt  the  full 
value  of  this  only  remaining  friend  of  her  youth, 
daring  the  subsequent  year  of  darkness,  danger, 
and  misfortune. 

H   5 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

I  also  err'dy  in  orer  much  admiring 

Wbat  8«eiiMd  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  tbonght 

Ko  evil  iluist  attempt  thee. 

—Spirits  speak  but  to  our  thoughts  ; 
And  in  the  hues  or  sounds  of  grosser  things 
Tlieir  subtle  essence  folding,  through  our  sense 
Gbde  to  their  kindred  nature,  and  within 
This  dark  oiganic  veil  their  secrets  breathe ; 
And  hence,  (if  of  such  mysteries  the  rhyme 
Of  mortal  may  essay  developement, 
Unblamed,)  the  lightest  pulse  that  beats  throoghout 
These  elements,  may  to  the  world  unseen 
Our  being  bind  for  good  or  ill. 

Sethi** 

Ws  need  not  follow  Rosenlein  during  his  hiu- 
ried  jonmey  through  Italy.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  be  xeached  Verona,  and  hearing  tb** 
Wemer'^s  troops  were  encamped  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Tyrol,  he  assemUed  his  nttm^ 
roQs  vassals,  both  Italian  and  Tyiolese.     He  tiso 
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obtained  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Tjiol,  who  had  lately  married  the  pow- 
erful Duke  of  Austria.  Rosenkin  then  hastened 
to  Drosberg,  where,  to  his  infinite  surprise  he 
heard  that  Bertha  had  passed  only  a. few  days 
previously,  and  that  the  escort  which  had  con- 
ducted her  to  Innspruck  had  only  just  returned. 
Oveijoyed  at  the  intelUgenee,  he  waited  only 
to  embrace  his  aunt,  but  did  not  venture  to  in- 
form her  of  the  important  discovery,  lest  she 
should  have  the  misery  to  hear  that  her  long 
lost  Gabrielle  was  in  Wemer^s  power*  He  even 
withstood  and  evaded  the  pressing  and  anxious 
inquiries  of  the  old  nurse  Ziller,  who,  from  the  first 
moment  she  saw  him,  did  not  cease  to  talk  of 
Bertha,  and  of  the  remarkable  fondness  of  the 
Countess  for  that  beaiutiful  girl. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  yet  he  would  not 
wait  even  for  his  troops  to  rest,  but  marched 
all  night,  and  soon  after  sunrise,  crossed  the 
Brenner,  and  beheld  the  distant  towers  of  Inn- 
ajmick.  With  a  beating  heart,  he  still  mged 
his  troops  onwards,  but  they  soon  met  with  un- 
expected resistance.  In  passing  through  a  nar* 
row  defile,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  black 
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warriars  bearing  Wemer^s  dieaded  emblem  upon 
their  shiekU.  Wild  shouts  were  heard  ib  the 
distance,  and  in  a  few  .  momenta,  alaim-iref 
were  burning  on  the  surronnding'  moHntains. 
More  troops  came  pouring  in  upon  Hoaenlein, 
while  large  rocks  and  stones  were  hnrled  finMn  the 
heights  upon  his  surprised  followers.  Wemer  had, 
probably,  been  informed  by  some  of  his  nvmeroos 
spies  of  the  intended  attack,  and  with  his  usial 
forethought  and  sagacity  was  prepared  for  re- 
sistance. Rosenkin  was  confirmed  by  all  in  his 
apprehension  that  Bertha  had  fidlen  into  the 
outlaw^s  hands,  and  detennined  to  save  her  or 
perish.  He  rallied  his  dismayed  troops,  and  in* 
formed  the  band  of  Drosbergers,  (which  had  hasti- 
ly assembled  the  preceding  evening  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition,)  that  they  were  now  fighting 
for  their  lost  Gabrielle,  their  own  Countess,  the 
last  of  her  race,  whom  Werner  had  basely  tora 
from  the  castle  when  a  child.  These  words  act- 
ed like  magic  on  the  fai Aful  vassals ;  they  shout- 
ed their  loud  war-cry,  and  rushed  forward  with  a 
bravery  which  nothing  could  resist,  and  their  ef- 
forts were  nobly  seconded  by  the  other  troops. 
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'  The  Wereeiites,  who  vexe  much  superioir  in 
Biunbera,  made  an  obstinate  and  coungeona  resiat-* 
anoe,  and  Rosenletn  iiraa  doomed  to  soe  manj  of 
hia  bravest  wam<tts  fall  aroand  him :  still,  how* 
eTer»  his  troope  continued  steadily  to  advance, 
and  though  every  instant  their  ranks  grew  thinner 
and  thinner,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  termination  of  the  nanow  pass.  But  here 
new  difficulties  awaited  them*  The  Wemerites^ 
though  deftated  in  their  first  object,  did  not 
despair ;  they  received  a  reinforcement,  and  the 
combat  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  in  the 
plain,  where  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Wer* 
nerites  now  gave  them  a  decided  advantage.  Sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  little  hope  seemed  left  for 
Rosenlein  and  his  brave  companions,  who  still 
struggled  forwards  with  the  energy  which  courage 
sometimes  borrows  from  despair. 

But  where  was  the  unconscious  object  of  this 
fearful  contest,  the  fiur  Bertha,  whom  we  left 
on  the  way  to  the  chapel,  attired  in  bridal  array  ? 
She  M9A  preceded  by  the  young  convent  girls, 
who  strewed  flowers  before  her  steps,  and  the 
nuns,  headed  by  their  delighted  abbess,  accom* 
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ptnied  the  joyfid  proocMioii.  In  the  timpd.  & 
ptofeskm  of  WAX  tofehe»  ritilled  by  their  iighi  the 
glare  of  sniMhine  which  peeeiiatad  Plough  the 
ptiBted  glasB  vmdowB.  Berthevis  almoat  far* 
wildered  by  her  emotions,  and  itwBB  not  ti]I  dbe 
beheld  Rudolf  standing  b  j  the  altaor^  sttiied  with 
the  apkndonr  seitable  to  his  laak,  and  rcgaifiiig 
her  irith  a  eoantennnoe  expienTe  of  the  moat 
doYoted  affsetion  and  exidfeiition,  that  she  felt 
leairmned  and  happy,  and  fbigot  the  Ledjef 
Sahim,  and  all  her  cares. 

Rudolf  advanced   to  meet  her  thiovgh   the 
crowded  chnrch;  his  step  was  lofty,  and  hkut 
majestic^  but  the   commanding  atemnesa  of  hia 
brow  was    softened   by   a   melancholy    exprea* 
sion  as  he  gaaed  on  the  beantifnl  girl,  whose 
speaking  countenance  told  him  how  ardently  Iw 
was  beloved.     There  seemed  a  alight  hesitatioB 
in  his  manner,  and  he  pressed  his  hand  with 
emotion  to  his  forehead  ;  but  at  that  moment  a 
loud  laugh  was  heard,  and  the  Lady  of  Sahim 
advanced,  seized  his  hesitating  hand,  and  and  ia 
a  low  unearthly  voice,  ^*  Remember  !^^    His  eyis 
flashed  fire  at  the  sound,  hia  proud  lip  quiveied, 
and  his  tall  figure  looked  even   more  nugealic 
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than  befine.  He  advanced  towards  Bertba  wilh 
a  loftj  aad  detarmined  air,  tlien  suddenly  Baok 
on:  one^  hnee  and  took  her  hand«  but  she  Mi. 
that  his  trembled.  Strange  sonnds  and  criesu 
were  now  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the 
Lady  of  Salum  whispered  some  words  in  Rn<- 
doirs  ear.  He  started  op,  and  with  almost  a 
fbrodous  countenancCf  impetnoasly  dn^iged  Ber* 
tfaa  to  the  altar ;  —  she  eonld  scarcely  stand,  so 
dreadMly  was  she  teirified  by  the  appeaiaace 
of  the  Lady  of  Salum.  Howeyer,  she  kept,  her 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  Budolfsi  hoping  to  Snd 
relief  and  consolation  in  him ;  but  his  strange 
emotion,  and  the  nolent  feelings  depicted  on 
his  countenance,  added  to  her  perplexity;  yet 
she  felt  some  consolation  to  behold,  through  all 
these  conflicting  passions,  the  unvaried  expres* 
sion  of  tendemeas  and  love. 

They  knelt  before  the  altar,  and  the  solemn 
service  began :  the  choristers  chanted  the  hymn 
of  praise,  but  the  Lady  of  Salum'^s  wild  laugh 
sounded  in  Bertha^s  ear  above  the  sacred  music 
The  jmest,  who  had  been  kneeling  at  Uie  altar^ 
rose,  approached^  and  taking  Bertha^s  hand, 
was  about  to  join  it  with  Rudolfs,  when  a  cmsh 
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was  heard,  and  an  armed  multitude  rushed  into 
the  church.  Rosenlein,  covered  with  dust,  stood 
before  them,  his  fi&ce  pale  as  death  with  anxiety 
and  fear. 

^'  Hold  !^^  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder ; 
^^  thank  Ood  I  am  yet  in  time  to  save  yoa 
from  pledging  your  fiiith  to  the  outlaw  Werner,'" 
and  he  clasped  Bertha  in  his  arms. 

The  Lady  of  Salum  uttered  a  loud  and  fearftil 
shriek  ;  Rudolf,  or,  as  we  may  now  call  him  by 
his  proper  name,  Werner,  flew  to  extricate  his 
bride  from  Rosenlein^s  arms ;  but  he  was  seised 
by  a  dozen  brave  Drosbeigers,  whose  joyful 
shouts  rang  through  the  chapel,  ^^  Long  live 
our  noble  Countess,  the  Lady  Gabrielle,  and 
her  deliverer.  Count  Rosenlein  !*" 

Bertha,  for  a  moment,  closed  her  eyes,  and 
lost  all  consciousness,  when  she  heard  Rosenlein 
pronounce  the  awful  name  of  Werner ;  on  again 
recovering  her  senses  she  beheld  her  intended 
husband  disarmed  and  surrounded,  his  proud 
features  expressing  the  direful  passions  of  hatred, 
despair,  and  revenge  ;  the  Lady  of  Salum,  moving 
to  and  fro,  was  shrieking  wildly ;  suddenly  she 
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drew  a  dagger  from  beneath  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  and  was  advancing  towards  Bertha,  when 
she  was  arrested  by  one  of  Rosenlein^s  band; 
but  her  aged  arm  seemed  endowed  with  super- 
natural strength, — she  shook  off  her  assailant^  and 
again  rushed  on  Bertha,  who  was  still  supported 
by  Rosenlein  ;  the  fatal  dagger  was  already  close 
to  her  victim's  heart,  when  Werner,  with  a 
giant's  strength,  broke  from  his  guards,  and 
seizing  the  old  hag  with  impetuosity,  dashed 
her  to  the  ground ;  then  with  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  he  knelt  before  Bertha. 

**  Gabrielle  of  Drosberg/'  said  he,  "  you  see 
kneeling  in  sorrow  at  your  feet,  the  proudest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  worthless  of  mankind, 
Duke  Wemer,^-he  has  deceived  you  in  all  but 
his  love.'*' 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  warrior's  eye ;  but, 
as  if  ashamed  at  having  indulged  a  momentary 
weakness,  he  started  up,  and  glancing  with  an 
expression  of  deadly  hatred  on  Rosenlein,  he 
said,  "  The  Lady  Gabrielle  need  fear  no  wrong 
from  me ;  she  is  the  only  being  on  earth  I  ever 
have,  or  ever  can  love ;  'twould  have  been  well 
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ton  the  peace  of  maxikHid  liad  we  been  tuM, 
ton  then  her  God  would  have  been  my  6<i4 
her  faith  would  have  been  mine.  Yon^  Covst 
Roaenlein,  have  prevented  this,  «iid  upon  yem 
be  the  world^s  cnrse !  I  am  now  a  liioiiaaad  tinies 
more  than  ever  the  *  enemy  of  God,  of  pity,  tad 
of  mercy.*^^  With  a  slow  and  majestic  step  be 
turned  firom  them,  and  proceeded  through  tbe 
aisle :  the  bmve  troops  who  filled  it  w«re  so 
struck  with  his  commanding  air,  that  they  did 
not  attempt  to  impede  him,  and  that  won- 
derful being  left  the  church,  unmolested  hj 
the  numerous  enemies  with  which  he  was  soi- 
rounded. 

"  Pursue  him  !  ^  cried  Rosenlein,  but  it  wai 
too  late,  Werner  had  joined  his  scattered  fol- 
lowers, and  they  soon  disappeared  among  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  Berth&'s 
agonised  feelings  during  this  trying  scene.  Her 
first  impulse  had  been  to  disbelieve  Rosealett 
when  she  heard  him  declare  that  her  adortd 
Rudolf  was  the  dreaded  outlaw,  whose  vezy  &aiD9 
she  had  been  taught  fix>m  infiincy  to  abhor.    But 
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wjb^y  afiber  haTUig  laved  her  from  the  dagger  of 
the  Lady  of  S«ilum»  his  own  lips  made  the  &tai 
docIariitioD)  every  hope  ma  for  ever  gone,  and 
4giun  she  s^k  into  total  inaensibility.  When 
the  wretched  girl  recovered  her  aenses,  she  found 
herself  in  the  recepti<Mi-nx»n  of  the  convent, 
still  supported  by  Rosenlein,  while  Roailda  and 
lischen  were  applying  remedies  and  robbing  her 
cold  hands. 

**  Rudolf !  Rudolf !''  she  wildly  cried ;  «  why 
is  he  gone  ?  where  am  I P^  and  as  the  dreadful 
truth  flashed  upon  her  mind,  she  again  fainted. 

Rosenlein^s  anxiety  for  Bertha  was  so  great, 
that  he  forgot  the  Lady  of  Salum,  that  revenge- 
ful and  dreaded  being,  the  origin  of  the  poor 
girl's  misfortunes.  He  now  saw  the  necessity 
to  ascertain  her  fate,  and  consigning  Bertha, 
for  a  few  moments,  to  Lischen's  care,  returned 
to  the  church.  He  penetxated  with  some 
difficulty  through  the  dense  crowd  which  still 
surrounded  the  altar ;  but  the  object  of  his  search 
had  disappeared,  nor  could  any  of  the  bystanders 
give  the  slightest  information  as  to  what  had 
become  of  the  Lady  of  Salom ;  he  thought  she 
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could  scarcdy  hiiYe  survived  the  shock  she  hi 
received  when  Werner  threw  her  with  ao  mwl 
violence  on  the  ground,  and  yet  she  had  bcfo 
able  to  leave  the  chureh,  and  that»  too,  app 
rently  without  assistance.  Rosenlein  was  mud 
annoyed  that  his  search  had  proved  fruitless, 
for  he  could  not  but  feel,  that  so  long  as  tint 
mysterious  being  lived,  she  would  never  cose 
to  conspire  against  Bertha.  Thia  ccmvidioB 
increased  his  solicitude  for  the  dear  girl,  and  be 
was  resolved  to  watch  over  her  safety  with  qb- 
ceasing  care. 

For  many  days  Bertha  was  alarmingly  ill,  uid 
raved  continually  about  Werner,  and  often,  in 
her  delirium,  reproached  Rosenlein  for  haviii; 
destroyed  her  happiness;  but  Lischen  (vhoee 
skill  had  already  been  of  so  much  use)  sg^ 
exerted  her  utmost  efforts  with  more  devotion 
than  ever,  for  she  had  the  happiness  to  know 
that  her  invalid  was  her  own  liege  lady,  the  re^ 
Countess  of  Drosbeig. 

Poor  Lischen  had  not  been  without  ^^ 
share  of  suffering  during  the  last  eventful  dsj- 
About    an    hour   before    Wemer^s    appeannce 
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at  the  convent,  sbe,  with  Antonio,  had  been 
seized  by  a  troop  of  Wemerites,  and  carried  to 
their  camp  in  the  mountains.  There  she  im- 
mediately requested  to  be  conducted  to  the  Lady 
of  Anholtz,  whose  protection  had  been  of  such 
eminent  service  during  her  previous  captivity; 
to  her  consternation  and  surprise  she  was  now 
Informed,  by  the  rough  Captain  Max,  that  the 
Lady  of  Anholtz  was,  with  her  son,  imprisoned 
by  Werner  in  her  own  castle,  and  the  Duke 
was  to  marry,  on  the  following  morning,  the 
richest  heiress  of  Tyrol,  Gabrielle,  Countess  of 
Drosbeig;  the  cruel  Max  added,  with  a  sneer, 

• 

that  Lischen  was  now  more  fortunate  than  ever, 
as  the  Duke,  aware  that  she  was  a  &vourite  of 
the  future  Duchess,  had  appointed  her  to  super- 
intend the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  his 
bride  at  the  Castle  of  Andech.  Poor  Lischen 
was  utteriy  bewildered  and  dismayed  on  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  and  yet  she  could  not 
repress  a  feeling  of  delight  at  having  her  sus- 
picions confirmed,  that  Bertha  was  indeed  the 
lost  Gabrielle.  Then  again  she  was  driven 
to  despair  at  the  prospect  of  the  dreadful  suffer- 
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iBgB  which  mnsl  IW  to  her  rinfe  whM  unked  to 
such  a  heing  at  Wetner,  of  whose  ijnaxnj  wtA 
wiDton  croelty  she  hid  seen  m  manj  iisBiM 
imtanees  during  her  fonner  capttniy  in  his 
camp. 

Early  the  foUowmg  morning  Lischen  was 
phu!ed  in  a  litter,  and  conducted  towasfds  Ab- 
dech.  The  caTalcade  had  not  advanced  &r,  when 
suddenly  on  ahrm  was  given ;  the  troops  whid 
escorted  Lischen  galloped  ofF  to  the  asRStance 
of  their  comrades,  who  were  engaged  with  the 
followers  of  Rosenlein  on  the  heights  of  the 
Brenner;  Lischen  and  Antonio  were  thus  left 
ungaarded  on  a  mountain-path,  when<oe  they 
could  see  everything  that  passed.  The  de- 
lighted girl  jo3rfttlly  recognized  the  well-known 
banners  of  Rosenldn  and  Drosberg  struggling 
through  a  crowd  of  black  Wemerites  towards 
Innspruck ;  she  witnessed  the  fierce  confiiet  yrloA 
ensued,  and  Rosenlein^s  triumph  ;  then  LisdieB, 
followed  by' her  lover,  rushed  down  the  steep 
mountain,  and  reached  the  convrait  gates  at  the 
moment  the  proud  Werner  left  the  chapd 
with  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow  and  despair 
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oa  hid  usttftlly  stem  oonnteiiaiiiee.  She  could 
Qoaicely  Mieve  him  to  be  the  same  being  whom 
sbe  had  80  often  seen  under  the  influence  of 
Ke?enge  and  cruelty.  He  mounted  his  hoise» 
and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  rallied  his  dispersed 
followers.  Then  Lischen  saw  his  fiuse  again  sud- 
denly animated  by  its  usual  commanding  ex* 
pressioui  every  tnu:e  of  softer  feeling  vanished^ 
and  he  was  once  more  the  invincible  Werner. 

Bertha  at  last  recovered  her  health,  and  the 
violence  of  her  sorrow  and  disappointment  was 
in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the  prospect  of 
being  united  to  her  mother,  and  of  dedicating  the 
remainder  of  her  ezistenoe  to  that  most  interest- 
ing creature  :  nor  could  she  be  insensible  to  Ro- 
senlein^s  devotion  and  kindness,  after  the  first 
burst  of  grief  had  passed  away*  She  saw  how 
unjust  had  been  her  feelings  of  anger  towards 
him,  and  deeply  regretted  having,  by  w(»d  or 
thought,  given  a  mementos  pain  to  that  best 
and  noblest  of  beings.  There  was  something 
inexpressibly  touching  in  Rosenlein^s  manner  to* 
wards  her,  something  which,  in  die  language  of 
his  deep  earnest  eyes,  seemed  to  say,  "  Though 
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I  OKU  never  hope  to  win  your  love,  I  bqaj  jt^ 
have  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  watching  cm 
you  with  the  tenderness  of  a  brother !" 

Since  the  dreadful  event  whicli  had  save^ 
Bertha  from  a  fearful  destiny,  and  at  the  sune 
time  made  known  to  the  astonished  girl  her  rol 
name  and  high  rank,  Rosenlein  had  acmpQloittly 
avoided  to  appear  as  her  lover.  Indeed  hii 
sometimes  over-sensitive  feelings  of  ddieacyi  nr 
ther  prompted  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
^ver  wishing  to  possess  the  affections  of  one  who 
was  now  the  richest  heiress  in  TyroL  Tbk 
strange  feeling  would  have  driven  him  at  oocc 
from  her  presence,  had  not  anxiety  for  her  safely 
and  the  conviction  that  the  future  happiness  of 
his  dear  aunt  depended  upon  the  &te  of  her  only 
child,  caused  him  to  remain  to  soothe  her  snfe- 
ings,  and  when  her  health  was  sufficiently  restored 
to  bear  the  journey,  he  conducted  her  to  her  vo- 
ther^s  arms. 

'  Bertha,  or,  as  we  must  now  mil  her^  Gir 
hrielle,  bade  adieu  with  many  tears  to  RosiUs 
and  the  other  kind  nuns,  and,  escorted  by  Bo* 
leolein,  proceeded  towards  her  own  csade*    She 
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travelled  in  a  litter,  sunounded  by'  tKe  brave 
Drosbeigera  vho  had  been  so  instramental  in 
freeing  her  from  the-  outlaws  power,  and  who 
were  now  wild  with  joy  at  beholding  their  own 
lovely  Countess.  The  march  was  one  of  tri- 
umph ;  the  joyful  intelligence  preceded  them  to 
the  valley  of  Drosbezg,  and  the  whole  popu-- 
lation,  attired  in  festive  array,  came  several  miles 
to  welcome  their  Countess,  and  to  strew  flowera 
on  her  road  and  fill  the  air  with  joyful  accla^ 
mations.  Rosenlein  galloped  forward  to  prepare 
his  aunt,  and,  if  possible,  make  her  comprehend 
that  her  misfortunes  were  ended,  her  beloved  child 
restored.  At  first  she  shook  her  head  mourn*' 
fully,  but  when  he  led  her  to  the  room  whence 
the  little  Oabrielle  had  been  so  miraculously 
taken,  and  showed  her  the  trap-door  described 
by  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  which  led  by  a  secret 
passage,  cut  in  the  thick  walls,  to  the  river, — * 
when,  after  much  difficulty,  he  made  the  Coun* 
tess  comprehend  that  the  Baroness  Salum  had 
taken  away  the  young  Oabrielle,  and  cautiously 
informed  her  of  all  that  had  happened,  his  aunt  a 
eyes  beamed,  for  a  moment,  with  delight,  and 
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he  hoped  that  her  leason  yna  Tetnmixig;  brt 
these  gleams  were  transient,  and  again  At 
resumed  her  usual  ab  of  melancholy  abstxae- 
tion. 

Shouts  and  loud  sounds  of  triumphal  music 
were  now  heard,  and  Rosenlein  consigned '  her 
to  the  care  of  the  old  nurse  Ziller,  and  hastened 
to  receive  Gabrielle.  Rosenlein  had  ahrajB  in- 
dulged the  hope  that,  some  day,  his  beloved  annt^s 
reason  might  be  restored,  and  he  felt  that  now, 
if  ever,  would  be  the  time  for  the  dearest  wish 
of  his  heart  to  be  accomplished :  these  hopes  had 
been  sadly  diminished  by  the  appeanmce  of  his 
aunt  in  the  previous  conversation,  and  the  in- 
difierent  manner  in  which  she  had  listened  to 
the  vassaV  joyful  cries.  Oabrielle  was  so  over* 
come  by  her  feelings  as  Rosenlein  conducted 
her  towards  her  mother'*s  apiuiment,  that  she 
Was  obliged  to  lean  on  his  arm  for  support :  die 
now  felt  how  perfectly  familiar  to  her  mind  was 
every  part  of  the  old  castle,  and  was  surprised 
that,  during  her  fonner  visit,  she  should  have 
had  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  She  was  then 
really  again  to  see  that  dear  mother  whose  Imd- 
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ness  had  always  dwelt  <m  her  mind  like  a  pleaong 
dreamy  and  all  the  Bcenea  of  early  childhood  re- 
turned to  her  memory  with  wonderful  clearness. 
Her  play-fellow,  cousin  Albert,  ^^  Yes,  that  was 
his  name,**  said  she,  -bb  they  passed  through 
the  hall :  '*  are  you  indeed  the  same  who  wore 
a  green  velvet  dress,  and  carried  me,  one  day^ 
in  his  arms  along  yonder  cornice?*^  and  she 
pointed  to  that  which  surmounted  a  row  of  pillars 
at  the  end  of  the  great  hall ;  <'  how  my  dear 
mother  screamed  when  she  saw  us  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  position  !^ 

Rosenlein  remembered  the  circumstance  per* 
fectly,  and  enchanted  at  her  wonderful  recol* 
lection  of  him,  he  again  indulged  in  the  hope 
that,  by  this  or  some  similar  striking  circum- 
stance, his  aunt's  recollection  would  be  restored, 
and  that  she  would  be  convinced  of  the  ex- 
istence of  her  daughter.  He  advised  Gbibrielle 
to  point  out  the  gallery  and  cornice,  and  relate 
to  her  mother  what  she  remembered.  ^^  Oh, 
if  her  reason  could  be  restored  !^  he  eagerly 
exclaimed,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  supplication. 

With  beating  hearts  they  approached  the  apart- 
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nent  of  the  ConntesB;  Bcrtlia  was  so 
by  contending  emotions,  and  tke  anxiety  that  licr 
appeaxanoe  might  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  her 
mother,  that  she  could  scarcely  peianade  hosdf 
to  enter  the  room,  lest  her  hopes  ahonld  be  ex- 
tinguished. The  door  was  half  open,  and  the 
instant  the  Countess  caught  a  glimpse  of  Bcr* 
tha's  figure,  she  utteied  a  cry  of  joy,  and  ma* 
ning  forwards  threw  her  arms  round  the  trem- 
bling girl's  neck,  and,  holding  her  at  a  little 
distance,  for  some  minutes  gazed  steadily  and 
anxiously  in  her  fiice,  then  burst  into  teais. 
Old  ZOlar  uttered  iein  exclamation  of  deligbd 
for  the  Countess  had  never  shed  a  single  tear 
since  the  dreadftd  event  occurred  which  deprived 
her  of  her  last  child. 

^'  Dearest  mother,''^  said  Bertha,  throwing 
herself  on  her  knees ;  **  receive  your  lost  childf 
your  own  Oabrielle  !^ 

*^  My  child  !^^  said  the  Countess,  and  she 
knelt  at  Bertha'^s  side,  and  raised  her  grateful 
eyes  to  Heaven.  '^  God  be  praised,"  said  sbe, 
**  for  restoring  my  child,  my  darling  Ghibrielle  l"" 

Rosenlein   sank  on  his  knees    beside  theni) 
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and  united  bis  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  having 
granted  his  earnest,  unceasing  petition ;  he  had 
beard  the  voice  of  his  aunt  once  morC)  and 
he  savr  that  her  reason  vas  restored ;  it  was  an 
hour  of  pure  and  unmixed  happiness  to  all 
three.  Ghifarielle  forgot  all  her  past  sufferings 
and  misfortunes,  for  such  a  moment  must  com- 
pensate for  a  whole  life  of  misery. 
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£  di  noTO  i'udia  qaella  gioconda 
Stnma  armonia  di  canto  e  di  querele. 

Tasso. 

— —  like  that  lone  bird  which  from  loae  shade 
Pours  through  the  liye-loog  night  his  descaot  sweet. 
Thy  witching  strain  still  brokeB|  still  reucwed. 
The  darkest  hour  can  charm. 


There  is  probably  nothing  so  deligbtfiil  in 
tbis  world  as  to  be  advised  by  our  friends  to 
act  as  we  wish,  and  this  gratification  at  last  feD 
to  the  lot  of  Queen  Joanna  after  all  her  triik 
and  misfortunes.  Her  kingdom  was  still  in  ^ 
state  of  rebellion  and  anarchy ;  the  Duke  of  Da* 
razzo,  who  had  implored  her  pardon,  and  tender* 
ed  his  allegiance,  not  satisfied  with  the  subordir 
nate  part  he  was  obliged  to  support,  wished  to 
reign  himself.    Again  he  rebelled  and  eatened 
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into  negotiations  with  the  Queen'^s  other  brother* 
in-law,  and  her  most  deadly  foe,  King  Lonis 
of  Hungary,  who  was  on  his  road  to  Naples 
with  a  powerful  army.  In  this  emergency,  the 
Queen^s  council,  which  still  consisted  chiefly  of 
those  who  had  been  chosea  by  her  wise  gnind* 
ftther  for  their  talents  and  ability,  strongly 
urged  her  to  marry  some  powerful  and  valiant 
prince,  who  would  defend  her  kingdom  from  the 
threatened  attack,  and  it  appeared  to  them  that  no 
one  was  so  capable  of  doing  this  efl^ectually  as  the 
brave  and  accomplished  Prince  Louis  of  Taranto. 
His  mother,  the  Empress  of  Constantinople, 
died  in  the  preceding  year,  (1S46,)  without  see- 
ing the  slightest  chance  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  dearest  wishes,  for  Prince  Louis  had 
never  even  been  at  court  since  the  night  on 
which  Bertha  escaped,  nor  did  the  Queen  ever 
mention  his  name.  It  was  said  that  disappoint- 
ed ambition,  which  had  induced  the  Empress  to 
labour  so  hard,  and  stoop  so  low  as  to  engage 
in  the  plot  against  King  Andrew's  life,  had 
shortened  her  own.  She  was  justly  punished  for 
her  crimes  by  an  over-ruling  providence,  who 
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did  not  suffer  lier  to  li?e  till  the  next  jtv, 
when  her  son,  Prince  LouiBy  ifaa  unanimoiisif 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  lecommeoded  to  the 
Queen  for  her  husband  and  protector. 

Still  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  vaj 
of  this  union,  and  strange  to  say,  they  mgiatkd 
in  the  parties  themsel?es.     Though  Prince  Louis 
would  have  braved  death  for  his  adored  sove- 
reign in  the  field,  yet  he  was  too  mudi  ens^ 
moured  to  assume  courage  to  approach  her  as  a 
lover :  he  stood  more  in  awe  of  his  beautiful  coa- 
sin^s  eyes  than  of  the  lances  of  her  enemies.*   At 
last,  by  the  intervention  of  his  preceptor  and 
friend,  Nicholas  Acciajuoli,  he  was  persuaded  to 
return  to  court,  ^nd  after  a  few  months'*  delaji 
when  the  second   year  of  her  widowhood  was 
pearly  accomplished,  Joanna  consented  to  comply 
with  his  earnest  entreaties,  and  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  confessed,  gratified  the  dearest  wishes 
of  her  heart.      On  the  20th  of  August  1347f 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  the  dispenst- 
tion   of  the   Pope,  who    also  appointed  Lows 
regent  of  the  kingdom. 

•  See  Hiitories  of  Naples  by  CosUosoaiid  DeSsde. 
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The  royal  lovers  were  liot  allowed  much  time 
to  enjoy  their  felicity,  for  soon  after  their  union 
the  King  of  Hungary  entered  the  northern  states 
of  Naples  with  a  powerful  army,  and  terrified 
the  peasantry  by  an  ill-omened  standard,  on 
which  was  depicted  the  murder  of  his  brother. 
King  Andrew.  This  portentous  banner  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  chosen  band  of  mourners,  habited 
in  b^ack;  atid,  as  it  advanced,  was  joined  by 
numbers  of  disaffected  Neapolitans.  Notwith- 
standing the  panic  which  this  army  inspired.  Prince 
Louis,  by  his  wonderful  exertions,  assembled  at 
Capua,  a  force  sufficiently  numerous  to  stop  the 
Hungarians^  progress,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Du- 
razzo,  at  this  critical  juncture,  openly  declared 
in  &vour  of  the  enemy,  and  carrying  with  him 
an  immense  number  of  followers  and  friends,  de- 
serted to  the  King  of  Hungary.  Joanna  now 
thought  all  was  lost,  particularly  when  she  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  King  of  Hungary, 
in  answer  to  a  most  kind  and  conciliating  one 
she  had  written  :  it  ran  thus 

*^  Joanna,  your  former  irregular  life,  your  con- 
timuiig  to  retain  the  power  of  the  kingdom,  neg- 
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lected  vengeance,  and  jour  sabaequent  excoses, 
prove  you  to  have  participated  in  the  death  of 
your  huaband.  Remember  that  none  may  escape 
the  Divine  vengeance  due  to  such  enormoos  ini* 
quity.'* 

The  Queen  no  longer  felt  safe  in  Naples,  ibr 
such  was  the  treachery  that  prevailed,  it  was  impoa- 
BiUe  to  diatinguiah  her  friends  from  her  enemiea ; 
ahe  resolved  to  retire  with  her  hoaband  to  Pith 
vence,  and  endeavour  to  prove  her  innocence  as 
convincingly  to  the  Pope  aa  Vicar  of  God  ob 
earth,  as  it  waa  known  to  that  Ood  in  heaven, 
and  thus  to  force  the  whole  world  to  acknowledge 
the  utter  fidsehood  of  the  chaige  brought  against 
her.     Of  these  intentions,  Joanna  informed  her  «•• 
sembled  people,  and  at  the  aame  time  generously 
dedaied,  that  she  would  yield  up  her  rights  to 
save  the  lives  and  properties  of  her  subjects :  she 
urged  them  to  make  no  resistance,  but  to  ddivcs 
up  tihe  towers  and  castles  to  the  fierce  Hungamuu 
Her  eloquence,  her  beauty,  and  the  calaaness  of 
her  manner,  moved  the  assembly  to  tears ;  but  die 
bade  them  to  cast  away  despondency,  and  share 
with  her  the  cheerful  hope  she  felt  in  the  justice 
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of  Ood,  who,  she  could  not  doubt,  would  per- 
mit her  to  mftke  manifest  her  innocence  to  the 
world)  and  some  day  restore  her  kingdom  and  fair 
fiune* 

On  the  15th  of  January,  the  royal  pair  em* 
bttked  for  Provence,  when  the  shores  of  Naples 
were  crowded  with  her  subjects,  who  filled  the 
air  with  their  cries  and  lamentations,  and  pressed 
forward  to  catch  a  last  sight  of  their  lovely  and 
adored  sovereign.  The  severest  trial  which  Jo- 
anna had  now  to  sufier,  was  the  necessity  of  leav* 
ing  her  darling  child,  the  yonng  Carobert,  who,  by 
the  Pope^s  conmiand,  was  kept  strongly  guarded 
in  the  Castel  Nuovo.  As  Joanna  sailed  by  the 
castle,  she  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  her  infant, 
held  by  its  nurse  near  one  of  the  windows.  This 
sight  was  too  much  for  her  fortitude  to  bear,— - 
she  burst  into  tears ;  a  presentiment  whispered  to 
her  that  she  should  never  again  see  that  darling, 
that  only  pledge  of  Poor  Andrew^s  love ;  and  she 
was  right,  for  the  young  Carobert  died  some  yescra 
afterwards  in  Hungary,  whither  his  cruel  unele 
had  conveyed  him. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  hope  is  soon  kindled 
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ia  the  heazi,  eTe&  vlien  dicunMtaiieefl  foibode 
every  eril.     Joanna,  in  tke  midgt  of  ber  mi*- 
fortonefii  rajoyed  the  intoxicating  happinesa  of 
being  united  to  the  lover  of  ber  ehoioe — a  bap 
{linesa  which  fidls  to  the  lot  of  ao  few  moitaK 
and  aoaicely  ever  to  one  of  royal  bitth*     It  v» 
now  her  delightful  duty  to  love  the  being  ahc 
bad  always  admired  more  than  any  otber  ;  and, 
so  long  as  &te  would  not  sepacate  ber  from  him, 
she  could  courageously  brave  every  danger,  and 
she  indeed  cared  little  for  ^tber  crown  or  scep^ 
provided  she  could  retain  her  husband's  love. 

After  the  Queen^s  departure,  the  perfidioas 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  the  origin  of  all  these  Biii* 
fortunes,  was  treated  with  such  apparent  reeptti 
and  kindness  by  the  King  of  Hungary,  that 
Philip  of  Taranto,  and  some  otber  Princes  of  the 
royal  fiunily,  were  induced  to  declare  themadvei 
on  his  side.  Accompanied  by  numerous  di^ 
contented  nobles,  they  joined  King  Louis  al 
Aversa,  where  they  tendered  their  aU^[iaiic6> 
and  afterwards  were  invited  to  partake  of  a 
splendid  banquet.  To  this  invitaiion  theygkdly 
assented^  because,  according  to  the  laws  of  knight- 
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distant  manner,  or  tliat  the  WBty-  HungadaB 
suspected  that  a  man,  who  had  already  twice 
changed  sides,  might,  if  strongly  teiapted,  i9 
60  a  third  time,  can  never  be  known.  HoweTCZ^ 
the  historical  &ct  b,  that  the  King  suddenly 
changed  his  hitherto  kind  and  conciliating  co«ih 
tenance  into  an  expression  of  anger,  and  aaid 
with  a  stem  voice  to  Dumzzo,  ^^  Lead  us  to 
the  place  where  my  brother  Andrew  was  map- 
dercd."* 

The  guilty  conscience  of  Durazzo  was  terrified 
and  overwhelmed  at  these  words,  and  with  an 
embaicassed  countenance  and  &Uering  vdice,  he 
said,  ^*  Don^t  trouble  yourself  about  that ;  I 
never  was  there/'  -f* 

But  the  King  persisted  in  his  d^nand,  and 
hastily  arming  himself,  summoned  his  guards, 
and  obliged  the  Neapolitan  princes  and  nobles 
to  attend,  though  unarmed. 

On  airiving  at  the  Celestine  monastery,  they 
all  ascended  to  the  gallery,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Bertha's  turret-chamber,  where  the  dreadfid 
murder  had  been  committed.     Here  the  Kiog, 

•  See  Villani's  Histoiy.  f  Ibid. 
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witli  looks  of  fury,  said  in  a  thuDdering  voice 
to  the  unf<Mrtaiiate  Dmazzo,  *^  You  have  been 
a  fSuke  txaitor,  and  compassed  the  death  of  jour 
lord,  my  brother,  and  in  conjunction  with  your 
ttncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Perigord,  intrigued  at  the 
Papal  Court,  so  that,  at  your  request,  his  coro- 
nation, which  should  have  been  performed  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  was  delayed,  and  this 
delay  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  With  fraud 
and  deceit  you  obtain^  a  dispensation  from  the 
Pope  to  take  your  cousin  Maria,  his  sister- 
in-law,  to  wife,  in  order  that,  by  the  death 
of  Andrew  and  ^  the  Queen  Joanna,  his  wife, 
you  might  become  King.  You  have  been 
also  in  arms  against  us  with  the  traitor  Louis 
of  Taranto;  that  rebel  who  has  done  as  you 
have  done,  and  with  fiaud  and  sacrilege  has 
married  that  iniquitous  and  adulterous  woman, 
traitress  to  her  King  and  husband,  our  ill- 
fated  brother;  it  is  therefore  fitting  that  you 
should  die  in  the  place  where  you  so  cruelly 
caused  his  death.""  * 
At  these  words  Durezzo^s  courage  utterly  fitiled 

•  ViUani. 
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him,  he  lost  every  hope,  and  could  only  stamiDer 
out  a  few  words,  endeavouring  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence  and  implore  mercy.  Who  wonld  have 
recognized  in  his  cringing  and  dejected  coiaite- 
nance  the  haughty  and  proud  Durazzo,  who  bad 
80  lately  left  Naples  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
train  of  in&tuated  nobles.  His  incoherent  words 
only  increased  the  King's  anger;  Louis  wooM 
listen  to  no  arguments  or  persuasions,  and  sud- 
denly he  produced  some  letters  in  Duiazso's 
hand-writing  to  Charles  Artus,  Duke  of  Noceia,  ^ 
cx)ncerting  the  murder  of  Andrew,  and  sealed 
with  his  customary  seal. 

"  How  can  you  excuse  yourself?"  said  the  infii- 
riated  King,  while  his  hand,  which  held  the  &tal 
papers  close  to  Durazzo^s  &ce,  trembled  with  xag^ 
He  did  not  allow  his  prisoner  an  instant  either 
to  examine  or  disown  the  documents,  but  caSed 
forward  Baron  Haken,  who,  wonderful  to  relate, 
was  not  intoxicated.  The  Baron  squinted  at 
Durazzo  with  a  savage  leer,  while  his  white  mus* 
tachios  were  twisted  into  a  grin  of  exultation) 
then  grasping  a  dagger  which  he  had  concealed 
under  his  robe^  with  a  laugh  of  gratified  malice, 
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stabbed  the  unanned  Durazzo  in  the  breast.  Thus 
was  Durazzo  destined  to  end  his  life  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  unfortunate  Andrew  had  suffered* 
The  stem  King  Louis  looked  on  till  he  saw 
his  wretched  victim  expire,  then,  turning  to. 
Baron  Haken,  who  stood  puffing  and  blowing 
after  his  unusual  exertion, 
'  "  'Tis  well,*"  said  he ;  "  the  traitor  Durazzo 
has  perished  by  the  hands  of  a  fitting  execu* 
tioner.  I  have  till  now  spared  jour  life,  though 
I  knew  you  were  also  concerned  in  the  foul 
plot  against  my  brother,  and  that  a  duke- 
dom was  to  have  been  your  reward :  you  shall 
now  receive  your  due.  Ho  !  guards,  seize  the 
rebellious  villain,  and  hang  him  out  of  this  win- 
dow.'^ 

These  commands  were  instantly  obeyed,  and 
Haken's  unwieldy  and  bloated  body,  covered 
as  it  was  with  Durazzo's  blood,  swung  in  a  few 
moments  a  lifeless  corpse,  a  disgusting  and  ter- 
rific proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  court  &vour. 

The  young  Duchess  of  Durazzo,  who  had 
only  just  attained  her  eighteenth  year,  was  in<^ 
formed  of  her  husband^s  tragical  death,  and  at 
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the  same  moment  of  the  triumphanl  advance  oC 
the  King  of  Hungary.    She  had  seasoelj  time 
to  escape  from  Castel  Nuovo,  before  the  crnel 
conqueror  entered  its  gates.    Alone,    and   dfr> 
sorted  by  all  her  former  friends,  and  eanying  hct 
two  young  children  in  her  arms»  the  Duchess 
sought  temporary  security  in  a  neighbouring  con- 
▼eat,  whilst  strict  search  was  made  for  her  by 
the  tyrants   order.      Her  condition   was   most 
pitiable :  she  had  fondly  loved,  and  blindly  con- 
fided  in  her  husband,  whose  murdered  remains 
lay  still  onburied  in  the  &tal  garden  of  Aversa : 
added  to  her  misfortunes,  she  was  soon  to  giro 
birth   to  another  child,   and  where  could  ^ 
fly  for  safety  and  protection  ?     The  poor  Dnchesi 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  seeking  the  Queen 
her  sister,  who  had  already  twice  so  geneioudy 
pardoned,  and  kindly  received  both  her  and  her 
rebellious  husband,  a  generosity  which  had  been 
returned  with  such  base  ingmtitude  on  the  part 
of  Durazzo,  as  to  force  Joanna  to  abandon  her 
kingdom  and  country.     Ah  !  must  she  again  be 
obliged  to  throw  herself  and  helpleas  chtldien  on 
the  mercy  of  that  ix\jured  sister  ?     But  there  was 
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no  dioioe  left,  and  she  resolved  to  attempt  the 
journey  to  Provence,  though  it  was  doubtful, 
in  her  present  weak  state,  if  she  would  live  to 
readi  it.  However,  all  difficulties  and  hard* 
ships  were  miraculously  overcome,  and  the  young 
Princess  again  found  shelter  and  protection  in  the 
aims  of  her  foigiving  sister. 

The  state  in  which  she  found  Joanna  was  very 
difibrent  from  what  she  had  expected,  for  she 
stood  almost  as  much  in  need  of  consolation  as 
hiNself.  The  emissaries  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary had  shown  equal  activity  in  Provence  as 
in  Naples,  by  spreading  injiuious  reports  of  the 
Queen'^s  conduct;  and,  moreover,  they  affirmed 
that  she  intended  to  sell  Provence  to  the  King 
of  Fiance,  in  order  that  she  might  be  better  en- 
abled to  prosecute  the  war  with  Hungary.  The 
ancient  nobility  of  Provence,  (the  proudest  in 
Europe,)  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  their 
own  race  of  princes,  could  not  endure  the  idea 
of  this  transfer,  and  therefore  they  determined 
to  prevent  it  by  the  imprisonment  of  Joanna,  at 
Aix,  in  the  palace  of  her  ancestors.  It  was  in 
this  gloomy  solitude  she  was  found  by  her  wi- 
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dowed  sister.  Tkis  moat  tiaexpeoted  cs^ptiirity 
would  have  been  less  irksome  to  the  Qnee9« 
hsd  she  not  been  separated  ftom  her  adoied 
husband,  Prince  Louis*  whO|  accompanied  by 
Nicholas  Acdajouli,  was  visiting  Tuscany  and 
other  courts,  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to 
interest  them  in  fiivour  of  his  beautiful  Queea. 

Joanna  was  extremelj  hurt  and  disappointed 
at  the  reception  she  had  met  with  from  ber  gal* 
lant  Proven9al  subjects.  She  was  not  evea  per- 
mitted to  go  and  plead  her  cause  before  the  Pope 
at  her  own  aij  of  Avignon,  and  was  utterl j  at 
a  loss  what  coune  to  pursue.  No  intelligence 
or  communication  ftom  without  was  allowed  to 
reach  her,  and,  therefore,  she  knew  not  that 
Prince  Louis  had  successfull j  retunied  firam  his 
mission,  and  that  her  kinsman  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  with  some  other  powerful  princes,  were 
toming  to  Provence,  witii  the  chivalrous  intraticm 
of  assisting  her  to  regain  her  liberty  and  &ir 
fiime.  On  their  amval_  these  Princes  soon  suo 
ceeded  in  convincing  the  Provencal  Barona  of 
their  eiror.  The  lojal  nobility  of  Pr^rence, 
whose  innate  affection  for  their  liege  Countess, 
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port  of  joj  she  heaid  annoniioed  by  the  <^aa- 
berlain,  on  one  of  her  reception-dajB,  the  oamet 
of  the  two  Cottntesses  of  Drosberg  and  Cowil 
Roeenlein.  Oiacinta  foigot  all  rules  of  etiqueUe, 
and  actual!  J  flew  into  the  arms  of  her  dear  fiiend. 
It  was  nearly  three  years  since  Bertha  had  eacuped 
from  her  prison  at  Naples.  She  had  now  at- 
tained her  twentieth  year,  and  was  hi  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever. 

After  Joanna  had  tenderly  embraced  her  dear 
Maid  of  Honour,  she  joyfully  extended  her  hand 
to  the  Dowager  Countess.  The  Queen  had 
heard  of  her  recovery,  but  she  scarcely  expected 
to  see  so  beautiful  and  young  a  penoiu  The 
Countess  of  Drosbeig'^s  appearance  showed  thaty 
though  she  had  suffered  in  early  life,  the  last 
three  years  of  perfect  h^piness  had  removed 
all  traces  of  care  and  sorrow  fix>m  her  intoest* 
ing  countenance. 

Rosenlein  also  appeared  so  happy,  and  occa- 
sionally cast  such  exulting  and  rapturous  glances 
towards  the  younger  Countess,  that  Joanna  aus* 
pected  he  was  about  at  last  to  obtain  the  dealest 
wish  of  his. heart*     Thoie  was,  howerer}  no  tune 
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for  <}tiestionS)  other  distinguished  foreigneis  came 
orotrding  forwards  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
benntiful  Queen.  Giacinta  remained  near  her 
dear  young  friend^  and  enjoyed  a  long  and  de- 
lightful conversation.  She  could  now  behold 
Rosenlein  without  embarrassment ;  the  misfo> 
tunes  of  her  &mily  had  for  some  time  so  pain- 
fally  engrossed  her  mind  as  to  extinguish  any  re- 
maining spark  of  love  in  her  heart.  She  observed 
with  sincere  joy  that  Bertha  now  returned  Rosen- 
lein^s  glance  of  expressive  tenderness  with  more 
than  a  sister^s  love. 

The  momentous  day  appointed  for  the  trial 
of  the  Queen  was  at  length  approaching,  a 
day  to  which  not  only  those  immediately  in- 
terested, but  the  whole  of  Provence,  indeed  the 
entire  civilized  world,  looked  forward  with  intense 
anxiety ;  every  passion  was  awakened,  every  feel- 
ing of  the  human  heart  was  called  into  action. 
The  immense  stake  depending  on  that  day^s 
decision,  the  anxiety  of  friends,  the  hope  of 
enemies,  rendered  the  night  preceding  the  15th 
of  March,  1S48,  a  sleepless  one  to  the  many 
thousands    whom  various    motives    of   interest 
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and  curiosity  had  aasembled  in  the  neigliboar- 
hood  of  Avignon;  and  when  all  felt  thus 
anxious,  what  must  have  been  the  fbelings  of 
Bertha,  devoted  as  she  was,  in  heart  and  soul, 
to  her  royal  mistress.  Though  she  knew  how 
necessar J  repose  was  to  her,  to  give  her  strength 
to  go  through  the  trying  scenes  of  the  moirow ; 
yet  in  vain  did  she  attempt  to  sleep ;  the  all* 
absorbing  idea  was  ever  present  to  her  imagina- 
tion. 

Of  the  Queen^s  perfect  innocence  she  was 
fully  convinced;  she  was  too  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  feelings  of  that  pure  and 
innocent  mind,  to  permit  her  for  a  moment 
to  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  but  then 
she  felt  that  even  this  perfect  innocence  was 
no  security  against  condemnation;  she  shud- 
dered at  the  reflection  that,  in  her  own  case, 
it  would  have  availed  nothing,  and  if  the  almast 
miraculous  means  of  escape  had  lailed,  she  would 
have  been  inevitably  dragged  to  execution.  Sie 
knew  that  the  Queen'^s  enemies  had  been  tm-* 
ploying  every  means,  that  malice  and  cupi3ity 
could  suggest,  to  exdite  a  prejudice  agdnit  her; 
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The  cwrtigt  of  Queen  Joaima  wm  hoBiuki 
in  the  extreme,  and  ahe  entered  AvignoD.  vidi 
the  triiunph  of  a  conqueior.  Her  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  that  air  of  majesty  for  vhkh 
she  was  so  eminently  remarkable,  weie  still  tax- 
ther  increased  by  the  qplendour  of  her  dren^  and 
as  she  rode  on  her  superUy  caparisoned  steed 
through  the  streets  of  Avignon,  in  the  midst 
of  a  magnificent  tmin  of  conitierB  and  atten- 
dants, the  shouts  of  the  assembled  thousands 
did  homage  to  her  beauty,  and  prodaimed  tbe 
general  conviction  of  her  innocence ;  indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  look  on  that  fine  open  eonn- 
tenance,  to  behold  the  sweet  smile  with  niaA 
she  acknowledged  the  enthqsiastie  boist  of  feel- 
ing  in  her  favour,  and  harbour  the  slightest 
suspicion  against  her. 

Clement  the  Sixth,  one  of  the  most  acoom- 
plished  Princes  of  his  time,  omitted  nothing 
which  could  add  importance  and  solemnity  to 
the  proceedings,  and  when  Bertha  beheld  him 
in  Ids  splendid  robes,  as  he  sat  in  his  choir 
of  state,  president  of  that  august  court,  com^ 
posed  of  princes  and  nobles  firom  every  pail 
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of  Europe,  she  trembled*  and  anxiously  looked 
towards  tke  Queen,  but  took  coniage  when  she 
saw  nothbg  in  that  expressive  &oe  to  indicate 
an  absence  of  the  self-possession,  upon  which  so 
much  depended. 

The  result  of  that  important  trial  was  to 
declare  the  Queen  ^*  not  only  innocent,  but  above 
the  suspicion  of  guilt/^*  It  maj  be  imagined, 
that  among  the  jojrful  multitudes,  no  one  hailed 
with  such  delight  as  did  Bertha,  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  acquittal  which  the  judges  pro- 
nounced. Now  was  her  happiness  indeed  com- 
plete-—all  past  suiFerings,  all  sorrows  were  for- 
gotten. 

Rosenlein  at  length  succeeded  in  the  object 
of  his  dearest  wishes,  and  obtained  the  promise 
of  her  hand.  After  a  short  time  passed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fetes  given  in  honour  of  the 
Queen^s  acquittal,  and  in  witnessing  the  prepa- 
rations for  Johanna^s  departure  for  Naples, 
Bertha  returned  to  the  Tyrol ;  and  there,  in  the 

*  This  trial  is  described  in  a  very  able  manner  io  **  Tlie 
Life  of  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples/'  a  work  of  great  interest 
and  merit 

X  2 
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beloved  home  of  her  early  days,  her  mamage 
with  Rosenlein  was  solemnized.  Their  hap- 
piness was  never  afterwards  inteirupted  by  the 
"  Black  Lady  of  Salumr  who  bad  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  over  Botha's  fate.  Of 
that  mysterious  being  nothing  more  was  heard, 
but,  from  some  fragments  of  a  black  dress  found 
among  the  rocks  near  Drosbeig,  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  she  had  perished  in  its  torrent. 


THE 
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AN  OLD  CLERGYMAN'S  TALE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

So  you  really  wish  me,  dear  Alicia,  to  turn 
author  at  Bixtynseyen  years  of  age  —  I  who  never 
wrote  anjrthing  but  sermons  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life !  and,  moreover,  you  want  me  to  write 
to  put  you  in  good-humoor  with  the  world.    A 
young  creature  like  you,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  beauty,  health,   and  every  earthly  blessing, 
wishes  to  be  told  by  an  infirm  old  man,  (who, 
indeed,  has  not  escaped  his  bitter  meed  of  suf- 
fering in  this  life,)  that  there  is  much  good  and 
much  happiness  in  this  wicked  world.    My  stories 
are  so  cheerful,  you  say,  and,  though  perfectly 
true  in  all  their  details,  are  sure  to  end  well. 
WeU,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  you  must  have  your 
own  way;    however,   remember  that  my  hands 
b^n  to  tremble  so  that  I  can  hardly  hold  a 
pen,  and  that,-— but  no  matter,  I  depend  upon 
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you  to  excuse  all  my  fiuilts,  wad  to  ladce  aU  aoitt 
of  apologies  to  your  fri^sdi  £»  the  oM^baluoiied 
stifineas  of  style  of  an  aged  num^   irbo  knon 
Dotbing  of  modem  litemtuxe.    I  shall  begia  my 
aeries  of  ^^  sketches  firom  leal  life^   by  •  tab 
which  I  think  yon  have  never  heard.     Do  not 
expect  much  incident,  or  even  interesty  in  tka 
story.     There  is  nothing  strange,  noibing  mm- 
derful  eiUier  in  the  chaacter  of  mj  heco»  or  ia 
the  nature  of  events  which  occur,  aad  yoa  most 
bear  with  me,  if  I  stop  every  now  and  then  to 
moralize  a  little  upon  the  dbaractem  and  oecuF' 
renoes  of  my  narrative,  in  the  same  sort  of  maa- 
ner  that  I  used  to  pause  and  look  at  the  view 
while  mounting  with  yon    those  beautiful  hoi 
steep  hills  in  your  ftther^s  pzetly  park. 

It  was  a  fine  evening  in  the  month  of  July 
17«*-^  when  I    arrived,   for  the  first  time,  al 

W .     The  object  of  my  fondest  amotion 

was  to  possess  a  stall  in  W  »  ■  ■  eathedial. 
This  wish  had  been  most  unexpectedly  lulfiUedy 
and  nothing  could  equal  my  delight  on  approach^ 
ing  the  old  town.  The  first  glimpse  I  eaQ|^ 
of  the  ancient  and  venerable  cathedral  lower  oft 
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gBoang  the  summit  of  the  last  hill  vas,  I  really 
believe,  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life.  By  the 
time  that  I  and  my  tired  hoise  reached  the  out- 
ridrts  of  the  town,  the  enthusiastic  delight  of  my 
feeling  was  sobered  down  into  that  calm  sensation 
of  gtttitude  in  which  the  slightest  occurrence 
will  bnng  tears  to  the  eyes. 

As  I  said  before,  the  evening  was  fine :  in- 
deed it  had  been  one  of  those  lovely  days,  when 
tiie  earth,  sky,  and  air  seem  redolent  with  hap« 
piness,  when  the  full  and  luxurious  hours  are 
so  replete  with  enjoyment,  that  they  appear, 
happily,  not  tediously  long,  and  we  are  led  to 
believe  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  misery  in 
a  -world  so  beautiful. 

**'How  happy  must  be  the  dwellers  in  that 
cottage!^  thought  I,  as  my  attention  was  ar- 
lested  by  its  antique  and  picturesque  appearance, 
and  the  luxuriance  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  trees 
which  adorned  its  well-kept  garden.  The  old 
porch  was  covered  with  roses  and  honeysuckles, 
a  vine  grew  over  the  entire  of  one  gable-end, 
and  even  twined  itself  up  as  &r  as  the  old  twist- 
ed chimney.       This  said  gable-end  was  oma* 

X  5 
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BMnled  in  a  nvmor  wUdit  te  my  aati^iitMi 
•ye,  showed  tbat  the  eottage  had  once  fimbed 
part  of  an  Eliaabethan  honee,  and  I  p«cmed 
in  an  adjoining  fium^yaid  other  indicatuma  of 
fponer  giaadeur.  Inaoaaibly  I  pulled  tlie  ream 
of  my  hoise,  and  lingeied  before  the  neailj  paintr 
ed  wicket,  which  opened  into  the  gudeo*  Ab 
I  did  80|  two  men  in  Mack  i^pioached  firom  the 
road,  and  opening  the  little  gUfi^  tiavetaed  the 
gaiden,  and  knocked  at  the  cottage-door.  The 
only  sound  I  heard  was  a  stifled  sob^  which 
seamed  to  proceed  from  the  oottaga. 

^^  Oh,  do  not  take  my  dear  fidjier  away,^*  said 
the  melodious  voiee  of  a  child.  *^  The  paism 
is  a-waiting,^  muttered  one  of  thie  men  in  hJadir 
as  he  impatiently  pushed  open  the  door«-and 
then,  what  a  touchiog  scene  was  disposed  I  In 
the  centre  of  a  room,  which  fooned  a  perfbei 
specimen  of  that  most  picturesque  of  aU  ioterion, 
a  genuine  Englieli  cottage,  was  pbeed  a  bier. 
At  one  end  a  boy  was  kneeling ;  his  hands  wen 
clasped  above  his  head,  and  his  &oe  concealed  by- 
long  ringleta  of  fair  hair  which  desoeaded  o?er 
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hii  shmilden.  There  was  tat  expression  of  de- 
spair in  his  attitude,  and  a  refinement  in  his 
look  which  stronglj  excited  my  cariosity  and 
interest. 

'^  Sorely  that  boy  cannot  belong  to  the  cot- 
tage/^ thought  I ;  <*  nor  can  he  be  the  son  of 
that  handsome  but  homely-looking  woman,  whose 
weeds  made  me  suspect  that  the  coffin  contained 
the  body  of  her  husband.^ 

^<  We  must  go  now,  Rupert,^  said  she,  gently 
touching  the  child^s  shoulder.  Repeated  sobs, 
which  seemed  as  if  they  would  break  his  heart, 
were  Rupert^s  only  answer. 

^*  Then  I  will  go,  too,^**  he  at  kst  said ;  <'  oh, 
as  long  as  I  can  but  feel  the  place  where  he 

i»,  I—'' 

^'  My  dear  child,   this  is  foolish,^  said  the 

widow,  in  a  tone  of  Toice  which  seemed  irtriving 
to  be  decided,  though  the  tears  which  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  and  the  look  of  sorrow  with 
which  she  regarded  the  child,  showed  how  deep 
was  her  grief.  ''Come,  darling,^^  she  con- 
tinued, '^you  know  it  is  but  for  a  time;    we 
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shall  meet  him  agam  in  thai  blessed  abode  ^oe 
there  vBl  be  no  more  partiDg»  bo  more  80nQv» 
and  all  tears  will  be  wiped  from  cmr  eyes*^ 

Riq>ert  raised  his  head,  and  tbrew  his  amss 
round  the  widow^s  nedc.    The  two  men  lifted  die 
bier,  and  the  widow  and  Rupert  followed.    I 
moTed  away  to  let  the  moamfol  procession  psM, 
which  was  followed  by  a  &w  poor  people,  who  hsd 
gathered  round  tbe  door :  amongst  them  I  saw  se- 
veral tearful  eyes,  and  ovedieard  such  ezpressioiif 
as  these,  ^^  Alack  a-daj !  who  would  bave  thought 
it !  po<»r  Mr.  Mc  Fergus,  to  be  cut  off  like  tbst, 
in  the  midst  of  his  days  !  and  what  in  the  world 
will  his  poor  widow  do  with  that  helpless  child  ? 

^'  Humph  !^  grunted  another ;  <Mt  was  Iter 
own  fault,  for  rearing  him  so  tenderly,  thinking 
him  too  good,  forsooth,  to  lam  wi'  all  our  boys 
in  the  charity  school.^^ 

^*  But  you  forget.  Dame  Jestico,  the  poor 
child^s  misfortune,^  said  the  first  speaker. 

Now,  I  felt  a  strong  curiosity  to  know  both 
what  misfortune  this  was,  and  to  hear  somethisg 
more  of  the  interesting  child.  In  my  life  of 
quiet  observation  this  is  a  curiosity  I  often  fed, 
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but  I  always  let  ciicttmstances  detiul  the  stories 
of  zeal  life,  and  should  as  soon  think  of  has«> 
tening  the  catastrophe  by  a  word  of  inquiry^ 
as  I  should  peep  into  the  end  of  a  book  which 
interested  me,  so  I  rode  slowly  on,  following 
the  melancholy  procession  through  seyeral  nar* 
row  winding  streets  till  it  passed  \mdeac  an  an^ 
cient  gateway.  Oh,  how  my  heart  beat  as  we 
emerged  from  under  the  dark  echoing  arch,  and 
entered  a  beautiful  open  space,  which,  from  the 
antique  houses  that  surrounded  it,  and  the 
glimpse  I  caught  of  a  magnificent  Oothic  win- 
dow through  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  two 
gigantic  elms,  I  knew  was  the  cathedral  dose. 

Afler  passing  through  an  ayenue  of  fragmnt 
lime-trees,  and  under  another  arch,  we  reached 
the  burying-ground :  at  the  same  moment  I  ob- 
tained a  near  view  of  the  entire  northern  side, 
and  highly  ornamented  eastern  end  of  the  splen- 
did church.  So  intense  was  the  delight  produced 
by  the  fint  sight  of  this  most  beautiful  of  Eng^ 
land^s  cathedrals,  and  the  thought  that  here  in 
this  peaceftd  and  hallowed  abode  would  be  my 
home  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  that  I 
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eDtirely  foigot  the  melaaclioly  proceanon  I W 
been  foUowiBg*  I  gaied  with  n^toro  on  emjr 
piot  of  the  building,  and  was  admiriag  paitictt* 
\axlj  the  rich  caryed  work  over  one  of  the  tide 
dooro,  when  it  opened,  and  a  clcsrgyinan  in  cano- 
nicak  appeared.  This  leminded  me  of  the  ad 
duty  he  was  about  to  peifonn,  and  I  approtflbd 
the  spot  where  the  bier  was  laid.  It  was  ia  t 
part  of  the  churdi*yard  which  was  not  mari^ed  hj 
any  stone  monumento  —  mounds  of  grass  akna 
showed  the  place  where  the  dead  reposed. 

The  affecting  ceremony  began.  I  wss  gU 
to  see  that  the  cletgymaa  himadf  was  deeply 
touched ;  he  occasionally  r^arded  the  widow  sad 
weeping  boy  with  looks  of  kind  commiseiatiofl; 
and  with  that  solemn  manner  and  Yoioe  whkh 
seldom  fails  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  looit 
despairing  or  unthinkiDg,  he  caused  the  widow's 
eyes  to  rise  from  the  dismal  receptade  whi& 
contained  the  remains  of  her  husband^s  esdidj 
frame  to  the  hearen  above,  ndiete  I  saw  sk 
fidt  that  his  soul  now  enjoyed  eternal  bliss* 

A  fidnt  scream,  which  seemed  to  prooeed  ftoff 
some  one  who  did  not  fimn  a  portion  of  tb6 
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boy  clung  to  it  with  fiantic  enogyy  and  ft  ^»» 
with  difficultj  the  widow,  assisted  bj  some  rf 
the  bystandetSy  sepazated  him  finom  it  Ne?er 
diall  I  foiget  the  look  of  despair  whidi  ^ 
then  depicted  on  that  child^s  conntenaBce,  Vb 
hands  fell  powerless  by  Us  side,  his  head  9Bi 
on  his  shoulder,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  I 
almost  thought  that  the  moment  which  se}*- 
rated  him  from  the  object  of  his  afiection,  bd 
been  his  last ! 

<'  Rapert,  dearest  Rupert  T  said  a  mdodioofl 
yet  childish  voice.  "  Rup^t,  I  am  haei"  ^ 
at  the  same  moment  the  little  giil  I  had  kteij 
seen  on  the  terrace  wall,  came  bounding  thro^i^ 
the  crowd,  and  rushed  into  his  arms. 

The  embrace  of  these  two  children  was  loug 
and  tender.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  but  esA 
seemed  to  feel  that,  however  great  the  loss  wMd 
had  been  sustained,  they  were  to  each  other  vi 
in  all. 

The  ceremony  was  ended.  The  dcrgyn*^ 
approached  the  two  diildren,  and  I  thought  I 
saw  a  slight  expression  of  anger  pass  ovter  i^ 
qaturally  benevolent  and  jovial  counteBaaee^*  ^ 
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he  tapped  the  shoulder  of  the  little  gid,  whose 
affectionate  but  yiolent  expressions  of  woe  had 
excited  no  small  attention  amoi^  the  bjstandeis. 
*^  Joliay^  said  he  in  a  stem  voice,  when  he 
saw  that  she  did  not  attend  to  him,   ^^  Come, 

r 

yon  must  not  remain  here,^ 

Rupert  started,  and  was  the  first  to  withdraw 
his  arms  fipom  the  beautiful  girPs  neck.  *^  N6  ! 
you  must  not  remain  here,^  he  said  in  a  Toice 
of  such  despair,  that  I  felt  more  than  ever  in- 
terested about  him.  ^<  Good-b^ye,  Julia,"  he 
continued,  while  sobs  nearly  choked  his  utter^ 
ance ;  ^*  I  suppose  we  shall  never  meet  now.**^ 

**  Indeed  we  shall  though,^  exclaimed  the  lit- 
tle girl  in  a  tone  of  pettish  determination,  and, 
turning  to  the  deigyman,  said  with  the  air  of 

"  one  who  was  accustomed  to  have  her  own  way, 

*^  Rupert  must  come  and  see  us  very  often,  and 

'  he  must  teach  me  to  sing  all  those  chants  you 

'  want  me  to  learn." 

^^  Yes,  yes,^  said  the  prebendary,  while  with 

*■  an  impatient  gesture  he  drew  her  away. 

.  ^^  But  Rupert  must  come   now,^^  she   con* 
tinned,  and  looking  up  to  him  with  an  im*r 
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ploring  glance  and  oouoiig  air,  afae  •Uipind 
AHoe  words  in  the  old  man^s  ev.  The  ttmli 
of  this  was  an  inntatioii  on  the  dagjfiiiaii^ 
part  to  the  widow  and  the  boj,  that  thej  ahoeU 
come  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  d&j  at  his  hoiue. 
This  proposal  was  lespeetf ally  dedined  by  tk 
widow. 

<*  Then  you  will  let  me  go  and  see  Bi^ 
to-monow  ?^^  said  the  little  pAy  while  so  spiik* 
ling  an  expiession  of  hope  beamed  in  her  bem- 
tiful  eyes,  that  none  but  a  heaxt  of  stone  could 
haye  checked  it.  Sudi  was  evidently  not  tke 
material  of  which  the  old  deigymaH  was  000- 
posedy  an  impatient  though  kind,  ^*  Yes,  jes! 
now,  then,  come  home,  darling,^  was  all  he  m^ 
as  he  led  the  little  giil  away. 

I  followed  them  with  my  eyes,  and  mttktd 
the  expression  of  love  and  tenderness  with  whtt 
she  continued  to  regard  the  poor  boy,  till  ibf 
projecting  angle  of  the  wall  hid  them  from  W 
sight.  To  my  surprise  Rupert  did  not  p^ 
after  her,  but,  burying  his  &oe  in  his  hsa<bf 
continued  to  sob  and  weep.  He,  too,  wbb  1^ 
from  the  mdandioly  place  by  the 
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My  euriosity  ^ns  mote  tban  ever  excited  to 
k&ew  aomething  of  the  history  of  that  inteMtbg 
boy.  There  was  a  refinement  in  hifl  manner^ 
and  a  truly  aristocratic  eipression  in  his  features 
and  person,  whidi  I  found  it  hsird  to  reconcile 
with  the  ^treme  humbleness  of  his  abode  and 
fiunily.  The  cottage  in  which  he  dwelt  had 
indeed  an  air  of  superior  refinement  to  that  of 
most  peasant  dwellings ;  bat  still  it  was  a  cottage^ 
and  its  inmates  were  evidently  below  even  the 
middlbg  rank  of  life. 

<<  Who  can  that  child  be  ?''  thought  I,  as  I 
gaaed  on  his  beautiful  form,  and  marked  the 
proud  step  and  lofty  air  with  which  he  followed 
the  widow  towards  her  lowly  abode*  There  was 
in  his  profile  (I  had  scarcely  seen  his  full  fiice) 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  beautiful  picture  of 
Vandyke's  I  had  lately  seen  at  ■  Castle. 
In  truth,  Rupert^s  belonged  to  that  thoroughly 
English,  or  rather  mixture  of  Norman  and  Saxon 
nu^e,  which  Vandyke  loved  to  immortalize.  There 
was  the  long  wavbg  auburn  hair,  which  hung 
in  silken  ringlets  over  his  shoulders,  the  broad 
open  forehead,   where  the  blue  v&ns  may  be 
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traced  through  the  &ir  tnnspaient  skin,  the 
fill!  cheek,  and  proudly  curled  ruby  lip,  the 
delicately-fonned  and  refined-looking  chin. 

Full  of  pleasing  anticipations  as  to  the  in^ 
teresting  story  I  hoped  to  discoTer  about  the 
beautiful  boy  Rupert  and  his  lovely  admirer,  1 
left  the  church-yard,  and  sought  f<Mr  my  future 
dwelling.  It  ma  nearly  dark  ^en  I  reached 
the  small  house  in  —— — ;  but  stay,  I  'am  not 
going  to  relate  my  own  history ;  besides,  it  ^s  kte: 
good-night,  dear  Alicia ;  if  the  touch  of  iheuma- 
tism  I  feel  in  my  left  shoulder,  does  not  keep 
me  in  bed  to-moirow,  you  shall  have  the  second 
chapter  of  my  tale.  . 


f 
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luctant  mind  that  ilie  was  imwortkj,  still,  at  the 
calm  hour  of  evening  did  I  deplore  my  ereel 
fate,  till  God,  the  Almighty  Father,  touehed 
my  ungrateful  heart,  and  with  contrite  humility 
I  sought  in  his  seryice  for  that  joy  and  peace 
which  I  had  fiincied  were  for  ever  gone.  I  have 
since  always  felt  in  the  tnmquil  and  reflectire 
hour  of  evening  a  sort  of  going  home  of  the 
mind,  and  gathering  up  of  ideas  which,  during 
the  day,  are  usually  scattered  in  so  many  £- 
rections.  The  glorious  sight  of  a  setting  sun 
is,  to  me,  a  kind  of  mental  curfew,  which  warns 
ua  to  prqmre  for  the  night  of  the  grave,  tfnd 
to  extinguish  all  those  lurking  passions,  and 
cares,  and  wishes  which,  often  in  spite  of  our 
best  endeavouis,.  will  trouble  our  hearts  during 
the  glaring  hours  of  busy  day.  It  is  a  time 
for  prayer,  and  at  the  hours  of  prayer  the  wants 
and  misfortunes  of  othezs  are  most  deeply  felt. 
The  widow  and  frtherless  have  peculiar  daims, 
and  fervently  did  I  that  evening  pray  diat  I 
might  be  the  humble  means,  througk  CkMi^  ef 
restoring  peace  to  those  afflicted  ones* 

I  leflt  my  house  with  the  intentioa.  of  pio« 
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of  its  inmates ;  even  now,   when  I  knew  t  snl 
misfortune  had  so  lately  befidlen  them,  I  ooold 
not   help  feeling  there   was   something   pladd. 
if   not   happy,   in    the    sight   of  that  cottage. 
Gently  I  opened  the  little  gate,  and  was  jts- 
ing  through  the  pretty  garden,   when  I  beud 
the   sounds  of  a  melodious    Toice;    on  resell- 
ing the  door,  I  recognized  it  to  be  that  of  the 
beautiful  little  girl,  leading  the   Bible.     N<H 
wishing  to  interrupt  her,  I  forbore  to  enter,  nnd 
was  reconciled  to  the  delay  by  looking  throogb 
the  window  on  one  -of  the  loveliest  pictmcs  I 
ever  beheld.     A  flickering  blaze  from  the  embersy 
which  faintly  burned  in  the  old  ehinmey,  cast  i 
warm  mellow  tint  over  the  dark  walls  and  ravs 
of  shelves  on  which  were  ranged  the  homely  im- 
plements  of  cottsge  fare  in  the  back-gioand.    A 
candle  on  the  round  table,  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
room,  cast  a  strong  light^  on  the  fair  countenance 
of  little  Julia.     Her  attitude  was  one  of  pensi^ 
melancholy,  the  expression  of  solemnity  on  ber 
in&ntine  features  was  most  touching;  now  and 
then  she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  book,  and  Bied 
them  for  an  instant  on  the  countenance  of  R*' 
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pert,  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side.  His  eyes 
were  shaded  by  his  hand,  and  though  from  the 
calm  expression  of  his  profile,  I  saw  how  much 
that  harmonious  voice,  and  those  peaceful  words 
soothed  his  grief,  yet  I  felt  almost  angry  with 
him  for  not  directing  one  glance  towards  the 
lovely  girl. 

The  widow  sat  at  a  little  distance  regarding 
the  two  children  with  looks  in  which  I  traced 
an  expression  of  resignation  almost  approaching 
to  hope,  which  rejoiced  my  heart.  Soon  the 
chapter  ended,  and  little  Julia  was  about  to  be- 
gin another,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  the 
widow. 

*^  It  is  late,  miss,^  said  she ;  <^  I  wonder  Sarah 
has  not  come  for  you  yet ;  I  almost  think  I  had 
best  walk  home  with  you  myself.  Are  you  sure 
your  father  knew  you  were  going  to  stay  here 
so  late  ?** 

*^  I  donH  know,^^  said  Julia,  as  the  blood  rush- 
ed to  her  cheeks ;  ^^  he  is  gone  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Colvllle,  and  knows  nothing  about  it.*^^ 

*^  But  did  not  you  tell  Sarah  to  come  ?^^ 

VOL.    III.  L 
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*'  No,  for  I  thought  Rupert  would  walk  hcane 
with  me.'' 

^^And  BO  I  will,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  boy 
jumping  up  from  his  chair. 

<<But  how  are  you  to  return,  my  dear  boy? 
and  at  this  time  o'  night,  too.  No,  we  must  all 
go,"  said  the  widow,  as  she  proceeded  to  take 
down  her  bonnet  from  a  peg  oter  the  old  chimney- 
piece. 

'*  No,  dear  mother,  surely  I  can  find  my  way 
home  better  by  night  than  in^the  daytime.^ 

I  now  entered  the  cottage,  and  made  myself 
acquainted  with  its  interesting  inmates* 

Soon  I  discovered  that  Rupert  was  blind,  but 
I  know  not  whether  this  gricTed  me  so  much  as 
to  find  he  was  actually  the  son  of  the  poor 
widow  and  of  her  late  husband  Daniel  M'Fergus : 
I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  that  the  beau- 
tiful boy  was  of  noble  birth,  and  by  some  strange 
chance  had  &llen  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  cot- 
tagers. Again  and  again  I  sought  to  discofcr 
if  the  father  had  ever  seen  better  days ;  no,  he 
was  son  of  Rupert  M^Feigus,  who  had  kept 
a  grocer's  shop  in  St.  Swithin's  Street,  and  with 
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his  wife  Jane,  and  his  son  Stephen,  had  been 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church-yard.  So  said  the 
roister,  which  I  examined  ;  and  it  said  nothing 
more. 

I  found  Mr.  Norman,  Julians  &ther,  to  be  a 
joTial  sort  of  thoughtless  man,  dotingly  fond  of 
his  only  child,  but  more  attentive  to  good  din- 
ners and  a  rubber  of  whist  than  to  her  education. 
Fortunately,  Julia's  was  one  of  those  rare  dis- 
positions which  seem  to  require  no  culture.  All 
her  tastes  were  directed  towards  the  good  and 
beautiful ;  even  her  very  passions  led  her  to  en- 
joy the  performance  of  duties ;  and  so  prone  was 
she  to  extract  good  from  all  things  —  to  love 
what  is  right,  that  I  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
hope  that  to  such  a  &voured  child  of  God  even 
this  world  might  prove  a  heaven.  She  had  one  of 
those  eloquently  speaking  countenances  on  which 
the  slightest  word  of  unkindness  brings  a  cloud 
which  none  can  fail  to  see,  and  every  beholder 
would  give  worlds  to  remove,— -a  ^^  mind-illumin- 
ed £EK:e,^  whose  lovely  serenity  the  roughest  and 
hardest  heart  would  shrink  from  troubling. 

I  found    that  Rupert  M^Feigus,  from    the 
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beauty  of  his  voice,  had  lately  been  engaged  as 
a  cathedral  chorister.  The  boy  had  a  wonderful 
genius  for  music,  and  indeed  evinced  so  much 
quickness  in  acquiring  information,  and  showed 
such  good  taste  and  feeling,  that  I  soon  took  him 
under  my  especial  care.  I  was  so  delighted 
with  his  progress,  that  I  instructed  him  in  many 
things  which  were  superior  to  his  station  in  life, 
and  I  sometimes  reproached  myself  for  assisting 
to  cultivate  a  mind  which  seemed  formed  by  na- 
ture to  exist  in  a  society  fiur  above  his  sphere. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  study,  his  greatest  enjoyment 
was  the  time  he  passed  with  Julia,  and  as  years 
rolled  on,  they  lived  more  and  more  together. 
Whenever  I  shook  my  wise  head,  or  Mr.  Nor- 
man chid  his  daughter  for  preferring  the  society 
of  the  poor  blind  Rupert  to  that  of  children  in 
her  own  rank  of  life,  she  was  always  ready  with 
such  answers  as  these,  *^  They  can  teach  me  no- 
thing, dear  papa,  and  I  really  should  have  been 
even  more  ignorant  than  those  girls  whose  company 
you  wish  me  to  avoid,  had  not  Rupert  instructed 
me.  Besides,  he  saves  you  at  least  a  guinea  a 
week :    just  think  what  Mr.  Colville  has  paid 
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Dr.  Clark  for  music  lessons ;  and  you  said  your- 
self, that  the  Miss  Colvilles  did  not  play  or  sing 
half  so  well  as  I  do/^ 

In  the  cathedral  service,  Rupert^s  melodious 
voice  was  always  heard  above  the  others,  and 
it  echoed  through  the  Gothic  arches  with  pecu- 
liar sweetness.  When  seated  in  my  stall,  I  often 
could  not  help  watching  the  countenance  of  Julia, 
as  she  gazed  on  the  chorister^s  noble  brow.  Had 
I  been  less  fond  of  the  boy,  or  less  fascinated 
by  Julia,  I  could  not  but  have  been  aware  of  the 
dangerous  position  iiw  which  they  were  placed  as 
years  passed  by  ;  but  truly  there  was  something 
peculiarly  romantic  in  their  attachment,  and 
something  hallowed,  too,  in  an  intimacy,  which 
had  thus  sprung  up  amid  the  ancient  aisles  of 
that  splendid  cathedral. 

The  singing  school  in  which  Rupert  studied 
was  attached  to  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral,  and 
often  did  I  see  the  sylph-like  figure  of  Julia 
hovering  about  the  old  cloisters  till  she  heard 
the  sounds  cease.  Then  the  boys  would  rush 
out,  and  run  with  echoing  tread  to  their  play- 
ground, while  Rupert  sought  the  more  retired 
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part  of  the  cloister,  and  taking  Jalia^s  liandy  tley 
bounded  together  on  the  green  sward. 

OiFten,  when  traversing  the  cathedrars  attles 
on  my  waj  to  the  chapter-room,  did  I  hear  Ju- 
lians merry  laugh  resounding  far  above  among 
the  lofty  arches,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
white  dress  floating  along  the  narrow  galleries, 
which  are  called  the  monks'  walks. 

As  she  became  older,  Julia  evinced  a  great 
taste  for  drawing,  and  her  delight  was  to  bnog 
her  paints  and  sketch  the  old  tombs,  whose  rich 
tracery  and  glowing  colouxs  form  such  fine  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil.     Whether  it  was  affection  to- 
wards the  young  chorister,  which  thus  early  instill- 
ed into  her  mind  a  taste  for  painting  Gothic  archi* 
tecture,  I  know  not,  but  she  certainly  excdW 
in  that  style.     Sometimes,  as  a  for^frouod*  to 
her  picture,  she  would  sketch  the  boy,  who  osu- 
ally  sat  near,  and  who  often  recited  verses  or  told 
some  tale  of  noble  deeds  in  ancient  days  to  the 
lovely  artist.     It    was  in  truth  an  inteiestny 
sight  to  witness  the  developement  of  two  8&^ 
minds  thus  within  the  precincts  of  that  sflch 
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ent  temple,  and  I  have  stood  for  houis  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  her  drawing,  or  admiring 
the  beautifiil  living  pictare,  which  was  formed 
by  those  two  beings  seated  beneath  a  window 
of  stained  glass,  while  the  sun^s  mellow  lays 
tinged  Julians  white  dress  with  a  hundred  glowing 
colours. 

There,  in  the  short  dajrs  of  winter,  they  loved 
to  linger  after  evening  service  in  the  dimly* 
lighted  aisles,  or  to  watch  the  moonbeams  as  they 
&intly  reflected  the  Gothic  arches  on  the  pave- 
ment. On  these  occasions  they  felt  no  super- 
stitious fears  nor  apprehensions.  They  often 
lingered  in  the  loved  cathedral  till  the  last  taper 
was  extinguished,  and  Rupert,  to  whose  eyes 
night  was  not  more  dark  than  day,  was  obliged 
then  to  turn  guide,  and  conduct  Julia  through 
the  maze  of  pillars  and  down  flights  of  steps  to 
her  own  home. 

One  thing  which  tended  much  to  keep  up  the 
intimacy  between  Rupert  and  Julia,  was  the  fond- 
ness of  her  father  for  society  ;  and  this  increased 
with  his  years.   When  not  engaged  with  company 
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at  home,  he  usually  dined  out,  and  then  Julia 
alwajrs  came  to  my  house.     I  had  in  my  libiaiy 

one  of  the  best  organs  in  W ^  and  on  it 

Rupert  loved  to  play. 

There  was  in  the  boy^s  character  an  extreme  sen- 
sitiveness and  fearfolness  of  being  in  the  wrong, 
which  made  me  encourage  him  in  every  possible 
manner.  The  imprudence  of  encouraging  an  in- 
timacy between  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  such  different 
stations  in  life,  never  occurred  to  me  ;  indeed,  on 
the  contrary,  I  could  not  help  feeling  they  were 
created  for  each  other.  No  two  minds  ever 
harmonized  so  perfectly,  yet  were  they  extremely 
different.  Rupert's  was  impetuous,  daring,  and 
yet  sensitive  to  a  degree,  which  would  often  have 
made  me  tremble  for  his  future  happiness,  but 
that  I  saw  the  slightest  word  from  the  gentle 
Julia,  would  in  an  instant  check  his  wildest 
flights. 

**  They  must  pass  through  life  together,^ 
thought  I,  *^and  why  not?  If  Julia  be  rich, 
and  sprung  from  an  ancient  family,  Rupert  has 
genius,  which,  if  well  directed,  is  surely  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  for  him  fame  and  honour,  if  not 
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riches.     Why  should  the  happiness  of  two  young 
creatures  be  sacrificed  to  prejudice  ?^^ 

Thus  I  reasoned  whenever  the  future  came 
into  my  mind ;  but. I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
my  reasoning  was  just,  though  peculiar  circum- 
stances seemed  to  justify  it.  With  such  a 
thoughtless  though  good-natured  father  as  Mr. 
Norman,  with  his  prejudices  against  governesses, 
and  with  no  near  relative  to  superintend  her  edu- 
cation, Julia  could  not  at  fourteen  have  become 
the  creature  shd  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
influence  of  Rupert.  He  was  a  year  older,  and 
possessed  a  mind  cultivated  and  powerful  &r 
above  his  years.  It  was  ambitious,  and  had  it 
not  been  influenced  by  Julians  ever-harmo- 
nizing presence,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
been  satisfied  to  have  continued  so  long  in 
the  humble  avocation  of  cathedral  chorister. 
So  far  as  I  could  read  their  minds,  I  could 
trace  no  wish  beyond  their  present  lot.  The 
world  seemed  to  have  no  charms  for  either. 
Rupert'^s  infirmity  indeed  tended  much  to  sub- 
due whatever  ambitioirs  views  his  soaring  mind 
might  have  formed.     All  his  world,  all  the  peo- 
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pie  ivith  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  except 
myself,  were  not  calculated  to  enconiage  his  as- 
piiations  after  a  farther  communion  with  his  &1- 
low-creatores.  Thej  could  not  nndeiBtaiid  his 
peculiar  character,  and  from  them  he  instinc- 
tively shrank,  seeking  refuge  in  the  ever  ready 
and  sympathising  mind  of  Julia.  Thus  did 
eretything  tend  to  riyet  their  oflRection. 

About  this  time  I  became  so  ill  in  consequence 
of  a  neglected  cold,  that  my  life  was  despaired  ol 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  affectionate  care  and  anx- 
iety of  these  two  loved  beings.     Hours  and  days 
did  they  watch  by  my  bed-side,  in  spite  of  all  my 
remonstrances.     At  last,  after  a  tedious  and  pain- 
ful illness  of  three  months,  I  was  suffidoitly  re- 
covered to  leave  my  room,  but  not  to  resume  my 
professional  duties.     The  physician,  too,  aflbm- 
ed,  that  unless  I  passed  the  ensuing  winter  in 
a  warmer  climate,    it  must  be  my  last.     This 
opinion  of  the  physician  caused  the  greatest  dis- 
may to  Rupert  and  Julia,  yet  they  urged  me  to 
obey.     I  as  last  consented,  and  bade  a  sorrow- 
ing adieu  to  my  young  friends,  and  my  desr  ca- 
thedral and  parishioners.     I  had  offered  to  take 
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Rupert  abroad,  and  his  mother  was  most  anxi- 
ous he  should  accompany  me ;  but  I  will  not 
try  to  &thom  the  motiye  which  made  him  re* 
fuse. 

Both  the  young  people  promised  to  write  con- 
stantly, and  for  the  first  three  months  of  my  ab- 
sence they  kept  their  word.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  letters  grew  more  constrained ;  not 
in  their  expressions  of  affection  towards  me,  but  in 
their  mention  of  each  other,  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  Mr.  Normim^s  scruples  had  been  awakened, 
and  that  he  had  said  something  to  his  daughter  of 
the  impropriety  of  being  so  much  with  a  poor 
blind  chorister.  It  appeared  they  did  not  meet  so 
frequently,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Rupert^s  mo- 
ther ;  she  had  slipped  down  on  a  frosty  morn- 
ing, and  broken  her  leg,  which  rendered  her 
completely  helpless,  and  she  could  not  move  a 
step  without  assistance.  I  knew  this  illness  of 
Dame  M*Fergus  would  be  a  great  drain  upon 
her  slender  purse,  for  the  widow  was  an  indus- 
trious and  hard-working  woman,  and  gained  much 
by  lace-making.  This  she  was  no  longer  able 
to  do ;  and  I  sent  Rupert  as  much  money  as  I 
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thouglit  would  compensate  for  the  loss  and  paj 
the  doctor's  bill. 

During  the  fourth  month  of  mj  absence  both 
Julia  and  Rupert  suddenly  ceased  to  write;    I 
was  extremely  hurt  at  this,  and  wrote  a  scoldiiig 
letter  to  each.     My  imagination  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  conjecturing  a  thousand  causes  for  their 
silence;    but   I    could  not  imagine  why    both 
should  cease  to  write  at  the  same  time.     '^  What 
can  have  happened  ?^'  was  a  question  I  was  al- 
ways asking,  and  a  thousand  dreadfiil  solutiwis 
of  the  mystery  soon  began  to  harrow  my  rest- 
less brain. 

An  English  newspaper  which  I  saw  one  day, 
gave  me  great  uneasiness,  though  it  did  not  soWe 
the  mystery.  I  read  in  it  an  account  of  the  awAiUy 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Norman.  He  expired  in 
an  apoplectic  fit,  whilst  preaching  in  the  cathe- 
dral. You  may  easily  imagine  I  was  not  long 
in  despatching  a  letter  to  Julia;  and,  indeed, 
had  not  the  winter  been  so  unusually  severe  as 
to  render  a  journey  over  the  Alps  almost  impos-' 
sible,  I  should  have  returned  home  at  once,  and 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  place  of  fieither  to  that 
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dear  girl.      At  all  events   I  intended    to   set 
out   as  soon  as   I  could    do    so   with    safety. 
Soon  afterwards,  my  brother  James    arriyed  at 
Rome  in  very  bad   health,    and  the  anxiety  I 
felt  for  him,   served  perhaps  to   calm  my  im- 
patient wish   to   be  near  the  poor  girl.      An- 
other month  passed  without  bringing  any  intelli- 
gence from  W  ;  not  to  receive  a  single  line 
from  Rupert,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  was 
quite  inexplicable !      Impatient,  and  vexed  be- 
yond measure,  I  wrote  to  one  of  the  prebenda- 
ries. Dr.  Colville,  and  begged  he  would  tell  me 
something  of  Julia.     I  was  too  much  provoked 
with  Rupert  to  mention  his  name,  and,  oh,  how 
bitterly  have  I  reproached  myself  since,  for  hav- 
ing thus  given  way  to  anger,  and  suspected  that 
dear  boy  of  negligence,  or  want  of  affection  to- 
wards me  !       But  I  will  not  anticipate  events. 
Soon  I  received  Dr.  Colville^s  answer ;  he  said 
that  Mr.  Norman  had  died  without  any  property, 
on  the  contrary,  that  all  the   furniture   &c.  of 
his  house  had  been  seized  by  the  creditors.     A 
distant  relation  of  Julia'^s  mother  had  come  to 
W          ,  and  removed  the  poor  girl  from  the 
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melancholy  scene.  Dr.  Colville  did  not 
tion  who  this  relation  wtm^  or  where  was  her 
abode,  which  giieved  me  much.  However,  I 
again  wrote  to  Julia,  and  a^it  my  letter  for 
the  prebendary  to  forward. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  MUST  now  relate  the  events  which  happened 
to  the  young  people,  daring  my  absence,  as  I 
afterwards  heard  them.  I  have  already  mention- 
ed the  helpless  condition  of  poor  Dame  M^Fer- 
gus,  and  that  I  had  sent  her  some  slight  relief. 
This  relief,  however,  ceased  when  I  ceased  to 
hear  from  Rupert.  His  silence  was  caused,  alas ! 
by  illness.  A  fever,  brought  on  from  anxiety  for 
his  mother,  and  constant  attendance  by  her  sick 
bed,  reduced  him  to  an  alarming  state  of  weak- 
ness. Unfortunately,  his  disorder  was  pronoun- 
ced infectious,  and  poor  Julia  received  her  fiither'^s 
express  commands  not  to  visit  his  cottage.  Ru- 
pert and  his  mother  had  been,  in  the  time  of 
their  prosperity,  envied,  and  therefore  disliked, 
by  most  of  their  neighbours  ;  so  that  now,  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  their  adversity,  few  were  found 
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to  visit  or  assist  them.  Rupert^'s  recoveiy  was 
much  retarded  by  actual  want ;  his  pride  would 
not  allow  him  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the 
parish,  still  less  would  he  make  known  his  dis- 
tress to  the  father  of  Julia. 

While  yet  confined  to  his  bed,  the  sad  intel- 
ligence reached  him  of  Mr.  Norman'^s  sudden 
death.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
agony  of  his  feelings.  He  longed  to  fly  to  Julia 
•^to  console  and  weep  with  her.  He  remembered 
what  a  sublime  influence  her  gentle  aflTection 
had  exercised  over  his  ungovernable  woe  at  the 
period  of  his  own  dear  father^s  death ;  how  beau- 
tifully she  had  directed  his  thoughts  to  God, 
and  reminded  him  there  was  still  one  loving 
heart  left  to  cheer  his  dark  way.  Rupert  had 
felt  that  her  bright  and  ever-cheering  disposition, 
her  unvarfring  affection,  had  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  he  had  sustained, — that  she  had 
illumined  his  path.  With  her  he  seldom  thought 
of  the  loss  of  his  sight,  and  so  clearly  was  her 
image  imprinted  on  his  mind  that  he  never 
even  felt  a  curiosity  to  see  her. 

It  was  with  much  difl&culty  he  could  now 
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certain  even  how  she  bore  her  sudden  and  dread- 
ful loss.  The  only  charitable  neighbour  who  was 
of  any  use  to  the  poor  widow  and  her  son,  was 
an  old  woman,  of  apparently  morose  and  harsh 
disposition.  She  seldom  spoke,  and  then  only 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  all  the  answer 
she  gave  to  poor  Rupert^s  repeated  questions 
about  Julia  was,  ^^  How  should  I  know  anything 
about  a  parson^s  daughter ;  na,  na,  I  never  trou- 
ble my  head  about  them  that  do Wt  want  me. 
What  has  Mr.  Nonnan,  or  any  o^  the  rich  done 
for  me,^  she  continued,  while  her  usually  dull 
and  heavy  eyes  flashed  with  anger.  ^^  He  and 
all  the  parsons  are  rich  men,  them  as  &re  sump- 
tuously every  day.  I  hate  them  all,  and  they 
will  ha^  their  portion  in  the  fire  that  never  is 
quenched.'*'' 

Rupert  implored  for  pity^s  sake  she  would 
make  some  inquiry,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
her  that  the  same  charitable  feeling  which  prompt- 
ed her  to  attend  on  his  sick  body  should  make 
her  endeavour  to  relieve  his  mind.  Old  Mar- 
garet^s  obtuse  senses  could  not  comprehend  his 
arguments,  her  charitable  feelings  were  probably 
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satisfied  with  endeaTouiiBg  to  aUemte  bk  bodilj 
sufferings.  Yet  here  I  must  do  old  Maiguct 
the  justice  to  say  that  she  did  so  to  the  utmost 
of  her  means,  often  depriving  herself  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  to  give  them  to  those  wko  wo? 
still  poorer. 

Another  neighbour,  one  irho  had  never  Jrt 
done  them  a  kind  action,  came  into  the  cott^ 
one  day  with  a  countenance  of  more  than  flaw 
importance. 

'*  Have  ye  heard  the  news  P*^  said  she  to  tk 
widow,  who  sat  shivering  by  the  fiunt  esibai 
of  an  expiring  fire  :  **  fine  doings,  indeed,  vp  9i 
Parson  Norman^s  as  was.''     The  shrill  voice  cl 
Mrs.  Maurice  struck  the  sensitive  and  ercr^t- 
tentive  car  of  Rupert,  as  he  lay  in  his  miseiaWe 
bed   in  the  room  above,   and    on  hearing  Mr* 
Norman^s  name  mentioned  he  could  not  restruD 
his  impatience  to  learn  some  tidings  of  Julit; 
forgetting  his  sufferings    and   all  prudence  i^ 
tottered  down  the  winding  stair.     <^  Lack  Srday  • 
there  *&  the  young  master,'^  exclaimed  Dame  Mtn* 
rice :  ^*  sure,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  was  not  1<^ 
for  this  world.     Bless  us !  how  hollow  his  di^ 
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are  !  irhj^  who  would  think  that 's  the  fine  cho- 
rister as  used  to  be  always  wi^  Miss  Norman. 
Well,  as  the  saying  is,  every  dog  has  his  day, 
and  times  is  changed  now.^ 

*^  Tell  me  how  Miss  Norman  is,  good  Dame, 
I  entreat  you.** 

<<  Ah,  you  may  good  Dame  me  now,  indeed, 
for  de — 1  a  bit  will  ye  ever  have  of  Mr.  Nor- 
man^s  gould,  or  Misi^  Julians  smiles.^^ 

^^  Go  to  bed  again,  my  dear  boy,^^  said  the 
widow,  ^<  an  I  Ml  come  and  tell  ye  all  about 
it ;  go,  there,  dear,  and  donH  be  making  yei^ 
self  worse;  remember,  we  have  spent  our  last 
farthing,  and  if  you  don"'t  try  to  get  well — " 

^^  I  will,  I  will,  dearest  mother,  only  just  let 
me  hear  how  Julia  bears  her  sad  loss.^^ 

'<  Bears  it  ?  oh,  that  I  donH  know ;  but  this  I 
do,  that  she  would  ha^  been  put  in  prison  for 
debt,  if  some  old  relation  o^  her  mother's  had 
not  come  all  the  way  from  the  Lord-knows-where 
to  take  her  away.^^ 

*^  Is  she  really  gone  P*"  groaned  Rupert :  **  and 
in  distress  too,^  he  continued,  clasping  his  hands 
with  agony. 
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**  Ay,  gone,  and  no  one  knows  where,  and  the 
house  is  stripped  of  eyerything  ;  all  sold  to  s^ 
tisfy  the  creditors,  the  books,  and  pictom,  » 
Miss  painted  herself,  and  the  pianey  and  all. 

Rupert  nearly  sank  upon  the  ground  on  bar- 
ing this  sad  news.     His  only  hope  was  gone— 
the  being  who  alone  imparted  a  joy  and  intff^ 
to  his   existence  was  thus  snatched  away,  >w 
without  leaving  a  word,  —  a  line  for  him.    Ai 
this  indeed,  he  was  not  surprised,   for  he  ^ 
knew  how  impossible  it  is  to  think  of  anytiiog 
when  absorbed  by  an  overwhelming  grief*    ^ 
must  have  been  utterly  stunned,  thought  he,  a« 
with    a  feeling   of  despair  and   hopelessness  he 
groped  up  stairs,  and  sank  upon  his  weary  hed. 

After  giving  the  widow  all  the  details  of  th« 
unfortunate  Mr.  Norman's  distress.  Dame  Mao- 

• 

rice  departed,  leaving  poor  Mrs.  M*Feigus  iB 
a  state  of  misery  and  depression  scarcely  1^ 
hopeless  than  that  of  her  son.  The  poor  wootffl 
had  been  supported  through  all  her  misfoHun*^ 
by  the  hope  that  when  Miss  Norman  got  about 
and  recovered   the   first  shock   of  her  fc*^'^ 
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death,  she  would  assist  them.  As  long  as  there 
was  Miss  Norman  to  depend  on,  she  cared  less 
for  the  emptiness  of  her  purse,  and  their  ex- 
hausted stock  of  fuel  and  food ;  but  now  every 
hope  was  gone,  the  last  crust  of  bread  was  eaten, 
the  last  log  of  wood  burnt,  nearly  all  the  ai^ 
tides  of  dress  and  furniture  that  could  be  spared, 
had  been  pawned.  Poor  Dame  M^Fergus  was 
unwilling  to  increase  the  grief  of  her  son  by 
detailing  all  these  circumstances.  Old  Mar> 
garet,  too,  had  that  day  deserted  them;  she 
usually  came  to  bring  them  a  crust  of  bread, 
or  take  away  something  to  obtain  a  few  pence 
from  the  pawnbrokers. 

*'  Nothing  remains  now,^^  thought  the  dame, 
*<  except  that  old  gun  ;  it  might  fetch  a  few  shil- 
lings, perhaps,  but  the  poor  boy  is  so  attached 
to  it  !^^  she  continued,  taking  it  down  from  the 
side  of  the  chimney-piece. 

'*  Ay,  that  old  lumbering  thing  must  go 
next,^  exclaimed  Margaret,  who  at  that  moment 
entered  the  cottage ;  ^*  His  no  use  to  attend  any 
longer  to  Master  Rupert^s  whim ;  sure  there  ^s 
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no  treasure  in  the  place  now  to  guard,  so  gi 
me  the  old  blunderbuss ;  maj  be  it  may  get 
je  a  dinner.^ 

Dame  M 'Fergus  sighed,   and  after  gaaog  ^ 
the  rusty  and  worm-eaten  gun,  she  said,  '^  Oil,  it 
is  not  on  account   of  guarding    the   house,  nj 
boy  is  so  fond  of  that  ould  thix^ ;  'tis  bccMK 
his  &ther  had  it  so  much  at  heart :  and  msoj  ^ 
the  time  he^s  made  Uie  boj  feel  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  bulged  me  nerer  to  ptf< 
wf  it ;  and  when  he  was  a-dying  he  pointed  to 
it,  and  tried  to  speak,  but,  alas  !  the  words  iw* 
gone  f<»  ever.^^ 

**  Nonsense  I''  said  old  Margaret ;  "  what  good 
could  that  old  thmg  do  him  ?  sure  it  ^as  his 
intellects  that  was  gone.^ 

**  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  part  with  it> 
fflghed  Mrs.  M*Fergus ;  **  but  I  doai  k»<^ 
how  it  is,  I  feel  more  sorrow  at  seeing  that  eie 
gun  go  out  o^  my  cottage,  than  even  I  ^ 
when  the  dear  old  clock  itself  was  taken  avsy* 
though,  sure  enough,  that  was  like  a  lite  ti^ 
and  companion,  and  the  very  ticking  seeiD^  ^ 
keep  us  company,  and  the  striking  was  cheeoBg 
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as  the  voice  of  any  Christian ;— well,  I  suppose 
the  old  gun  must  go/'  continued  the  widow  in 
an  under  tone,  that  it  might  not  reach  the  ears 
of  Rupert. 

^*  Oive  it  me,  quick  then,*"  said  Margaret ; 
'*  for  the  shades  of  evening  are  falling,  and  the 
shop  ^ill  be  shut/^ 

Dame  M^Feigus  gave  one  sorrowfol  look  at 
the  last  of  the   old  silent  companions   of  her 

« 

happy  days,  the  venerable  gun  which  her  hus- 
band and  son  had  loved  so  much,  and  then  with 
a  heavy  sigh  consigned  it  to  old  Maigaret^s  caie, 
who  trudged  away  with  it  as  jfiist  as  her  short 
legs  and  her  large  iron  pattens  would  allow. 
The  widow  watched  her  progress  through  the 
lane  till  she  turned  a  comer,  and  the  clicking 
sound  of  her  step  on  the  muddy  pavement  was 
no  longer  heard ;  then  the  old  dame,  who  was 
inured  to  suffering,  and  not  easily  moved  to 
tears,  wept  bitterly. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  distant  relation  who  bad,  with  so  mnch 
seeming  kindness,  come  all  the  way  from  Sta^ 
fcnrdshire  to  relieve  Julia  from  her  emfaannasfflng 
situation,   was   the  widow  of  a   brewer,  of  the 
name  of  Snook.     She  was  a  taU  and   healthj- 
looking  woman,  and  always  did  what  she  con- 
sidered  to  be  her  duty,   and   invariaUy  acted 
up  to  the  standard  of  morality  she  had  herself 
created.     She  therefore  enjoyed  the  unspeakaUe 
pleasure  of  being  always  satisfied  with  herself, 
and  gratified  by  her  own  actions. 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  with  such  a  piece 
of  infallibility,  Julians  life  would  be  pleasant 
The  poor  girl  was  indeed  much  toudied  at  the 
idea  that  she  had  come  all  the  way  from  Staf- 
fordshire  to  fetch  her ;  but,  alas !  here  the  ad- 
miration ceased.     There  was  something  in  the 
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appeannce  of  Mis.  Snook  bo  cold  and  hard,  that 
to  one  of  Julians  sensitive,  wann-hearted  dispo- 
sition it  was  most  repelling.  The  poor  girl  was 
accustomed  to  show  her  every  thought  and  feel- 
iogy  Jon  might  read  plainly  the  workings  of  her 
mind  in  her  beautiful  countenance,  and  feel  the 
affection  which  beamed  in  her  speaking  eyes. 

As  yet  she  had  experienced  no  reason  for 
concealment,  as  yet  she  was  unaware  of  the  na- 
ture of  her  devoted  affection  for  Rupert ;  she 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  age  when  the  presence 
of  a  beloved  object  causes  a  blush  to  mantle  on 
the  cheek,  therefore  she  had  never  yet  learned 
to  tremble  at  having  her  secret  thoughts  dis- 
covered. Mrs.  Snook  was  the  first  person  who 
rudely  rent  away  the  veil  which  concealed  from 
Julia  the  depth  of  her  own  feelings.  That 
respectable  lady  wished  her  to  leave  W 
at  once.  The  poor  girl  consented,  but  begged 
she  might  be  allowed  to  go  and  bid  adieu  to  her 
dear  friend  the  young  chorister.  To  this  re- 
quest Mrs.  Snook  peremptorily  objected,  having 
heard  from  a  servant  of  his  infectious  fever,  and  of 
the  strange  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  the 
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young  people.  Julia  was  hi  despair,  and  in  the 
candid  uttennce  of  herfedings,  showed  how  much 
hold  the  young  man  had  on  her  affections*  Mrs. 
Snook  immediately  taxed  her  with  being  in  love, 
and  reprimanded  the  unfortunate  girl  most  ahaqdy 
for  having  so  6r  foigotlen  her  station  in  Ufe  as 
to  think  of  placing  her  affections  on  a  common 
singing-boy  of  the  catfaednl.  Her  lecture  ended 
with  a  threat  that,  unless  Julia  departed  with  her 
instantly,  she  would  forfeit  her  protection.  This 
was  a  severe  trial  to  the  poor  girl,  and  coming 
as  it  did  at  a  moment  when  she  had  so  many 
other  misfortunes  to  endure,  would  have  deprived 
her  of  reason,  had  not  the  very  excess  of  her 
woe  diminished  its  poignancy.  Stunned  and 
nearly  stupified  by  her  contending  emotions,  the 
half  fainting  girl  was  borne  to  the  carriage. 
Mrs.  Snook  lived  in  a  neat  little  house  in  die 

outskirts  of ,  where   they  arrived   on   the 

evening  of  the  second  day. 

Orief  sometimes  so  absorbs  our  erery  feeling, 
as  to  render  us  insensible  to  all  that  passes, 
but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  We  are  affected, 
more  often  than  we  know,   by  the  appearance 
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of  things  which  surround  us.  On  the  morning 
after  her  arriyal,  Julia  fiincied  that  her  grief 
was  entirely  occasioned  hj  the  dreadftd  loss  she 
had  sustained,  and  the  cruel  separation  from 
Rupert,  her  old  friend  and  companion ;  but,  in 
reality,  there  was  more,  much  more  than  this 
which  depressed  her.  The  aspect  of  everything 
in  Mrs.  Snook's  house  was,  like  herself,  cold, 
stiff,  and  formal ;  all  around  seemed,  by  its  ex- 
treme and  chilling  difference  to  her  former  home, 
to  convince  Julia  that  henceforth  all  the  world 

4 

would  be  to  her  a  wide  and  sad  desert.  A  new 
and  strange  feeling  made  even  the  thought  of 
her  dear  friend  and  companion  Rupert  most 
painful.  Mrs.  Snook  had  spoken  so  harshly  to 
her,  and  the  poor  girl  was  so  startled  at  her 
reproof,  that  her  first  impulse  was,  a  determi- 
nation not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  allusion 
it  contained ;  but,  alas !  the  clue  once  given, 
the  more  she  thought  of  Rupert  the  greater 
was  her  embarrassment.  She  remembered,  too, 
at  this  sad  time,  many  little  warnings  I  had  given 
her ;  for  I  used  to  try  sometimes  to  impress  upon 
hor  Ow  ]n'Ct}iiih\]\l.    iliuk   shv  ond  tL»-.  choriftter 
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would  not  always  continue  to  be   so  much  to- 
gether, and  to  show  her  the  difference  of  their 
rank  in  life.     I  have  seen  the   colour   forsake 
her  cheek  at  the  thought,  but  mj  words  made 
but  a  transient  impression.     So  long  as  he  was 
present,  the  evil  day  of  separation  could  not  be 
thought  of;  but  now  that  experience  had  taugbt 
the  possibility  of  misfortune — that  sbe  had  seen 
the  lifeless  body  of  her  dear  &ther,   disfigured 
and  cold,  and  knew  that  the  grave  covered  his 
earthly   remains,    every  species    of   misery,  all 
manner  of  woe,  seemed  of  easy  occurrence.    She 
was  utterly  depressed,  and  the  worst  efiect  of 
depression,    particularly    when    there   are    none 
near  to    cheer  us,  is,  that  we  are  apt  to  find 
fault  with  ourselves,  and   to  mistrust  our  every 
motive  and  feeling.     In  this  state  of  mind  my 
words  of  warning  recurred  most  forcibly  to  her 
memory.      **  He,    too,   that   dear   kind  fiiend* 
that  more  than  &ther,  disapproved  of  it/^  thougbt 
she,  and  she  b^n  to  try  and  banish  the  ftsci- 
nating  Rupert  from  her  mind.     Julia  was  by  ^' 
ture  shy  and  timid ;  but  so  few,  yet  so  cherishedi 
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had  been  the  companions  of  her  life,  that  her  timi- 
dity had  scarcely  ever  been  brought  into  play. 
If  not  her  father,  at  least  Rupert  and  I  under- 
stood her  every  thought  and  feeling ;  there  was 
no  need  of  reserve,  nor  any  necessity  for  restraint. 
But  now  all  was  reversed.  When  Julia  spoke 
in  her  own  artless  manner,^  and  tried  to  express 
her  thanks  to  Mrs.  Snook,  she  was  chilled  into 
silence  by  a  prim  cold  look  and  vacant  stare, 
and,  worse  than  all,  by  that  sudden  important 
bridling  up  of  the  figure,  which  is  the  greatest 
repeller  of  affection  and  confidence,  and  which 
says  as  plainly,  and  more  harshly  than  words 
can  do,  "  Yes,  I  am  very  kind,  and  you  ought 
to  be  very  thankful,  and  much  obliged  to  me." 

One  weary  day  after  another  passed  away,  but 
brought  no  alleviation  to  Julia's  sufferings.  She 
was  still  in  that  depressed  state  of  woe  in  which 
we  seem  to  dream  more  than  to  exist ;  when,  as 
yet,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  our  misfortunes 
are  real ;  when  we  live,  as  it  were,  in  expectation 
of  something,  we  know  not  what,  and  can  do  and 
resolve  on  nothing. 
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About  a  week  after  Julians  airival.  Mis.  Snook 
came  into  her  room  with  a  iace  <^  more  than 
UBQal  importance. 

^<  I  am  come.  Miss  Norman,^  she  said  in  her 
harshest  tone,  ^^  to  ask  you  what  you  think  yon 
are  capable  of  doing ;  you  may  well  suppose  my 
fortune  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  keep  you, 
unless  you  will  endeavour  to  assist  yourself.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  derogatory  to  your 
family  were  you  to  undertake  the  situation  of 
governess,  and  I  have  heard  of  one  which  I  think 
will  do,  and  which  only  waits  for  your  decision.'" 

Julia  was  surprised,  but  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  annoyed  at  this  proposal.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  weary  and  dejected  spirit  clung  to  the 
prospect  of  any  change,  with  an  eagerness  she 
never  expected  sgain  to  feel.  Any  life  would 
be  preferable  to  the  one  she  led  in  that  little, 
cold,  bare,  stiff-looking  room,  where  she  had 
suffered  so  much.  Without  making  a  single 
inquiry  about  the  &mily  or  circumstances  of 
the  casCi  she  at  once  agreed  to  accept  the  si- 
tuation. 

"  Stay  r  said  Mrs.  Snook,  «  I  think  it  in- 
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cuxubent  on  me  to  infonn  you  tlukt  Mis.  Dom- 
ville  ia  going  to  reside  for  a  time  in  foreign 
parts ;  they  are  to  depart  the  ensuing  week  for 
the  Continent,  and  I  believe  intend  to  reach 
Italy  before  next  winter.^^ 

Julians  expressive  countenance  gradually  bright- 
ened, while  Mrs.  Snook  was  slowly  uttering  the 
ai)ove  sentence,  and  when  she  came  to  the  word 
Italy,  the  delighted  girl  fidrly  jumped  up  from 
her  chair,  and  would  have  thrown  her  arms  round 
the  thin  neck  of  her  relative,  had  not  that  worthy 
lady  retired  a  few  paces  in  evident  surprise. 
But  Julia  was  too  much  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  visiting  the  country  which,  from  my  descrip- 
tion,  she  had  learned  to  love,  to  be  easily  de- 
pressed. She  clapped  her  hands  together  and 
uttered  a  joyful  exclamation  of  '^  Oh  !  and  per- 
haps he  will  still  be  there.^^ 

'«  Who  will  still  be  there.  Miss  Norman  ?'' 
said  the  sedate  Mrs.  Snook. 

^'  My  dear,  dear  Mr.  Vernon,  my  more  than 
father,  who  has  taught  me  all  I  know.  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  see  him  again,  the  dear  good  man, 
how.  happy  should  I  be  1^*^ 
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A    few    days  afterwards,   Jvlia   m  on   her 
way  to  Londoniy  where  ahe  was  to  meet    Mn. 
Domville.    Ske  had  neyer  befine  been  in  that 
smoky  melancholy  place.     It  waa   on  «  dark 
foggy  eyening  in  Noyember  when  ahe  anfred 
at  an  hotel  in  Brook  Street.     A  aennnit  had 
been  sent  to  meet  her  at  the  office,   and  get 
her  a  hackney-coach.     The  jingling  stqra  were 
let  down  just  as  a  link*boy  was  lighting  the 
lamp,  which  gave  but  a  feeble  and  melanchcdy 
flicker  through  the  dense  atmosphoe.     Though 
Julia  was  not  sorry  to  leave  the  dull  house  of 
Mrs.   Snook,  she  had  many  mii^yings  as   to 
what  manner  of  people  she  might  next  have  to 
do  with.     Her  imagination  had  been  busily  at 
work  during  the  entire  journey,  and  many  were 
the  figures  and  feces,  old  and  young,  kind  and 
unkind,  &t  and  thin,  which  passed  bdbre  the 
mirror  of  her  mind.     She  had  no  due  either 
to  their  age  or  dispositions ;  yet  the  individuals 
which  her  fancy  shadowed  forth  with  most  dis- 
tinctness, were  an  elderly  man  and  ivoiiuui,  with 
benevolent  features^  dotingly  fbod  of  dieir  chil- 
dren,  affectionate  to  each  other,  and  kind  to 
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their  gi^yeniess ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  &youTable 
pictute,  Julia  trembled  as  she  followed  the  foot- 
moa  upstairs.  Every  sound  and  sight,  the  glare 
of  the  gasnlamps,  their  smell,  mingled  with  that 
of  many  dinners,  and  the  bustle  and  noise 
of  a  London  hotel,  depressed  her  spirits.  All 
was  different  from  what  she  had  ever  seen,  and  ^ 
diflSerence,  when  it  is  not  for  the  better,  gene-' 
rally  excites,  in  timid  natures,  a  feeling  akin  to 
fear. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Julia  entered  a 
small  room.  Two  candles  were  burning  on  a 
table  which  was  laid  for  dinner,  at  the  head  of 
which  sat  a  handsome  man,  reading  the  news- 
paper. On  hearing  some  one  enter,  he  raised 
his  head,  and  two  lai^  piercing  black  eyes 
were  fixed,  with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  on  the 
shrinking  Julia.  There  was  a  boldness  in  their 
expression  as  he  scanned  her  from  head  to  foot, 
which  caused  her  eyes  to  seek  the  ground,  and 
brought  the  cdour  into  her  cheeks. 

«<  Miss  Norman,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,^ 
said  a  voice  of  such  unusual  melody  and  soft- 
ness, that  Julia  could  scarcely  believe  it  be- 
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bnged  to  tke  fefttuxes  wbose  boM  tud  bmg^tj 
expreasion  had    diseoncerted    her.     Agua  ike 
ntifled  her  eyes,  and  beheU   a  coant«»ace  of 
extreme   bttaty,  nigarding    her   with  lookff  «f 
iiitenie»  but  now  respectful   admiiatioB.    Tlni 
could  not  be  the  elderly  gentlemaa  whoee  ftndei 
features  had  become  faisiliar  to  her  mind,  awl 
yet  he  was  too  old  to  be  Mr.  DomviUe's  iOD» 
the  brother  of  her  pupils.     The  g»tlflfflaii  spol^ 
again,  and  expressed  a  hope  she  was  not  tjic>d 
with  her  journey,  and  made  some  ob6emitioB> 
which  had  the  effect  of  putting  Julia  ompleUij 
at  her  ease,  and  she  listened  with  extreme  pl«»" 
sure  to  the  melodious  tones  of  his  voice. 

I  have  before  mentioned  her  extreme  «*- 
ceptibility  to  beautiful  sounds,  a  natural  itft^ 
which  was  probably  much  increased  by  tbe  fift 
she  had  led  among  the  echoing  walls  and  hs^ 
monious  sounds  of  the  cathedral  and  iU  clois- 
ters, and  by  her  intimacy  with  one  to  wIwmb 
sound  was  everything.  And  now,  though  u^ 
knew  it  not,  a  new  sensation  of  pleasaze  ^ 
noingled  with  her  admiration  of  the  strsyftgers 
voice ;  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  tA^ 
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tlutt  the  admiring  gaze  of  handsome  and  speak- 
ing eyes  was  fixed  on  her.  All  that  Rupert 
had  vttered  in  words,  seemed  expressed  in  those 
dark  earnest  eyes;  and  there  was  something  in 
their  r^ectfiil  devotion  which  reminded  her, 
she  knew  not  why,  of  Rupert. 

The  stranger  soon  contrived  to  dmw  her  into 
conversation,  and  so  successful  was  he,  that  she 
almost  forgot  all  her  apprehensions.  A  shrill 
voice,  which  sounded  from  an  inner  room,  soon 
interrupted  this  pleasant  tite-d-tite,  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  in  bounced  a  &t  red-faced 
old  lady. 

**  So,  Miss  Norman  is  come,  is  she ;  and  why 
didn^t  you  tell  me  so,  Mr.  Domville  ?  you 
knew  I  was  waiting,  and  ordered  dinner  half 
an  hour  later,  though  I  ^m  quite  faint  for  want 
of  food.  So,  this  is  Miss  Norman,  is  it?^^ 
continued  she,  walking  up  to  Julia,  and  look- 
ing her  full  in  the  face.  "  Why,  how  old 
are  you.  Miss  ? — you  look  too  young  for  a  go- 
verness. Seventeen  ?  why,  you  don't  look  so 
much,  and  that 's  far  too  young.  I  canH  think 
how  I  came  to  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  inquire 
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your  age, — ^what  oould  posseas  me  ?^  and  the  &t 
lady  looked  much  disooneerted,    and  as  if  ab^ 
were  revolving  in  ber  mind  bow   to  get  rid  d 
her  bargain.     **  Charlotte  will  neyer  mind  hexy 
she  muttered  in  a  low  key  ;  *^  and  aa  for  DoSy, 
she  will  have   her  own  way  completelyy^  afii 
then  turning  to  the  young  man  witli  a  stffn 
and  suspicious  glance,  she  continued  in  a  sar- 
castic tone,   *^  You  seem  very  good  fiioids  al- 
ready." 

''  My  dear  Mrs.  DomviUe,^  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  condliatory  air,  ^^  I  think  we  sbtM 
all  be  good  friends,  with  Miss  Nonnan,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  children  — ^ 

^'  Nonsense,  Mr.  Domville ;  how  can  tbe 
children  mind  a  person  that  looks  little  more 
than  a  child  herself.  And  to  go  alvoad,  too* 
continued  the  elderly  lady,  raising  her  &t  hands 
with  a  despairing  gesture :  "  and  in  fiyrdgn 
parts,  where  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  g^' 
ting  another  if  she  should  not  suit.*" 

<«  There  can  be  no  doubt,  after  the  excellent 
character  you  heard  of  Miss  Norman,  but  tbit 
she  will  prove  all  we   could  wish,'"  said  Mt 
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Domville  with  anxiety,  when  he  saw  what  em- 
banassment  the  lady^a  incautious  words  were 
causing  to  Julia ;  and  wishing  to  put  an  end  to 
the  awkward  conversation,  he  said,  ^<  Will  you 
not  show  Miss  Norman  to  her  room ;  she  must 
be  very  tired  after  such  a  long  journey.'' 

Julia  was  delighted  to  find  herself  alone,  and 
bed  gladly  acceded  to  Mrs.  Domville's  proposal, 
that  she  should  not  come  in  to  dinner,  or  make 
acquaintance  with  her  three  daughters  till  the 
next  morning.  The  little  room  allotted  to  Julia, 
was  divided  only  by  a  slight  partition  from  the 
one  where  dinner  was  laid,  and  she  could  hear 
most  of  the  conversation  which  passed.  Julia 
tried  not  to  listen,  but  her  own  name  was  so 
often  pronounced,  that  she  could  scarcely  avoid 
hearing  what  was  said.  Soon  she  discovered 
that  the  elderly  &t  Mrs.  Domville  was  not 
wife  to  the  handsome  man  of  the  same  name, 
but  the  widow  of  his  father. 

That  evening  a  long  consultation  took  place 
between  Mrs.  Domville  and  her  son-in-law,  after 
the  children  were  gone  to  bed,  on  the  subject 
of  Julia,  whether  she  would  answer  or  not,  and 
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whether  it  wo&Id  be  pradent  to  take  her  alnoMi 
as  governess.    In  reply  to   one  of  the  lady's 
strongest  olgectiona  against  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  Jalia,  he  said  she  was  by  no  means  beaatifal ; 
he  found  a  thousand  fimlts  with  her  most  fisult- 
lesB  features,  and   pronounced   her  a   demure, 
prodish-Jooking   school*girl.      Now  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Mrs.  DomviUe'^s  character, 
a  spirit  of  contradiction ;  and  therefore  the 
ment  Mr.   Domville  began  to  find  &ult  with 
the  new  goyemess,  Mrs.  DomyiUe  took  her  part, 
and  the  result  was  a  determination  to  keep  her. 
Much  of  this  conversation  Julia  could  not  avoid 
overhearing ;  and  Mr.  Domville^s  melodious  vcMce 
sounding   in   her  dispraise,  perplexed  her,   and 
gave  a  new  turn  to  her  reflections. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  makes 
us  think  so  much  of  a  person  as  to  find  some- 
thing in  their  actions  or  character  which  we 
cannot  comprehend.  To  try  and  unravel  a 
mystery,  to  satisfy  that  passion  of  most  minds 
—curiosity,  we  are  obliged  (often  unconsciously) 
to  dwell  on  the  words,  to  think  of  a  look  over 
and  over  again.     Thus  do  many  worthless  char 
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taeten,  from  the  perplexity  thej  oecaaioB,  oftea 
malM  more  impression  on  innocent  minds,  than 
those  which  excite  admiration  alone,  unmixed 
vith  curiosity. 

As  time  passed  on,  during  the  journey  abroad) 
Julia  continued  to  find  much  to  study  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Domville.  The  three  pupils 
intrusted  to  her  care  were  not  his  sisters,  but 
the  daughters  of  his  mother-in-law,  by  a  former 
marriage.  The  eldest  of  the  Miss  Ledies  was 
a  pretty,  but  silly,  and  rather  vain  young  lady 
of  fifteen.  It  had  been  the  wish  of  the  late 
Mr.  Domville  that  his  only  son  should  marry 
the  eldest  Miss  Leslie,  who  was  heiress  to  a 
large  fortune.  The  young  Mr.  Domville  had 
been  extravagant,  and  had  lost  much  at  play, 
but  he  was  clever  and  agreeable,  and  idolized 
by  his  fiither,  who  paid  his  debts.  It  was 
said  the  old  gentleman  had  proposed  to  the 
rich  Mrs.  Leslie,  in  order  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  his  family,  and  that  the  lady  accepted 
him  the  more  readily,  as  he  was  next  heir  to 
an  ancient  peerage.  However,  Mr.  Domville 
died  before  his   cousin,   the  Viscount   Lorden, 
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and  the  widow  was  obliged  to  console  hendf 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  daughter  in- 
vested with  the  much-wished-for  title,  iBstead 
of  herself.  The  young  Mr.  Domville  had  readily 
agreed  to  his  &ther*s  wish,  and  was  betrothed 
to  Miss  Leslie. 
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sence  of  those  she  loved.     Nor  oould   abe  for 
waxe  time  imagine  that  those  dear  ianii%  which 
seemed  so  interwoven  with  all  she  saw,  weie 
reailj  not  there.     In  vain  she  listened  amongst 
the  voices,  in  vain  she  gazed  along  the  dimlj- 
lighted  arcades,  not  one  ftmiliar  &ce  could  be 
seen.     Tears,  bitter  tears,  ran  down  her  cheeks 
during  the  interval  before  the  sermon.     There 
was  something  in  the  countenance  of  the  Pre- 
bendary,  who   mounted  the  pulpit^   whidi   re- 
minded Julkt  of  her  dear  father.    She  listened 
with  eager  attention  to  his  words.     Fortunately 
the  discourse  was  well  calculated  to  infuse  peaee 
and  hope  into  her  troubled  bosom.     ^^  Thy  will 
be  done,^^  was  the  text,  and  these  most  impor- 
tant words,  and  most  difficult  invocation,   were 
ably   treated.      Julia  felt,   whilst   listening   to 
the  preacher,    that  she  had  been  sinful,  that 
she  had  indulged  too   much  in  sorrow  and  in 
murmuring  against  the  decrees  of  her  heavenly 
Father. 

It  is  hard  for  a  good  disposition, — I  mean 
one  like  Julians,  which  is  so  naturally  disposed 
to  love  what   is  good,   as  to  have  habitually 
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but  little  cause  fbr  self-eontrol,— >it  is  very  hard, 
I  sfty,  for  such  a  disposition  to  meet  with  sor- 
row without  indulging  in  grief  to  a  sinful  de- 
gree. Such  a  mind  has  but  a  slight  call  for 
ati  habitual  check  over  its  feelings.  Intense 
grief  is  generally  the  first  passion  it  feels>  and 
much  time  must  elapse  before  it  discovers  that 
any  excess  of  indulgence  is  sinful.  How  often 
do  we  see  amiable  people  so  utterly  cast  down 
by  misfortune,  as  to  have  their  characters  al- 
tered; how  frequently  do  they  become  selfish, 
morose,  and  unmindful  of  the  comforts  of  others. 
Perhaps  in  the  first  burst  of  her  grief,  the 
words  of  reason  and  reproof,  which  the  clergyman 
uttered,  might  have  made  less  impression  upon 
Julia,  had  they  not  been  delivered  in  a* place 
which  called  forth  all  her  tender  and  devotional 
feelings.  She  listened  amid  those  hallowed  and 
beautiful  walls,  with  the  utmost  reverence,  as 
to  an  oracle.  There  was  also  much  in  his  dis- 
course which  tended  to  tranquillize  her  mind 
on  many  points.  He  advised  his  hearers  to 
review  their  past  lives,  and  in  doing  so,  to  en- 
deavour candidly  to  examine  whether  they  could 
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not    tiace   sotne  impcoTement   in    tbeir    mindi 
and  dispoflitions,  from  all  that  had   kappe&ed, 
e^en  from  their  past  bids,  the  yerj  sina  witicli 
had   perhaps    caused  them    bitter   teaiB  of  re* 
morse ;  such  a  heart-broken  state  of  mind  niglit 
be  conducive  to  their  eternal  h^piness.      It  ii 
sometimes  the  will  of  Ood  that   we   iUl  into 
temptation,  arising  from  our  own  waywardness. 
Many  are  aware  that  we  should  bow  down  to 
the   will   of  God,   when   He  sees  fit   to   infikt 
on  us  misfortunes  which  are  not  caused  by  our 
own  errors  or  misconduct,  but  few  see  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  saying,  **  Thy  will  be  done,*"  when 
the  fault  has  been  our  own,  or  of  being  satii^ed, 
and  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  imperfect 
disposition  which  Ood  has  given  us. 

The  venemble  prebendary,  on  that  day,  dwdt 
forcibly  upon  the  duty  of  trying  to  improve 
our  bad  dispositions.  '*  God  loveth  the  broken 
and  contrite  heart,  but  ihen,*^  he  said,  we  mutt 
not  lose  the  precious  moments  which  are  in- 
tended for  repentance,  in  repining  over  pssi 
sins,  or  we  may  &11  into  the  snmre  of  bdng 
dissatisfied  with  our  lot.    Julia  had  been  angiy 
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with  hendf,  she  sosrcely  knew  why,  for  think- 
ing so  much  of  Rupert ;  bat  the  feeling  was  now 
paat»  and  she  saw  there  could  be  no  hann  in 
praying  earnestly  for  the  happiness  of  one  who 
had  been  the  dear  companion  of  her  childhood. 
The  senriee  was  ended,  yet  Julia  still  lingered 
in  the  beautiful  temple,  and  wandered  over  every 
part  of  that  ancient  pile,  where,  besides  the 
Gothic  arches  and  massive  pillars,  the  very  at- 
mosphere seemed  to  recal  the  image  of  all  those 
she  had  loved  best.  At  last  she  returned  to  the 
hotel  determined  to  write  a  few  lines  to  Rupert 
before  she  quitted  England. 

The  first  part  of  the  tour  was  very  pleasant, 
for,  during  the  journey,  Julia  had  but  little 
intercourse  with  her  somewhat  unruly  pupils, 
but  when  they  reached  Nice,  where  they  were 
to  spend  the  winter,  a  regular  course  of  tuition 
was  b^gun,  and  here  was  the  commencement  of 
her  troubles.  The  eldest  girl  had  ruled  her 
former  governesses,  and  was  accustomed  to  learn 
exactly  as  little  as  she  pleased.  Her  fortune 
was  made,  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and, 
therefore,    why    trouble    her   head,    she   would 
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flometimefi  say,   about  tbkigi  whkk  gah  obIj 
leam  for  the  purpose  ctf  making-  a  good  malxk 
Mr.    Domville^B   manneM   perplexsed  Julia  es- 
tremely ;  in  the  presence  of  hia  aaother^in-law, 
he  often  treated  her  with  unkindness,   alvajs 
taking  the  part  of   the  incoitig^e  betrothed, 
and  reproaching  Julia,  in  no  very  gentle  tennsy 
for  particularity;    and   yet,   s<»netimea  in   tks 
evening  walks,  or  during  the  excursions  they  took 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  would  seek  oocaaioii 
to  address  a  few  words  to  her  whoi  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Mrs.  DomTille,  and  then  his  tone 
and  manner  were  particularly  kind.     Still  there 
was   nothing   in   them    sufficiently   marked   to 
awaken  her  suspicion  or  excite  her  fears  of  any 
sinister  design,   though  a  person  more   vened 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  would  soon  have  seen 
the  state  of  the  case.    Julia  found,  in  q>ite  of 
all  his  defects,  much  to  admire  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  DomviIle,-»his  natural  poetry  of  fediaigp 
his  intense  admiration  of  beautifiil  scenery,  coin- 
cided  exactly  with  her   own  feelings,  and  she 
often  pitied  him   most  heartily  for  heiag  en- 
gaged to  marry  a  person   so  uttnrly  unable  to 
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might  be  uninteiTapted,   Mr.   Domyille   KHoe- 
times  accompanied  her  in  walks  along  the  sea- 
shore, earlj  in  the  morning,  before  the  children 
and  their  mother  were   up.     Bj  degrees  Jniia 
discovered  the  reason  of  his  apparent  haidme» 
to  her  in   the  presence   of  his  mother-in-law: 
she  had  long  perceived  the  extraordinary  spirit 
of  contradiction  in  Mrs.   Domville's   character, 
and  she  now  found  that  the  motive  of  his  con- 
duct was  kindness  to  herself.    So  &r  from  beiag 
alarmed  at  this  sort  of  duplicity,  she  was  mudi 
touched,  and   every  day  the  innocent  girl  be- 
came a  more  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Domville's 
character,  and  more  lenient  to  its  defects.     Thus 
was  the  first  year,  which  Julia  passed  away  from 
the  friends  of  her  youth,   upon  the   whole  a 
pleasant  one.     The   only  thing  jrhich   annoyed 
her,  besides  the  trouble  caused  by  the  still  unralj 
children,   was,  that  she  had   never  heard  from 
Rupert  or  myself. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ws  left  Rupert  in  sad  distress  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Julia,  and  his  mother  in  great  tribulation 
at  having  been  obliged  to  part  with  the  old  gun. 
The  poor  dame  was,  however,  soon  cheered  by  the 
return  of  old  Margaret,  who  with  a  joyful  coun- 
tenance, thrust  ten  shillings  into  Mrs.  M^Fer- 
gus'^s  hand)  while  she  deposited  a  large  loaf  and 
other  eatables  upon  the  table. 

"  May  the  Lord  be  pndsed  !"  exclaimed  the 
widow,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  but  how  came 
this  ?^' 

^^  Ay,  I  was  as  astonished  as  yerself,  when  he 
gived  it  me.*' 

"  Was  it  really  only  for  the  old  gun  ?" 

Margaret  nodded  her  large  head.  The  ten 
shillings  procured  food  for  the  family  for  nearly 
a  fortnight.     Poor  Rupert,  indeed,  ate  but  little. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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The  despair   occasioned  by  Julia's  miafoiiaAC, 
and  the  loss  oF  her  society  depressed  his  spiiiU 
to  such  a  degree  that  his  recovery  seemed  moie 
doubtful  than  ever.     When  life  is  smooth,  when 
we  exist  irith  those  whose  affection  is  ever  on 
the  watch  to  supply  the  place  of  any  of  ov 
infirmities,  a  privation  such  as  even  want  of  sight 
is  but  little  felt.     The  mental  eyes  of  Rupett 
were  accustomed  to  behold  everjrthing  through  the 
glowing  descriptions  of  Julia.     Though  unseen, 
the  world  was  to  lus  imagination  te^ning  with 
beauty.    So  long  as  he  had  the  delightful  society 
of  her,  whom  perhaps  he  had  lost  for  ever,  he 
never  fdt  that  he  was  blind ;  but  now,  as  he  lay 
on  his  sick  bed,  the  entire  darkness  of  his  &ie> 
his  helpless  condition,  smote  most  painfully  on 
his  mind.      He  could  do  nothing  for  his  pooc 
mother,  he  knew   that  nearly  all  the  fumitttre 
had  been  pawned,  and  what  was  still  worse,  he 
knew  the  rent  of  their  cottage  was  due«     His 
proud  nature  revolted  at  the  idea  of  applyiiig  to 
any  one  for  relief.     Rupert  had  been  envied  by 
his  associates  for  his  superior  talents  ;  his  nature 
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ms  in  everj  lespect  so  above  thenB,  that  it  was  im- 
poerible  they  should  haye  many  feelings  in  com- 
mon with  him.  Besides,  he  hadnerer  wanted  the 
lesonrce  of  their  society ;  he  had  always  Julia  and 
myself  leady  to  instruct,  to  listen  to  him,  to  love 
him.  The  poor  blind  boy  was  in  my  house  as 
well  treated  and  loved  as  if  he  had  been  my 
son.  Alas  !  that  I  was  not  near  to  comfort  and 
relieve  him  in  the  time  of  his  illness  and  dis- 
tress* 

The  same  day  on  which  the  last  of  the  ten 
shillings  received  for  the  gun,  had  been  spent,  the 
landlord  called  fot  the  rent,  and  threatened,  unless 
it  was  paid  before  a  week,  that  Mrs.  M'Fergus 
should  be  turned  out  of  her  dwelling.  Rupert 
heard  from  his  sick  bed  the  harsh  words  of  the 
owner  of  the  house,  and  the  idea  that  his  dear  mo- 
ther should  be  deprived  of  her  cottage,  and  chased 
from  the  home  in  which  she  had  so.  long  lived, 
filled  him  with  dismay.  There  was  something  in 
the  idea  of  being  a  houseless  wanderer,  which  in- 
spired him  with  more  horror  than  any  other  suf- 
fering.    That  his  dear  mother  should  be  taken 

V  2 
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from  the  pretty  garden,  and  deprived  of  tlie  sweet 
perfume  of  her  flowers,  the  soothing  hum  of  bees, 
and  cheering  notes  of  the  birds,— ^h,  it  was  hor- 
rible! 

'^  My  child,"  said  the  choking  and  tremulous 
voice  of  the  widow,  <^  I  think  I  will  go  to  Mr. 
Colville ;  you  know  he  is  Mr.  Vernon's  best 
friend,  and  I  am  sure,  after  taking  such  pains  wf 
your  education,  he  can  never  mean  that  we 
should  starve  or  go  to  the  workhouse.  I  know 
if  you  had  but  followed  my  advice,  and  let  me 
have  written  one  word  to  Mr.  Vernon,  we  should 
never  have  come  to  this.  I  will  go  and  ask  Mr. 
Colville/' 

^'  Stay,  dearest  mother,  I  implore  you ;  I  can- 
not endure  the  idea  of  asking  any  one  for  assist- 
ance ;  and  because  Mr.  Vernon  has  been  so  kind 
to  me,  is  that  a  reason  we  diould  trespass  still 
more  upon  his  goodness  ?  I  did  not  write  be- 
cause I  could  not  do  so  without  telling  him  pf 
our  distress,  and  you  know  he  sent  us  four  pounds 
in  the  winter.^' 

^^  Well,  then,  we  must  go  to  the  workhouse,^ 
groaned  the  widow.      *^  If  we  could  but  get  our 
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vent  paid,  we  might  go  to  my  sister's,  at  Bar- 
ford  ;  I  know  she  'd  take  us  in,  now  the  fear  of 
infection  from  your  fever  is  over.^ 

And  Mrs.  M^Feigus  mused  deeply.  Many 
and  various  were  the  plans  which  passed  through 
her  mind  for  procuring  ten  pounds  requisite  for 
the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  incalculable  seemed 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  if  this  sum 
could  but  be  procured. 

When  we  wish  a  thing  ardently — ^when  the 
whole  fate  of  our  life,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  good  fame,  depend  upon  one  event,  we  be* 
come  almost  superstitious, — ^we  think  something 
must  turn  up.  It  seemed  to  her  impossible  that, 
with  all  the  money  which  must  be  going  about 
the  world  among  those  who  did  not  want,  none 
should  come  near  them.  Her  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  preceding  week,  when  they  had  consumed 
the  last  log  of  wood,  and  eaten  the  last  crust. 
Providence  had  then  interposed  to  prevent  star- 
vation. The  mother  and  son  said  nothing,  but 
both  prayed  earnestly.  Rupert  trusted  entirely 
in  God,  and  relied  on  him  to  ordain  such  events 
as  would  most  conduce  to  the  good  of  his  mo- 
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ihw  and  himself.  When  Mfs.  M'FeisfiiB  W 
finUhed  lier  petition,  she  remembeved  thai  aU 
Margaret  bad  never  quite  explained  vliat  W 
induced  the  pawnbroker  to  lend  so  laige  a 
sum  as  ten  shillings  on  the  old  gun*  Tin 
old  woman  had  not  appeared  since,  and  Kit 
M^Feigus  feared  that  she  must  be  ill.  Ha 
cottage  was  at  some  distance^  and  the  wiiow 
could  not  walk  so  fer,  as  h^  leg  was  afill  dis- 
abled. 

It  was  a  tedbus  and  weary  daj,    yet  Mi 
mother  and  son  wished  ft  to  be  prolonged,  vt 
they  knew  it  was  the  last  they  should  spend  he- 
neath  that  roof.     Towards  aunaet  Bup^  cn^^' 
ed  to  the  kttice,  that  he  might  feel  <ie  hst 
cheering  rays  on  his  face,  and  smell,  for  the  h^ 
time,  the  honeysuekle  and  jessamine.     The  iitft 
day,  the  widow  and  her  son  weie  turned  ou^  ^ 
their  cottage,  and  had  no  other  refuge  bat  tk 
workhouse*     Days  and  weeks  passed  awiyt  ^ 
time  flies  even  in  a  workhouse.     They  had  beoi 
there  about  a  month,  when  <dd  Margaret  m^ 
her  appearance  one  morning. 

"  Qood  news  !''  said  she,  "  good  news  !"" 
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**  What  can  bave  happened  ?  is  Mr.  Vernon 
returned  ?^  inquired  both  mother  and  son. 

*<  Better  nor  that,^^  said  the  old  woman,  hold* 
ing  up  a  dirty  bank-note, 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  ?^ 

^*  From  the  pawnbroker's,  and  its  youm,  and 
sorry  I  be  I  never  thinked  before  of  trying 
for  it.'' 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  Mar- 
garet, (for  she  was  a  woman  of  few  words,)  was 
brought  to  explain,  that  when  she  first  took  the 
gun  to  the  pawnbroker's,  he  seemed  much  struck 
by  it,  and  asked  her  more  civilly  than  usual 
what  sum  she  wished  to  have  upon  it,  she  there- 
fore thought  she  might  venture  to  ask  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  value  of  the  gun  would  war- 
rant, and  replied  ten  shillings.  Now,  Margaret 
was  not  a  person  of  great  reflection,  nor  was  her 
imagination  remarkable  for  its  liveliness,  so  that 
she  thought  no  more  of  the  pawnbroker's  civi- 
lity, though  at  the  time  it  struck  her  as  being 
odd.  Besides,  she  was  ill.  She  had  exerted 
herself  beyond  her  strength,  and  was  soon  con- 
fined to  her  cottage,  and  as  she  knew  the  M^Fer- 
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gttsefi  vere  set  up  for  a  time^  she  did  not  SDike 
any  effort  to  go  near  them  again.  At  last,  j9A 
ag  she  was  b^inning  to  think  they  most  have 
exhausted  the  ten  shillings,  she  heard,  with  leit 
sorrow,  they  were  gone  to  the  workhouse*  How- 
ever, they  did  not  now  want  for  food,  so  it  was 
no  use  going  to  see  them,  thought  old  Mmt- 
garet,  who,  I  before  said,  had  not  mudi  ides 
of  <*  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased,^  nor  did  it 
occur  to  her  obtuse  ftculties,  that  there  is  ple^ 
sure  even  in  the  midst  of  misery  in  seeing  a 
person  who  has  been  kind  to  us. 

One  day  that  old  Margaret  happened  to  pan  hy 
the  pawnbroker's,  she  saw  the  gun  in  the  window : 
it  had  been  cleaned,  and,  but  for  its  unusual  saM^ 
she  would  hardly  have  recognized  it.  A  bright 
idea  occurred  to  old  Margaret,  and  she  was  jua^ 
going  into  the  shop,  when  she  saw  the  gun  takes 
down,  and  perceived  that  a  Btrsnger  was  Tiewiog 
it  with  great  attention,  at  the  same  time  M 
Margaret  heard  the  pawnbroker  say,  *<  And  it^B 
real  gold  too.^ 

Margaret  stepped  back   that  she  might  net 
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be  seen,  jret  remained  near  enough  to  hear  what 

passed. 

^*  And  you  really  think  it  worth  twenty  gui- 
neas/* 

"  That  it  be.'' 

*^  That  gun 's  mine,"  said  old  Maigaret,  dart- 
ing into  the  shop.  <'  I  \e  got  the  ticket  for  it 
at  home.'' 

The  pawnbroker  was  obliged  to  confess  the 
truth ;  Margaret  soon  brought  the  ticket,  and 
with  her  the  stranger  concluded  a  baigain  for  the 
gun,  and  paid  her  the  twenty  pounds  he  had 
agreed  to  give  the  pawnbroker.  Maigaret  lost 
not  an  instant  in  seeking  her  poor  friends  at 
the  workhouse, 

I  will  not  try  to  describe  the  joy  which  the 
sight  of  the  twenty  pound  note  occasioned  to 
the  poor  widow,  or  the  pleasure  it  gave  Rupert, 
to  know  that  they  might  now  quit  the  work- 
house. Ten  pounds  was  the  sum  due  for  the 
rent,  and  the  additional  ten  would  pay  for  their 
journey  to    Barford,    after   giving  Margaret  a 

handsome  present.      For  himself,  Rupert  cared 

n  5 
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but  little;  since  he  ceased  to  Iiear  aoytbxog 
of  Julia,  liis  present  life  was  misenble,  and  his 
prospects  in  this  world  were  without  hope ;  but 
it  was  some  comfort  to  hear  his  mother^s  exclama- 
tions of  delight,  and  to  know  that  die  was  happy. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DuBiVG  the  second  year  of  their  residence  on 
the  Continent,  the  Domvilles  were  established  in 
a  pretty  villa,  near  Florence,  for  the  winter.  One 
day,  without  any  apparent  cause,  Mrs.  Domville 
was  more  than  usually  harsh,  and  reprimanded  her 
governess  most  sharply  for  negligence  in  the  chil- 
dren's education.  Julia  endeavoured  timidly  to  jus- 
tify her  conduct,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  alter- 
cation, Mr.  Domville  came  into  the  room.  With- 
out taking  any  part  in  the  discussion,  he  con- 
trived to  slip  a  note  into  Julia's  work-box,  un- 
perceived  by  his  mother,  but-  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  attract  Julia's  attention.  There  was  some- 
thing in  this  action  extremely  repugnant  to  Ju- 
lia's feelings,  and  her  embarrassment  was  so  great 
that  she  ceased  to  defend  herself.     Perhaps  this 
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fortimtte,  ibr  aom  after  Mm.  DomTflie  left 
the  room  with  her  son-in-Iav. 

Julia  was  now  quite  at  a  loas  how  to  aet ;  Ae 
oonld  not  bear  deceit,  and  shrank  fiom  the  idtt 
of  reading  a  note  from  the  ymang  man  in  Mif. 
Domyille^s  absence,  which  she  would  not  do  is 
her  presence.     For  the  fist  time,  the  imprudence 
if  not  impropriety  of  her  conduct  in  being  vitb 
him  often  alone,  darted  across  her  mind.    ^ 
sat  gazing  on  the  work-box,  while  a  deep  bloA 
the  consequence  of  many  strange  and  perplexing 
thoughts,  OTeispread  her  features.     So  fir  bant 
and  amid  so  many  interesting  scenes,  did  ibs^ 
little  action  of  Mr,  DomTille  lead  her  thoughts, 
that  she  almost  foigot  what  had  giv^i  rise  to  her 
profound  reyerie.     The  &ct  was,  a  new  and  mosl 
startling  idea  had  first   beoi  awakened  in  b^ 
mind,  a  shadow  of  suspicion  that  Mr.  I>omv]Be 
had  derived  more  pleasure  firom  her  society  tlian 
he  ought.     This  was  scaioely  a  thou^t,  but  Ae 
felt  something  of  that  strange  alann  which  sb^ 
had  experienced  before,  when  old  Mrs.  Saook 
so  roughly  taxed  her  with  being  in  love  witli 
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the  young  choriflier*  But  her  feelings  now  weie 
still  more  perplexing  and  nncomfortable. 

She  was  aroused  irom  her  long  train  of  em- 
barrassing thoughts  hj  a  loud  laugh,  and  sud* 
denly  Charlotte  Leslie  came  bounding  through 
the  open  window* 

**  What,  not  read  it  yet  ?'^  exclaimed  she^ 
seizing  the  work-box.  <<  I  have  changed  my 
mind.  I  wanted  to  see  you  read  it,  but  you 
were  so  long  considering  the  matter,  I  got  out 
of  patience.  Now,  Miss  Norman,''  continued 
the  girl,  while  she  triumphantly  held  the  box, 
*^  Now  I  haye  got  you  in  my  power ;  promise  me 
you  will  never  again  oblige  me  to  learn  those 
nasty  lessons,  and  that  you  will  not  inform  Ed- 
ward when  I  do  what  you  caQ  wrong,— promise 
to  make  him  belieye  I  do  everything  well,  and 
I  will  promise  never  to  tell  mamma  what  I  saw 
him  put  into  this  box.  I  know,  too,^  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  malicious  smile,-— *^  I  have  found 
out  all  about  your  morning  walks,  ha !  ha  !  and 
I  know  that,  in  spite  of  your  demure  looks,  you 
are  just  as  bad  as  our  last  governess,  who  was 
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sent  away  because    Edward  fell   in    lore   wiA 
her,  and — ^'^ 

**  Staj,**^  said  Julia,  who  was  utterly  petiplexed 
what  course  to  pursue,  and  who  dreaded  more 
than  anything  that  Mr.  Domville  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  censure  of  his  ill-tempered  mother- 
in-law. 

<<  Come,  make  haste  and  tell  me  that  you  will 
promise,  if  not  I  will  run  and  shoir  this  inatant- 
ly  to  mamma.  Ah  !  you  can''t  get  it  from  me. 
Here  ! — ^murder !  <— help  ! — mamma,  mMWTn^  [^ 
screwed  Charlotte. 

Julians  first  impulse  had  been  an  endeaTDur 
to  get  the  fiital  letter  out  of  Charlotte^s  posses- 
sion ;  but  even  while  in  the  very  act  of  trying 
to  do  so,  she  hated  herself  for  it,  and  after  one 
or  two  attempts  she  sank  powerless  in  a  chair, 
and  bursting  into  tears,  saw  nothing  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  room.  She  was  aroused  at  last 
by  the  hsrsh  voice  of  Mrs.  Domville,  who  had 
eagerly  read  the  note  given  to  her  by  CW- 
lotte. 

<*  Veiy  pretty  conduct  indeed  1^^  exclaimed  tbe 
enraged  lady ;  <*  here 's  a  note  1     Do  you  know. 
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MuB  Norman,  that  jour  character  is  gone.    Get 
ap«  madam,  and  leave  my  house  instantly.'*^ 

It  would  be  needless  to  relate  all  that  fol- 
lowed. In  vain  did  Julia  declare  her  innocence, 
and  endeavour  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Domville. 

That  Terj  evening  she  was  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled the  house. 

Poor  Julia !  she  knew  not  where  to  seeh  for 
refuge  or  protection.  She  had  unfortunately 
given  away  in  charity  nearly  all  her  last  quar- 
ter's salary,  and  ten  pounds  were  all  that  remained 
in  her  purse.  That  would  never  be  sufficient 
to  carry  her  to  England.  To  England  !  Alas  ! 
she  had  even  there  no  friends.  Mrs.  Snook 
would  of  course  give  her  no  assistance  when  she 
heard  the  apparent  cause  of  losing  Mrs.  Dom- 
ville^s  situation.  What  was  become  either  of 
me  or  Rupert,  she  could  not  imagine.  She  had 
received  no  answer  to  the  various  letters  she  had 
written  to  the  latter.  For  the  first  night  she 
sought  an  humble  lodging,  and  during  the  lonely 
evening,  she  resolved  to  try  and  find  some  pupils 
to  instruct  in  music,  or  the  English  language. 
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But^  did  not  Mr.  Domfille  Tisit  her  in  tbii 
distress,  or  seek  to  repair  tke  misdiief  lie  Itad 
occasioned  ?     Yes,  he  discoTered  her  abode,  but 
she  resolutely  refused  to  see  him.      In  rain  he 
ptofFered  gold,  in  vain  he  wrote  numberleas  let- 
ters.    She  returned  them  unopened.      Hot  en- 
deavours to  find  pupils  were  unsnecessfbl.      Tbe 
good-natured  Magnelli,  to  wbom  she  at  last  ap- 
plied, and  who  knew  the  state  of  the  case,  as 
he  had  taught  the  Miss  Leslies  to  sing,  oflereil 
her  pecuniary  assistance,  but  she  would  receive 
none. 

**  Oh,*"  exclaimed  he,  as  a  bright  idea  seemed 
to  strike  him,  ^  would  the  Signers  sing  at  a 
concert  f^ 

A  friend  of  his.  Signer  Vellini,  wanted  a  fine 
soprano  voice,  and  hers  would  just  suit. 

*'  Not  here,^  said  Julia ;  ^<  I  could  not  ap- 
pear in  public  here,  where  I  am  known,  and 
every  one  is  prejudiced  against  me."** 

Magnelli  again  mused.  **  Come  with  me,^ 
he  said ;  *^  I  am  sure  the  Signor  Vellini  will  np* 
prove  of  your  voice,  and  as  he  will  soon  leave 
Florence,  I  think  we  might  manage  it.^ 
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SigQor  Vellini  was  enchanted  with  Julia's 
voice,  and  offered  her  a  handsome  engagement, 
if  she  would  join  his  company. 

To  appear  in  public  was  most  repugnant  to 
her  feelings,  but  what  was  to  be  done?  No 
other  means  of  subsistence  seemed  open  to  her. 
She  asked  for  two  days  to  consider  the  matter, 
during  which  time  she  made  every  inquiry  whe- 
ther it  would  be  possible  to  gain  a  living  in  any 
other  way.     But  she  could  find  none. 

Signor  Vellini^s  intention  was  to  give  some 
concerts  at  Rome,  during  the  Lent,  and  with 
the  kind  assistance  of  Magnelli,  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  he  should  pay  Julia's  expenses  to 
Rome,  and  give  her  a  handsome  remuneration 
for  singing  at  six  concerts, 

Julia  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian, 
(thanks  to  my  instnictions,)  and  during  her  re* 
sidence  in  Italy  she  had  acquired  so  good  an 
accent  as  often  to  be  taken  for  a  native,  and,  as 
ibr  many  reasons  she  did  not  wish  to  appear  in 
public  under  her  own  name,  it  was  agreed  that 
she  should  appear  as  an  Italian,  under  the  name 
of  La  Signora  Rossi, 
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Her  first  appeaiance  vaa  most   trying.     She 
dreaded  lest  she  should  see  any  of  the  Kt^sA 
who  had  met  her  the  preceding  winter  at  Nice,  h 
her  crushed  and  forlorn  state,  the  timiditj  of  k« 
nature  added  tenfold  to  her  tortnxes.     Sheftft 
sure  that  her  attempt  would  be  a  total  fiulnie. 
Signor  V ellini  was,  however,  most  sangoine ;  in* 
deed  Julians  beauty. was,    he    thonght,    in  '^ 
self  almost  sufficient  to  ensure    success.      The 
dreaded  hour  arrived :  Julia,  in  a  simple  sitfrr, 
which  well  became  her  Grecian  features  and  dnk 
hair,  was  triumphantly  led  forward  by  VcHiw. 
A  duet  with  one  of  the  best  tenor  voices  of  d» 
day  was  her  first  undertaking,  which  was  loudl; 
applauded,  and  gaining  courage  as  she  pioeeedei, 
her  success  was  complete. 

After  the  concert  was  over,  a  nmnba:  of  yooBg 
men  came  to  congratulate  the  new  singer,  sB" 
their  admiration  was,  if  possible,  increased  by  ^ 
modesty  of  her  air  and  gracefulness  of  mann^'* 
Some  of  them  were  English,  who  asked  her  h 
she  spoke  their  language.  Julia  Was  at  »  kff 
what  to  answer,  as  she  felt  sure  if  she  tft^ 
English,  suspicions  would  be  excited,  and  J^ 
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ahe  hated  the  idea  of  telling  an  untruth.  She 
evaded  the  question  a»  well  as  she  was  able,  and 
giving  an  imploring  look  to  Signor  Vellini,  he 
was  soon  at  her  side.  He  saw  that  the  homage 
of  these  young  men  annoyed  her,  and  wishing 
to  propitiate  the  beautiful  debutante,  who  pro- 
mised to  be  such  an  attraction  to  his  concerts^ 
he  endeavoured  to  extricate  her  from  their  at- 
tentions. 

There  was  one  thing  from  which,  amid  all  the 
annoyances  of  her  new  life,  she  derived  much 
consolation,  this  was  the  feeling  that  she  was 
now  on  a  level  with  the  chorister :  there  was  a 
similarity  in  their  employments  which  consoled 
her.  She  no  longer  felt  that  to  think  of  him 
was  wrong ;  on  the  contrary,  a  thousand  visions 
of  future  happiness  rose  before  her  ardent  imagi- 
nation, and  in  these,  the  figure  of  the  young  chor- 
ister was  always  most  conspicuous. 

One  morning,  Signor  Vellini  rushed  into  her 
room  with  a  joyful  countenance,  and  informed 
her  that  he  had  just  received  a  most  advantage- 
ous proposal  from  a  young  English  lord,  who 
lived  in  a  magnificent  villa  near  Pisa,  and  who 
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had  heaid  much  of  Julia'*s  &me.  He  was  gdi^ 
to  be  mairied  to  a  beautiful  Buglish  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  Duke,  in  honour  of  irhom  he  vist 
to  giye  a  concert. 

But,  before  I  relate  the  oocurrenoes  of  that 
eventful  evening,  I  must  tell  you  sometluiig  (^ 
mj  own  adventures  during  the  last  two  jeais. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Besides  the  iainily  of  my  brother,  there  were 
some  other  persons  at  Rome  whose  society  pleased 
me  much,  and,  perhaps,  tended  to  diminish  the 
anxiety  I  should  otherwise  have  felt  to  learn  the 
&te  of  Julia  and  the  chorister.  My  old  friend, 
the  Duke  of  St.  Mandyn,  was  at  Naples  with 
his  only  daughter,  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
girl  of  seventeen.  There  was  something  in  her 
position,  and  consequently  in  her  acquired  cha- 
racter, which  interested  me  the  more  from  its  re- 
semblance to  Julia.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more 
different  than  their  natural  dispositions.  Lady 
Caroline  Wentworth  had  much  that  was  faulty 
mingled  with  generous  and  acute  feelings.  Her 
temper  was  violent  as  well  as  her  affections,  and 
she  was  apt  to  be  influenced  much  by  those  she 
either  admired  or  loved.    This  seems  strange  when 
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I  say  that  sbe  bad  always  liad  her  owb  way*    The 
Duke  was  a  good-natured  man,  fond  of  asiiBnf 
himself  in  every  possible  nmnner,  living  ooly  is 
the  present  moment,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
think  of  the  future,  even  for  his  daughter.     The 
reason  she  interested  me  so  pariicolarly  was,  that 
like  her  &ther^s  property,  the  mind  and  cfispa- 
sitioD  of  Lady  Caroline  were  last  gaing  to  msk 
and  ruin.       Marietta,  an  Italian  goTcznesay  cr 
companion,  a  clever  but  vicious  and   de^gidi^ 
character,  had  at  that  time  what  appeared  to  me 
a  most  fatal  influence    over  the  beautiful  giiL 
She  had  not  as  yet  been  presented,  that  ia^  she 
did  not  gp  regularly  to  balls  and  dinners;   not 
because  the  Duke  wished  to  retard  the  period 
of  her    introduction  into   society,  but  becaoaa 
Lady  Caroline  herself  did  not  fimcy  it ;  aad  yet, 
she  had  by  no  means  a  distaste  for  society ;  en 
the  contrary,  without  seeming  to  care  for  any- 
one, she  was  always  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
admirers,    chiefly  Italian  or  Oennan^.and  she 
never  went  to  visit  a  ruin  or  a  picture-gallery 
without  being  attended  by  a  laige  party.     These 
people,  however,  were  almost  all  okveKand  agne- 
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able,  and  tbough  I  often  shook  my  head  at  the 
preference  she  gave  them  to  the  natives  of  her 
own  country,  I  could  not  but  be  much  amused 
by  their  wit.  The  Duke,  though  a  man  of  cul- 
tivated taste,  and  much  acquirement,  was  by  no 
means  so  great  a  genius  as  his  daughter,  and  pre- 
ferred the  parties  given  by  the  English  or  foreign 
ministers ;  and  sometimes,  when  Caroline  would 
refuse  to  accompany  him  to  those  places,  I  found 
h^r  with  a  sort  of  soirie  of  her  own,  and  I  must 
say  her  parties  were  most  agreeable.  Her  apart- 
ments were  firequented  by  improvisatores  and 
artists,  old  antiquaries  and  young  singers. 

I  often  tried  to  persuade  Lady  Caroline  to 
mingle  a  little  more  with  her  own  countrymen, 
or  at  least  to  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  delight 
of  the  really  intellectual  society  she  contrived  to 
attract  around  her. 

*^  Oh,  no,^^  she  said,  ^*  they  are  so  stiff  and  for- 
mal, it  would  never  do ;  besides,  I  am  so  shy  with 
them.  No,  let  me  enjoy  all  this  as  long  as  I  can. 
Alas  !  you  know  we  shall  £oon  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  cold  dreary  England.^^ 

I  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  thus  find  &ult  with 
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her  own  coantry — mj  own  dear  England,  vludi  I 
venerate  so  much  as  to  loTe  even  its  defects.    I 
cannot  think  how  it  was  that  Lady  Caroline  cooM 
even  tolerate  me.     I  am  neither  clever,  nor  band- 
8ome>  nor  very  learned,  and  yet  ahe  allowed  me  to 
be  present  at  all  her  parties.     Perhaps  the  ressoo 
was,  that  I  entered  into  her  fooleries  with  almost 
youthful  ardour  in  hopes  of  obtaining  somem- 
fluence  over  her  mind.     She  bad,  alas !  bat  lit- 
tle religion ;   nothing  had  aa    jet   occaned  to 
touch  her  heart,   and   some  minds  cannot  be- 
come  religious  till  they  have  been  softened  bj 
grief. 

The  Duke  of  St.  Mandyn  had  lived  ncirly 
three   years    on  the  Continent,  and  there  *>s 
everything  to  encourage  him  not  to  return  home. 
The  Duke  had  spent  nearly  his  entire  fortune; 
his  only  son,  Lord   Wentworth,  had  the  stsie 
turn  for  extravagance,  and,  therefore  it  was  al- 
most impossible  they  could  live  with  any  degree 
of  comfort  in  their  own  country  on  the  compa- 
ratively small  remains  of  their  income.     I^  ^ 
probable  then,  that  in  compliance  with  the  ^ 
dent  wishes  of  Lady  Caroline,  the  Duke  wotd^ 
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Bevei  have  quitted  Italy,  had  not  an  event  lately 
occuired,  vhich,  in  spite  of  all  his  dau^ter^s 
remonstrances,  determined  him  to  return  home, 
at  least  for  a  time.  He  had  lately  discovered 
that  he  had  a  claim  to  a  large  property  in  Scot- 
land, which,  if  established,  would  give  him  a  for- 
tune of  thirty  thousand  a-year.  The  poor  Duke 
tried  hard  to  impart  some  portion  of  his  anxiety 
on  this  subject  to  Lady  Caroline ;  but  she  cared 
neither  for  riches  nor  titles. 

"  Oh,''  said  the  lovely  girl,  "  if  papa  would 
but  be  satisfied  to  remain  in  this  beautiful  land, 
where  life  is  sufficient  enjoyment,  where  people 
of  noble  and  generous  minds  love  us  for  oui^ 
selves  alone,  where  — ''^ 

*^  Nonsense,  child,'"  interrupted  the  Duke ; 
'^  this  is  all  very  fine  talk,  but  wait  till  you  are 
old  and  ugly,  and  you  will  see  that  even  here 
you  will  not  be  worshipped  if  you  are  poor.  Be- 
sides, my  debts  are  increasing  so  fiist.**' 

^^  Then,  what  is  the  use  of  additional  wealth  ^ 
have  you  not  spent  all  you  had,  and  what  en- 
joyment did  it  afford  ?  If  you  had  twenty  times 
as  much,  you  would  again  spend  it  in  the  same 
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nnsatiBfactory  manner.  I  am  sore  jou  have  hi 
better  spirits,  and  enjoyed  jour  eiisteace  &r 
more  since  ire  came  abroad  than  before.  Aki 
you  know  you  have,  and  you  have  even  «4 
how  df^htfu]  it  is  to  be  free  from  the  tonDcat 
of  country  places  and  keepers,  poacheis  and  hii- 
liffs ;  you  know  I  am  right,  and  then  yoa  viU 
entail  all  these  miseries  upon  us  again  ;  and  joi 
will  go  building  and  embellishing  some  old  easde 
in  Scotland  with  a  dreadfiil  name  ;  there  will  be 
no  one  near  to  sing  or  listen  to  my  venes,  w 
I  shall  be  miserablei.^ 

Here  the  poor  girl  looked  so  wretched  tbt 
I  began  to  be  alarmed  lest  there  was  a  deepo 
cause  for  her  reluctance  to  quit  Italy,  tfi<I  I 
turned  over  in  my  old  mind  the  young  foieigneo 
who  formed  her  eccentric  society.  They  ^^^ 
agreeable  and  clever^  but  I  could  not  fix  on  one 
who  seemed  to  engross  her  heart.  <^  Gan  it  be 
the  young  artist,  Guliano?''  thought  I,  de(e^ 
mined  to  watch  over  her  during  the  remainda  of 
her  stay  with  more  circumspectiMi.  To  vj 
shame  be  it  spoken,  I  was  generally  so  mn^ 
amused  by  this  beautiful  girl,  that  I  could  not 
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find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  her  partiality  for 
the  &scinating  society  of  artists  and  men  of  let- 
ters with  which  she  was  surrounded.  These  have 
indeed  often  a  charm  &r  superior  to  what  is 
usually  termed  good  society,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  composed  of  many  whose  claim  to  that 
distinction  consists  merely  in  their  birth  or  for- 
tune. 

Thus  the  persons  that  formed  Lady  Caroline's 
set  at  Rome  and  Naples,  were  iar  more  agree- 
able than  those  of  a  higher  rank  whom  we  met  at 
Prince  B  's,  and  other  palaces.  The  society 
of  clever  artists  and  professional  people  pos- 
sesses  also  this  charm,  that  each  is  seen  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  particular  line  in  which  he  excels. 
They  are  always  at  their  ease,  because  there  is 
no  effort  to  appear  otherwise  than  what  they  are. 
But  where  am  I  wandering?  I  verily  believe 
I  have  written  all  this  nonsense  to  prove  that 
my  favourite.  Lady  Caroline,  was  not  so  wrong 
as  her  English  friends  and  relations  supposed, 
in  preferring  the  society  of  those  whom  they  call- 
ed vulgar,  low-bred  artists,  to  that  of  persons 

in  her  own  rank  of  life.     It  was  perhaps  fortu- 
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iiAte  that  I  was  able  thus  to  find  a  roason^foi 
mj  appxoval  of  my  joung  friend'^s  maoner  of  lifei 
otherwise  I  should  not  hare   obtained  that  infln- 
•Bee  over  her  mind  which  I   so  much  desired ; 
and  though  in  her  clever  and  fiiscinating  coDTem- 
tbn^  there  was  often  a  want  of  those  true  jm- 
ciples  of  morality  and  religion  vhicb  made  oe 
tremble  for  her,  yet  there  was  something  in  lier 
beautiAJ  and  noble  countenance  which  told  of 
better  things.      Sometimes,   when    I    spoJre  ol 
religion  with  all   the  enthusiasm  of  my  hesity 
and  all  the  eloquence  I  could  commaad»  th^ 
was  that  in  her  speaking  eye  which  seemed  0 
respond  to  the  sentiments  I  uttered ;  yet,  alas ! 
she  nevar  spoke  as  if  her  heart   was  toudcd 
by  the  truths  of  Christianity.     She  would  some- 
times, at  the  very  moment  that  I  saw  a  tcsr 
in  her  eye,  laugh   at   me  for  being  <^an  (^ 
methodistical  fool,  and  so  honibly  Bnglish  iJ^ 
my  ideas.^     \  feared  for  her  too,  because  she  6fi 
no  real  fnendship  for  any  one ;  even  her  b&xr 
seemed  not  to  call  forth  much  of  her  affeotioa. 
It  is  tnie  she  tolerated  my  society,  and  at  herde- 
parture  from  Rome,  when  she  wished  me  good- 
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Vye,  her  beautiful  &ce  was  bedewed  with  tears. 
It  ifl  only  the  regret  of  quitting  a  place  she 
loves  so  much,  thought  I,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
and,  alas !  -what  a  dangerous  path  will  be  hers 
in  England ! 

Three  months  afterwards  I  returned  to  Eng-^ 
land,  and,  according  to  my  promise,  paid  her  a 
visit  in  London  on  my  road  home.  I  found 
Lady  Caroline  in  high  spirits,  and  she  gladden- 
ed my  whole  heart  by  appearing  rejoiced  to  see 
me.  In  her  usual  provoking  and  disappointing 
manner,  her  lips  qualified  the  feeling  expressed 
in  her  eyes,  by  saying  It  was  so  delightful  to  see 
any  one  who  put  her  in  mind  of  dear,  dear  Italy. 

'^  Yes,  even  your  old  face  is  charming,^  she 
cried,  *^  for  I  &ncy  I  see  the  beautifiil  ruins 
in  the  Campagna,  and  hear  the  sweet  tones  of 
Ghiliano's  voice.  But  you  never  asked  about  our 
claim.  Do  you  know,  I  feel  quite  interested  in 
it.  I  have  been  to  old  Wentworth  Castle,  and 
admire  the  place  so  much,  I  quite  long  for  papa 
to  have  money  enough  to  put  it  in  order ;  be- 
sides, I  want  to  built  a  temple  at  St.  Mandyn, 
and  to  fill  the  oM  gallery  with  pictures.    Oh,  I 
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shall  take  care,  should  papa  become  ridi  again, 
that  his  money  be  spent  to  better  purpose  than 
before.  Wentworth  would  take  thirt j  thousmd 
pounds  to  put  it  in  order ;  St.  Mandjn  as  muA 
more;  so  that  if  we  get  the  tbirtj  thousand 
a-jrear,  we  shall  just  have  enough  to  live  com- 
fortable, and  make  the  country  places  beauti- 
ful." 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  her  fancies  had  taken 
this  turn,  in  hopes,  that  if  she  had  other  means 
of  exerting  her  eneigies,  the  danger  of  her  po- 
sition might  be  diminished. 

*^  Well,   here  's    papa,^   said  she,    hearing  s 
knock  at  the  door ;  ^^  now  he  will  tell  you  all 
about  it ;  he  is  just  come  from  our  lawyer's  :  and 
look  here,^^  she  continued,  taking  me   into  the 
library, — ^^here  is  a  curious  thing  papa  picked 
up  yesterday  at  a  curiosity  shop,**^  showing  me 
an  old  gun,  with  an  earl's  coronet   and  anus 
inlaid  with  gold.     <^  What  makes  it  so  strange 
to  have  found  it  just  at  this  moment  is,  that 
these  are  the  anns  of  the  Uppingtons,  the  very 
property  we  are  claiming.     Papa  thinks  it  may 
prove  of  some  service  in  tracing  our  claim. ^ 
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*'  But  what  has  happened  ?"  inquired  Lady 
Caroline  of  the  Duke  as  he  entered ;  ^^  you  do 
not  look  in  such  good  spirits  as  when  jou  went 
out:  are  you  not  delighted  to  see  your  old 
fidend  again  ?  or  has  Mr.  Paperton  given  bad 
news  ?  Was  he  not  surprised  to  hear  about  the 
gun?'' 

"  No, — yes,— come  into  the  next  room,  my 
child,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.'' 

"  What  do  you  want  to  say  to  me,  papaP 
Surely  you  can  speak  before  Mr.  Vernon." 

"  Have  you  mentioned  anything  of  this  ?" 
he  inquired  in  a  low  tone,  while  his  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  gun. 

"  To  be  sure  I  have :  but  why  do  you  look 
so  frightened  .^'' 

"  To  whom  have  you  mentioned  it  ?" 

"  Oh !  let  me  see, — only  to  Mr.  Vernon :  but 
where  can  be  the  harm  ?'"' 

^^  Much,  my  child ;  but  since  Mr.  Vernon 
is  aware  of  its  existence,  I  know  he  will  not 
betray  us,"  continued  the  Duke,  though  be  re- 
garded me  with  a  sort  of  naughty-boy  anxiety,  as 
much  as  to  say,  I  am  not  sure  whether  his  con- 
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founded  methodistical    scruples    will   not  sUad 
in  our  way. 

<^TelI  tne  whst  has  happalied.^  inq^^ 
Lndy  Caidine,  with  more  tetJ  anxiety  in  Iter 
countennee  than  I  ever  saw  ber  eTince  abatit 
anytliing  before. 

^^  Nodiing  has  occnned  wbich  afiects  oar 
claim,  only  Mr.  Piqpeiton  thinks  'that '  ctmed 
gun»  instead  of  being  of  use,  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm.^^ 

^^  How  is  that  possible  ?^ 

**  Oh  f  I  see  it  but  too  plainly  !  And  now 
that  I  have  cautioned  you  to  silence,  I  am  going 
immediately  to  Foggs,  to  try  and  make  him 
understand,  without  compromising  myself,  thBt 
I  do  not  wish  to  ascertain  who  was  its  possessor. 
I  shall  now  lock  it  up,  lest  any  one  else  sbbM 
see  the  anns." 

*^  Stay !  ^   exclaimed    Lady  Caroline,   taking 
the  gun  ftom  her  ftfther^s  hands  with  an  air  of 
determination :    **'  you   must   etpMn   what  the  ' 
danger  is."*^  •    ' 

'<  So  I  will,  the  instant  I  return,^  said  the 
Duke  impatiently. 
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"  Naj,  I  will  not  let  you  go,  till  I  know 
aU;' 

^^  Oh,  dear,  how  tiresome  you  are  !^  ex- 
claimed he  with  a  resigned  look.  '^  Well,  then, 
jou  remember  that  mj  great-grandmother,  the 
daughter  of  the  last  Earl,  had  a  sister,  and,  I 
believe  an  elder  one,^**  he  added  with  an  anxious 
look,  *^  who  ran  off  with  a  young  man,  a  tenant 
of  her  fiither,  and  of  whose  &te  nothing  has 
been  heard.  She  may  have  left  a  family  in 
some  part  of  the  world,  and  this  gun  may  be 
the  means  of  leading  to  a  discovery  of  her  de- 
scendants, if  she  had  any,  and,  in  that  case, 
only  half  the  property  would  be  ours,  and  we 
should  lose  the  old  title  of  Uppington,  upon 
which  I  have  set  my  heart.  Now,  then,  will 
you  let  me  go  ?"" 

^*  No  I**  exclaimed  Lady  Caroline, — (I  wish 
I  could  describe  the  tone  in  which  this  little 
word  was  pronounced,)«-and  she  laid  her  hand 
with  eagerness  on  her  father's  arm,  while  her 
whole  countenance  was  animated  by  a  noble 
and  beautiful  expression.  Never  had  she  ap- 
peared to  me  so  lovely,  for,  till  then,  I  never 
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saw  the  workings  of  her  benevolent  and  generous 
mind. 

This  was  the  decisive  moment  which  seemed 
to  form  her  character.     I  saw  plainly  the  thoughts, 
the  generous  resolves  and  feelings,   with  which 
she  was  agitated,  and  so  great  was  mj  ddight 
in  discovering  this  new  feature  in  her  strai^ 
diaiacter,  that  I  scarcely  remember  the  eloqooit 
words  which   then  flowed  from  her  lips.    AD 
I  know  is,  that  she  spoke  long,  and  with  an 
eneigy  she  had  never  shown  before,   and  that 
even  her  father,  the  hardened  spendthrift,  wis 
touched.     There  are  few  hearts  so  corrupt  as 
to  endure  the  contempt  of  their  own  childrea, 
and  the  Duke  consented  to  allow  things  to  take 
their  course.     She  drew  a  striking  picture  of  ike 
injustice,  as  well  as  the  baseness,  of  attempting 
to   defraud   the  real  heirs,   and  expressed  her 
willingness  to  forego  entirely  her   part  of  the 
property. 

*^  What !  and  give  up  the  improvements  at 
Wentworth  Castle,  and  the  picture-galleiy  ?^ 
inquired  her  fiUher  with  minted  sonow  and 
admiration. 
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^  Yea,  CTCtjrthing ;  I  would  rather  live  in  a 
hovel)^  she  continued,  with  glowing  cheeks,  and 
eyes  beaming  with  noble  feelings, — '<  I  would 
rather  lose  everything,  than  be  guilty  of  such 
injustice.'* 

**  But  surely  this  is  foolish,  to  think  so  much 
about  people  we  have  never  seen,  or  who,  after 
all,  perhaps  do  not  exist,'*  said  the  Duke. 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  Lady  Caroline; 
<*  and  I  will  go  myself  to  Fogg.  Oh !  how 
I  should  like  to  discover  the  descendants  !  how 
delightful  it  would  be  to  find  them  in  some 
romantic  glen,*'  continued  she,  *^  and  to  witness 
their  surprise  and  joy." 

**  Foolish  girl !  and  perhaps  to  find  the  ftiture 
Lord  IJppington  a  footman  or  a  shoe-black — an 
awkward  lout  that  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
peerage." 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  Lady  Caroline, 
returning  to  her  usual  thoughtless  air,  as  if  half 
ashamed  of  the  unwonted  and  generous  thoughts 
which  had  so  lately  ennobled  her  whole  counte- 
nance: then  turning  to  me,  she  said,  ''  You 
have  told  me  nothing  yet  about  your  two  ro- 
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mantic   childieD :   haye   jou  lieanl  no   more  of 
them?" 

«  Not  a  woid,**  said  I ;  «  but,   thank  God ! 
to-moirow  I  shall  be  at   mj  own    dear    home, 
and  there,  I   trust,    I   shall   embrace    the  poor 
young   chorister.     I   feel  quite  sorry  at  haying 
been  so  angry  with  him.     And  when  will  you 
come  and  yisit  me  !^  said  I,  remembering  that 
Lady  Caroline  had   expressed  much   anxiety  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  boy. 

^'  Soon,  and  then  you  will  recollect  your  pro- 
mise to  giye  him  up  to  me,  to  be  my  minstrel 
and  page,  and  troubadour,  and  instructor,  and 
eyerything.'' 

«<  Oh  yes,  if  he  is  willing  to  m  ;  but  I  mudi 
doubt  whether  his  whole  being  is  not  so  inter* 
woyen  with  the  cathedral,  that  he  will  never 
be  happy  away  from  it.**  Before  I  left  London 
I  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Duke  and  bis 
daughter  to  come  to  me  in  the  following  week. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  next  day  I  returned  to  W .     Oh! 

with  what  joy  did  I  again  behold  the  beloved 
towers  of  its  cathedral.  I  entered,  as  on  my 
first  arrival,  by  the  suburb  in  which  Rupert's  cot- 
tage was  situated.  Before  I  reached  the  turn 
in  the  lane  which  conducted  to  it,  I  stopped 
the  chaise,  which  I  sent  on  with  my  servant, 
and  walked  myself  towards  the  peaceful  dwell- 
ing. Alas,  what  a  change  was  there  !  the  walls 
indeed  remained,  but  that  was  all:  the  garden 
was  turned  into  a  ploughed  field,  and  its  trim 
hedges  and  bee-hives  were  no  more.  With  sor- 
row and  dismay  I  heard  that  Rupert  and  his  mo- 
ther had  been  in  great  distress,  and  had  left  the 
town.  Nearly  a  week  passed  before  I  could  ascer- 
tain to  what  place  they  had  gone.  Old  Maigaiet 
was  dead.     I  was  angry  with   Mr.  Colville  for 
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not  giving  the  dear  boy  relief,  and  for  saflKxing 
such  a  singer  to  be  lost  to  the  cathedrsl. 

Well  knowing  all  that  such  a  sensitiYe  mind 
as  Rupert^s  must  have  suffered,  I  hurried  off  to 
Barford.     I  inquired  everywhere  for  the  widow 
and  her  son;  no  one  knew  anything  of  them. 
I  sought  them  in  every  cottage  in  the  environs 
without  success ;  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
At  last  I  gave  up  the  search,  and  relactantly 
prepared  to  leave  the  place.     I  felt  quite  mi- 
semble  that  my  plans  should  thus  be  finstiated ; 
^  was  too   provoking  that  those  I   loved   best 
on  eaxth,  the  two  beings  who  had  engrossed  so 
much  of  my  time  and  thoughts,   should  thus 
be   lost.     It  was  indeed  strange,  and    beyond 
all  calcuktion    in    these    civilized    days,   when 
people  are  no  longer  mysteriously  made  away 
with,  that  I  should  receive  no  intelligence  fiom 
either  of  them:  I  felt  quite  supeistitious,  and 
b^n  to  think  I  had  been  dreaming,  and  that 
the  interesting  chorister  and  the  lovely  Julia 
were  creatures  of  my  own  fiuicy. 

In    this    disappointed   and    perplexed    state, 
I  wrote  to  Lady  Caroline,  begging  her  not  to 
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disappear  also,  as  it  seemed  destined  that  I 
should  lose  those  I  loved,  and,  half  jokingly, 
I  entreated  her  to  come  to  me  at  once,  that  I 
might  be  quite  assured  of  her  existence.     Sick 

at  heart,  I  returned  to  W ^.     Several  days 

passed,  but  brought  no  letter  from  Lady  Car 
roline,  nor  could  I  hear  anything  more  of  Ru- 
pert. One  evening,  when  I  was,  according  to 
my  usual  habit,  watching  the  setting  sun,  and 
endeavouring  to  implore  God^s  forgiveness  for 
being  over  careful  for  the  things  of  this  life, 
and  having  set  my  affections  perhaps  too  fer- 
vently on  those  two  young  creatures,  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  my  door.  I  recognized  the  Duke^s 
barouche ;  three  people  were  in  it :  besides  the 
Duke  and  his  daughter,  a  tall  man  was  seated 
with  his  back  to  the  horses. 

^^  I  hope  they  have  not  brought  some  stranger,^^ 
thought  I ;  "  who  can  it  be  ?" 

Lady  Caroline  was  the  first  to  get  out;  she 
ran  across  the  little  garden  exclaiming,  <^  Where 
is  he,  where  is  Mr.  Vernon?^  I  advanced  to 
meet  her.  "  We  have  brought  you  another 
visiter,"  said  she,   drawing  me  into  the  house; 
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'*  don^t  be  frightened,  he  ''s  not  a  rerj  fine 
gentleman;  but  I  was  afraid  of  being  doll  is 
such  a  sanctified  pkce,  so — '" 

««  I  can  wait  no  longer,^  said  a  well-kiiown 
voice,  and  I  found  myself  clasped  in  the  tall 
gentleman'^s  arms, — and,  oh  joy  !  it  was  my  own 
long  lost  Rupert. 

^^  So  you  really  did  not  know  him  V^  ex<daimed 
Lady  Caroline  ;  '*  ha  !  ha  ! — and  yet  I  did  even 
without  seeing  him ;  I  only  heard  him  play  on 
the  organ  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  I  felt  soie 
that  he  was  the  interesting  chorister.^ 

*'  It  was  most  strange,''  said  the  Duke,  who 
had  by  this  time  entered  the  room.  ^^  We 
went  over  with  our  cousins  from  Ledgewood  to 
church  at  Salisbury,  and  after  the  service  was 
over,  Caroline  insisted  on  going  to  the  oigan- 
loft  to  see  the  organist :  before  we  ascended  the 
stairs  she  whispered  to  me,  *  I  am  sure  it  is 
Mr.  Vernon's  chorister.'  ^ 

*'*'  The  &ct  was,^  said  Lady  Gux>line,  **  I 
should  not  have  gone  to  the  cathedral  if  I  had 
not  hoped  that  there  might  be  some  chance  of 
finding  Rupert  there.     I  can'^t  think,  Mr.  Ver- 
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non,  how  yoa  could  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  search 
all  the  cathedrals  in  England/^ 

Many  were  the  scoldings  I  that  day  gave 
Rupert  for  his  folly  in  not  appljring  to  my  firiend 
Mr.  Colville  for  relief,  and  bitter  were  the  re- 
proaches that  tiresome  gentleman  received  after- 
wards from  me.  Many  were  the  explanations 
given  and  plans  formed.  Lady  Caroline  had 
set  her  heart  on  persuading  Rupert  to  become 
her  organist,  and  minstrel,  or  troubadour.  I  saw 
the  young  man  was  deeply  touched  by  her  kind- 
ness, and  that  he  listened  with  rapture  to  the 
melodious  tones  of  her  voice.  As  yet,  too,  she 
had  said  nothing  to  shock  his  good  taste,  or  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  I  was  amused  to  see  with 
what  eloquence  she  persuaded  him  to  g^ve  up 
his  appoiiltment  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  offers 
ing  to  settle  a  hundred  a-year  on  his  mother,  if 
he  would  consent. 

**  You  have  never  inquired  of  me  about 
Julia,^^  said  I,  rather  sharply  interrupting  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  conversation  with  Lady  Caro- 
line. 

''  Oh !    that    you  could    tell  me  where  she 
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18 !''  he  exclaimed,  while  his  whole  coontoiaBce 
beamed  with  expectation. 

*^  Ah !  but  why  did  you  not  aak  me  inmie- 
diately  ?"" 


c< 
cc 


Because,^  said  I,  wishing  to  lelieTe  his 
embanassment,  *'  you  waited  till  we  were  aloae."" 
For  I  saw  by  his  countenance  how  fearfidly 
anxious  he  was  about  the  dear  girl's  fiite.  With 
sorrow  I  read  in  a  moment,  but  too  plaiulyt 
how  deeply  he  loved  her,  and  I  knew,  by  ex- 
perience, that  real  love  shrinks  from  mention- 
ing the  beloved  name  before  those  who  do  not, 
or  cannot  adore  it,  with  veneration  equal  to  its 
own. 

I  took  Rupert  into  my  old  library,  that  little 
room  in  which  the  dear  children  had  spent  so 
many  happy  hours  with  me.  The  peculiar  smeQ 
of  the  old  books  and  parchments,  mingled,  as 
it  was,  with  the  green  fresh  ivy  which  twined 
round  the  deep  open  window,  and  the  perfume 
of  mignionette  and  pinks  from  the  little  garden 
below,  gave  him  the  first  assurance  that  he  was 
once  more  in  the  beloved  room.     But  his  look 
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of  intense  joy  was  exchanged  in  a  moment  for 
one  of  soiTOw  and  anxiety  as  he  placed  himself 
in  his  accustomed  seat  near  the  old  writing- 
table,  while  his  hand  involuntarily  sought  the 
chair  where  Julia  used  to  sit. 

"  Tell  me !"  he  exclaimed  ;  **  let  me  hear 
the  worst  at  once.  Oh  !  if  you  knew — **  and 
the  poor  young  man  covered  his  &ce  with  his 
hands,  perhaps  lest  I  should  see  the  tumult 
of  a  heart,  and  the  nature  of  those  ardent  feel- 
ings which  he  might  ere  this  have  learned  to 
read  aright. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  his  embanassment, 
I  informed  him  of  the  painful  fact  that  I  knew 
nothing.  It  was  with  deep  dejection  he  heard 
that  his  final  and  only  hope  of  discovering  Julians 
abode  was  gone.  I  tried  to  rouse  him  firom 
the  sort  of  stupor  in  which  he  was  plunged. 
I  reminded  him  that  there  was  still  a  friend  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  his  welfare,  who  had 
built  much  on  the  hope  of  his  future  usefulness, 
if  not  celebrity.  I  recalled  his  own  splendid 
talents  to  his  mind,  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
(seeing  that  nothing  touched  him,)  I  ventured 
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to  suggest  that  Julia  vas  sure  to  be  found  some 
day,  and  then  hov  bitterly  would  he  reproaci 
himself  if  he  had  neglected  his  jouth  and  those 
talents  which,   if  cultivated   assiduooslj,    might 
one  day  render  him  worthy  of  her. 

At  these  last  words  Rupert  started ;   it  vas 
as  if  new  life  had  been  infused  into  his  whole 
being.     Without  noticing  this,  or  ui^ging  him 
to  describe   the    state  of  his   feelings,  I   com- 
menced to  talk  of  his  future  plans.      I  strenu- 
ously urged  him  to  accept  the  Duke'^s  and  Lady 
Caroline's  offer.     At  the  same  time  I  gave  him 
a  description  of  what  I  considered  the  real  ci»- 
racters  of  both^   detailing  all   my  former  feszs 
about  the  beautiful  girl ;    the   doubts  I   enter- 
tained of  her  being  capable  of  any  very  geneioos 
or   noble  feeling,  till   I  witnessed  her  conduct 
which  was  called  forth  by  the  discovery  of  the 
gun.     This  anecdote  I  related  to  Rupert 

While  I  was  describing  the  arms  on  the  gun 
which  had  excited  the  Duke's  fears  that  it  would 
one  day  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  real  heir,  I 
observed  the  countenance  of  Rupert  expressed 
strong  signs  of  emotion.     I  saw  that  he  wished 
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to  say  something, — ^his  lips  moved,  yet  hesitated 
to  apeak :  his  cheek  was  flashed.  A  thousand 
varying  feelings  were  visible  on  his  open  brow. 

After  this  the  conversation  turned  upon  Ru- 
pert's illness  and  distress.  "  You  never  told 
me  how  you  got  out  of  the  workhouse,^  said  I. 
Rupert  was  silent  and  looked  embanassed.  I 
repeated  my  question. 

^*01d  Maigaret,''  he  said,  "had  been  ill, 
and  neglected  to  sell  some  articles  of  furniture 
which  were  taken  from  the  cottage;  but  when 
the  poor  creature  recovered,  she  sold  them  to 
such  advantage,  as  not  only  to  enable  us  to  pay 
our  debts,  but  also  to  remove  to  Barford.^ 

That  day  I  asked  Lady  Caroline  if  she  had 
been  successful,  in  her  inquiries  respecting  the 
owner  of  the  gun. 

'  ^'  I  can  hear  nothing.  Fogg  says  he  purchased 
it  of  a  tall  man  with  a  red  face  and  one  eye. 
All  I  have  yet  done  is  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  a  tall  num  with  one  eye  and  a  red  face,  and 
I  have  firmly  resolved  to  question  every  man  I 
see  who  answers  the  description.** 

^'  And  then  get  the  ugly  man  for  your  oousin,^^ 
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said  the  Duke  contemptaouslj.  Rupert  smikd. 
and  I  -saw  the  same  expression  of  oonteDdicg 
feelings  depicted  on  his  noble  brow,  while  the 
proud  lip  quivered  with  agitation. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that,  since  her  amvil 
at   my  house.   Lady   Caroline    had   never  once 
uttered  any  of  those  sentiments  which  used  to 
annoy  me  so  much  at  Rome.     There  was  nov 
a  soilness  in  her  manner,  which  had  a]<Mie  been 
wanting  before,  to  render  her   the   most  &8q- 
nating  creature   I   ever  beheld,   except  my  fr- 
vourite  Julia.     It  was  a  happy  week  that  whidi 
they  passed   under  my   old    roof,  for,   besidet 
the  present  enjoyment,  I  still  nourished  a  hope 
of  hearing  some  day  from  Julia. 

The  London  season  was  over,  and  my  fiicnds 
went  straight  to  Wentworth  Castle,  after  making 
me  promise  to  join  them  there  as  soon  as  I 
could.  Soon  after  this  I  heard  that  the  Duke 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  propertj  he  had 
claimed,  and  the  party  at  Wentworth  were 
busily  employed  in  plans  ibr  its  embellishme&t 
Rupert,  though  blind,  had  a  wonderful  taste 
for  form,  and  his  architectuial  designs  for  its 
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improvements  were  admired  by  all.  The  Duke 
became  much  attached  to  the  young  minstrel, 
as  he  was  now  called,  and  gradually  submitted 
to  his  opinion  in  everything. 

<*  I  must  have  an  armoury  !^^  exclaimed  Lady 
Caroline,  one  day,  as  they  were  rambling  over 
an  old  part  of  the  castle,  which  had  long  been 
uninhabited.  *'  This  large  gallery,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  a  ball-room  in  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  would  be  a  delightful  place 
for  it.  By-the-bye,  Rupert,  now  I  think  of  it, 
you  have  never  asked  me  to  show  you  the  curious 
gun  ;  I  am  sure  you  would  admire  the  beauty  of 
its  workmanship,"  and  she  took  him  to  the  room 
where  it  was  kept :  ^*  here  it  is,^  said  she. 

Rupert  took  the  gun,  and  eagerly  felt  it  in 
every  part,  while  his  face  was  so  bent  over  it, 
that  Lady  Caroline  could  not  see  the  glow  of  joy 
depicted  there. 

*^  That  is  an  important  object,^^  said  Lady 
Caroline  musingly ;  ^'  that  gun  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  a  person  entitled  to  the  earldom 
of  Uppington,  with  a  fine  castle  in  Scotland,  and 
an  estate  of  15,000/.  a^^year."*^ 
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Ropeit*8  hand  trembled  as   he  Lud  the  gns 
on  the  table,  and  he  hastilj  tamed   the    con- 
yenation  to    something    else.       Lady    Caroline 
was  determined  to  have  an  annouy,  and  haTing 
heard   there  were  some   cuzioua   anna    for   sale 
at  the  nearest  town,  she  drove  over  one  mon- 
ing  with  Rapert,  to  try  if  she  could  find  any- 
thing worth   having.     The  curioaity  shop  wis 
in  a  little  dirty  street,  and  the  countenaace  of 
the  vender  &r  fiom  prepossessing.     The  little 
dark  room  was  full  of  beautiful  andent  annour, 
and  though  Lady  Caroline  was  a  connoisseur, 
yet  her  eyes  did  not  rest  on  any  one  of  those 
objects  of  her  wishes,  for  they  were  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  the  red   fiice   of  the  one-eyed   old 
shopman,    while    a    thousand    stiange    feelings 
and  anxieties  were  depicted  on  her  own,  and 
seemed  striving  for  mastery  in  her  heart    At 
last   she   said,    in  a    low    and    almost    solemn 
tone, 

^*  Did  you  ever  possess  a  gun  inlaid  witli 
gold,  with  an  eaxVs  coronet  on  it,  and  a  bosr's 
head  as  a  crest  ?^ 

The  man  started. 
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"  You  know  something  of  it,  I  see,"  exclaiuKed 
Lady  Caroline. 

At  this  moment  Rupert  came  to  them  with 
a  curious  old  shield  in  his  hand,  and  .asked 
some  questions  about  it. 

*'  Never  mind  him,**  said  Lady  Caroline ; 
*^  only  answer  me  a  few  questions :  be  assured 
there  is  nothing  to  fear;  on  the  contrary,  you 
ahall  be  rewarded  if  you  speak  the  real  truth. 
Tell  me  one  thing  first,*"  continued  Lady  Caro- 
line, gazing  with  an  expression  of  fear  and  dis- 
gust on  the  old  man  ;  *^  was  that  gun  always 
yours  ?" 
"  No.'' 

"  Thank  God  r  exclaimed  Lady  Caroline, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  her  generosity,  could  not 
relish  the  idea  that  such  a  frightful  old  man 
should  prove  to  be  her  cousin. 

<*  Tell  me  honestly,  then,  how  it  came  into 
your  possession." 

**  I  bought  it  of  a  pawnbroker  at  W  ." 

"  At   W  !    how   very  odd,"  exclaimed 

Lady  Caroline. 

Again  Rupert  seemed  anxious  to  engage  the 

VOL.   IIK  p 
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Bhopman's   attention    about   some    other    piece 
of   annour,    and    endeavoured    to   make   Lady 
Caroline  admire  it,  but  she  ms  not  so  easilj 
diverted  from    her  puipose.      After    obtaining 
all  the  information  she  could  respecting  the  gun, 
which  was  not  much,  she  left    the    shop,   and 
took  but  little  notice  of  the  curious  specimois 
which  she  had  allowed  Rupert  to  pozchase  for 
her  armoury.     On  her  return  home,  she  wrote 
me  a  long  letter,  which  I  have  still  in  my  pos- 
session, but  which  I  will  not  here  truiscribe.     I 
will  only  say  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  I  made 
inquiries,  traced  the  gun  to  Rupert^'s  &mily,  and 
finally,  after  some  delay  and  difficulty,  discovered 
the  documents  which  unquestionably  proved  Ru- 
pert's right  to  the  Earldom  of  Uppinglon,  and 
the  half  of  the  vast  estates  which  belonged  to 
that  title. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Having  now  related  how  the  young  choristet 
turned  out  to  be  Earl  of  Uppington,  which  dis* 
covery  was  no  small  gratification  to  my  vanity 
and  -  early  penetration,  I  will  return  to  Julia. 
We  left,  her  under  the  name  of  Rossi,  in  com*- 
pany  with  the  professional  singers,  who  were  to 
perform  at  the  villa  of  an  English  nobleman, 
near  Pisa. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the  month  of  April, 
when  Julia,  in  Signor  Vellini^s  old  britchka,  ap- 
proached the  villa  of  the  English  Lord.  It  was 
one  of  those  beautiful  abodes  which  are  so  well 
suited  to  the  luxurious  climate  of  Italy,  and 
Julia  thought,  as  she  gazed  on  the  lovely  scene, 
**  How  happy  that  young  English  Lord  and 
his  intended  bride  must  be  in  such  a  Paradise  ! 
That  is,  if  they  love  each  other,''  she  continued, 
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and  a  thousand  undefined  thooglits  and 
passed  through  her  mind.  I  know  not  how  it 
was,  but  when  Signor  Vellini  touched  her  ann 
to  point  out  a  beautiftil  temple,  she  onl j  saw 
before  her  mental  eje  the  Oothtc  arcades  and 
massive  pillars  of  W Cathedral. 

**  Verj  beautiful,^  she  replied  in  answer  to 
the  Signor^s  remark ;  but  the  word  was  applied 
more  to  the  old  painted  glass  window  of  her 
imagination  than  to  the  architecture  of  the  tem- 
ple; for  beneath  that  said  window  stood  the 
graceful  form  of  the  young  chorister. 

^*  Oh,  what  a  lovely  creature  V''  exdaimed  Sig- 
ner Vellini. 

At  that  moment  the  carriage  stopped,  and 
Julia  could  not  avoid  seeing  a  beautiful  gtii,  who 
hurried  to  the  door.  Though  fiur,  and  English 
in  her  appeannce,  she  addressed  them  in  perfect 
Italian,  and  with  true  southern  vivarity  express- 
ed her  delight  at  their  arrival. 

«^I  was  so  afrud  you  would  not  come;  I 
have  been  watching  all  the  evening  tot  a  shabby 
carriage  ;^  then  blushing  at  having  said  aomeihing 
which  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  stmngers ;-«- 
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ahe  added,  ^<  that  is,  I  mean,  for  a  foreign  carriage, 
I  thought  you  woald  not  come  in  an  English  one. 
This  is  La  Signora  Rossi,  I  conclude,*^  said  the 
lively  girl,  when  they  had  alighted.  ^'  Come, 
I  will  show  you  your  rooms,  and  make  you 
comfortable;  for  I  love  talent,  —  and  beauty, 
too,^  she  continued,  gazing  with  admiration  on 
Julians  countenance.  <<  I  declare  you  would  do 
delightfully  for  our  tableaux  ;  I  must  really  have 
you,  instead  of  Lady  Laura,  and  I  can  manage 
this,  as  my  dear  cousin  lets  me  arrange  every* 
thing  for  him.     Is  not  this  a  pretty  room  ?^^ 

Julia  endeavoured  to  express  her  thanks  for 
the  lady^s  kindness. 

**  Oh,  no !  there  is  no  kindness  in  following 
our  own  inclinations,^^  she  continued,  with  a  sigh. 
'<  Now,  then,  I  will  leave  you  to  dress,  and 
recollect  we  shall  expect  you  to  dine  with  us/^ 

Julia  entreated  her  new  friend  to  permit  her 
to  dine  alone,  and  she  was  the  more  earnest  in 
her  entreaties,  because  she  saw  through  the  low 
window  of  her  apartment  a  carriage  driving  up 
to  the  house,  which  appeared  to  be  that  of  the 
Domvilles. 

p  3 
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**  Well,  I  suppose  you  must  do  as  you  like 
best :  oh !  I  hear  papa  at  the  door.  Come 
in—- here  I  anu  Let  me  introduce  the  Sig- 
nora  Rossi  to  you.  This  is  my  dear  fiither,  the 
Duke  of  St.  Mandyn ;  I  am  sure  you  mil  like 
him.'' 

«  I  am  most  happy  to  make  the  acquaintanoe 
of  so  celebrated  a  singer,  and  whom  I  now  find  to 
be  so  beautiful/'  said  the  Duke,  bowing  with  all 
the  gallantry  of  the  old  school.  ^*  My  daughter. 
Lady  Caroline,  has  been  in  such^teirw  lest  you 
should  not  have  received  our  invitation.  Now, 
come,  my  child,''  he  continued,  leading  hia 
daughter  away ;  ^*  our  guests  are  wondering  what 
has  become  of  you." 

^*  This,  then,  is  Lady  Caroline,  the  Duke*a 
daughter,  the  intended  bride,^  thought  Julia, 
whose  admiration  for  her  had  been  deeply  ex- 
cited. There  was  something  essentially  high- 
born and  aristocratic  in  the  appeaiance  of  Lady 
Caroline,  which  with  her  commanding  features^ 
and  light  sunny  hair,  attracted  Julia  the  more, 
as  she  traced  in  them  the  peculiarities  fji  Ru- 
pert's countenance.      Perhaps  it  was  this  resem- 
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Jblance  vhich,  during  the  interval,  before  the  con- 
cert began,  recalled  his  beloYed  image  more  for- 
cibly than  ever  to  her  mind ;  or  perhaps  it  may 
have  been,  that  the  first  song  she  was  to  perform 
that  evening,  at  Lady  Caroline's  particular  re- 
quest,  was  Rupert's  greatest  &vourite— perhaps 
—but  I  will  not  pry  into  the  various  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  agitated  her;  I  will  only 
say,  it  was  with  more  than  her  usual  timidity 
that  JuUa  entered  the  magnificent  music-room. 
She  did  not  trust  herself  even  to  glance  at  the 
numerous  guests,  so  fearful  was  she  of  seeing 
some  fiice  with  which  she  was  acquainted.  Her 
whole  frame  trembled,  so  that  when  the  music 
was  put  into  her  hand  she  could  scarcely  hold 
it  or  distinguish  the  notes.  However,  she  for- 
tunately knew  the  song  by  heart,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  symphony  began,  the  sound  recalled 
past  and  pleasant  times  so  vividly  to  her  mind, 
that  she  almost  foigot  the  present,  and  sang 
with  a  feeling  and  taste  which  surpassed  even 
her  usual  powers. 

Thunders  of  applause  echoed  through  the  lofty 
apartments  when  the  song   was   ended.      Lady 
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Caroline  ran  up  to  Julia,  and  expressed  in  en- 
thusiastic lang-uage  the  delight  she  had  felt. 

^*  What  can  have  become  of  m  j  cousin,""  con- 
tinued the  beautiful  girl,  looking  all  over  the 
room ;  '*  he  started  away  the  instant  jou  began ; 
perhaps  he  was  listening  to  jou  from  the  conser* 
▼atory  ;  I  know  he  enjoys  music  most  when 
quite  alone.  Come  with  me  and  we  will  find 
him.  Come,^  she  continued,  impatiently ;  ^^  I 
must  introduce  you  to  him  myself.^^ 

As  yet,  Julia  had  not  trusted  herself  to  look 
at  any  one,  and  was  proceeding  with  downcast 
eyes,  when  at  the  door  of  the  conservatory  a 
well-known  voice  sounded  in  her  ear,  and  her 
hand  was  gently  pressed.  She  looked  up,  and 
beheld  the  handsome  countenance  of  Mr.  Dom- 
ville.  He  spoke  in  Italian,  and  addressed  her 
by  the  name  of  Rossi,  and  fortunately  JuUa  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  reply  in  the  same 
language,  during  which  time  Mr.  Domville  gave 
her  a  look,  which  plainly  said,  you  need  not 
fear, — ^they  will  not  betray  you.*** 
*  "  Oh,  there  he  is,  there  is  my  dear  cousin  !*' 
exclaimed  Lady  Caroline,  and  Julia's  eyes  look* 
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ed  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  fair  hand 
of  her  conductress.  She  beheld,— -could  it  really 
be  he  ? — yes,  her  own,  her  loved  Rupert.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  rush  towards  him ;  but  sud- 
denly remembering  the  embarrassing  circum- 
stances of  her  awkward  situation,  she  felt  sick  at 
heart.  All  objects  swam  before  her  eyes,  and 
she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not 
Mr.  Domville  (who  had  seen  her  sudden  emo- 
tion) received  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Impudent  girl  T  exclaimed  his  mother-in- 
law  ;  *'  and  you,  Mr.  Domville,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself — ^persuading  me,  indeed,  to 
hold  my  tongue.  No,  no,  I  11  proclaim  her 
infamous  conduct  to  everybody  ;^  and  Mrs.  Dom- 
ville moved  towards  the  Duke. 

"  What  is  all  this  about  ?""  inquired  Lady  Caro- 
line, in  amazement.  ^^Here,  dear  Uppington,  come 
and  assist  us ;  Poor  Signora  Rossi  has  fainted.'' 

Lord  Uppington  rushed  forward,  **  Where  is 
she  ?"  be  exclaimed  with  eagerness. 

**  Here,^^  said  Lady  Caroline,  putting  his  hand 
on  the  cold  and  sinking  form  of  Julia. 

**  It  is  she  indeed  f*  he  exclaimed,  and  to  the 
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surprise  of  all  the  partj,  he  clasped  the  fiunting 
girl  in  his  arms. 

Mr.  Domville  was  utterly  confounded.  Lady 
Caroline  stared,  and  as  she  gazed  on  her  cousin, 
who  continued  to  bend  over  Julia  with  an  expres* 
sion  of  the  tenderest  anxiety,  her  own  sunny 
countenance  was  overspread  with  gloom. 

<^  Who  is  she  ?""  at  last  exclaimed  the  impa- 
tient girl,  going  up  to  Lord  Uppington,  and 
putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

^^  It  is  Julia,  my  own,  my  lo])g  lost,  dearest 
Julia.'' 

*<  Ha  V*  exclaimed  Lady  Caroline,  while  fear- 
fully contending  emotions  passed  over  her  speak- 
ing countenance.  After  a  few  moments  of  deep 
and  intense  thought,  the  dark  cloud  which  had 
been  gathering  on  her  brow  cleared  away,  the 
throbbing  bosom,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would 
burst  with  the  intensity  of  her  emotion,  became 
more  tranquil. 

^^  I  am  glad  of  it,''  she  at  last  said,  in  a  chok- 
ing yet  soft  and  resigned  voice,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

*<  Dear  Caroline !"  exclaimed  Lord  Upping- 
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ton,  whose  ear  was  so  attentively  alive  to  the 
indications  of  thought  in  the  voice  of  others,  that 
he  could  judge  as  well  of  their  feelings  as  if  he 
saw  their  countenance. 

Julia  6pened  her  eyes.  **  Oh,  where  am  I  ?" 
she  asked  in  a  rapturous  tone  of  voice,  and 
then  continued  in  one  more  sad.  ^'  Oh  I  I 
remember  now ;  you  are  Lord  Uppington,  and 
I  a  poor  singer,  and — ^ 

"  And  I  am  the  happiest  of  mortals  !^'  ex- 
claimed he,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

*'  No,  no,  no  I"  continued  Julia,  who  saw 
Mrs.  Domville  speaking  very  energetically  to  the 
Duke.  '*  No,  I  feel  now  I  can  never  be  happy, 
my  reputation — '*'* 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Lord  Uppington,  while 
a  sudden  cloud  passed  over  his  brow,  as  his 
quick  ears  caught  the  slanderous  hints  of  Mrs. 
Domville.  "  Yet  no ;  I  never  will  believe  that 
Julia— ^* 

<'  Do  not,  my  Lord,^**  said  Mr.  Domville ; 
*'  I  will  explain  the  whole  affiur,  if  you  will 
come  with  me  into  an  adjoining  room.^  Julia 
was  left  alone  with  the  embarrassing  consciousness 
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that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room  were  upon  her. 
She  saw,  too,  that  the  words  whispered  by  Mrs. 
DomyiUe  made  a  great  impression  on  the  Duke  ; 
she  remembered  that  it  was  to  his  daughter 
Lord  Uppington  was  sud  to  be  engaged,  and 
that  Lady  Caroline  had  left  the  room  in  great 
agitation.  She  pictured  to  herself  the  agony 
and  disappointment  of  that  lovely  girl  at  the 
strange  conduct  of  her  future  husband.  Poor 
Julia!  hers  was  indeed  a  situation  of  embar- 
rassment  and  trial. 

The  Duke,  though  a  good-natured  man,  yet, 
from  early  experience  and  deeply  rooted  pre- 
judice, was  most  ready  to  believe  anything  against 
Julia,  when  he  heard  that  she  had  been  go- 
verness in  Mrs.  Domville^s  family.  He  sus- 
pected, too,  that  Lady  Caroline  was  really  at- 
tached to  her  young  relative,  and  though  report 
was  wrong  in  stating  that  they  were  engaged, 
yet  the  Duke  was  anxious  for  the  union,  and 
therefore  the  more  ready  to  give  credit  to  Mrs. 
Domville^s  story. 

How  can  I  describe  the  anguish  which  Julia 
experienced  ?   she  longed  to  sink  into  the  earth 
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—  to  fly  from  all  mankind,  yes,  even  from  her 
long-lost  Rupert,  the  beloved  friend  of  her 
youth,  whose  image,  in  the  midst  of  misfortune, 
had  been  her  greatest  consolation  —  the  being 
to  whom"  her  thoughts  had  always  turned  with 
hope  and  delight.  Yet,  with  such  suspicions 
against  her  character,  how  could  she  endure  ever 
to  see  him  again  P  Signor  Yellini  was  too  much 
perplexed  by  all  he  saw  to  think  of  rendering 
her  any  assistance.  The  concert  had  stopped. 
The  singers  gazed  at  each  other,  and  then  at 
their  former  companion,  with  looks  of  inquiry 
and  curiosity.  The  tenor,  who  was  to  have  sung 
a  duet  with  her,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
the  conductor  at  the  piano  folded  his  arms. 
Julia  would  have  retreated  to  the  room  in  which 
she  had  dressed,  but  she  feared  to  meet  Lady 
Caroline. 

Every  moment  the  awkwardness  of  her  po- 
sition became  greater,  and  her  suflTerings  more 
intense,  as  the  idea  gained  upon  her,  that  Ru- 
pert  would  not  believe  Mr.  Domville's  expla- 
nation. 

"  Where  is  my  cousin  ?"  said  a  voice  which 
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Julia  recognised  as  that  of  Lady  Caroline  ;  ^^  and 
why  are  you  alone  in. the  middle  of  the  room  ?" 
she  continued,  while,  with  an  air  of  kind  affec- 
tion, she  embraced  the  trembling  Julia. 

The  Duke  was  about  to  interfere  with  looks  of 
disapprobation,  when  Lord  Uppington  and  Mr. 
Domville   entered.     What   exactly  followed,   I 
never  could  ascertain,  because  the  principal  actors 
in  this  interesting  scene  left  the  room,  and  the 
visiters,  among  whom  was  my  informant,  were  not 
witnesses  of  the  denouement.     All  I  know  is,  that 
three  months  afterwards,  I  performed  a  marriage 
ceremony  in  my  own  dear  cathedral,  and  united 
the  hands  of  two  beloved  beings,  who  had  pass- 
ed  the   greater  part   of  their  youth  within  its 
ancient  walls.     Lady  Caroline   was  the   brides- 
maid, and  never.did  that  beautiful  girl  look  more 
lovely  than  on  that   interesting  day — the  bap- 
piest  of  my  life. 


THE    END. 
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